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PART  FIRPT. 


CHAPTER  I. 

DUKE  MASON’S  ADVENTURE. 

Duke  Mason  had  lost  his  way. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  about  it.  As  he 
paused  in  perplexity  and  gazed  around  him, 
live  struck  sharply  from  the  distant  Speck- 
haven  churches,  clearly  heard  through  the 
still,  frosty  air,  and  at  5:10  the  express  train 
from  London  left  Speckhaven  station.  Only 
ten  minutes  to  spare,  and  completely  lost 
and  bewildered,  a  stranger  in  Lincolnshire, 
and  with  not  a  notion  of  whereabouts  he 
might  be  now. 

Mr.  Mason  paused  with  a  face  of  disgust 
at  his  own  stupidity,  and  looked  about  him. 
Westward  lay  the  fens  and  marshes,  melt¬ 
ing  drearily  away  into  the  low  gray  sky  ; 
eastward  spread  the  wide  sea,  a  bleak  blast 
sweeping  icily  up,  with  all  the  chill  of  the 
German  Ocean  in  its  breath  ;  and  north  and 
south,  the  dismal  waste  land  stretched  away 
treeless,  houseless,  unspeakably  forlorn  and 
deserted. 

The  month  was  March,  the  day  the  25th. 
Was  Duke  Mason  likely  to  forget  the  date 
of  that  memorable  day,  when  he  lost  his 
way,  and  the  romance  of  his  life  began  ? 

For  seven-and-twenty  years  his  life  had 
gone  on,  as  flat,  as  dull,  as  uneventful,  as 
those  flat  marshes  that  lay  on  every  side  of 
him,  as  gray  and  colourless  as  yonder  cold 
gray  sea,  and  on  this  twenty-lifth  of  March, 
wending  his  way  at  his  leisure,  to  catch  the 
express  train  for  London,  and  mistaking  the 
road,  an  adventure  so  singular  and  romantic 
befel  him  as  to  almost  atone  for  those 
hopelessly  stupid  and  respectable  seven-and- 
twenty  years. 

The  short  March  day  was  darkening  al¬ 
ready.  The  yellow  wintry  sun  had  dropped 
out  of  sight  down  there  behind  the  fens  and 
sand  hills  ;  sky  and  sea  weie  both  of  the 
same  cold  gray,  except  where  one  long  yel¬ 
low  line  westward  marked  the  sombre  sun¬ 
set. 

“It  reminds  one  of  Byron’s  poetry,” 
thought  Mr.  Mason,  who,  being  an  artist  in 


a  very  small  way,  had  an  eye  for  atmos¬ 
pheric  effects  ;  “  lead-coloured  sea,  melting 
into  lead-coloured  sky — dull  yellow  glimmer 
westward.  Flat  marshes,  and  wet  fens, 
sea-fog  creeping  up,  and  solitary  individual 
in  foreground,  gazing  moodily  at  the  creep¬ 
ing  gloom.  I’ve  seen  worse  things  on  the 
line,  in  the  academy,  and  hundreds  of  peo¬ 
ple  agape  with  admiration,  only  unhappily 
this  sort  of  thing  is  much  more  attractive  in 
oil  or  water-colours  than  in  reality,  at  five 
o’clock  of  a  cold  March  evening,  without  a 
house  or  a  soul  near,  and  just  too  late  for 
the  train.  I  wonder  wdiere  I  am.  I’ll  try 
on  a  little  W'ay,  and  find  out  if  I  can,  with¬ 
out  going  round  to  the  town.” 

Mr.  Mason  gave  up  contemplating  the 
general  Byronic  aspect  of  the  scene,  and 
went  forward  on  his  lonely  road. 

He  was  mounting  the  rising  ground  now, 
and  in  ten  minutes  more  stopped  again  and 
knew  exactly  where  he  was. 

“  The  Grange,  by  all  that's  mysterious  !  ” 
he  exclaimed  aloud  ;  “and  five  miles  from 
the  station  if  an  inch.  What  an  ass  I  must 
have  been,  to  be  sure,  to  take  the  wrong 
turning,  when  I’ve  been  alongjhere  fifty  times 
during  the  last  fortnight.” 

It  looked  like  the  end  of  the  world.  A 
high  stone  wall  rose  abruptly,  barring  all 
further  progress — two  massive  stone  gates 
frowned  darkly  on  all  observers.  Within 
rose  the  waving  trees  of  a  park,  and  in  their 
midst  you  caught  sight  of  tall  chimneys  and 
the  peaked  gables  of  a  red-brick  mansion. 

Duke  Mason  had  come  upon  the  Grange  in 
the  spectral  twilight  of  the  March  day,  and 
the  Grange  w*as  that  most  awTful  habitation, 
“  a  haunted  house.” 

It  was  a  weird  scene  and  hour.  He 
was  perhaps  as  matter-of-fact  and  unimagin¬ 
ative  a  young  man  as  you  will  easily  find, 
but  Duke’s  skin  turned  to  “goose-flesh  ”  as 
he  stood  and  thought  of  the  awful  stories  he 
had  heard  of  yonder  solitary  mansion  among 
the  trees. 

It  was  so  deathfully  still — it  was  like  the 
enchanted  castle  of  the  Sleeping  Beauty, 
only  far  more  grim,  else  the  handsome  young 
prince  had  never  summoned  up  courage  to 
enter ;  it  was  like  a  huge  mausoleum  ;  no 
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smoke  curled  up  from  the  great  twisted 
•chimneys,  no  dog  barked,  no  sound  but  the 
moaning  of  the  wind  among  the  trees  broke 
the  ghastly  silence. 

“And  yet  people  eat,  drink,  and  sleep 
there,”  mused  Mr.  Mason  ;  “  and  it’s  more 
dismal  and  more  dead  than  the  tomb  of  the 
Pharaohs.  And  they  say  there’s  a  lady 
shut  up  there  as  lovely  as  all  the  houris  of 
Mahomet’s  paradise.  If  a  fellow  could  only 
get  in  there  now  and  see  for  himself.” 

The  young  man  looked  wistfully  at  the 
frowning  gates,  at  the  solid  masonry,  as  he 
had  many  a  time  looked  and  longed  before. 

You  have  read  how  African  travellers 
brave  burning  winds,  sandy  deserts,  fever 
and  plague,  to  return  to  that  fatal  and  fas¬ 
cinating  land  once  they  have  seen  it.  Some 
such  irresistible  witchery  did  this  lonely, 
haunted  house  hold  over  this  very  common¬ 
place  young  man  from  London. 

Day  after  day  he  had  come  thither  and 
sketched  the  grim  stone  walls,  the  massive 
gates,  the  tossing  trees,  and  the  peaked 
gables,  but  no  sign  of  life  had  he  ever  seen, 
no  glimpse  of  the  Sleeping  Beauty,  hidden 
away  in  its  desolate  walls,  had  he  ever  ob¬ 
tained. 

The  place  was  known  as  Lyndith  Grange, 
and  like  sweet  Thomas  Hood’s  Haunted 
House,  lay 

“Under  some  prodigious  ban  of  excommunica¬ 
tion.” 

Two  hundred  odd  years  ago,  before  this 
gray  March  gloaming,  in  the  days  when  gen¬ 
tlemen  wore  velvet  doublets  and  slim  rapiers, 
and  piuked  their  neighbours  under  the  fifth 
rib  for  very  little  provocation,  there  dwelt 
in  yonder  silent  mansion  a  fierce  old  war¬ 
rior,  who  had  brought  home  to  the  Grange  a 
pale,  pensive  young  bride,  as  fair  as  a  lily 
and  almost  as  drooping.  Inside  those  walls 
the  honeymoon  had  been  speut,  and  then 
Sir  Malise  went  forth  to  fight  for  his  king, 
and  the  pale  bride  was  left  alone.  And 
then,  the  legend  ran,  of  a  fair-haired,  hand¬ 
some  cavalier,  who  made  his  way  through 
the  ponderous  doors,  of  a  servant’s  betrayal, 
of  a  fiery  husband  returning  full  of  jealous 
wrath,  of  a  duel  to  the  death  in  one  of  those 
oaken  rooms,  and  of  the  handsome  cavalier 
falling  with  a  sword  thrust  through  the 
heart  at  the  frantic  lady’s  feet — of  a  mad 
woman  shut  up  to  shriek  her  miserable  life 
away  in  those  same  dismal  rooms,  and  of 
a  stern  old  general  who  fell  at  the 
head  of  his  men.  And  the  fair¬ 
haired  cavalier,  and  the  lady  with  !the 
wild  streaming  hair  and  woful  face,  haunted 
(said  the  legend)  Lyndith  Grange  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  day.  No  one  lived  in  the  place  long, 
for  certain,  whether  it  was  the  ghosts,  or'the 
damp,  or  the  loneliness  that  drove  them 


away,  and  things  gradually  fell  to  decay, 
and  the  Lyndith  family  left  the  Grange  to 
therats  and  the  spectres,  and  its  own  bad 
name,  for  many  and  many  a  long  year. 

But  two  years  before  this  especial  evening 
upon  which  Mr.  Mason  stands  and  scrutinizes 
it,  the  neighbouring  town  of  Speckhaven  was 
thrown  iuto  commotion  by  the  news  that  the 
Grange  was  occupied  at  last. 

Furniture  had  come  down  from  London  ; 
two  servants  —a  hard-featured  old  woman, 
and  a  stolid  boy — had  purchased  things  in 
the  town  apd  brought  them  to  the  Grange. 
And  in  the  silvery  dusk  of  a  May  evening 
a  tall  gentleman — dark  and  grim — had  been 
driven  with  a  slender  lady,  closely  veiled,  to 
the  haunted  house  from  the  Speckhaven  sta¬ 
tion. 

After  that,  for  three  or  four  weeks,  no 
more  was  known  of  those  mysterious  people 
oi  their  doings.  They  were  still  at  the 
Grange,  but  no  one  visited  them  ;  their  very 
names  were  unknown,  the  great  gates  were 
always  locked  and  bolted,  and  the  hard-fea¬ 
tured  old  woman  and  stolid  bov  kept  their 
master’s  secrets  well  and  told  no  tales. 

One  stormy  June  night,  as  Dr.  Worth  sat 
in  his  parlour,  in  the  bosom  of  his  family 
slippered  and  dressing-gowned,  thanking  his 
gods  that  the  work  of  that  day  was  ended, 
there  came  such  a  thundering  knock  at  the 
front  door,  and  directly  after  such  a  peal  at 
the  office  bell,  as  made  the  chief  physician  of 
Speckhaven  spring  to  his  feet  and  grind 
something  suspiciously  like  an  oath  between 
his  teeth. 

“  It’s  a  lady  took  sudden  and  uncommon 
bad,”  his  servant  announced,  “  wffiich  the 
gentleman  says  his  carriage  is  at  the  door, 
and  you’re  to  come  immediate,  if  you  please, 

•  i » 

sir. 

Dr.  Worth  groaned  ;  the  rain  was  pouring, 
the  night  was  dark  as  the  regions  of  Pluto 
and  his  ten  o’clock  .glass  of  punch  stood 
there  untasted,  and  his  bed  all  ready..  In  five 
minutes,  coated  and  hatted,  he  joined  the 
gentleman  waiting  in  the  passage.  He  had 
declined  to  enter. 

“  I  took  a  sharp  look  at  the  fellow,  sir,” 
Dr.  Worth  always  said  when  relating  this 
marvellous  story,  and  it  was  a  story  he  was 
very  fond,  indeed,  of  relating.  “  I  had  a 
sort  of  presentiment,  if  you  believe  me,  even 
then,  that  there  was  something  wrong  about 
this  sudden  call.  None  of  my  lady  patients 
were  likely  to  be  ‘  took  sudden  and  uncom¬ 
mon  bad.’  You  see  that  account  could  only 
apply  to  one  interesting  class  of  patients, 
and  I  scrutinized  my  gentleman  keenly  as  he 
stood  in  the  passage.  But  his  broad-brimmed 
hat  was  slouched  over  his  nose,  and  his  over¬ 
coat  collar  so  turned  up  that  I  could  see 
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nothing  but  a  luxuriant  crop  of  black  whiskers 
and  a  cruelly  aquiline  nose.” 

“Who’s  the  lady,  sir?”  brusquely  de¬ 
manded  Dr.  Worth.  “  No  patient  of  mine, 
I  know.  And  what’s  the  matter  ?  ” 

“  For  Heaven’s  sake,  don’t  stop  to  talk 
now  !  ”  exclaimed  the  gentleman.  “  We’ve 
five  miles  to  go  and  the  road  is  beastly.  I’ll 
tell  you  as  we  drive  along.” 

The  doctor  hastened  after  him  to  the 
carriage — a  handsome  landau  and  pair  — and 
the  driver  whirled  them  off  directly.  Only 
once  during  that  night  drive,  through  the 
pouring  rain  and  inky  darkness,  did  the. 
stranger  open  his  lips. 

“  We  are  going  to  Lyndith  Grange  ;  and 
the  case  is  what  you  medical  men  call  an  in¬ 
teresting  one,  I  believe.  I  have  only  one 
request  to  make  ;  that  is,  that  you  will  talk 
of  this  matter  as  little  as  possible.  I  will 
double,  treble,  quadruple  your  fee.”  And 
then  silence  fell. 

“  And  you  might  have  knocked  me  down 
with  a  feather  when  I  heard  our  destination,” 
says  Dr.  Worth,  when  he  tells  the  story, 
and  he  tells  it  to  this  day  with  the  greatest 
gusto.  “  I  was  to  visit  the  Lyndith  Grange, 
see  the  mysterious  lady,  and  get  my  fee 
quadrupled.  Not  to  speak  of  it,  indeed  !— I 
who  never  had  an  adventure  in  my  life.  It 
was  teeming,  a  clear  case  of  cats  and  dogs, 
but  what  would  a  waterspout  have  mattered 
now  ?  ” 

They  reached  the  Grange — the  ponderous 
gates  flew  open — they  whirled  up  a  long 
avenue  and  stopped.  A  minute  later  and 
the  doctor,  at  the  heels  of  his  leader,  was 
traversing  draughty  corridors  and  endless 
suites  of  dreary  rooms.  At  the  door  of  an 
apartment,  in  a  long,  chill  hall,  the  mysterious 
gentleman  halted. 

“Your  patient  is  here,  doctor,-’  he  said, 
impressively.  “  Use  all  your  skill  to-night. 
Remember,  the  lady  must  be  saved  /  ” 

And  then  he  held  the  door  open  for  the 
doctor  to  enter,  closing  it  immediately,  and 
Dr.  Worth  found  himself  in  a  vast  room,  all 
oak  flooring,  oak  panelling,  massive  old 
furniture, .  and  a  huge  curtained  bed  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,  big  enough  and  gloomy 
enough  for  a  sarcophagus.  A  wood  fire 
burned  in  one  of  the  tiled  fire-places — a  cou¬ 
ple  of  wax  candles  made  specks  of  light  in 
the  darkness,  and  the  hard-featured  old 
woman  sat  in  a  chair,  sewing  on  little  gar¬ 
ments  by  the  wan  light. 

At  half-past  ten  Dr.  Worth  entered  that 
room.  At  half-past  two  he  left  it.  The  old 
woman  held  a  female  infant,  this  time,  in  her 
arms,  and  during  all  those  hours  the  Speck- 
haven  doctor  had  never  once  seen  the  face  of 
his  patient.  .  The  heavy  silken  curtains 
shaded  her  in  deepest  gloom,  and  her  face 


had  been  persistently  turned  from  him  and 
buried  in  the  pillows. 

She  seemed  very  young — on  the  delicate 
left  hand  a  wedding  ring  shone,  masses  of 
golden  hair  fell  like  a  veil  over  her — the 
voice  in  which  once  or  twice  she  answered 
him  was  sweet  and  fresh — beyond  that  all 
was  guesswork. 

The  man,  still  hatted  and  overcoated,  was 
pacing  up  and  down  the  long  hall  when  the 
doctor  came  forth. 

“Well?”  he  asked,  in  a  voice  of  sup¬ 
pressed  intensity. 

“  Well,”  replied  Dr.  Worth,  rather 
shortly,  “  it  is  well.  The  lady’s  ‘  as  well  as 
can  be  expected, ’  and  the  baby's  about  the 
size  of  a  full-grown  wax  doll.” 

“  And  she  is  sure  to  live  ?  ” 

“  That  depends  upon  which  ‘  she  ’  you 
mean.  They’re  both  shes.  If  you  mean  the 
lady-” 

“  The  lady,  of  course  !  ”  said  the  gentle¬ 
man,  angrily  and  haughtily. 

“  The  lady’s  all  right,  then,  with  common 
care,  but  I  wouldn’t  like  to  stake  my  reputa¬ 
tion  upon  the  baby’s  existence.  Still,  as  it’s 
a  girl,  and  taking  the  natural  obstinacy  and 
contrariness  of  the  sex  into  consideration,  I 
dare  say  it  will  insist  upon  living  also,  in 
spite  of  nature  and  its  present  Liliputian 
proportions.  I’ll  return  to-morrow,  of  course, 
and—” 

“  And,  with  all  deference  to  you,  sir, 
you’ll  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  You’ll  return 
no  more.  Here’3  your  fee — I  think  you’ll 
find  it  ample.  My  man  will  drive  you  back 
to  town,  and  the  less  you  say  of  this  night’s 
work  the  better.” 

In  another  half  hour  the  Speckhaven 
doctor  was  again  in  the  bosom  of  his  family, 
the  richer  by  fifty  guineas  for  his  four  hours’ 
work. 

And  just  two  weeks  later  the  mysterious 
inhabitants  of  the  Grange  vanished  as  sud¬ 
denly  and  strangely  as  they  had  come,  and 
the  old  house  was  given  over  again  to  the 
murdered  cavalier  and  the  mad  lady. 

For  nearly  two  years,  and  then  again,  as 
unexpectedly  as  before,  a  tall  gentleman 
came  down  by  the  London  train,  bringing  a 
slim  veiled  lady  and  same  two  servants  back. 
The  gentleman  left  the  lady  and  returned  by 
the  next  train,  and  who  they  might  be,  and 
whether  they  were  the  same,  and  what  they 
could  mean  by  such  unaccountable  goings 
on,  all  was  conjecture  in  the  town  of 
Speckhaven.  This  was  two  months  before 
this  twenty-fifth  of  March  on  which  Duke 
Mason  stands  and  gazes,  and  no  one  had 
penetrated  the  secret,  or  seen  the  lady  yet. 
If  he  only  could  be  the  man. 

He  had  wished  the  same  wish  at  least  a 
score  of  times,  and  nothing  had  come  of  it. 
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On  this  evening  Destiny  had  made  up  her 
mind  to  let  him  have  his  way. 

As  he  stood  there  in  the  gloaming,  he 
heard,  for  the  first  time,  voices  and  footsteps 
Within.  His  heart  gave  a  leap.  The  foot¬ 
steps  were  fast  approaching,  the  voices  draw¬ 
ing  near,  carriage-wheels  ground  over  the 
gravelled  avenue. 

“You’ll  need  to  drive  fast,  Joseph,”  said 
a  woman’s  voice,  “You  haven’t  ten  min¬ 
utes  to  get  to  the  station,  and  it’s  as  much 
as  your  place  is  worth  to  keep  the  master 
waiting.  ” 

“  Don’t  I  know  that — hang  ’em  !”  respond¬ 
ed  a  sulky  voice  ;  “a  string  o’  oaths  fit  to 
sink  a  ship  if  a  chap’s  half  a  quarter  o’  a  sec¬ 
ond  behind  time.  I  tell  you  what,  Misses 
Grimshaw>  the  wages  is  good,  I  don’t  deny, 
but  I’ll  be  jiggered  if  I  can  stand  this  life 
much  longer.  Newgate’s  a  pallis  ’longside 
of  it.” 

The  sound  of  bolts  withdrawing,  of  a  key 
turning  slowly  in  the  rusty  lock,  warned  the 
listener  they  were  about  to  appear.  Duke 
Mason  darted  behind  one  of  the  huge  but¬ 
tresses — the  falling  darkness  screening  him 
as  well.  He  could  see  quite  plainly,  himself 
unobserved. 

A  heavy-featured  groom  drove  out  in  a 
two-wheeled  chaise,  and  an  elderly,  thin¬ 
faced  woman  stood  looking  after  him,  and 
swinging  a  huge  key. 

“  Look  here,  Joseph,”  she  said,  “I  wish 
you’d  lock  the  gate,  and  take  the  key  with 
you  ;  I’ve  got  the  master’s  dinner  to  set,  and 
you  know  how  particular  he  is,  and  it’s  nigh 
on  a  quarter  of  a  mile’s  walk  down  here  from 
the  house,  and  it’s  no  good  fetching  me  down 
again  when  you’re  coming  back.  Just  lock 
the  gate  on  the  outside,  Joseph,  will  you,  and 
take  the  key  along  ?” 

She  inserted  the  key  on  the  outside,  and 
hurried  rapidly  up  the  avenue  out  of  the  cold, 
shutting  the  gate  before  she  went.  Joseph 
looked  stolidly  at  the  closed  gates. 

“I’ve  left  it  unlocked  afore,  and  no  harm 
came  of  it,  and  I  arn’t  going  to  get  down 
now.  If  there  never  was  a  lock  on  this  old 
rat-trap,  people  would  run  a  mile  sooner  than 
venture  in,  and  wery  right  they  is.  I’ll  be 
back  in  an  hour,  and  arn’t  goin’  to  get  out 
to  do  it,  and  save  your  old  bones,  Mother 
Grimshaw.  ” 

With  which  Joseph  gathered  up  the  reins, 
and  gave  4 he  horse  his  head  and  trotted  off. 

Duke  Mason  emerged,  his  breath  fairly 
taken  away  with  surprise  and  delight. 

At  last  !  There  stood  the  gates  unlocked 
and  unbolted,  and  the  way  to  the  hidden 
princess  was  clear.  He  drew  the  key  from 
the  key-hole,  opened  the  massive  gate  cau¬ 
tiously,  drew  it  after  him  again,  and  in  the 


chill  gray  of  the  March  evening  stood  within 

the  grounds  of  the  Grange. 

CHAPTER  II. 

WHAT  DUKE  MASON  SAW  AND  HEARD. 

A  long  avenue  of  firs,  Hack  against  the 
evening  sky,  led  up  to  the  house.  Through 
the  spectral  trees  the  wind  wailed  in  a  very 
uncomfortable  and  ghastly  way,  considering 
the  evil  reputation  of  the  place,  and  I  don’t 
think  Mr.  Mason  would  have  been  very  much 
surprised  if  the  fair-haired  cavalier,  all  gory 
and  ghastly,  had  stepped  out  from  beneath 
the  sombre  shadows  and  barred  his  way. 
Nothing  ever  did  surprise  Duke  very  greatly, 
for  that  matter  ;  he  might  have  been  a  scion 
of  all  the  Tudor  Plantagenets,  so  unaffected¬ 
ly  nonchalant  was  he. 

Grasping  his  walking-stick  a  little  tighter, 
Mr.  Mason  made  his  way  up  the  gloomy 
avenue  of  firs.  It  was  quite  dark  now,  and 
the  very  “  blackness  of  darkness”  reigned 
in  this  most  gloomy  drive.  There  would  be  a 
moon  presently  ;  pending  its  rising,  the  gloom 
of  Tartarus  reigned.  It  was  just  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  to  the  house.  Five  minutes’  sharp 
walking  brought  him  to  it,  looming  up  a 
blacker,  bulkier  shadow  among  the  sha¬ 
dows.  A  long,  low,  irregular  mansion, 
much  inclined  t,o  run  to  chimneys  and  gables 
and  turrets,  with  small  leaden  casements, 
and  two  lamps  burning  over  the  portico  en¬ 
trance.  If  it  had  been  broad  day,  and  he 
could  have  deciphered  anything  through  the 
ivy,  the  intruder  might  have  read  how  the 
house  had  been  built  by  one  Sir  Henry  Lyn- 
dith,  in  1552,  when  good  Queen  Bess,  that 
first  asserter  of  woman's  rights,  had  ruled 
merry  England  with  an  iron  rod. 

The  neglected  grounds  were  entirely  over¬ 
run  with  tall  ferns  ;  the  trees  grew  unplea¬ 
santly  close  to  the  small  diamond-pane  case¬ 
ments. 

One  gigantic  elm  spread  its  branches  so 
near  that,  swinging  himself  into  its  lower 
arms,  Mr.  Mason  could  sit  at  his  ease  and 
stare  through  the  only  lighted  windows  in 
the  whole  long  facade  of  the  dreary  mansion. 
Away  in  the  rear  another  light  glimmered 
from  the  kitchen  regions,  no  doubt.  Along 
the  front,  a  red  glow  shone  from  the  curtain¬ 
less  and  open  casements  ;  and  more  vividly 
interested  than  he  had  ever  been  in  the 
whole  course  of  his  life  before,  Duke  Mason 
bent  forward  to  listen  and  look. 

“ If  it  were  a  stall  in  the  third  row  of  the 
Britannia,  and  I  was  waiting  for  the  curtain 
to  rise  on  a  new  drama  of  ray  own,  I  could 
not  feel  one  whit  more  breathlessly  absorb¬ 
ed,”  the  young  man  thought.  “I  wonder 
what  Rosanna  would  say  if  she  could  see  me 
now  ;  and  I  wonder  how  this  lark  of  mine  is 
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going  to  end.  Won’t  the  fellow  stare  when 
he  finds  the  key  gone  ?  ” 

The  picture  Mason  saw  wa3  one  that 
haunted  him  in  his  sleeping  and  waking 
dreams  his  life  long.  A  long  low  room,  oak 
panelled,  oak  floored,  with  here  and  there 
rich  rugs  covering  its  slippery  blackness, 
faded  tapestry  on  the  walls,  tapestry  wrought 
centuries  ago  by  many  a  fair  Alice  and  Edith 
of  the  Lyndith  race,  massive  furniture,  rick* 
ety  with  time,  a  wood-fire  blazing  cheerily 
on  the  hearth,  the  only  cheery  thing  in  the 
apartment,  and  a  little  cottage  piano  in  a 
corner  standing  open,  with  music  upon  it, 
as  if  the  performer  had  but  lately  left. 

The  piano  was  the  only  modern  innova¬ 
tion.  The  room  took  you  back  a  couple  of 
centuries,  and  the  cavalier  with  his  pow¬ 
dered  love-locks,  his  velvet  doublet,  his  lace 
ruffles,  and  deadly  rapier,  would  have  looked 
a  much  more  proper  gentleman  in  yonder 
than  a  young  man  of  Mr.  Mason’s  sort  in  a 
cutaway  coat,  mutton-chop  whiskers,  and 
the  baggy,  cross-barred  trousers  so  dear  to 
the  masculine  British  heart. 

“  A  very  charming  bit  of  still  life,  after 
Watteau,”  thought  the  spectator  ;  “a  very 
pretty  interior,  indeed.  Now,  if  the  dra¬ 
matis  personse  would  but  appear  !  ” 

The  thought  had  barely  crossed  his  mind 
when,  as  if  it  had  evoked  her,  the  door 
opened,  and  a  young  lady  came  in.  Duke 
gave  a  gasp — . 

Here  was  the  sleeping  beauty,  the  hidden 
princess,  the  mysterious  houri  of  the  haunt¬ 
ed  house,  herself. 

“And,  by  Jove!  a  beauty  of  the  first 
water  !  ’’  thought  Duke,  with  as  near  an  ap¬ 
proach  to  enthusiasm  as  was  in  his  nature  : 

“  the  best-looking  young  woman  I’ve  seen 
this  month  of  Sundays.” 

Mr.  Mason  was  right— -she  was  very  pret¬ 
ty — very  pretty  indeed.  A  petite  figure, 
slim,  youthful,  supple;  two  great  dark  eyes, 
that  lit  up  her  small  face  like  dusk  stars;  a 
profusion  of  waving  yellow  hair,  that  fell 
in  a  shining  shower  to  her  waist.  It  was 
before  the  days  of  gold  powder  and  copper 
filings,  so  that  abundant  cloud  of  amber 
tresses  was  doubtless  the  lady’s  own,  direct 
from  a  beneficent  Providence,  instead  of  a 
Parisian  hair-dresser.  The  large  dark  eyes 
and  the  golden  hair  made  such  a  very  re¬ 
markable  contrast  that  you  quite  forgot 
whether  her  nose  were  aquiline  or  Grecian, 
whether  her  forehead  were  high  or  low,  her 
mouth  a  rosebud  or  otherwise. 

A  dress  of  wine-coloured  silk  trailed  be¬ 
hind  her,  diamonds  twinkled  in  her  ears  and 
on  "her  hands,  and  in  the  firelight  she  made * 
a  picture  so  dazzling  that  Duke  gazed 
breathless,  bewitched. 

She  went  up  to  the  mantel,  a  tall  structure 


of  black  marble,  and  leaning  lightly  against 
it,  looked  steadfastly  into  the  red  flame. 
Her  clasped  hands  hung  loosely  before  her, 
the  willowy  figure  drooped,  the  straight 
black  brows  were  bent,  the  mouth  com¬ 
pressed,  the  whole  attitude,  the  whole  ex¬ 
pression,  full  of  weary,  hopeless  pain. 

“Can  that  be  the  heroine  of  Dr.  Worth’s 
story?”  Duke  wondered.  “ She  had  a 
child,  and  this  small  beauty  seems  little 
better  than  a  child  herself.  I  shouldn’t 
take  her  to  be  seventeen.  No,  it’s  quite  im¬ 
possible  ;  it  can’t  be  the  same.  She’s  un¬ 
commonly  pretty,  and  got  up  regardless  of 
expense,  but  she’s  in  very  bad  humour  all 
the  same.” 

For  nearly  ten  minutes  the  young  lady 
stood  without  moving,  still  gazing  with  knit 
brows  into  the  leaping  firelight.  Then 
with  a  long,  heartsick  sigh,  she  started, 
crossed  the  room  once  or  twice,  always  lost 
in  deep  and  painful  thought,  then  suddenly 
seated  herself  at  the  piano,  and  began  to 
sing.  She  began  very  low  and  plaintively, 
but  as  she  sung,  her  voice  rose,  her  black 
eyes  kindled,  a  flush  passed  over  the  clear, 
dark  pallor  of  her  face.  Her  whole  heart 
was  in  the  song,  “  Roberto  oh  tu  die  a doro  !  ” 
Lovingly,  lingeringly,  with  a  sort  of  im- 
passionate  intensity,  she  dwelt  on  the  name, 
on  the  caressing  Italian  words,  “  Roberto  oh 
tu  die  adoro !  ” 

Then,  more  suddenly  than  she  had  sat 
down,  she  arose,  her  whole  face  working, 
and  held  out  her  arms  with  a  suppressed 
sob. 

“  P^obert !  ”  she  cried,  “  oh,  my  Robert  ! 
my  Robert !  come  back  !  ” 

Duke  Mason  thrilled  to  the  heart  as  he 
watched  that  passionate,  despairing  gesture 
— as  he  heard  that  wild  appeal.  It  was  the 
old  commonplace  story,  then — so  old,  so 
common  place  so  unspeakably  pathetic 
always— “  crossed  in  love,”  as  the  house¬ 
maids  call  it.  This  beautiful  and  mysterious 
fairy  princess  imprisoned  here  had  a  lover  in 
the  background,  just  like  ordinary  young 
persons,  and  a  flinty-hearted  parent  or 
guardian  had  shut  her  up  here,  pending  such 
time  as  she  should  come  to  her  senses. 

Just  at  that  instant  the  rapid  roll  of  wheels 
outside  told  Duke  the  chaise  was  returning. 
An  instant  later,  and  the  gates  were  flung 
wide  open,  and  the  chaise  whirled  rapidly 
up  the  drive  to  the  house. 

“  I  wonder  what  he  thought  when  he 
found  the  key  gone  !  ”  reflected  Mr.  Mason 
with  a  chuckle. 

The  chaise  stopped  before  the  portico  en¬ 
trance,  and,  by  the  light  of  the  lamps,  the 
watcher  in  the  tree  saw  a  tall  man  spring 
out,  say  a  few  words  rapidly  and  authorita¬ 
tively,  as  one  accustomed  to  command,  and 
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disappear  into  the  house.  The  carriage  was 
driven  round  to  the  rear,  and  silence  fell 
upon  Lyndith  Grange. 

The  young  lady  in  the  lighted  room  had 
heard,  and  seen  too.  When  Duke  looked 
again,  her  whole  attitude  had  changed.  She 
stood  erect,  her  little  figure  seeming  to  dilate 
and  grow  tall,  her  head  thrown  back,  her 
great  eyes  alight,  her  small  hands  tightly 
clenched. 

“Like  a  little  gamecock  ruffling  his 
feathers  for  the  combat,"  thought  the 
watcher.  “  I  wonder  if  this  is  Robert  now  ! 
Not  likely  though,  or  she  wouldn’t  look 
quite  so  belligerent.” 

That  moment  the  door  was  flung  open,  and 
the  gentleman  entered.  A  tall  gentleman, 
elderly  and  stout,  and  florid  and  good  look¬ 
ing,  with  a  great  profusion  of  whiskers  and 
iron-gray  hair.  A  gentleman  as  grim  and 
stern  as  Lyndith  Grange  itself,  who  gave  the 
young  lady  a  cool  glance,  a  cool  nod,  and  a 
cool  greeting. 

“How  do,  Olivia?  How  do  you  find 
yourself  to-night?  Any  change  for  the  bet¬ 
ter  since  I  saw  you  last,  two  week^*ago  ?  ” 

He  whirled  up  the  easiest  chair  in  the 
room  before  the  fire  as  he  spoke,  stretched 
out  his  long  legs  to  the  blaze,  threw  back 
his  head,  looked  half  contemptuously,  half 
compassionately,  at  the  rigid  figure  of  the 
girl. 

“  Don’t  stand  there  as  stiff  as  though  you 
were  posing  for  one  of  Pygmalion’s  statues, 
Olivia,”  said  the  gentleman;  “and,  for 
Heaven’s  sake,  don't  let  us  have  any  high 
tragedy  to-night.  It’s  all  very  well  on  the 
boards  of  Covent  Garden,  but  in  private  life 
let  us  drop  the  tragic  toga.  Come  up  here, 
and  let  me  see  how  you  look,  and  tell  me  if 
you  are  tired  of  Lyndith  Grange,  and  the 
rats,  and  the  ghosts,  and  the  solitude,  and  if 
you  are  prepared  to  listen  to  reason,  and  re¬ 
turn  to  town  yet.  Come.” 

She  drew  near  obediently,  leaning  in  her 
first  attitude  against  the  mantel,  her  large, 
starry  eyes  looking  bigger  and  blacker  than 
ever  with  excitement  and  defiance.  The 
firelight  shone  upon  them  both — a  v$ry 
striking  picture ;  on  the  girl’s  dark  red  dress 
and  loose  golden  hair,  on  the  man’s  black 
whiskers,  and  stern,  powerful  face.  There 
was  a  resemblance  between  them  both  that 
marked  them  of  the  same  blood,  and  some  of 
the  man’s  iron  will  flashed  back  at  him  out 
of  the  girl’s  impassioned  eyes. 

“  I  will  never  go  baek  to  town  on  your 
terms,  Uncle  Geoffrey  !  ”  she  said,  her  voice 
trembling  with  excitement.  “  Never!  never! 
I  can  live  here— I  can  die  here,  if  you  will, 
but  I’ll  never  yield!  I  only  wish  I  could 
die,  but  I  live  on,  and  on,  with  all  tha 


makes  life  worth  living  for  gone.”  Her  lips 
trembled,  her  voice  died  away. 

The  man  looked  at  her  with  a  sneering 
smile. 

“  Which  translated  means  Robert  Lisle  is 
gone,  and  after  him  the  deluge.  I  wonder 
you  like  to  allude  to  him,  my  dear.  Dis¬ 
grace  has  rarely  come  to  people  of  your 
blood,  and  such  disgrace-as  you  have  brought 
upon  us,  rarely  comes  to  any  family.  You 
will  not  yield.  May  I  ask  what  you  mean  to 
do?” 

“You  shall  hear, Uncle  Geoffrey,”  looking 
at  him  with  a  strange,  wild  light  in  her  dark, 
dilated  eyes.  “  You  know  the  Black  Pool 
over  yonder  among  the  firs  ?  Well,  some¬ 
times  when  I  remember  all  that  is  past,  of 
all  that  is  coming,  I  just  think  I  will  go 
down  there,  and  throw  myself  in,  and  make 
an  end  of  it.” 

The  gentleman  shrugged  his  shoulders,  the 
sneering  smile  still  on  his  face. 

“Indeed!  That  sensational  idea  I  am 
quite  sure  passes  away  very  quickly.  And 
then  ?” 

The  girl  looked  away  from  him  into  the 
’  fire. 

“You  are  harder  than  stone,  harder  than 
iron,  Geoffrey  Lyndith.  You  have  neither 
heart  nor  conscience.” 

“  My  dear  Olivia,”  Mr.  Lyndith  said,  still 
smiling,  “  don’t  be  violent,  and  don’t  resort 
to  vituperation — it’s  always  a  woman’s  re¬ 
source  when  worsted,  and,  poor  things,  how 
easily  they  are  worsted,  in  any  controversy 
whatever.  Y^es,  I  dare  say  I  seem  hard  to 
you,  my  poor  Livey,  but  you  must  recollect 
we  Lyndiths  are  a  hard  race,  from  old  Sir 
Malise,  who  ran  the  young  cavalier  through 
the  body,  in  this  very  room,  I  believe.  My 
late  lamented  brother,  your  father,  was  a 
hard  man,  and  if  you  didn’t  inherit  a  little  of 
the  traditional  hardness,  my  love,  you  would 
not  rebel  and  persist  in  rebellion  in  this  ob¬ 
stinate  fashion.  And  you  know,  my  child, 
you  owe  us  some  reparation  for  the  disgrace 
of  the  past.” 

“Disgrace  !”  repeated  the  girl,  with  sullen 
anger  ;  “  you  needn’t  use  that  word  quite  so 
often,  I  think.  I’ll  not  marry  Sir  Vane 
Charteris,  if  that’s  what  you  mean.  I’ll  not  ! 
I’ll  die  first !” 

Still  Mr.  Lyndith  looked  at  her,  as  a  man 
might  look  at  a  headstrong  child,  resisting 
with  all  its  small  might. 

“  You’ll  die  first  !  My  poor  little  roman¬ 
tic  Livey  !  It’s  so  easy  to  say  that — so  very 
hard  to  do.  The  heroines  of  your  favourite 
three-volume  novels  die  upon  the  smallest 
provocation,  I  am  aware — drop  quite  natu¬ 
rally  of  heart-disease  in  the  midst  of  a  ball¬ 
room,  or  go  off  with  a  hectic  flush  upon  their 
cheeks,  and  an  unnatural  lustre  in  their  eyes. 
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when  their  Charleses  or  their  Roberts  desert 
them.  But  we  don’t  do  that  in  everyday 
lif  3,  and  you  come  of  such  an  unromantically 
healthy  and  long-lived  race,  my  Olivia  — 
much  more  likely  to  finish  with  apoplezy  or 
gout  than  poetic  heart-disease,  or  decline. 
And  I  don’t  think  you’ll  kill  yourself.  Life 
is  very  sweet  to  young  persons,  of  nineteen, 
even  though  they  have  lost  their  Robert — ” 

The  girl  started  up,  goaded  to  a  sort  of 
frenzy. 

“  Uncle  Geoffrey,  do  you  want  to  drive  me 
mad?  Don’t  go  too  far  !  X  warn  you,  it  is 
not  safe  !  Ah,  Heaven  have  pity,  for  there 
is  none  on  earth  !” 

She  broke  out  into  such  a  wild  storm  of 
hysterical  sobbing,  that  the  man  she  address¬ 
ed  wa3  really  a  little  startled.  Only  a  little, 
for  he  knew  women  \ery  well  ;  and  he  knew 
when  the  tears  and  sobs  come,  they  are  by 
no  means  at  their  most  dangerous. 

When  the  lightning  blazes  there  is  some 
cause  for  alarm  ;  when  the  rain  pours  the 
storm  is  pretty  well  spent. 

He  sat  and  watched  her  as  she  wept,  her 
whole  slight  form  shaken  by  her  sobs — 
watched  her  quite  calmly. 

Duke  Mason,  on  the  outside,  set  his  teeth, 
and  clenched  his  fists,  and  felt  a  true-born 
Briton’s  instinct  of  hitting  out  from  the 
shoulder  strong  within  him. 

“  What  a  comfort  it  would  be  to  go  in  and 
polish  off  the  scoundrel  !”  thought  Mr. 
Mason. 

Geoffrey  Lyndith  stretched  out  his  hand 
and  touched  her.  She  shook  it  off  as  though 
it  had  been  a  viper. 

“  Don’t  touch  me!”  she  cried —  “don’t 
speak  tome  !  You  have  been  the  cruellest 
guardian,  the  most  unfeeling  uncle  that  ever 
lived.  Yrou  say  that  my  father  was  a  hard 
man.  Perhaps  so;  but  he  nev^r  would  have 
broken  my  heart,  and  driven  me  to  despair 
as  you  have  done  1” 

“Your  father  would  have  broken  Robert 
Lisle’s  head  !”  retorted  her  uncle,  coolly.  “He 
would  have  shot  him  like  a  dog,  as  he  was, 
and  instead  of  bearing  with  your  rebellious 
humours,  as  I  have  done,  he  would  have 
made  you  marry  Sir  Vane  Charteris  months 
ago.  Take  care,  Olivia,  that  you  do  not 
weary  even  my  patience  and  forbearance  ! 
Take  care  I  do  not  force  you  to  obey.” 

“  You  cannot  !” 

“  That  remains  to  be  seen.  What  is  to 
hinder  my  fetching  Sir  Vane  and  a  clexgyman 
down  here,  and  marrying  you  out  of  hand  ?” 

“No  clergyman  would  perform  such  a 

marriage.” 

“The  Reverend  George  Loftus  would. 
He  owes  me  his  living  and  he  understands 
this  case  exactly,  and  knows  I  am  but  obey¬ 
ing  your  late  father’s  instructions.  I  give 


you  one  more  week,  Olivia.  If  your  reason 
has  not  returned  bv  that  time,  we  will  try 
what  a  little  wholesome  coercion  will  do. 
Once  married,  these  whims  and  va¬ 
pours  of  yours  will  end.  You  will 
like  Sir  Vane — women  always  like  their  hus¬ 
bands  after  marriage,  you  know---and  I  dare 
say  you’ll  be  a  very  sensible  wife,  as  wives 
go,  yet.  I’m  going  dowm  to  dinner  now.’’ 
He  pulled  out  his  watch.  “  Will  you  take 
my  arm,  Miss  Lyndith  ?  ” 

“  No,  I  want  no  dinner.” 

“  As  you  please.  Think  matters  over, 
my  dear,  and,  for  pity’s  sake,  do  try  to  be 
calm,  and  drop  melodrama.  Give  me  your 
promise,  and  I  will  fetch  you  back  to  town 
to  morrow.  We  Lyndiths  always  keep  our 
word.” 

He  left  the  room  as  he  spoke.  The  girl 
crossed  to  the  window,  wringing  her  hands 
in  frantic,  helpless,  despairing  appeal. 

“Oh  !  ”  she  cried,  “  is.  there  no  help  in  all 
heaven  and  earth  for  me  ?  ” 

She  was  standing  close  to  one  by  the  win¬ 
dows,  and  the  passionate  prayer  was  scarce¬ 
ly  uttered  before  it  wras  answered. 

A  man  leaped  out  from  the  elm-tree — a 
man’s  face  looked  at  her  through  the  glass 
— a  man’s  voice  spoke. 

“  Don’t  be  alarmed,”  said  the  voice,  as  the 
man  pulled  off  his  hat.  “  I’ll  help  you,  if 
you’ll  only  tell  me  how  !  ” 

CHAPTER  III. 

MR.  MASON  ELOPES. 

The  young  girl  recoiled,  as  she  very  well 
might,  from  so  unexpected  an  apparition, 
and  gazed  at  the  stranger  with  large,  fright¬ 
ened  eyes. 

“Don’t  be  alarmed,  madame,”  Mr.  Ma¬ 
son  repeated,  with  the  greatest  respect  ;  “I 
am  a  friend,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  say  so. 
An  hour  ago,  chancing  to  pass  your  gates, 
and  finding  them,  fpr  a  wonder,  unlocked, 
curiosity  prompted  me  to  enter.  I  concealed 
myself  in  yonder  tree — quite  unpardonable 
on  my  part,  I  know  ;  but,  again,  strong 
curiosity  must  plead  my  excuse.  And  in 
that  tree  I  must  own  I  played  eavesdropper. 
I  have  overheard  every  word  of  your  con¬ 
versation  with  the  gentleman  who  has  just 
left  this  room.  It  looks  rather  suspicious, 
apparently,  I  own  ;  but  really  the  conversa¬ 
tion,  the  whole  occurrence  has  been  so 
strange,  so  out  of  the  usual  course,  that  sin¬ 
gularity  must  plead  my  pardon.  As  I  said 
before — now  that  I  am  here — if  I  can  be  of 
the  slightest  use  to  you,  madame,  pray 
command  me.  ’’ 

And  Mr.  Mason  paused  for  breath.  He 
was  not  long-winded  as  a  rule,  didn’t  in  the 
least  shine  in  conversation,  and  lo  !  here  he 
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was  breaking  forth,  an  orator.  Dire  neces¬ 
sities  demand  stringent  measures. 

Mr.  Mason  rose  with  the  occasion,  and 
was  eloquent  ! 

The  young  lady  listened  and  looked  at 
him,  still  surprised,  still  doubtful. 

“lama  stranger  here,”  pursued  Duke. 
“I  came  from  London  two  weeks  ago,  to 
visit  an  old  friend  residing  in  Speckhaven. 
To-night  I  was  to  have  returned  home,  and 
thinking  of  something  else,  took  the  wrong 
turning  at  the  cross-roads,  and  found  myself 
here.  I  am  an  intruder,  I  know,  and  have 
no  business  whatever  on  the  premises,  but 
again  I  repeat  :  being  here,  if  I  can  be  of 
any  use  to  you — ” 

She  drew  near,  her  lips  apart,  her  eyes 
shining,  her  hands  clasped. 

“  You  will  help  me  !  I  want  to  escape.  I 
am  a  prisoner  here.  Oh  !  surely  you  are  not 
deceiving  me  !  You  are  not  an  emissary  of 
Mr.  Lyndith  or  Sir  Vane  Charteris  !” 

“  Madame,  until  within  the  last  half-hour, 

I  never  knew  those  two  gentlemen  were  in 
existence.  I  will  help  you  in  any  way  you 
may  please  to  name.” 

There  was  no  doubting  the  sincerity  of  his 
tone.  Still,  the  mysterious  young  lady 
gazed  at  him,  as  if  to  read  his  heart  in  his 
face.  Poor  Duke  !  it  wasn’t  at  all  a  hand¬ 
some  face.  His  eyes  were  of  the  palest, 
most  insipid  sky-blue — his  nose  was  a  decid¬ 
ed  snub,  his  whiskers  were  sparse,  and  wont 
to  crop  up  in  a  variety  of  pale-yellow  and 
dull-red  stubble,  that  surprised  even  him¬ 
self.  The  most  sentimental  school-girl  could 
not  for  the  life  of  her  make  a  hero  of  Mar-  i 
maduke  Mason,  but  the  silliest  school-girl 
of  them  all  might  have  trusted  him,  as  she 
could  have  dared  to  trust  few  of  his  sex. 
Lost  dogs  wagged  theii  forlorn  tails,  and  fol 
lowed  him  home  from  the  streets  ;children  came  1 
to  him  and  demanded  pennies  with  a  confi¬ 
dent  assurance  touching  to  see  on  a  first 
introduction.  Men  slapped  him  on  the 
shoulder,  and  called  him  “  Mason,  my  boy  !”  i 
and  “  Dukey,  old  fellow  !”  before  they  had 
been  half  an  hour  in  his  society. 

It  was  an  honest  face,  and  the  clear  eyes 
searching  it  knew  they  might  trust  him. 
She  leaned  forward  to  him  through  the 
half  open  window.  The  moon  rising  now 
gleamed  forth  from  a  bank  of  jagged  clouds, 
and  silvered  the  sweet,  pale  face. 

“Will  you  help  me  to  escape?”  she 
whispered,  earnestly.  “  I  am  a  prisoner 
here— I  have  been  for  the  last  two  months. 
My  uncle  is  my  guardian,  and  he  wants  me 
to  marry  a  man  I  hate— I  hate  !  ”  she  set 
her  little  teeth,  and  the  big,  black  eyes 
flashed.  “I  will  run  away  to-night,  if  you 
will  help  me.” 

“I  will  help  you.  Tell  me  what?I  am  to  do?” 


“  How  did  you  say  you  got  in  ?  The  gates 
are  always  locked  and  bolted.”  '>'0 

“  They  were  not  this  evening.  The  servant 
who  drove  to  the  station  thought  it  too  much 
trouble  to  descend  and  lock  them  after  him. 
It  appears  he  is  in  the  habit  of  leaving  them 
unfastened,  and  no  harm  has  ever  come  of  it. 

I  was  in  hiding  ;  the  moment  he  left  I  drew 
the  key  from  the  lock — here  it  is  —and  came 
in.  I  don’t  know  what  he  said  or  did,  I’m 
sure,  when  he  came  back  and  found  it  gone.” 

“Then  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  my 
escaping.  Oh,  thank  Heaven  l  I  believe  I 
should  go  mad  if  kept  another  week  here. 
But  it  is  so  much  to  ask  of  you,  a  stranger, 
to  do  what  I  want.” 

“Not  one  whit  too  much.  Please  don’t 
think  of  me.  What  am  I  to  do?” 

She  glanced  anxiously  over  her  shoulder. 

“  If  you  are  seen  I  don’t  know  what  may 
happen.  Mr.  Lyndith  is — oh  !  an  awful 
man  !  and  he  will  return  here  directly.  He 
is  going  to  stay  all  night,  and  the  doors  and 
windows  will  be  made  fast  in  an  hour.  If  I 
get  away  at  all  it  will  be  midnight  fully 
before  I  dare  venture.  And  in  the  mean¬ 
time — ”  She  looked  at  him  more  anxiously. 

“  Yes,  Miss  Lyndith.  I  beg  your  pardon, 
but  I  heard  him  call  you  that,  you  know.” 

“My  name  is  Olivia  Lyndith.  But  be¬ 
tween  this  and  midnight — and  it  is  only 

seven  o’clock  now,  oh,  Mr. - — ” 

“  Mason,  Miss  Ljmdith.” 

“Mr.  Mason,  how  will  you  manage? 
These  March  nights  are  so  cold,  and  five 
long,  lonely,  freezing  hours  !  No,  it  is  too 
much  !  ” 

She  clasped  her  hands  and  looked  at  him 
in  despair.  Duke  smiled. 

“  Please  don’t  think  of  me,  Miss  Lyndith. 
I  will  wait  with  all  the  pleasure  in  life.  I 
don’t  mind  it — upon  my  word  and  honour  I 
don’t  !  I  like  it — yes  I  do — it’s  an  ad¬ 
venture,  you  see,  and  I  never  had  an  ad¬ 
venture  before  in  the  whole  course  of  my 
existence.  1  will  go  back  to  my  friend,  the 
elm  tree,  and  wait  for  midnight  and  you. 
May  I  ask  how  you  propose  getting  out  ?  ” 

“  Through  this  window.  Oh  !  how  kind, 
how  good  you  are,  sir,  and  I  am  quite  friend¬ 
less  and  alone  here  !  These  windows  are 
secured  by  bolts  on  the  inside.  I  can  easily 
draw  them,  lift  the  window,  and  jump  out. 
And  you  have  the  key  of  the  gate,  you  say?” 
“  Yes,  madame.  And  then  ?  ” 

“Then — Mr.  Mason,  when  does  the  earliest 
train  from  Speckhaven  start  for  town?” 

“  I  really  don’t  know ;  that  we  must  as¬ 
certain  at  the  station  before  the  people  here 
get  up — that  is  certain.  But  it  is  clear  five 
miles  to  Speckhaven  ;  can  you  walk  it  ?  ” 

“  Mr.  Mason,  I  conld  walk  fifty  miles,  I 
think,  to  escape  this  dreadful  house.  Oh  1  if 
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X  can  only  reach  Loudon  and  start  for  Paris 
before  they  miss  me  here.  ” 

“  For  Paris  } ”  Mr,  Mason  exclaimed.  “Is 
Robert  in  Paris,  I  wonder  ?  ”  he  thought. 

“Yes;  I  have  friends  in  Paris— my 
mother’s  friends,  Who  will  protect  me  even 
against  my  guardian,  I  think.  Hark  !  Oh, 
Mr.  Mason,  go— quick,  for  pity’s  sake.  My 
uncle  is  here  !  ’’ 

She  sprang  back  from  the  window.  Duke 
made  for  his  tree.  Just  as  he  regained  his 
roost  the  door  opened,  and  Mr.  Lyndith, 
looking  less  grim  and  more  humanized,  as 
the  most  savage  of  men,  I  notice,  are  apt  to 
do  after  dinner,  came  in. 

The  young  lady  had  flung  herself  into  his 
arm-chair  before  the  tire.  She  arose  sullenly 
at  his -entrance. 

“  Don’t  disturb  yourself,  Olivia— -don’t,  I 
beg ;  I  am  sorry  you  didn’t  dine ;  Mrs. 
Grimshaw  is  an  excellent  caterer  really. 
What  !  you’re  not  going  so  soon  ? 

“Your  society  is  so  pleasant.  Mr.  Lyn¬ 
dith,  and  your  conversation  so  profitable, 
that  it  must  seem  strange  to  you,  no  doubt,” 
the  girl  said,  bitterly.  “I  am  going,  never¬ 
theless.  Good-night,” 

“But,  Olivia,  wait  a  moment,  I  beg. 
Won’t  you  give  me  some  music,  my  dear  ? 
These  March  evenings  are  so  confoundedly 
long,  and  the  wind  positively  howls  dismally 
enough  to  give  a  man  the  horrors.  ” 

“  With  a  clear  conscience  like  yours, 
Uncle  Geoffrejr,  I  wonder  such  nervous  no¬ 
tions  trouble  you.  No  ;  I  shall  give  you  no 
music  to-night.  ” 

“Then,  perhaps,  you  will  give  me  an 
answer,  Miss  Lyndith  ?  ” 

“To  what,  sir ?  ” 

“  Will  you  return  with  me  to-mor'ow  to 
London  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  decidedly.  ” 

“  As  the  promised  wife  of  Sir  Vane  Char- 
teris?” 

“No!” 

“Then  you  prefer  remaining  a  prisouer 
indefinitely  ’  ” 

“  I  prefer  anything  to  marrying  Sir  Vane 
Charteris.  Good  night,  Uncle  Geoffrey.” 

“  But  Olivia, — ” 

“  Good  night  !  ”  Olivia  said,  with  a  flash 
of  her  great  black  eyes  ;  and  with  the  words 
she  was  gone. 

The  man  started  up  with  an  oath,  and 
made  for  the  door. 

“Come  back,  Olivia!”  he  cried.  “I 
have  something  to  propose.” 

But-  only  the  ghastly  echo  of  his  own 
voice  came  back  to  him  down  the  lonesome 
gallery.  Miss  Lyndith's  taper  gleamed  al¬ 
ready  far  above  in  the  upper  rooms,  and  the 
bleak  draught  whistled  drearily  up  and 
down  the  black-oak  hall. 


He  closed  the  door  with  a  shudder,  and 
began  pacing  moodily  up  and  down  the 
long,  fi relit  room. 

“Blast  her  obstinacy!”  he  muttered. 
“But  I  might  have  known — she  was  always 
a  headstrong  little  devil.  And  she  won’t 
forget  that  fellow,  dead  or  alive.  In  his 
grave  under  the  stormy  Atlantic,  he  is  as 
much  in  my  way  as  he  was  three  years  ago 
here  in  England.  The  child  is  my  last  re¬ 
source — she  will  come  to  terms  for  its  sake. 
Yes,  1  must  give  her  the  child  ;  she  will 
promise  anything  for  that — anything.  I’ll 
make  her  the  oiler  to-morrow,  and  end  this 
infernal  business.  Once  in  possession  of 
Vane  Charteris,  and  your  airs  and  vapours 
will  come  to  an  end,  my  ladjr.” 

He  resumed  his  chair,  rang  a  hand-bell, 
ordered  wine  and  cigars  in  a  savage  tone, 
and  stared  moodily  into  the  fire.  These  re¬ 
freshments  brought,  he  sat  smoking  for  up¬ 
ward  of  an  hour,  then  ordered  candles,  and 
departed.  A  minute  later,  and  his  light 
shone  in  an  upper  window  ;  fifteen  more, 
and  Mrs.  Grimshaw  and  Joseph  went  their 
rounds,  fastening  up  for  the  night.  . 

“It  don’t  do  no  good  a  badgerin’  of  a  chap 
now,”  Joseph  was  saying,  in  a  voice  of  sulky 
injury  :  “  it’s  gone,  and  that’s  all  about  it. 
Your  barking  won’t  bring  nothiuk  back, 
will  it  ?  I  didnt  lose  it,  I  tell  you.  I  left 
it  in  the  keyhole.  I  did,  so  help  me,  and 
when  I  came  back  it  was  clean  gone.  There  !  I 
don’t  know  nothink  more  about  it.  We 
can  bolt  the  gates,  can’t  w e? — who’s  a-coming 
to  rob  this  hold  Castle  Dismal? — and  I’ll  get 
a  key  to-morrow  over  in  Speckhaven.” 

And  then  the  window  was  closed  with  a 
bang,  and  secured,  and  the  servants  left  the 
room,  and  only  the  smouldering  glow  of  the 
dying  fire  was  left  to  console  Mr.  Mason  on 
his  perch  in  the  tree. 

Joseph  slouched  down  to  the  gate,  re¬ 
turned,  and  the  last  door  closed  for  the 
night.  Two  more  lights  shone  up  above  for 
half  an  hour  longer,  then  all  Lyndith  Grange 
lay  wrapped  in  the  silence  and  darkness  of 
death. 

It  was  now  close  upon  ten  o’clock.  The 
cold  March  moon  was  sailing  silvery  up  the 
steep  blue  sky,  and  by  its  ivory  light  Duke 
looked  at  his  watch.  Ten  !  Two  mortal 
hours  yet  to  wait,  in  cold  and  loneliness, 
and  in  a  haunted  park  !  He  must  stay  here 
until  midnight—  awful  hour  !  when,  accord¬ 
ing  to  all  received  traditions,  the  gory  ghost 
of  the  murdered  cavalier,  and  the  shrieking 
lady,  might  be  looked  for,  if  they  intended 
to  put  in  an  appearance  at  all. 

Duke  didn’t  believe  in  ghosts  ;  none  of  us 
do,  in  broad  daylight,  with  the  sun  shining, 
and  the  world  astir  about  us  ;  but  this  wras 
quite  different,  you  see. 
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“Put  yourself  in  his  place”  up  a  tree, 
not  a  creature  near,  in  a  graveyard,  say  not 
reported  to  be  haunted,  even,  aud  see  if 
every  gleam  of  moonlight  isn’t  a  ghost,  and 
every  sough  of  wind  the  unearthly  rattle  of 
skeleton  bones. 

“Oh,  Lord!”  groaned  Mr.  Mason,  “to 
think  that  I,  who  never  lost  a  wink  of  sleep, 
or  a  me«d’s  victuals  in  my  life,  like  most  fel¬ 
lows,  for  any  woman  alive,  should  come  to 
this  for  a  young  person  I  never  laid  eyes  on 
until  within  the  last  two  hours.  To  think 
that  I,  who  never  was  in  love  in  my  life, 
should  be  going  to  elope  at  midnight  now. 
Great  powers  !  what  would  Rosanna  say  if 
she  could  see  me  now  ?  ” 

And  Duke  waited.  One  by  one  the  min¬ 
utes  told  off  on  his  dial-plate  ;  slowly  the 
crystal  moon  swam  up  the  purple  sky  ; 
brightly  burned  the  frosty  stars,  and  slowly, 
from  head  to  foot,  the  watcher  gi'ew  be¬ 
numbed.  Most  lugubrious,  most  unearthly, 
wailed  and  moaned  the  wind  through  the 
trees  ;  in  the  dead  silence  he  could  hear  the 
dull  roar  of  the  surf  six  miles  away.  Would 
midnight,  would  Miss  Lyndith,  never  come? 

Yes.  At  half-past  eleven  exactly  he 
heard  the  cautious  withdrawal  of  the  win¬ 
dow-bolts.  With  an  inward  thanksgiving, 
and  all  cramped  and  stiff,  Duke  got  down 
from  the  tree,  and  approached.  Yes  ; 
there  she  stood,  the  moonlight  shining  on 
her  pale  face  and  stany  eyes.  She  wore  a 
cloak  and  hood,  and  held  a  veil  in  her  hand. 
She  motioned  him  to  silence,  opened  the  win¬ 
dow,  and  drew  herself  carefully  through  the 
narrow  aperture.  The  distance  was  not  five 
feet,  but  Duke  lifted  her  gently  down  before 
she  could  spring.  Her  teeth  were  chatter¬ 
ing,  partly  with  cold,  partly  with  nervous 
terror. 

“Come  on  1” 

He  drew  her  hand  within  his  arm — -it  was 
no  time  for  ceremony,  no  time  for  standing 
on  degree — and  hurried  with  her  down  the 
avenue.  They  never  spoke.  The  gates 
were  secured  by  massive  bolts.  Duke  shot 
them  back  easily,  and  she  stood  on  the  moon¬ 
lit  high-r<jad — free. 

“  Thank  Heaven  !”  he  heard  her  whisper, 
as  she  glanced  back,  with  a  shudder,  at  the 
gloomy  pile.  “I  will  never  go  back  alive.” 

She  took  his  arm  again,  and  they  hastened 
rapidly  on.  Excitement  lent  them  strength 
and  speed — perhaps  neither  had  ever  walked 
in  their  lives  as  they  did  that  night.  They 
were  dead  sijent  by  the  way — Doth  were 
breathless.  To  Duke  it  was  like  a  dream — 
this  strange  adventure — this  fairy  figure  on 
his  arm — this  weird,  midnight  runaway. 

“  I  shall  awake,  presently,  to  see  Rosanna 
at  my  door,  ordering  me  to  get  up  to  beark- 


fast,”  he  thought,  “and  find  all  this  a 
dream.”  ,  . 

He  glanced  down  at  his  companion.  How 
pale  she  was,  how  pale  !  Her  small  face 
gleamed  in  the  moonlight  like  snow,  her 
black  eyes  looked  spectral  in  the  cold  silver 
rays.  And  how  pretty,  and  how  young — 
such  a  mere  child,  and  running  away  like 
this,  friendless  aud  persecuted. 

Duke’s  heart  filled  with  a  great  compassion; 
it  is  so  easy  to  compassionate  pretty  young 
girls. 

“  Poor  little  thing  !  and  I  thought  she 
was  the  lady  of  Dr.  Worth’s  story— -so  youth¬ 
ful  and  so  pretty  ;  and  the  old  rascal  called 
her  Miss  Lyndith.” 

Mr.  Mason  was  quite  shocked  at  himself 
for  his  late  scandalous  suspicions. 

“  She’s  so  pretty  that  it’s  a  pleasure  to 
look  at  her,  I  wish,  yes,  I  do  wish — that  / 
were  Robert. 

Which  was  the  nearest  approach  to  any¬ 
thing  sentimental  that  Dul3^  had  ever  got  in 
his  life.  He  wasn’t  a  woman-hater  ;  they 
j  were  very  useful  in  their  way,  indispensable, 
indeed,  he  was  just  enough  to  own,  in  several 
respects,  but  he  had  a  contempt  for  them  as 
a  whole,  as  weak  and  inferior  animals,  as  all 
well-regulated  male  minds  must  have. 

They  reached  the  town  as  the  Speckhaven 
clocks  were  striking  the  quarter  after  mid¬ 
night.  It  lay  still  in  the  moonlight — solemn¬ 
ly  still  —  white  and  cold.  They  hurried 
through  its  quiet  streets,  not  meeting  half  a- 
dozen  people  until  they  had  left  it  behind. 

The  station  stood,  as  it  is  the  nature  of 
stations  to  stand,  in  a  dreary  track  of  waste 
land,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  At  half¬ 
past  twelve  they  reached  it.  One  or  two  of¬ 
ficials,  with  blue  noses  and  sleepy  eyes,  stared 
at  them  stolidly.  The  next  train  for  London 
was  a  slow  train  ;  and  it  wpuld  pass  at  2:15. 
Nearly  two  hours  to  wait !  She  sat  down  in 
a  seat  exhausted — white  as  a  spirit.  Duke 
left  her  by  the  fire,  and  went  in  search  of  re¬ 
freshments  :  but  at  that  hour  there  was  no¬ 
thing  tcf  be  had.  He  returned  to  tell  her 
so,  with  a  disappointed  face,  and  to  his 
surprise  she  looked  up  at  him  with  great 
tears  shining  in  her  dusk  eyes,  and  took  nis 
hand  in  both  her  own. 

“  How  good  you  are  !”  she  said.  “  How 
good!  how  good!  How  can  I  ever  thank 
you,  Mr.  Mason  ?” 

Mr.  Mason  had,  like  all  his  sex — devoid  of 
little  weaknesses  of  any  sort  themselves — 
a  strong  aversion  to  scenes.  He  turned  very 
red,  and  drew  his  hand  away,  as  if  those  soft 
fingers  burned  him  —  muttering  something 
incoherent  about  “not  mentioning  it — taking 
a  little  nap  in  her  chair  before  the  train 
came.” 

“Wait  a  minute,”  she  said;  “we  don’t 
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know  what  may  happen  I  I  may  be  followed, 
and  brought  back  in  spite  of  you  ;  and  some 
day  I  may  need  a  kind  friend’s  help  again. 
Take  this  ring  ;  it  is  worth  a  great  deal.  Oh, 
you  muat— and  keep  it  for  my  sake.  Give 
me  your  London  address,  now  that  we  have 
time,  and  whether  we  get  safe  to  Paris  or 
not.  Someday  I  may  seek  your  help  again  ; 
and  if  ever  I  need  you,  you  will  come  ?” 

“  I  will  come,”  he  said  simply. 

He  gave  her  the  address,  No.  50  Half- 
Moon  Terrace,  Bloomsbury,  and  she  wrote 
it  in  a  little  pocket-book.  The  ring  she  had 
forced  upon  him  blazed  in  his  hand  like  a 
glowing  coal,  it  was  an  opal,  curiously  set 
in  dead  gold — most  sinister  and  beautiful  of 
stones. 

“Thank  you,  Mr.  Mason,”  she  repeated, 
looking  gratefully  up  with  those  wonderful 
black  eyes.  “  I  will  never  forget  your  kind¬ 
ness  while  I  live.  And  now  I  will  try  to 
rest  till  the  train  comes.” 

She  sank  down  in  her  chair  before  the  tire, 
shading  her  face  with  one  hand,  and  Duke 
left  her,  and  paced  up  and  down  the  plat¬ 
form.  How  the  moments  lagged — it  was 
worse  than  waiting  in  the  tree.  Once  in 
motion,  and  Speckhaven  in  the  distance,  he 
could  feel  almost  safe — not  before. 

“  Poor  little  thing  !  ”  he  thought ;  “  poor 
little  pretty  young  lady  !  What  a  brute 
that  uncle  must  be  to  persecute  and  im¬ 
prison  such  a  helpless,  tender  creature,  and 
what  a  lucky  fellow  that  Robert  is  !  ” 

One  !  pealed  from  the  station  clock.  An 
hour  and  fifteen  minutes  yet  to  wait,  and 
every  second  precious.  Half -past  Jone  ! — 
two  ! — Duke’s  heart  was  beating  thick  and 
fast  with  suspense.  Fifteen  minutes  more — 
he  would  go  and  see  if  she  slept — poor  child. 
He  turned  to  go — stopped  short — his  heart 
stopped  too,  for  carriage  wheels  were  flying 
through  the  silent  streets,  straight  along  to 
the  station.  Nearer,  nearer  !  A  sudden 
stop — a  man  leaped  out  and  strode  straight 
to  the  waiting-room.  He  heard  a  low,  word¬ 
less  cry  within  that  told  him  all.  Then  with 
clenched  fists,  and  a  ferocious  feeling  in  his 
usually  peaceful  breast,  he  made  for  the 
waiting-room,  and  looming  up  black — stern 
— grim — awful — he  confronted  Mr.  Geoffrey 
Lyndith. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

IN  THE  WAITING-ROOM. 

It  was  a  decidedly  striking  scene — that 
sudden  appearance  of  Mr.  Geoffrey  Lyndith 
in  the  waiting-room  of  the  Speckhaven  sta¬ 
tion. 

Duke,  regarding  it  from  the  doorway, 
thought  so.  Mr.  Mason  by  profession  was  a 
scene-painter  to  the  Royal  Waterloo  Britan¬ 


nia  Theatre,  and  viewing  the  tableau  in  a 
purely  professional  light,  he  decided  it  would 
be  rather  a  strong  finish  for  a  scene  on  the 
boards. 

The  young  lady  had  arisen,  and  stood 
facing  her  guardian.  Her  small,  dark  face, 
always  colourless,  was  blanched  to  a  dull 
dead  white  now,  but  the  large,  dauntless 
dark  eyes  met  his  full — defiant.  She  gave 
one  swift,  sidelong  glance  to  where  Duke 
stood,  and  made  a  rapid  and  almost  im¬ 
perceptible  motion  for  him  to  remain  there. 

Mr.  Lyndith  from  his  entrance  never 
noticed  him,  though  his  glance  scanned 
the  bleak  apartment  in  search  of  any  one  who 
might  be  his  runaway  niece’s  companion.  He 
came  up  close  to  her,  grim  as  an  Egyptian 
death’s  head. 

“  What  does  this  mean,  Olivia  ?  ” 

She  looked  at  him  and  laughed,  a  hard, 
bitter,  laugh  enough. 

“  I  think  it  is  pretty  plain,  Uncle 
Geoffrey.  I  am  trying  to  run  away.  In 
fifteen  minutes  more  I  should  have  suc¬ 
ceeded,  too.  Why  have  you  followed  me, 
Mr.  Lyndith?” 

“Rather  an  insolent  question,  I  think, 
and  an  unnecessary  one,  too.  ” 

“For  its  insolence  I  don’t  know — of  its 
necessity  I  am  very  sure.  Why  have  you 
taken  the  trouble  to  follow  me?  You  cer¬ 
tainly  don’t  expect  I  shall  go  back  ?  ” 

They  were  strikingly  like  each  other,  as 
they  stood  there,  a  red  sullen  glow  of  anger 
burning  deep  in  their  eyes,  the  young  girl’s 
handsome,  resolute  lips  compressed.  The 
mau  knew  her  well,  and  knew  that  the  hour 
had  come  when  he  must  play  his  last  card. 
He  did  not  answer  her  last  defiant  remark  ; 
he  asked  a  question  very  quietly  : 

“Are  you  alone,  Olivia?” 

“Who  is  likely  to  be  my  companion  ?  ” 
she  answrered  recklessly.  “What  friend 
have  I — thanks  to  you — who  is  there  in  the 
world  to  be  my  companion  in  any  of  my  re¬ 
bellious  flights  ?  I  stand  here  as  I  stand  on 
earth— alone— Heaven  help  me  !  ” 

Her  voice  broke  a  little.  With  a  passion¬ 
ate  gesture  she  turned  away  and  looked  into 
the  fire.  Mr.  Lyndith  regarded  her  in  stony 
calm. 

“  May  I  ask  your  present  intentions, 
Olivia  ?  It  would  be  a  pity  for  us  to  mis¬ 
understand  each  other  in  the  least.” 

“  I  am  going  to  Paris,”  she  answered,  her 
reckless  manner  returning.  “  Madame  le 
Comtesse  de  Florial  was  my  mother’s  friend. 
She  will  protect  and  shelter  me.” 

“She  will  not  defy  your  guardian.  A 
Frenchwoman  brought  up  as  Madame  de 
Florial  has  been,  would  be  the  very  last  on 
earth  to  countenance  a  young,  unmarried 
girl  in  such  insubordination  as  yours,  Olivia; 
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and  if  it  were  otherwise,  I  have  law  and 
right  on  my  side.  Remember,  I  am  your 
guardian  !  ’ 

“You  are  my  tyrant — my  jailer  !  I  will 
never  go  back  to  the  Grange — never,  so  help 
me  Heaven  !  ” 

She  raised  her  arm  with  a  gesture  worthy 
Rachel  herself.  Mr.  Mason,  in  the  doorway, 
contemplated  her  admiringly. 

“  There  is  a  court  of  appeal  for  such  as  I, 
even  in  England.  To  that  orphans’  tribunal 
I  will  go,  and  we  will  see  whether  you  are  to 
be  an  Eastern  despot,  and  I  your  slave  or 
not.  In  fifteen  minutes  the  London  train 
will  be  here  ;  in  fifteen  minutes  I  leave 
Speckhaven  for  ever.  I  will  not  go  back, 
Geoffrey  Lyndith!” 

He  drew  out  his  watch  and  looked  at  it, 
replaced  it,  and  came  closer  to  his  niece. 

“Very  well,  Olivia,  it  shall  be  as  you  say, 
only  I  cannot  permit  you  to  travel  alone  ;  I 
will  at  least  accompany  you,  and  instead  of 
flying  to  Paris,  you  shall  return  with  me  to 
Park  Lane.  Such  an  escapade  as  that  you 
propose  is  something  more  than  preposterous 
— a  young  lady  of  your  position,  my  dear, 
running  about  England  and  France  alone  ! 
You  will  come  home  with  me  and  you  will 
listen  to  reason,  and  marry  Sir  Vane  Char- 
teris  in  April,  and  go  back  with  him  to 
Vienna.  Hear  me  „out,  please.  You  once 
told  me  you  would,  on  one  condition.  That 
condition  at  the  time  I  refused  to  comply 
with.  I  withdraw  my  refusal  to-night.  Pro¬ 
mise  to  marry  Sir  Vane,  and  I  will  take  you 
straight  to-night  to  —it  l” 
j^She  started  up,  with  the  gesture  Duke  had 
seen  before — her  hands  clasped,  her  eyes  di¬ 
lating  and  lighting,  her  lips  breathless  and 
apart. 

“  Uncle  Geoffrey— you  will  ?” 

“  I  will.” 

“It  still  lives,  then,  and— is  well  — 
happy ?” 

Mr.  Lyndith  smiled  grimly. 

“It  still  lives;  it  is  well,  I  believe,  and 
as  happy  as  young  persons  or  one  year  and 
nine  months  usually  are.  You  shall  ha\  e  it, 
to  do  with  it  as  you  please,  only  I  hope,  for 
the  honour  of  the  family,  Miss, Lyndith,’  he 
laid  strong  emphasis  on  the  name,  “  that 
you  will  still  continue  to  keep  its  maternity 
a  secret.  Upon  my  word,  I  don’t  know 
what  Sir  Vane  would  say  or  do  if  — ” 

Olivia  Lyndith’s  black  eyes  flashed  upon 
him  with  an  almost  savage  light. 

“Leave  his  name  out  of  the  question,  if 
vou  please.  This  is  your  last  card,  I  am 
aware  ;  you  have  played  it.  Now,  suppose  I 
still  refuse?” 

There  was  a  whole  world  of  scorn  and  de¬ 
fiance  in  the  handsome  mutinous  face  of  this 
girl  of  eighteen.  She  was  trembling  all  over, 


partly  with  cold,  partly  with  nervous  excite¬ 
ment.  Geoffrey  Lyndith  met  her  blazing 
e\  es  steadily4*  with  a  gaze  cold,  hard,  inflex¬ 
ible. 

“  In  that  case  you  shall  never  see  it,  alive 
or  dead.  It  shall  be  taken  from  the  comfort¬ 
able  home  in  which  it  is  now,  and  given  over 
to  the  poorest  hind  I  can  discover  It  shall 
be  brought  up  in  squalid  poverty  and  vice,  a 
creature  which,  when  it  attains  womanhood,, 
you  will  be  the  first  to  shrink  with  horror 
j  from.  That  is  all.” 

A  more  pallid  hue  came  over  the  girl’s 
pallid  face — her  very  lips  whitened  to  ashes. 

“  It  wdl  be  a  fate  good  enough  for  Robert 
Lisle’s  child.  For  you,  Olivia— you  are  but 
eighteen — for  three  years  more,  do  as  you  will 
say  as  you  will,  the  law  makes 
me  your  master.  Your  talk  is  no- 

l  thing  but  talk — the  only  thing  you  can 
bring  against  me,  is  that  I  try  to  carry  out 
the  conditions  of  your  late  father’s  will,  and 
j  see  you  Lady  Charteris  on  '  your  eighteenth 
birthday.  You  refuse — I  have  reason  to  fear 
you  will  run  away  and  go  to  the  bad,  and  to 
prevent  it,  I  fetch  you  down  to  my  country 
house  and  leave  you  there  with  two  trusty 
servants.  Your  orphans’  court  will  tell  you 
I  am  doing  my  duty.  And  should  you  make 
any  such  appeal” — his  face  grew  black  and 
rigid  as  iron — “1  will  tell  to  the  world  the 
whole  story  of  the  shameful  past — how  you, 
a  child,  scarce  sixteen,  ran  away  to  Scotland 
with  a  yeoman’s  son — -a  thief,  Miss  Lyndith, 
caught  in  the  very  act — a  fellow  drowned,  as 
he  deserved  to  be,  in  his  flight  to  America. 

I  The  world  shall  know  this  charming  story, 

!  though  the  honour  of  all  the  Lyndiths  "that 
!  ever  lived  go  with  it.  You  are  very  young, 

|  Olivia — you  are  very  handsome  —  you  are 
proud,  and  came  of  a  proud  race— how  will  it 
be  with  you  then  ?” 

All  her  high  courage — only  a  frantic  wo¬ 
man’s  courage  at  best — had  given  way  under 
the  lash  of  his  scorpion  tongue,  under  his 
resolute  man’s  strength.  She  had  covered 
her  face  with  both  hands — dry,  hysterical 
sobs  shook  her.  The  excitement  of  the  night 
— the  cold — the  desolation,  were  telling  on 
her,  as  such  things  tell  on  her  sex.  Duke 
Mason’s  fists  clenched — the  desire  to  go  and 
punch  Mr.  Lyndith’s  head  was  growing  too 
great  for  human  strength  to  bear. 

“  I  am  sorry  to  distress  you,  Olivia,”  her 
uncle  said,  after  a  very  brief  pause;  “but,  my 
poor,  impulsive,  headstrong  child,  it  is  for 
your  own  good.  You  must  obeyg  your  dead 
father— you  must  marry  the  man  he  chose 
for  vou — you  must  submit  to  the  inevitable. 
Let  the  disgraceful  past  be  blotted  out,  be¬ 
come  the  wife  of  an  honourable  gentle¬ 
man,  and  behave  like  a  rational 
.  being.  You  can’t  suppose  I  want  to 
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drag  the  story  of  that  dead  boor's  villany, 
and  your  folly — to  call  it  by  no  harsher  term 
— before  the  light  ?  I  am  your  best  friend, 
Olivia,  though  you  may  not  think  so.  I 
don’t  want  to  ill-treat  the  little  one,  to  visit 
the  sins  of  her  parents  on  her.  She  has  been 
well  treated  and  cared  for  since  her  birth — 
on  my  honour  she  has — and  I  will  give  her  to 
you,  to  do  with  as  you  please,  as  soon  as  we 
return  to  town.  /  promise  you  this  if  you 
will  promise  to  marry  Sir  Vane  Charteris. 
There  are  eight  minutes  still  before  the  train 
comes;  I  give  you  five  of  them  to  decide. 
Robert  Lisle  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  At¬ 
lantic,  and  you  must  marry  some  time.  Try 
and  consider  that,  Olivia.” 

He  turned  and  left  her.  Her  hands 
dropped  from  before  her  face;  she  walked 
over  to  one  of  the  windows,  and  looked  out. 
There  was  a  whole  world  of  despair  in  the 
large,  melancholy  eyes,  her  arms  huug  list¬ 
lessly  by  her  side  ;  she  stood  there  alone,  a 
very  figure  of  desolation. 

The  brilliant  midnight  moon  shone  down 
with  its  ivory  light;  the  dark,  sandy  waste 
glimmered  in  its  beams.  The  wind  of  the 
cold  March  morning  sighed  eerily  around  the 
lonely  building — without  the  dreariness,  suit¬ 
ing  the  utter  misery  within.  She  sighed  a 
long,  shuddering,  heart-sick  sigh. 

“He  is  right,”  she  thought;  “it  is  in¬ 
evitable.  Ah,  Robert,  my  love,  my  husband, 
if  I  were  only  with  you,  under  the  dark 
Atlantic  waves.  But  I  must  have  your 
child — my  baby — my  darling,  at  any  cost  to 
myself.  What  does  it  matter  what  becomes 
of  such  a  wretch  as  I  am  ?  If  I  must  marry 
some  one,  he  says,  as  well  Sir  Vane  as 
another.  I  will  go  to  St.  George’s  in  lace 
and  orange  blossoms,  and  be  congratulated, 
and  smile,  and  play  the  dreary  play  out. 
Oh,  me,  what  a  farce  it  all  is,  at  the  best, 
and  I  am  so  young,  and  life  is  so  long — so 
long  1  ” 

She  leaned  against  the  window,  and  her 
thoughts  went  back  to  just  such  moonlight 
nights  gone  never  to  come  again.  Nights 
when  he  had  been  by  her  side,  down  in  the 
leafy  arcades  of  Lj  ndith  Court,  in  far-away 
Staffordshire,  and  life  had  seemed  more 
beautiful  and  blissful  than  a  fairy  tale,  or  an 
Arabian  legend.  Again  she  could  see  him, 
tall,  strong,  beautiful,  with  man’s  best 
beauty  ;  again  his  arm  was  about  her — again 
his  voice  in  her  ear. 

“  Be  true  to  me,  Olivia;  trust  me  through 
all  things— for  better,  for  worse,  and  as 
surely  as  Heaven  shines  above  us,  I  will  come 
back  to  claim  you.” 

And  she  had  promised  and — 

“The  five  minutes  have  expired,  Olivia,” 
say  the  pitiless  tones  of  Geoffrey  Lyndith, 
close  beside  her  ;  “  is  it  to  be  yes  or  no  ?  ” 


She  turned  around  and  lifted  v.  the  gas¬ 
light  a  face  so  deathlike,  eyes  dim  and 
lifeless,  that  even  he  shrank  away. 

“It  is  yes,  Uncle  Geoffrey,  and  may 
Heaven  forgive  you.  I  never  will.” 

“You  are  hysterical,  Olivia — I  pardon 
your  wild  words.  You  promise,  if  I  restore 
to  you  your  child,  to  marry  Sir  Vane 
Charteris  ?  ” 

“  I  promise  !  ” 

The  words  dropped  like  ice  from  her  lips. 
He  held  out  his  hand,  looking  at  her  un¬ 
easily. 

“It  is  a  compact  between  us — you  will 
keep  your  word,  Olivia  ?  ” 

She  drew  back  from  his  extended  hand 
with  a  gesture  of  indescribable  repulsion. 

“  I  will  never  shake  hands  with  you  again 
as  long  as  I  live,  and  will  keep  my  word. 
Have  you  not  said  we  Lyndiths  always  do 
that  ?  I  could  tell  you  of  a  promise  I  made 
two  years  ago  that  I  am  breaking  now,  but 
you  would  say  rash  promises  made  to  yeo¬ 
men’s  sons  are  better  broken  than  kept.  Are 
you  quite  sure,  Mr.  Lyndith,  you  will  keep 
your  pledge  to  me  ?  ” 

“  On  my  sacred  honour.  And  now  I  must 
send  Joseph  back  to  the  Grange,  and  there 
will  be  barely  time  to  get  our  tickets  before 
the  train  comes.” 

He  hastened  out.  Miss  Lyndith  at  once 
crossed  the  waiting-room  to  where  Duke 
Mason  still  stood  unseen. 

“I  am  going  with  my  uncle,”  she  said 
hurriedly;  “there  is  no  alternative. 
Whatever  happens,  with  all  my  heart  I  thank 
you.  ” 

She  took  his  hand  in  both  her  own,  and 
looked  steadily  up  in  his  honest,  homely 
face. 

“  You  have  a  home,  a  wife,  mother,  sister, 
perhaps?  Tell  me.” 

“  I  have  a  home,  such  as  it  is,  and  a  sister 
to  keep  it — yes.” 

The  large,  dark  eyes  still  searched  his  face, 
the  soft  patrician  fingers  still  clasped  his 
own. 

“  You  have  a  good  face,  an  honest  face, 
and  a  kind,  loyal  heart,  I  know.  If  it  is. 
ever  in  your  power,  Mr.  Mason,  I  wonder  if 
you  would  aid  me  again  ?  ” 

“  As  freely  as  I  have  aided  you  to-night, 
madame.” 

“Then — I  have  your  address,  you  know — if 
I  ever  send  for  you — if  I  send  for  you  soon — 
will  you  come  to  me,  no  matter  how  strange 
it  may  seem  ?  ” 

“  I  will  come  !  ” 

She  lifted  his  hand  and  kissed  it.  Mr. 
Marmaduke  Mason  blushed  crimson  under 
his  sallow  skin,  and  absolutely  tried  to  draw 
it  away. 
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“Goo I  gracious!"  he  thought,  "if  Ro¬ 
sanna  co'Hld  only  see  this." 

“  Don’t  let  him  see  you  ;  he  may  suspect, 
and  I  thank  you  with  all  my  soul." 

She  left  him.  Mr,  Lyndith  strode  in  and 
went  to  the  ticket-office,  and  on  the  instant 
the  train  came  shrieking  in. 

“Come,  Olivia." 

He  drew  her  rapidly  with  him  into  a 
firjt-class  compartment.  Duke  modestly 
travelled  second-class,  and  took  his  place 
too. 

There  was  a  shriek,  a  clanging  bell,  and 
away  the  “resonant  steam-eagle"  rushed 
through  the  blue  English  night,  and  Speck- 
haven  lay  like  a  place  in  a  dream  behind 
them.  It  was  all  over,  and  he  was  going 
back  to  London  to  the  Royal  Waterloo  Bri¬ 
tannia,  to  Bloomsbury,  to  Rosanna  and  his 
old  humdrum  commonplace  life,  and  only 
the  yellow  gleam  of  the  opal  on  his  finger 
was  left  to  remind  him  that  his  strange  ad¬ 
venture  of  this  night  was  not  all  a  dream. 

CHAPTER  Y. 

ROBERT  HAWKSLEY. 

On  the  1st  of  April,  in  the  year  of  grace 
1847,  the  steamship  “Land  of  Columbia" 
sailed  from  New  York  to  Liverpool,  bearing 
many  passengers  to  the  British  shores.  The 
run  was  an  uncommonly  swift  and  pleasant 
one  ;  not  a  single  storm  came  to  disturb 
them,  or  bring  the  demon  of  sea-sickness 
into  their  midst,  from  the  time  they  steamed 
out  of  New  York  Bay,  until  they  sighted  th* 
cliffs  of  Albion. 

“  You  are  the  only  *  heavy  swell  ’  we  have 
had,  my  lord,"  the  captain  said  to  one  of 
his  passengers  ;  “we  have  made  the  best 
run  of  the  year.  We  will  drop  'anchor  this 
evening  in  the  Mersey.  ” 

“  Well,"  the  gentleman  addressed  made  an¬ 
swer,  “  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it.  I  never  feel 
so  much  in  my  element  as  I  do  at  sea.  I 
believe  an  All- Wise  Providence  originally 
cut  me  out  for  an  old  salt,  and  by  some  mis¬ 
take  I  was  born  Baron  Montalien  instead. 
It’s  the  old  story,  captain — the  round  pegs 
got  into  the  square  holes,  and  vice  versa.  As 
a  first-class  seaman,  I  might  have  been  of 
some  use  to  my  generation;  as  it  is"  — 
his  lordship  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
sauntered  away. 

If  you  had  told  Nugent  Horatio  Earls- 
court,  Baron  Montalien;  that  he  was  a  very 
proud  man,  and  an  aristocrat  to  the  core  of 
his  heart,  I  don’t  think  he  would  have 
believed  you.  It  was  quite  true,  however. 
He  went  in  for  all  sorts  of  republican  doc¬ 
trines,  and  radical  reforms,  and  the  rights  of 
the  people,  and  thought  the  Americans  the 
greatest, noblest  people  alive  (or  said  he  did), 


and  would  no  more  have  entertained  a  mer¬ 
cantile  prince,  or  a  cotton-spinning  million¬ 
aire  at  his  table,  than  he  would  a  chaw-ba¬ 
con  off  his  estate  down  in  the  green  Wold 
of  Lincolnshire.  A  Geraldine  de  Montalien 
had  come  over  with  the  Conqueror  ;  a  Ro- 
dolf  Montalien  had  forced  King  John  to 
sign  Magna  Charta;  a  Prior,  Francis  of  Mon¬ 
talien,  had  been|  great  Earl  Warwick’s  right- 
hand  man  ;  a  Guy  Montalien  had  died  fight¬ 
ing  for  the  “  White  Rose  and  the  long  heads 
of  hair."  A  Jasper  Montalien,  the  legend 
of  their  house  said,  had  made  sad  havoc 
with  the  virgin  heart  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  being 
a  tall  and  proper  gentleman,  cunning  of  fence, 
and  handsome  as  a  Greek  god,  as  it  was  in 
his  nature  to  be.  They  had  been  strong 
barons,  and  skilled  warriors,  from  time  im¬ 
memorial,  and  they  had  quartered  their 
arms  with  royal  houses  before  now,  and 
brides  with  princely  blood  in  their  veins  had 
stepped  across  the  threshold  of  Montalien 
Priory.  And  the  blue  blood  of  hundreds  of 
haughty  barons  had  gone  down  to  Nugent, 
the  present  lord  of  Montalien,  and  he  would 
have  looked  at  you  with  his  classical,  patri¬ 
cian  face,  and  told  you,  the  accident  of  birth 
was  nothing  less  than  nothing,  that 

“  True  hearts  are  more  than  coronets. 

And  simple  faith  than  Norman  blood 

only  “Lady  Vere  de  Vere  "  had  not  then 
been  written,  and  annihilated  you  with  one 
glance  of  his  steel-blue  eyes,  had  you  pre¬ 
sumed  to  come  one  inch  nearer  than  it  was 
his  will  to  let  you. 

He  had  been  making  an  Americau  tour  in¬ 
cognito  as  “  Mr.  Earlscourt,  for  the  past 
nine  months,  and  had  almost  enjoyed  him¬ 
self.  He  had  hunted  buffaloes,  and  had  a 
shot  or  two  at  hostile  bands  of  Indians,  and 
found  life  a  good  deal  less  of  a  bore  than  he 
had  done  any  time  these  last  twenty  years. 
He  was  fifty  years  old  now,  and  there  were 
many  silver  threads  in  his  dark  hair  ;  he  was 
unutterably  patrician-looking,  with  the 
broad  brow,  the  handsome,  classical  nose, 
the  determined  mouth,  hereditary  in  his 
race. 

“Yes,  I  am  sorry,”  Lord  Montalien 
thought,  as  he  strolled  away.  “If  it  is 
worth  while  to  regret  anything  in  this  lower 
world,  which  I  greatly  doubt,  I  shall 
regret  America.  The  big  game  out  there 
have  spoiled  me  for  anything  at  home,  and  I 
shall  fall  a  victim  once  more  to  that  horrible 
complaint,  ennui,  or  as  our  lively  French 
neighbours  call  it,  ‘  La  maladie  sans  mala - 
die.’  I  shall  yawn  through  dreary  debates 
in  the  House.  I  shall  be  bored  to  death 
every  Christmas  down  at  Montalien  among 
the  ‘horny-handed  sons  of  toil,’ and  dowa¬ 
gers  with  daughters  to  marry  will  make  my 
life  a  horror  to  me  during  the  season. " 
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Lord  Montalien  had  drawn  near  a  solitary- 
figure;  leaning  against  the  bulwarks,  and 
gazing  with  an  intensity  quite  remarkable, 
in  the  direction  whence  England  lay,  gazing 
so  absorbed  that  he  never  heard  the  ap¬ 
proaching  footsteps. 

“Here’s  that  fellow  Hawksley,  now,”  the 
peer  thought,  with  a  sudden  sense  of  injury; 
“  how  thoroughly  in  earnest  he  seems,  how 
intensely  anxious  to  get  home  !  1  suppose 

England  is  his  home. 

Why  can’t  I  feel  like  that — why  don’t  I 
long  to  see  Francis  and  Guy,  after  a  year’s 
separation  ? 

Well,  I  think  I  really  shall  be  pleased  to 
see  Guy  again.  How  like  his  mother  the  lad 
is  !  Poor  Venetia  !  I’m  afraid  it  must  have 


fond  of  her  once. 


Hawksley  !  ”  he  laid  his  small,  shapely 
hand— like  a  woman’s — on  the  shoulder  of 
the  man  who  stood  gazing  at  the  sunlit  sea 
and  sky. 

The  man  started.  He  was  a  young  man, 
some  five-and  -  twenty,  perhaps,  very 
tall,  very  fair,  very  good-looking.  More  than 
good-looking,  with  brilliant,  blue  eyes,  sap¬ 
phire  blue  to  their  very  depths  ;  luxuriant 
chestnut  beard  and  hair,  and  a  fair  English 
skin,  tanned  golden  brown. 

Among  all  his  fellow-passengers  across, 
the  only  one  in  whom  Lord  Montalien  had 
deigned  to  take  the  slightest  interest  was 
this  young  man. 

This  yrung  man  who  wore  a  rough,  shab¬ 
by  i;oat,  a  felt  hat,  and  who  was  too  poor  to 
travel  in  the  first  cabin. 

His  name  on  the  passenger  list  was  Ro¬ 
bert  Hawksley  ;  he  was  a  returned  English¬ 
man,  who  had  spent  the  last  two  years  in 
roughing  it  in  the  Western  States ;  and 
who,  judging  by  appearances,  had  not  made 
his  fortune.  Since  he  had  come  on  board  at 
New  York,  au  intent  e,  a  sickening  longing 
to  reach  England  possessed  him.  He  seem¬ 
ed  unable  either  to  eat  or  sleep.  At  night, 
when  the  midnight  stars  shone  over  the  pur¬ 
ple  S3a,  he  paced  the  deck,  hour  after  hour, 
ever  gazing  toward  where  England  lay,  with 
a  burning  hunger  of  impatience  in  his  eyes. 
He  was  a  self-contained  man,  who  said  little 
to  those  about  him,  and  this  very  reticence 
and  quietude  first  drew  the  nobleman  to¬ 
ward  him  ;  he  sought  to  make  no  acquaint¬ 
ances — he  was  modest  and  unassuming  to  an 
unusual  degree,  and  Lord  Montalien,  who 
kept  sundry  very  wealthy  fellow-passengers 
at  a  safe  distance,  and  who  knew  every 
sailor  on  board  by  name,  was  on  the  most 
friendly  footing  with  Robert  Hawksley.  If 
he  had  sought  to  force  his  confidence  or 
companionship  upon  him,  his  lordship  would 
have  sent  him  to  Coventry  in  three  minutes. 


but  he  never  did.  He  talked  to  my  lord, 
when  my  lord  desired  it,  and  if  he  were 
passed  by  unnoticed,  he  did  not  seem  to  care 
one  whit.  He  was  so  thoroughly  indepen¬ 
dent,  and  manly,  and  simple,  that  his  grave 
dignity  always  commanded  respect. 

“  Well,  Mr.  Hawksley,”  his  lordship 
said,  “  we  are  almost  thereat  last.” 

“  At  last  !  ”  the  young  man  drew*  a  long 
breath,  a  long,  eager  sigh. 

“You  say  that  as  though  we  had  been  a 
month  out,  and  yet  we  have  had  a  remark¬ 
ably  speedy  passage.  Y"ou  are  very  anxious 
to  arrive  ?  ” 

“Very  anxious  ;  the  passage  has  been  in¬ 
tolerably  slow  to  me,  and  yet— and  yet — 
perhaps,  I  had  much  better  not  have  come 
at  all.” 

“That  depends.  You  have  numbers  of 
fiiends,  no  doubt,  Avho  will  rejoice  to  greet 
you  after  two  years’  absence.” 

The  young  man  looked  at  him  with  those 
wonderful  blue  eyes,  and  then  away  at  the 
golden  light  on  the  sea. 

“  I  have  no  friends,  my  lord — none. 
There  is  but  one  in  all  England  who  cares 
for  me,  and  she  must  be  either  more  or  less 
than  a  friend.” 

“Oh  !  I  see — a  ‘lady  in  the  case,’  as  they 
say  in  Irish  duels.  Then  you  come  home  for 
a  bride  ;  that  is  the  cause  of  all  this  burning 
impatience.  My  lad,  I  congratulate  you — 
I  remember  being  young  once  myself,  and  it 
was  very  nice.  And  no  doubt  the  young 
lady  counts  the  hours  even  more  impatiently 
than  you  do.” 

“  No  !”  said  Robert  Hawksley,  “she  does 
not  even  know  I  am  coming.” 

“  What  !  You  did  not  write  and  tell  her  ? 
You  wish  to  give  her  a  melodramatic  surprise, 

T  suppose  ?” 

“I  have  never  written  to  her,  my  lord. 
During  the  two  years  I  have  been  roughing 
it  out  there  among  the  prairies,  I  have  never 
had  a  line  from  her,  nor  from  any  one  in 
England.  She  does  not  even  know  that  I 
am  alive.  She  is  far  above  me,  Lord  Mortta- 
lien,  in  rank,  but  two  years  ago  she  loved 
me.” 

“  And  you  are  going  back,  and  you  expect 
to  find  her  unchanged,”  the  nobleman  said, 
with  a  compassionate  smile.  “My  good 
fellow,  in  that  world  no  one  is  remembered 
two  weeks.  Is  there  a  woman  living,  I 
'  wonder,  to  whom  two  years’  absence  would 
not  serve  as  a  sponge  to  wipe  out  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  best  man  alive  ?  What  have  beau¬ 
tiful  frivolous  creatures  like  those  to  do  with 
constancy,  and  honour,  and  truth,  and  al 
such  stern  masculine  virtues?  They  are 
butterflies,  born  to  flutter  in  sunlight  and 
flattery,  and  forget  the  rose  in  whose  breast 
they  nestle  this  moment,  for  the  tulip  they 
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fly  to  the  next.  That  sounds  poetical,  doesn’t  j 
it,  Hawksley  ?  Believe  me,  though,  it  is 
true.” 

The  young  man  started  ;  he  often  did,  as 
though  the  sound  of  his  own  name  were  un¬ 
familiar. 

“She  will  be  true,”  he  said  liuskily  “  she 
loved  me  !” 

“  Ah,  yes — no  doubt— two  years  ago.  And 
you  have  never  heard  from  her  since,  and 
you  go  back  and  expect  to  find  her 
unchanged.  My  lad,  I  never  expect  j 
to  find  anything  as  I  have  left  it,  after 
two  months’  absence — and  to  trust  to  a 
woman  !  Pin  your  faith  to  a  weathercock, 
trust  to  the  shifting  quicksand  if  jmu  like, 
but  don’t  look  for  fidelity  from  the  fair, 
fickle  daughters  of  Eve.  I  am  fifty-three 
years  old,  Mr.  Hawksley,  and  I  know  what 
I  am  talking  about.  And  a  wiser  and  great¬ 
er  than  you  or  I,  a  monarch  and  a  poet,  who 
had  several  thousand  wives  if  I  mistake  not, 
has  told  us,  ‘All  is  vanity.’  If  she  is  not 
the  wife  of  some  other  man  months  ago,  you 
may  consider  yourself  a  fortunate  fellow.’’ 

Robert  Hawksley  looked  at  him  with  an 
angry  flash  of  his  blue  eyes. 

“  She  was  my  wife,”  he  said  haughtily. 

“  Oh  !  your  wife.  Well,  that’s  different, 
you  see.  A  man  may  expect  fidelity  from 
his  wife,  with  some  show  of  reason.  And 
you  have  never  written  to  her  in  two  years  ! 
Hasn’t  that  been  a  little  oversight  on  your 
part,  my  dear  boy  ?” 

“It  would  have  been  useless.  I  have 
told  you,  my  lord,  she  is  far  above  me  in  sta¬ 
tion  ;  and  her  uncle,  her  guardian,  would  i 
permit  no  letters  of  mine  to  reach  her.  I  \ 
know  him  well  enough  for  that.” 

“  Indeed  !  Yours  was  a  clandestine  mar¬ 
riage,  then,  I  take  it  ?” 

“It  was.  Poor  child — I  did  wrong,  I  sup-  i 
pose— she  was  only  sixteen,  I  twenty-two; 
she  an  heiress,  and  of  as  proud  a  family  as 
any  in  England,  and  I — a  nobody  !  But  we 
loved  each  other,  and  for  four  months  were  \ 
happy — were  in  Heaven. 

‘  ‘  Then  I  don’t  say  you  have  done  so  very 
badly  with  your  life,  after  all,  ”  Lord  Mon- 
talien  remarked.  “  There  are  some  of  us 
who  go  through  the  world,  and  don’t  find  j 
four  days — four  hours  of  perfect  bliss.  And 
the  flinty -hearted  uncle  wouldn’t  be  reason-  ; 
able,  and  accept  the  inevitable  ?  He  tore  his  j 
daughter  away,  and  you  became  an  exile  ?  | 
And  now  you  are  going  back — may  I  ask  —  ; 
why  ?n 

“To  claim  my  wife,  in  spite  of  him — to 
fetch  her  to  America  if  she  will  come.  I  i 
can  give  her  a  home  there — not  such  as  she  j 
has  been  accustomed  to,  but  if  she  loves  me 
as  she  did,  she  will  be  happier  with  me  in  a 
cottage  than  without  me  in  a  palace.” 


“  If  !”  Lord  Montalien  repeated,  half  cyn¬ 
ically,  half  sadly  ;  “  if  she  loves  you  as  she 
did,  Robert  Hawksley.  And  she  has  had 
two  years  to  forget  you  !  Well,  well.  She 
is  your  wife  ;  I  will  not  say  a  word,  and  I 
hope — yes,  my  lad,  I  hope  you  will  find  her 
an  exception  to  her  sex,  and  true  and  tender, 
and  ready  to  fly  with  you  to  the  uttermost 
ends  of  the  earth.  You  are  a  fine  fellow,  I 
am  certain,  and  handsome,  and  there  are  wo¬ 
men  alive,  I  dare  say,  who  wouid  go  with 
such  a  man  as  you  to  beggary.  I’ve  never 
met  any  of  those  paragons  myself,  and  I 
don’t  think  1  ever  shall  ;  but  poets  and  novel¬ 
ists,  and  playwrights  tell  us  they  exist. 
Those  stupid  British  theories  of  birth  !  As 
if  a  lusty  young  fellow  like  you,  well-manner¬ 
ed,  well-looking,  healthy  in  mind  and  body, 
were  not  a  mate  for  a  princess. 

‘  When  Adam  delved,  and  Eve  span, 

Who  was  then  the  gentleman  ?  ’ 

When  will  the  day  come  when  all  monarchies 
will  end,  and  the  Sovereign  People  rule  ?  I 
like  the  Americans ;  I  like  their  inde¬ 
pendence,  the  simplicity  of  their  society.  I 
consider  George  Washington  one  of  the 
greatest  men  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  I 
should  ask  nothing  better  than  to  spend  my 
life  among  the  vast,  rolling  prairies,  the 
herds  of  buffalo,  and  the  Indian  tribes.  If  I 
were  not  Alexander,  I  would  be — the  other 
person.  If  I  were  not  Baron  Montalien,  of 
Montalien,  I  would  be  a  hunter  on  the  west¬ 
ern  plains.  But  noblesse  oblige,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  which,  in  my  case,  means  I 
must  assume  the  old  tread-mill  life  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  society,  and  dinner 
parties,  and  fox-hunting,  and  find  it  all 
vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.  Why  could 
not  that  pig-headed  English  aristocrat,  the 
uncle,  have  left  you  alone  with  your  pretty 
bride?  Wrhy  couldn’t  he  have  stormed  through 
five  acts,  as  they  do  in  theatres,  and  then 
come  round  suddenly  in  the  last  scene  with 
‘  Bless  you,  my  children  !  Take  her,  you 
dog,  and  be  happy  ?  ’  Why  couldn’t  he  ? 
But  remember  this,  my  boy,”  his  hand  fell 
kindly  on  the  young  man’s  shoulder,  “if 
you  ever  need  a  friend,  and  I  can  help  you, 
come  to  me.  I  never  forget  any  one  whom  I 
once  fancy,  and  I  fancy  you.  Come  to  me, 
and  command  me  in  any  way  you  please.  ” 

He  gave  him  a  card,  with  his  title,  and 
“  Montalien  Priory,  Lincolnshire,  and  Gaunt 
Street,  London,”  engraved  upon  it,  and 
sauntered  away.  Robert  Hawksley  looked 
after  him. 

“  If  Geoffrey  Lyndith,  or  Sir  Vane 
Charteris.  had  been  like  that,”  he  thought ; 
“  but  no,  it  is  only  talk,  after  all.  If  she  had 
been  his  daughter,  or  niece,  he  would  have 
behaved  just  the  same.  No,  not  the  same  ; 
I  don’t  think  Lord  Montalien  could  stoop  to 
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crime  and  treachery,  as  Geoffrey  Lyndith  did 
to  banish  me.  It  sounds  very  gracious  for 
Lord  Montalien,  in  his  position,  to  say  such 
things,  but  haven’t  I  seen  him  when  that 
rich  Boston  manufacturer  tried  to  be  hand 
and  glove  with  him,  put  him  down  with  two 
or  three  cold,  sarcastic  sentences?  He  is 
like  all  the  rest  of  his  order,  but  she — ah, 
my  darling !  be  faithful,  be  true,  until  I 
come,  and  we  will  yet  be  happy  together  in 
spite  of  them  all  !  ” 

And  then  Robert  Hawksley,  with  his 
handsome  face  all  aglow,  and  gilded  in  the 
sunlight,  watched  the  land  they  were  near¬ 
ing,  with  his  heart  in  his  eyes. 

Early  next  day,  the  passengers  of  the 
“Land  of  Columbia”  were  safely  in  Liver¬ 
pool.  Lord  Montalien  shook  hands  with 
Robert  Hawksley  on  the  quay,  without  one 
tinge  of  condescension  or  patronage. 

“  Remember,  Hawksley,  if  I  can  ever  be 
of  service  to  you,  come  to  me.  I  will  help 
you  if  I  can.” 

And  Mr.  Hawksley  had  said,  “Thank 
you,  my  lord,  I  will  remember.”  And  so 
they  had  parted;  and  how  was  either  to 
dream  that  that  promise  involved  the  future 
lives  of  the  two  dearest  to  them  both  ? 

There  was  an  hour  to  spare  before  the 
train  by  which  the  young  man  meant  to 
travel  to  London  would  start.  He  turned 
into  a  coffee-house,  ordered  his  breakfast, 
and  while  he  waited,  took  up  a  greasy  paper 
lying  on  the  table.  It  was  a  copy  of  the 
London  Morning  Post  three  days  old,  but 
the  returned  Englishman,  to  whom  English 
papers  were  as  rare  as  angels’  visits,  read  it 
with  avidity.  He  was  reading  the  fashion¬ 
able  intelligence,  whom,  were  party-going, 
party-giving,  who  was  presented  at  the  last 
drawing  room,  whom  were  being  married, 
and  to  whom.  And  in  this  list  he  came  upon 
the  following  paragraph  : 


“  The  marriage  of  Sir  Vane  Ckarteris,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Legation  to  Vienna,  to  Miss  Olivia  Lyn- 
oith,  of  Lyndith  Court,  Staffordshire,  niece  of 
Geoffrey  Lyndith,  Esq.,  so  long  postponed  on 
account  of  the  yo  ng  lady’s  ill-health,  is  posi¬ 
tively  fixed  for  the  fourteenth  of  the  present 
month.  Immediately  after  the  honeymoon, 
which  is  to  be  spent  in  Italy,  Sir  Vane  and  Lady 
Charteris  depart  for  the  Viennese  Court.” 


Robert  Hawksley  read  this  paragraph,  and 
read  it  again— slowly,  painfully,  with  a  face 
from  which  every  drop  of  blood  surely  re¬ 
ceded.  He  held  the  paper  before  him,  his 
eyes  dilating,  his  face,  his  lips  turning  to  the 
hue  of  ashes.  No  word,  no  exclamation 
escaped  him  ;  he  sat  as  rigid  as  a  man  turn¬ 
ing  to  stone.  The  waiter  brought  him  his 
breakfast,  and  stared  at  him  aghast.  He 
spoke  to  him,  he  did  not  hear  ;  he  t  ouched 
him,  and  a  pair  of  sightless  eyes  looked  up 
from  the  paper. 


“  Ere’s  your  brekwist,  sir — hanj  think 
helse,  sir  ?  ”  But  the  words  fell  on  dull 
ears.  “  Blessed  if  I  don’t  think  he’s  going 
to  ’ave  a  fit !  ”  thought  the  waiter,  and  left 
him. 

Robert  Hawksley  sat  there,  and  read 
again  and  again  that  brief,  commonplace 
paragraph  in  the  Morning  Post .  Waiters 
and  customers  stared  alike  in  wonder  at  the 
young  man,  who  sat  with  his  untasted  break¬ 
fast  before  him,  and  with  that  rigid,  awfully 
corpse-like  face. 

He  rose  at  last,  and  laid  down  the  paper. 
The  waiter  approached,  and  he  demanded  his 
bill.  He  had  touched  nothing,  but  he  paid  it 
at  once,  and  without  a  word  walked  out  of 
the  house. 

The  bright  April  sun  was  shining,  the 
streets  were  alive  with  people,  but  .Robert 
Hawksley,  seeing  nothing,  hearing  nothing, 
walked  blindly  on  like  a  man  in  a  dream. 

“  Married  !”  the  word  tolled  through  his 
brain  like  a  bell.  “  Married  on  the  four¬ 
teenth.  And  this  is  the  thirteenth.  To¬ 
night  I  will  be  in  London,  and  to-morrow  is 
her  wedding-day  !”  He  laughed  aloud  in  an 
insane  sort  of  way,  rather  to  the  surprise  of  the 
passers-by.  “And  two  years  and  a  half 
ago  she  was  my  wife.  Lord  Montalien  was 
right,  then,  after  all.  I  suppose  it  will  be 
at  St.  George’s,  Hanover  Square.  Well,  I 
am  not  invited,  nor  expected,  nor,  I  dare  say, 
wanted;  but  still,  Sir  Vane  Charteris,  I  shall 
go  to  your  wedding.” 

An  hour  later,  and  the  express  train  was 
flying  homeward,  and  Robert  Hawksley  sat 
gazing  straight  before  him  at  the  flying  land¬ 
scape,  and  blue  English  sky,  with  that  fierce 
hunger  in  his  eyes,  and  his  teeth  clenched 
hard  behind  his  auburn  beard. 

“  Married  !”  that  bell  in  his  brain  seemed 
still  tolling.  “  Married  to-morrow,  to  Sir 
Vane  Charteris.  Well  —  when  to-morrow 
comes,  we  will  see !” 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  DAWN  OF  THE  FOURTEENTH  OF  APRIL. 

It  was  the  thirteenth  of  April,  and  late  in 
the  afternoon.  Sunshine  flooded  the  quiet 
streets  of  Bloomsbury,  and  the  windows  of 
Half -Moon  Terrace,  happening  to  face  west¬ 
ward,  were  all  aflame  with  the  golden  light 
of  the  sky — a  sky  as  blue  as  though  Half- 
Moon  Terrace  were  in  Venice,  instead  of  the 
parish  of  Bloomsbury,  London.  It  was  an 
arc  of  dreary  brick  boxes,  and  had  'only 
one  side  of  the  way,  the  other  being  mews. 
And  in  the  particular  brick  box  where  Mr. 
Duke  Mason  had  set  up  his  household  gods, 
he  had  a  chimney-sweep  for  a  neighbour  in 
the  attic,  and  a  lame  cobbler  who  kept  a 
shop  on  the  first  floor.  Mr.  Mason’s  domi- 
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cile  consisted  of  four  diminutive  rooms,  a 
kitchen  with  a  bedroom  off  for  his  sister 
and  housekeeper,  a  parlour  with  ditto  for 
himself,  and  a  dreary,  unplastered  apart¬ 
ment,  also  opening  off  the  parlour,  which 
served  him  as  a  studio  ;  for  Duke  was  an 
artist,  as  you  have  been  told — scenic  ai'tist, 
his  littld  sign  over  the  door  informed  you — 
assistant  scenic  painter  to  the  Royal  Water¬ 
loo  Britannia.  He  was  also  second  violinist, 
he  likewise  went  on  and  played  a  witch  in 
Macbeth,  Second  Gravedigger,  etc.,  and 
such  powerful  casts.  Being  an  adept  in  the 
'  French  language,  he  moreover  adapted  the 
plays  of  that  nation,  diluting  them  with  in¬ 
sular  virtue,  and  straining  the  French 
morality  a  good  deal  in  order  to  suit  British 
stomachs.  He  also  painted  portraits  when 
he  got  them  to  paint,  so  that  you  perceive 
Mr.  Mason  was  a  gentleman  of  brilliant 
parts  and  great  versatility  of  talent. 

He  stands  in  his  painting-room  this  sunny 
April  afternoon,  hard  at  work.  The  ugly 
bare  room  is  flooded  with  sunshine,  and  walls 
are  covered  with  the  works  of  Duke’s  facile 
brush.  Conspicuous  among  these  is  his  great 
historical  piece,  the  “Battle  of  Bannock¬ 
burn,  ”  with  a  fiery  sunset  in  the  background, 
and  the  faces  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  and 
Robert  Bruce,  and  King  Edward  I.,  all  ablaze 
with  crimson  lake  and  gamboge,  from  the 
lurid  glory  of  the  skies.  I  am  not  positive 
that  those  three  august  personages  were  all 
at  the  battle  of  Bannockburn  ;  no  more  was 
the  artist ;  they  were  in  the  picture,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Scottish  heroes,  in  very  short 
kilts,  and  standing  none  too  strongly  on  their 
legs,  the  royal  Edward  ferocious  of  aspect, 
and  in  scale  armour,  and  breastplate  and 
helmet.  Like  most  other  geniuses,  Mr. 
Mason  was  unappreciated — the  “  Battle  of 
Bannockburn  ”  wouldn’t  sell,  and  the  artist 
had  given  up  historical  painting  and  gone  in 
for  the  Royal  Britannia,  which  yielded  him 
an  income  of  forty-five  shillings  a  week. 

This  afternoon  he  is  at  work  on  a  huge 
square  that  occupies  all  one  side  of  the  room, 
and  is  standing  on  a  ladder,  putting  in  skies 
and  backgrounds.  Close,  it  looks  like  one 
huge  chaos  of  rubies  and  purples,  and  ultra- 
marine  and  gold  leaf — from  the  doorway  it 
looks  like  a  grotto  set  in  goldeu  sands,  and 
in  a  strong  lime  light  will  no  doubt  come  out 
in  dazzling  splendour  to  the  eyes  of  the  fre¬ 
quenters  of  the  Britannia. 

In  the  parlour  adjoining,  the  shabbiest 
and  most  spotlessly  neat  of  parlours,  sits  sew¬ 
ing,  Miss  Rosanna  Mason.  Her  work  is  not 
fancy  work — she  does  not  look  like  one  of 
your  frivolous  creatures  who  give  their  weak 
intellects  to  gold  beads  and  Berlin  work  ;  it 
is — don’t  let  me  shock  anybody — it  is  a  pair 
of  Duke’s  trousers,  which  she  is  mending 


The  full  glow  of  the  yellow  sunlight  floods 
Miss  Mason  as  she  sits  and  sews  in  its  glory, 
and  if  you  are  a  frivolous  person  you  will 
hover  aloof,  and  gaze  with  awe  and  silence. 
She  is  a  lady  of  that  age  which  is  delicately 
mentioned  as  uncertain  ;  she  is  fifteen  yeai’s 
the  Duke’s  senior,  and  Duke  is  five-and- 
twenty.  She  is  tall  and  spare,  as  maiden 
ladies  usually  are  ;  she  has  high  cheek 
bones,  and  thin  lips,  and  deep- set  eyes,  and 
a  Roman  nose,  and  a  tremendous  frontal  de¬ 
velopment  ;  and  her  hair,  which  is  of  the 
hue  called  sandy,  is  tightly  pinned  in  a  lit¬ 
tle  knot  at  the  back  of  her  head.  Her  dress, 
old  and  faded,  is  daintily  clean,  as  is  indeed, 
everything  about  her,  except,  perhaps, 
Duke,  whom  she  loves,  and  prays  for,  and 
tyrannizes  over,  as  some  women  do  over  the 
men  they  like  best. 

There  is  a  tradition  extant,  that  all  old 
maids,  at  some  epoch  in  their  lives,  could 
have  got  married,  if  they  had  willed  it,  and 
there  is  still  another  cruel  tradition,  that  all 
old  maids  want  to  be  married.  Miss  Mason 
triumphantly  vindicated  her  sex  in  both 
these  particulars.  No  man  had  ever  asked 
her  to  marry  him,  and  no  man  had  ever 
lived,  whom  she  wanted  to  marry.  I  hold 
her  up  before  you  in  a  glow  of  honest  pride 
— a  woman  who  was  an  old  maid  pure  and 
simple  from  choice.  She  despised  men  ;  she 
despised  most  women  too — wreak,  purpose¬ 
less  beings,  with  no  higher  aim  than  their 
husbands  and  their  children.  She  had  no 
weakness  herself  ;  she  had  no  pet  dogs,  or 
cats  ;  one  engendered  fleas,  the  other  was  of 
the  thievish  propensities.  She  cultivated 
flowers  ;  the  windows  are  full  of  them  at 
this  moment,  and  beautiful  they  are  amid 
the  London  grime  ;  and  she  loved  children, 
and  she  was  a  devoted  sick  nurse.  Miss 
Rosanna  Mason  was  a  Christian  of  the  aus- 
terest  sort,  who  looked  upon  theatres  and 
ball-rooms  as  the  threshold  of  perdition,  and 
a  low-necked  dress  as  the  first  step  to  ruin. 
She  was  a  thoroughly  good  and  earnest  wo¬ 
man  in  her  way,  which  was  a  very  gloomy 
and  ascetic  way.  If  you  were  sick,  she 
would  sit  up  with  you  night  after  night 
knowing  no  weariness,  asking  no  reward, 
and  in  the  dim  watches,  when  the  pale  lamp 
flickered, and  your  spirits  were  at  their  faint¬ 
est  ebb,  she  would  read  aloud  to  you,  in  a 
cruel  voice,  of  the  awful  terrors  of  the  Last 
Day,  and  th'e  burning  torments  of  such  lost 
and  worldly  souls  as  yourself,  until  your 
blood  curdled  and  your  hair  rose.  Duke 
stood  in  awe  of  her  ;  hadn’t  she  brought 
him  up  since  boyhood,  and  slapped  him, 
and  scolded  him  for  his  good,  until  the  poor 
little  fellow’s  life  had  been  a  misery  to  him  ? 
She  had  meant  him  to  be  a  preacher,  a  mis¬ 
sionary  to  the  heathen,  and  lo  !  here  he  was, 
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at  five-and-twenty,  a  play-actor  !  It  was 
Miss  Mason’s  bitterest  cross,  but  she 
bore  it,  as  we  all,  saints  and  sinners,  must. 

The  afternoon  sun  dropped  low — Miss 
Mason  glancing  out  at  the  crimson  golden 
radiance  yonder  in  the  west,  opined  that  it 
was  almost  time  to  go  and  get  tea.  Duke 
must  depart  for  the  “regions  of  darkness,” 
as  she  alwas  thought  of  the  Britannia,  at 
half-past  six,  and  the  pantaloons  were  done. 
She  glanced  at  their  wearer  and  her  grim 
face  grew  a  shade  more  grim. 

“At  it  again,”  thought  Miss  Mason; 
“  he’s  growing  worse  every  day.” 

Duke  was  not  doing  anything  very  wrong 
— in  fact,  he  was  not  doing  auything  at  all. 
He  sat  perched  on  the  top  of  the  ladder,  his 
brushes  and  palette  unused,  staring  very 
hard  at  nothing,  and  whistling  a  pensive  ac¬ 
companiment  to  his  thoughts.  It  was  quite 
a  new  habit  of  his  this  day-dreaming,  a 
habit  contracted  since  his  late  visit  to  Lin¬ 
colnshire.  That  was  over  three  weeks  ago 
now,  and  as  his  sister  said  to  herself,  he  grew 
worse  every  day.  He  had  not  said  a  word, 
as  you  may  suppose,  of  the  adventure  of  the 
night  of  the  25th  of  March — very  few  people 
felt  tempted  to  pour  the  story  of  their  fol¬ 
lies  into  the  vestal  ear  of  Rosanna,  and  he 
had  hidden  the  opal,  ring  deep  in  the  recesses 
of  his  pocket-book.  He  had  told  nobody  of 
that  strange  adventure,  and  he  had  con¬ 
tracted  a  custom  of  thinking  about  it  a  great 
deal.  The  fair,  proud  face  of  Miss  Olivia 
Lyndith  rose  very  often  between  him  and 
the  canvass  and  haunted  his  dreams.  What 
had  become  of  her  ?  Had  she  married  the 
baronet  ? — he  was  a  baronet,  Duke  supposed 
— or  had  Robert  turned  up  ?  Of  course  not; 
Robert  was  drowned.  It  was  all  darkly 
mysterious.  Just  at  present  he  was  wonder¬ 
ing  how  the  young  lady’s  escape  had  come 
to  be  discovered  so  speedily — it  was  the 
missing  key  did  it,  no  doubt. 

It /tad  been  the  missing  key.  Mrs.  Grim- 
shaw  had  found  herself  unable  to  sleep  that 
night  on  account  of  it.  Had  the  spirit  of 
the  slain  cavalier  whisked  it  off,  or  had  Miss 
Lyndith  anything  to  do  with  it  ?  After 
tossing  several  hours,  Mrs.  Grimshaw  grew 
desperate  -got  up — stole  to  the  young  lady’s 
chamber  to  see  that  all  -w  as  safe.  The  door 
was  unlocked,  the  bed  unslept  in,  the  young 
lady  gone.  Half  an  hour  after,  Mr. 
Lyndith  was  tearing  along  to  the  station  in 
search  of  his  ward. 

“  If  J.  J.  Quill  got  hold  of  the  story  he’d 
work  it  up  in  a  five-act  melodrama,  and 
make  his  fortune,”  thought  Duke.  “  J.  J. 
has  done  all  the  dramas  they’ve  played  at  the 
Britannia  for  the  last  fourteen  years,  except 
what  Fvp.  cooked  over  from  the  French. 
She  said  if  she  ever  needed  me  she  would 


send  for  me  again  ;  I  hope  she  won’i 
sanna  might  find  it  out;  but  then  I 
like  to  see  her  once  more.  How  han 
she  looked  standing  up  there,  and  d« 
that  old  Turk,  her  uncle  !  ” 

Mr.  Mason  unconsciously  assumed 
fiant  attitude  himself,  as  he  thought 
Miss  Mason  saw  him  and  laid  dow 
work. 

“  Duke,”  his  sister  said,  in  a  deep  ba„ 

Duke  started  to  his  usual  position,  . 
laid  hold  of  his  brushes  in  some  trepidation 
It  wasn’t  likely  his  sister  could  read  his 
thoughts,  but  Duke  wouldn’t  be  very  much 
surprised  to  find  that  she  could. 

“Duke!”  repeated  Miss  Mason,  in  her 
deepest  tones,  “  let  there  be  an  end  of  this. 
Tell  me  what  it  means.” 

“An  end  of  what,  Rosanna?  Do  you 
mean  this  scene  ?  Well,  I’m  bringing  it  to 
an  end  as  fast  as  I  can.  I  suppose  those  big 
fellows  do  make  a  mess,  but  there’s  no  help 
for  it.  As  to  what  it  means,  it’s  the  Giotto 
of  the  Venus  Aphrodite,  and  the  piece  it’s 
for  is  a  new  thing,  and  will  make  Tinsel  & 
Spangle,  if  anything  will.  It’s  called  the 
4  Coral  Caves  of  the  Dismal  Deep  ;  ’  and 
tlieie  are  six  acts  and  thirty-seven  scenes  ; 
and  it  all  happens  under  the  sea.  In  the 
ballet,  in  one  part,  where  the  Venus 
Aphrodite  rises  from  the  ocean,  there  are 
five-and-forty  young  women  dressed,  or 
rather  addressed,  as  mermaids  and  sirens, 
and  that  sort  of  people  dancing  around  her 
in  a  blaze  of  golden  fire.  I  appear  in  the 
C.  C.  of  the  D.  D.  myself,  as  a  Triton,  with* 
a  tail  and  a  tripod.  The  Venus  will  be  done, 
of  course,  by  Miss  Annetta  de  Courcy — in 
the  bosom  of  her  family,  Mrs.  Ann  Bullock 
— and  Spangle  himself  takes  the  lovely  young 
Grecian  prince,  who,  going  for  his  morning 
bath  in  the  hEgean  Sea,  is  lured  to  the  Coral 
Caves  by  the  songs  of  the  sirens.  Tinsel 
plays  Neptune  ;  and  one  scene  is  in  six  com¬ 
partments,  with  six  different  actions  going 
on  at  once.  That  will  be  a  poser  for  the 
machinist,  I  flatter  myself.  It’s  a  great 
piece,  Rosanna,  and  we  will  have  to  work 
double  tides  before  the  scenery  is  finished.” 

Mr.  Mason  dashed  in  his  skies  and  clouds 
energetically,  feeling  guiltily,  all  the  while, 
that  his  accusing  angel  in  the  parlour  was 
about  to  bring  him  to  book. 

“  I  don’t  want  to  hear  about  your  Coral 
Caves  and  your  Venus  thingamies,  Duke 
Mason,”  his  sister  retorted,  sternty ;  “  it  is 
bad  enough  to  know  such  sinful  things  exist, 
and  that  my  own  brother  is  risking  his 
eternal  welfare  among  them.  I  want  to 
know  what  you  mean  by  that  odious  habit 
you  have  contracted  of  sitting  for  hours  and 
staring  at  nothing,  like  an  idiot.  It  means 
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ling— don’t  tell  me,  sir — I  know  bet- 

xen  I  suppose  it  means  laziness,  Ro- 
”  Duke  answered,  good-humouredly. 

L  means  more  tfyan  laziness,  though 
bad  enough.  You  know  what  the 
and  wise  Dr,  Watts  says  :  ‘  Di  works 
tur  and  of — ’  ” 

i,  dear  !  Yes,  Rosanna,  I  know;  dqn't 
,  it,”  groaned  Duke. 

But  it  isn’t  laziness  ;  it's  worse,  Duke  !” 

her  cruellest  voice.  “  Don’t  prevaricate 
o  me.  You  have  fallen  in  love.” 

If  Miss  Mason  had  said,  and  truthfully, 
“You  have  committed  a  murder,”  her 
brother  could  hardly  have  looked  more 
alarmed  and  guilty.  Was  it  love,  to  be 
haunted  by  day  and  by  night  by  one  beauti¬ 
ful  face,  to  wear  an  opal  ring  in  a  pocket- 
book,  and  have  a  secret  hidden  from  an  only 
sister  ?  Guilt  was  there,  and  guilt  told. 

“I  see  I  am  right,”  Rosanna  said,  after 
a  thrilling  pause.  “Duke,  who  is  the  young 
woman  ?  ” 

“  Upon  my  word,  Rosanna,  there  is  no 
young  woman.  That  is,  there  isn’t— she 
doesn’t — I  mean — ” 

Rosanna  shook  her  head  bitterly. 

“  That  sounds  very  plausible,  no  doubt, 
brother  Duke,  but  it  doesn’t  decei  ve  me.  ‘  There 
isn’t,  she  doesn’t,’  indeed  !  Oh,  Duke,  have 
I  brought  you  up  to  this  time  of  day,  and 
instilled  the  catechism  into  you,  only  to  see 
you  come  to  this  ?  The  theatre  was  bad 
enough,  but  to  fall  in  love  !  And  next  you 
will  want  to  get  married  !  Duke  !  I  com- 
*mand  you — Who  is  the  hussy?” 

“There’s  no  hussy  in  the  case,  and  I’m 
not  in  love,  and  I  don’t  want  to  get  married. 
Good  gracious  !  Rosanna,  what  crime  will 
you  suspect  a  fellow  of  next  ?  Upon  my 
word  and  honour,  ”  cried  Duke  in  a  paroxysm 
of  torture,  “I  haven’t  a  notion  of  getting 
married  now,  or  even — oh  !  there’s  the  post¬ 
man.  Don’t  mind,  Rosanna,  I’ll  go.” 

Duke  bounced  off  his  ladder,  and  rushed 
to  the  door.  The  postman  handed  him  two 
letters,  both  addressed  to  himself.  Rosanna 
Mason  had  never  been  guilty  of  epistolary 
follies,  any  more  than  any  other  follies, in  her 
life.  One  was  from  Tinsel  &  Spangle,  re¬ 
proving  him  sharply  for  recent  unpunctuali- 
/  ty,  and  commanding  an  early  attendance  in 
the  orchestra  that  evening,  on  pain  of  a 
heavy  tine.  Duke  flung  this  to  the  farthest 
corner  of  the  room,  and  glanced  at  the  other. 
Slippery  white  satin  paper,  a  faint  odour  of 
perfume,  a  delicate,  spidery  female  hand,  a 
blue  wax  seal,  with  crest  and  a  motto.  All 
the  blood  in  Mr.  Mason’s  arteries  rushed 
into  his  face  ;  and  there  stood  Rosanna — 
that  frigid  vestal  virgin,  with  piercing  eyes 
fixed  on  that  furiously  blushing  face.  She 


saw  his  look,  and  answered  it  with  stinging 
sarcasm. 

“  Oh,  don’t  mind  me.  Read  your  letter, 
by  all  means,  and  then  tell  me,  when  I  ask 
you  who  it’s  from,  that  ‘  there  isn’t — she 
doesn’t’— that  ‘  there’s  no  lady  in  the  case’ — - 
and  that  you’ve  ‘  no  notion  of  being  married.  ’ 
Don’t  mind  adding  a  few  more  falsehoods  to 
your  already  over  -  burdened  conscience. 
Read  your  letter,  unhappy  young  man,  and 
tell  me  it’s  from  those  play-actor  men,  who 
employ  you  in  their  godless  work,  if  you 
dare  I  ” 

One  glance  of  scorn  and  sorrow  combined, 
and  Miss  Mason  stalked  out  to  the  kitchen. 
With  a  sort  of  groan  the  badgered  scene- 
painter  opened  the  dainty  missive,  and 
read  : 

“You  promised  to  come  to  me,  if  I  should 
ever  want  you.  The  time  has  come  when  it  re¬ 
mains  for  you  to  keen  that  promise.  If  you  have 
any  pity  for  ah  unhappy,  friendless  girl,  you 
will  come,  at  three  o'clock  to  morrow  morning, 
to  the  address  below.  Be  at  the  area  gate  at 
that  time,  and  you  will  confer  a  deathless  ob¬ 
ligation  on  her  whom  you  once  so  generously 
served,  “  O  L.” 

There  was  an  address  at  the  bottom  of 
this  note — the  number  of  a  house  in  Park 
Lane.  And  the  blood  left  Duke’s  face,  and 
a  cold  thrill  ran  through  him,  as  he  thought 
of  the  dreadful  possibilities  involved.  Did 
she  want  him  to  run  away  with  her  again  ? 
Wasn’t  it  a  penal  offence  to  elope  with  an 
heiress?  He  wasn’t  sure — his  knowledge  of 
Blackstone  was  foggy.  And  she  would 
want  him  to  go  to  France  with  her,  and  bis 
reputation  was  at  stake,  not  to  speak  of  his 
time  ;  and  what  would  Rosanna  ? — no,  he 
couldn’t  bear  to  think  what  Rosanna  would 
say  to  such  horrors  as  this.  He  folded  the 
letter  up,  and  thrust  it  deep  in  the  cavern¬ 
ous  depths  of  his  biggest  pocket,  and  looked 
distractedly  out  at  the  red  light  in  the  sky. 
At  three  in  the  morning  !  Why,  there  was 
something  unholy  in  the  very  hour — it 
smacked  of  gunpowder  plots,  and  secret  as¬ 
sassination.  If  he  were  seen  hovering  about 
a  gentleman’s  area  at  three  in  the  morning, 
what  would  the  policemen  who  guard 
Park  Lane  dream,  but  of  burglary  ?  And  if 
he  were  caught  leaving  the  house  with  the 
young  lady  !, 

“I  'won't  leave  the  house  with  her  1”  re¬ 
solved  Mr.  Mason,  firmly.  “  She  s  very 
pretty,  and  all  that,  but  I’ll  see  her  farther 
first  1  I’ll  run  away  with  nobody  any  more. 
Adventures  are  all  very  well,  but  I’d  rather 
take  part  in  them  on  the  stage  of  the  Bri¬ 
tannia  than  in  private  life.  I’ll  go — I  would 
be  a  brute  to  rgfpse— and  what  excuse  will 
I  make  to  Rosanna?  Not  that  it  matters 
much,  for  she  won’t  believe  me,  let  me  fabri¬ 
cate  what  I  please.  ” 
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He  rose,  and  paced  softly  up  and  down 
the  parlour,  feeling  like  the  wretched  con¬ 
spirator  he  was.  He  could  hear  Rosanna 
bustling  about  the  kitchen,  the  clatter  of 
cups  and  saucers,  and  the  general  prepara¬ 
tion  for  tea. 

“  I’ll  have  to  stay  out  all  night,”  mused 
Duke.  ‘  *  I  couldn’t  sleep  if  I  went  to  bed. 
What  can  she  want  ?  I  thought  she  pro¬ 
mised  to  marry  Sir  Vane  Charteris.  It  was 
bad  enough  to  run  away  with  a  young  lady. 

It  would  be  worse  to  run  away  with  a  bar¬ 
onet’s  wife.” 

“Come  to  supper,”  called  Rosanna,  and 
Duke  went  out  to  the  kitchen,  which  was 
also  the  dining  room,  meekly,  and  with  all 
his  wrong-doing  palpable  on  his  face.  How 
was  he  to  drink  weak  tea,  and  eat  slices 
off  a  stale  quartern,  with  that  secret  on  his 
mind,  and  that  letter  buried  in  his  pocket  ? 
He  rose  after  two  or  three  gulps  swallowed" 
spasmodically.  Rosanna,  eating  with  the 
powerful  appetite  of  strong  virtue  that  can 
relish  weak  tea  and  stale  bread,  saw  all  his 
confusion. 

“  You  needn’t  sit  up  for  me,  Rosanna,” 
the  artist  said,  with  nervous  hurry,  “  I 
shan’t  be  home  to-night.  Tinsel  &  Spangle 
have  been  blowing  me  up  for  laziness,  and  I 
shall  work  double  tides  to  make  up  for  it.  I 
shall  work  at  the  Britannia  until  three  or 
four  this  'morning,  and — ah — good-evening, 
Rosanna.” 

Lies  were  not  at  all  in  Duke  Mason’s  way 
— this  was  a  mild  one,  but  still  it  nearly 
choked  him.  And,  of  course,  Rosanna  did 
not  believe  one  word.  She  listened,  and  ate 
on  in  ominous  silence,  making  no  response 
to  the  fraternal  good-night  ;  and  Duke 
drew  a  long  breath  as  he  closed  the 
street  door  behind  him,  and  hurried  on  , 
his  his  way.  A  blue,  silvery  haze  filled 
the  streets  through  which  the  gas  lamps 
twinkled.  One  or  two  early  stars  shone  up 
in  the  blue,  and  a  cloudless  sunset  irradiated 
the  town.  Duke  took  an  omnibus,  and  ! 
reached  tha  Royal  Britannia  at  an  earlier 
hour  than  he  had  done  for  weeks,  and 
Tinsel  &  Spangle  congratulated  themselves  ! 
that  their  blowing  up  had  done  their  second  j 
violinist  good. 

All  through  the  five  acts  of  the  melodrama  i 
that  night  Duke’s  thonghts  were  away  in 
Park  Lane,  and  he  played  false  notes,  and 
sometimes  forgot  to  play  altogether,  ft  was 
an  unutterable  relief  when  the  curtain  fell,  f 
and  the  audience  poured  out  into  the  starlit 
night  and  he  was  free  to  think  as  he  pleased. 
It  was  just  eleven.  He  turned  away  from  the 
theatre,  and  his  feet  half  unconsciously  took 
him  to  Park  Lane.  He  found  the  house  he 
sought’ easily  enough — a  big,  black-looking 
house — many  lights  gleamed  along  its  aris¬ 


tocratic  front.  A  little  further  down,  a  long 
string  of  carriages  blocking  the  way,  told  of 
a  gay  party. 

“  1  wonder  if  she  is  at  it?”  Duke  thought. 
“I  wonder  why  she  couldn’t  have  fixed 
one  in  the  morning,  instead  of  three  ?  How 
am  I  to  go  get  through  the  next  two  hours  ?” 

The  moon  was  shining  brilliautly,  the 
stars  were  numberless,  the  night  mild  as 
midsummer.  This,  at  least  was  a  consola¬ 
tion  ,*  he  thrust  his  hands  into  his  surtout 
pockets,  and  plodded  leisurely  along,  whis¬ 
tling  plaintively.  What  could  she  want  of 
him  ?  Would  she  carry  him  off  ^o  Paris  ? 
Any  human  creature  persistent  enough  could 
always  do  as  they  pleased  with  poor  Duke. 
Was  Rosanna  asleep  by  this  time,  or  st ill 
keeping  vigil  ? 

“It’s  my  opinion  Rosanna  could  sit  up  for 
a  month,  without  a  wink  of  sleep,  and  be 
none  the  worse  for  it,”  thought  Rosanna’s  only 
brother.  “  I  wonder  if  she  really  sleeps  at 
all  ?  She  may,  but  it’s  like  the  weasel's, 
with  one  eye  open.  For  Rosanna  Mason  to 
snore  a  long  winter  night  through,  in  forget¬ 
fulness  of  the  world  and  its  wickedness, 
must  simply  be  impossible.  If  I  do  run 
away  to  Paris  with  Miss  Lyndith,  I’ll  never 
dare  to  face  her  again — never  ?” 

Two !  by  the  numberless  city  steeples. 
Duke  lit  a  cigar,  and  seated  himself  in  an 
open  square,  where  the  trees  made  long 
shadows  in  the  moonlit  grass,  and  the  lamps 
waxed  dim  in  its  silvery  rays.  What  a 
strange,  long  night  it  was — would  he  ever 
forget  it — and  how  was  it  going  to  end  ?” 

Half-past  two  !  He  started  up.  He  was 
a  couple  of  miles  away  from  Park  Lane — it 
would  be  three  when  he  reached  it.  Still 
smoking,  he  hastened  on.  One  or  two 
“  guardians  of  the  night”  glanced  at  him 
inquiringly — one  or  two  belated  pedestrians 
he  passed,  a  few  hansom  cabs  tore  by  him 
with  the  haste  of  abnormal  hours,  but  the 
aristocratic  streets  of  the  West  End  lay  still 
under  the  stars.  A  feeling  of  awe  came  over 
the  young  man  as  he  glanced  up  at  that 
glorious  sky,  and  thought  of  Him  “Who 
keeps  the  vast  and  silent  city  while  it  sleeps.  ” 
The  big  black  house  in  Park  Lane  loomed 
up  before  him  as  the  clocks  tolled  three.  All 
was  dark  and  quiet  now.  The  string  of  car¬ 
riages  had  vanished — the  party  three  doors 
off  had  broken  up  early.  He  leaned  against 
the  area  railings,  looking  up  at  the  dismal, 
unlighted  mansion,  when  a  cold  hand  was 
suddenly  and  swiftly  laid  on  his.  He  started, 
and  barely  suppressed  an  exclamation  ;  he 
had  heard  no  sound,  yet  here  by  his  side 
stood  a  woman. 

“Hush!”  said  a  voice;  “not  a  sound. 
You  are  Duke  Mason  ?” 

“I  am.” 
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“Till  me  the  name  of  her  who  sent  for 
you  ?’• 

“Olivia  Lyndith.” 

“  Thank  Heaven  !  Come  down  —  tread 
softly.” 

He  descended  the  area  steps,  and  stood 
beside  her.  She  was  a  tall  young  woman, 
but  she  was  not  Miss  Lyndith. 

“I  am  the  child’s  nurse,”  the  young  girl 
said,  answering  that  look.  “  Take  of  your 
shoes.  The  least  noise  may  betray  us.” 

Dukepbeyed.  Her  description  of  herself 
was  rather  unintelligible.  The  child’s  nurse  ! 
and  what  had  he  to  do  wifch  children?  Miss 
Lyndith  wasn’t  a  child,  by  any  means.  What 
did  she  mean  ? 

There  was  no  time  to  ask  questions.  He 
removed  his  shoes,  and  followed  her  into  the 
basement  regions,  up  a  flight  of  steps,  and 
found  himself  in  a  lofty-domed  and  carpeted 
hall.  The  moon’s  rays  shone  brightly,  and 
tall  marble  statues  gleamed  like  ghosts  in 
its  light.  A  great  staircase,  carved  ank  gild¬ 
ed,  went  up  in  majestic  sweeps  to  the  regions 
above.  A  thick,  soft  carpet  muffled  the 
tread  as  Duke  followed  her  to  a  second  state¬ 
ly  hall,  hung  with  pictures,  and  lighted  by  a 
large  Maltese  window.  Many  doors  were 
on  either  side ;  one  of  these  she  opened, 
motioning  the  wandering  Duke  to  follow,  and 
he  found  himself  in  a  spacious  and  elegant 
antechamber,  dimly  lighted  by  two  wax  can¬ 
dles — an  apartment  more  luxurious  and  beau¬ 
tiful  than  any  the  scene  painter  had  ever  be¬ 
held. 

“  The  Coral  Caves  of  the  Dismal 
Deep  are  very  dazzling  abodes, 
no  doubt,”  he  thought,  “but  for  per¬ 
manence  give  me  a  big  black  house  in 
Park  Lane.” 

“  Wait  here,”  the  girl  said,  laconically. 
A^second  after,  lifting  a  heavy  crimson  cur¬ 
tain  that  draped  an  arch,  she  let  it  fall,  and 
disappeared. 

“  It’s  uncommonly  like  the  Arabian 
Nights,”  mused  Mr.  Mason,  taking  a  seat 
upou  a  velvet  fauteuil,  “  where  Mr.  Abou 
Hassan  falls  asleep  at  the  gates  of  Bagdad, 
and  wakes  to  find  himself  in  gorgeous  cham¬ 
bers,  and  beside  the  dazzling  Princess  of 
China.  I  shall  awake  presently,  no  doubt, 
and  hear  the  men  in  the  mews  over  the  way 
rubbing  down  their  horses,  and  the  little 
chimney-sweep  upstairs  starting  on  his  morn¬ 
ing’s  work.” 

He  paused.  Again  the  curtain  was  lifted 
by  the  servant,  and  this  time  Miss  Olivia 
Lyndith  herself  appeared  ;  Duke  rose.  She 
wore  a  flowing  white  dressing-gown,  her 
abundant  hair  hung  loose  over  her  shoulders, 
her  large  eyes  looked  bigaer  and  blacker  than 
ever  in  her  small,  pale,  face.  Again  she  took 
his  hand  in  both  her  own,  as  on  that  memor¬ 


able  night  when  they  had  parted,  and  look 
ed  at  him  with  her  dark,  solemn  eyes. 

“  I  knew  you  would  come,”  she  said.  “  I 
knew  I  mieht  trust  you.  1  have  sent  for 
you  on  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  me.  To¬ 
morrow— nay,  to-day — is  my  wedding-day.  ” 

“  Oh,  indeed  !”  Mr.  Mason  responded, 
feeling  that  politeness  required  him  to  say 
something,  and  wondering  if  young  ladies 
generally  regarded  their  weddiug-days  as 
matters  of  life  and  death,  and  what  she 
could  possibly  want  of  him  in  this  state  of 
affairs. 

“  I  am  surrounded  by  enemies,  who  call 
themselves  my  friends,  and  in  whose  power 
I  am.  I  am  going  to  marry  a  man  whom  I 
neither  love  nor  respect — a  man  whom  I  fear. 
For  myself,  it  does  not  so  much  matter.  I 
don’t  care  what  becomes  of  me — ”  there 
was  a  desperate  recklessness  in  her  tone 
and  look,  that  suited  her  words — “  but  there 
is  one  in  this  house  whom  I  do  love,  whom  I 
wish  to  save  from  the  men  who  have  made 
my  life  miserable.  It  is  a  child.  To  obtain 
possession  of  her,  I  have  promised  to  marry 
the  man  of  my  guardian’s  choice.  This  very 
day,  immediately  after  the  ceremony,  I  start 
for  Italy,  and  she  remains  behind  in  the  power 
of  Geoffrey  Lyndith.  I  cannot  trust  him — I 
will  not  trust  him — her  life  would  be  blight¬ 
ed  as  her  mother’s  has  been.  She  must  be 
removed  out  of  their  knowledge  and  out  of 
their  power.  This  is  why  I  have  sent  for 
you  ;  I  have  not  a  friend  I  dare  trust — they 
are  all  my  uncle’s  friends,  and  her  birth  is  a 
dead  secret.  Will  you  take  her  away  with 
you  to-night  ?  Will  you  keep  her  and  bring 
her  up  as  your  own  — you  and  your  sister  ? 
You  shall  be  well  paid,  and,  if  it  is  ever  in 
my  power,  I  will  claim  her.  Don’t  refuse  ; 
have  pity  on  me,  her  most  wretched 
mother  ;  have  pity  on  her,  a  helpless  babe. 
You  have  a  kind  heart — you  helped  me  be¬ 
fore.  Help  me  now,  and  may  Heaven  re¬ 
ward  you  !” 

She  clung  to  his  arm — passionate  tears 
stood  in  her  proud  eyes.  Duke  stood  abso¬ 
lutely  transfixed. 

“You  shall  be  well  rewarded.  See  !  here  is 
this  pocket-book  ;  it  contains  one  hundred 
pounds,  all  I  have  now,  but  I  will  send  you 
more.  Take  it,  take  it.  You  will  not  re¬ 
fuse — you  cannot.  Wait  one  instant  and  I 
will  fetch  her.” 

She  darted  away.  Duke  stood  looking 
blankly  at  the  Russian-leather  pocket-book 
in  his  hand.  A  child — her  child  ! — his  head 
was  in  an  utter  whirl. 

She  came  back  in  a  moment,  holding  a 
bundle  wrapped  in  a  shawl,  in  her  arms. 
She  flung  this  wrap  back,  as  she  came  close 
to  Duke,  and  he  saw  the  cherub  face  of  a 
sleeping  child. 
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“  She  has  been  drugged  to  keep  her  quite 
— she  will  not  awake  for  an  hour.  See  what 
a  lovely  little  angel  she  is  !  Oh,  my  darling  ! 
my  darling  !  my  darliug  !” 

She  covered  the  baby’s  face  with  passion¬ 
ate  kisses.  With  her  wild,  loose  hair,  her 
wilder  eyes,  her  frantic  manner,  she  seemed 
like  a  creature  half  distraught.  On  the  in¬ 
stant,  far  away  in  the  house,  they  all  heard 
the  sound  of  an  opening  door.  The  servant 
appeared  in  alarm. 

“Miss  Olivia,  do  you  hear  that?  He 
must  go.  Mr.  Lyndith  has  the  ears  of  a  cat. 
and  the  eyes,  I  believe.  Give  him  the  chird 
and  let  him  go,  for  pity’s  sake  ?” 

She  absolutely  took  the  child  from  the 
arms  that  pressed  it  so  convulsively,  wrap¬ 
ped  the  shawl  closer  around  it,  and  caught 
Duke’s  hand. 

“  Come  I”  she  said,  “  there’s  not  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  lose.  ” 

“  Be  good  to  it  !  be  good  to  it !”  Miss 
Lyndith  cried  ;  “as  you  hope  for  salvation, 
be  good  to  my  child.  ” 

She  sank  down  in  a  great  carved  and  gild¬ 
ed  chair — a  small  white  figure — and  burying 
her  face  in  her  hands  her  suppressed  sobbing 
filled  the  room.  So  Duke’s  last  glance  saw 
her  as  he  quitted  it.  Beyond  that  “  oh,  in¬ 
deed  !”  he  had  not  spoken  a  word — he  had 
not  been  five  minutes  inthehouse  altogether. 
Like  one  in  a  dreamy  swoon,  he  followed 
the  nurse,  through  halls  and  stairways,  until 
once  more  they  stood  under  the  stairs. 

“  Put  on  your  shoes,”  the  girl  said  ;  “you 
will  find  a  cab-stand  over  in  that  direction. 
The  baby  will  not  awake  until  you  get 
home.” 

She  pressed  the  child  upon  him.  He  took 
it  mechanically — mechanically  descended  the 
area  steps,  looked  back,  and  found  the  girl 
gone. 

“  What  was  he  to  do  ?  It  would  never 
do  to  stand  there  and  be  discovered  by  a 
passing  policeman,  with  a  suspicious  bundle 
in  his  arms.  Still,  like  a  man  in  a  dream, 
he  started  forward  in  the  direction  the  girl 
had  pointed  out,  found  the  cab-stand,  and  in 
five  minutes  more  was  rattling  over  the 
stony  streets,  Bloomsbury  ward.  Then  he 
opened  the  shawl.  Day  was  brightly  break¬ 
ing,  and  the  first  little  pink  ray  stole  in  and 
kissed  the  lovely  sleeping  face,  framed  in 
tiny  flaxen  curls. 

A  baby !  and  he  was  taking  it  home. 
This  was  how  the  adventure  of  this  night 
had  ended.  And  he  had  said  he  would  be 
painting  at  the  Royal  Britannia  until  day¬ 
light. 

“Powers  above!”  thought  Mr.  Mason, 
his  very  heart  seeming  to  die  within  him, 
“  What  will  Rosanna  say  ?  ” 


CHAPTER  VII. 

at  st.  george’s,  hanover  square. 

The  sun  was  just  rising  as  the  hansom 
tore  through  the  quiet  streets  of  Blioms- 
bury,  waking  the  peaceful  ratepaying,  re¬ 
spectable,  third-class  inhabitants  from  their 
slumbers.  Sunrise  was  a  phenomenon  Mr. 
Mason  had  not  often  witnessed  in  the  course 
of  his  chequered  existence — getting  him  up 
in  the  morning  before  eight  being  one  of 
Rosanna’s  bitterest  crosses.  He  looked  at 
it  now,  at  the  golden  radiance  in  the  east 
deepening  and  deepening  until  the  whole 
sky  was  glorified,  in  much  the  same  way  as 
men  on  trial  for  life  note  the  carved  rails  of 
the  dock,  the  hats  of  the  spectators  and  the 
bonnets  in  the  gallery,  while  waiting  for  the 
awful  answer  to  “  Guilty  or  Not  Guilty.” 

And  still  the  child  slept  peacefully, 
sweetly,  like  one  of  Correggio’s  smiling 
angels. 

He  reached  Half-Moon  Terrace — he  paid 
and  dismissed  the  cab.  He  met  the  little 
black  sweep  whistling  merrily  as  he  started 
on  his  day’s  work,  and  who  gave  him  good¬ 
morning.  Duke  shrunk  guiltily  even  from 
him.  The  cobbler  on  the  first  floor  was 
opening  his  shop  ;  he,  too,  looked  askance 
from  the  young  man  to  the  bundle,  closely 
muffled  now  in  the  shawl. 1 

'  Rosanna  was  sure  to  be  up  ;  didn't  she 
always  rise  at  some  dismal  hour  in  the  bleak 
and  chilly  dawn  ?  Duke  set  his  teeth,  and 
opened  the  kitchen  door  ;  a  man  can  die  but 
once  ;  as  well  face  the  ordeal  first  as  last. 

Duke  opened  the  kitchen  door,  stalked  in, 
and  confronted  his  sister. 

If  it  were  possible  for  Miss  Mason  to  look 
more  uncompro  isingly  awful  at  one  hour  of 
the  twenty-four  than  another,  it  was  at  this. 
Her  thin  face  seemed  cut  in  gray  stone,  her 
lips  were  more  rigid,  her  eyes  more  steely, 
her  spare  figure  more  angular,  and  the  milk 
of  human  kindness  in  her  breast  a  little 
more  strongly  acid  than  at  other  seasons. 
The  Iron  Duke  himself,  or  Jack  Sheppard, 
or  any  other  hero,  might  have  quailed  before 
the  scathing  glance  that  fell  upon  the  in¬ 
truder  The  pale  daylight  streaming  in 
through  the  one  window  gave  Duke  a  ghastly 
and  unnatural  look  perhaps,  for  she  con¬ 
tinued  to  stare  speechlessly,  first  at  him, 
then  at  the  bundle.  He  set  his  teeth  a  little 
harder,  and  opened  it.  If  you  have  to  jump 
over  a  precipice  and  break  your  neck,  shut 
your  eyes  and  take  the  leap  at  once  ;  the 
torture  ends  sooner.  He  flung  off  the  shawl, 
and  the  sleeping  child  lay  revealed. 

“  Duke !  ” 

Only  one  word.  But  the  tone  !  In  some 
such  voice  of  anguish  may  the  great 
Napoleon,  at  St.  Helena,  looking  back  at  one 
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disastrous  day,  have  exclaimed,  “  Water¬ 
loo  !  ” 

“  It’s  not  mine,  Rosanna — I  swear  it’s 
not !  ’’  Duke  cried  out.  “  I  never  set  eyes 
on  it  until  within  the  last  two  hours.” 

“  Not  on  it,  perhaps— but  on  its  mother' — ” 

“  Nor  its  mother  either — so  help  me ! 
until  three  weeks  ago !  Good  gracious, 
Rosanna  !  what  a  mind  jmu  must  have  to 
suspect  a  fellow  in  this  way,  without  giving 
him  a  chance  to  explain  !  I  never  saw  the 
child  until  it  was  given  to  me — no,  forced 
upon  me,  by  Jove  !  two  hours  ago  ;  and  its 
mother,  if  she  be  its  mother,  I  met  fur  the 
first  time,  three  weeks  ago,  down  in  Lincoln¬ 
shire.” 

“  And  yet  you  fetch  the  child  home  !  Mis¬ 
guided  young  man  !  Do  you  expect  me  to 
believe  such  a  story  as  this  ?” 

“I  expect  you  to  believe  the  truth.  Don’t 
stare  at  me  in  that  uncomfortable  way,  Ros¬ 
anna,  as  if  you  were  the  Gorgon’s  head.  If 
you’ll  take  the  child,  I’ll  shut  the  door,  and 
tell  you  the  whole  story.  I  don’t  know  what 
to  do  with  it,  and  here  it’s  waking  up.  ” 

Miss  Mason  took  the  baby.  Even  Achil¬ 
les  had  a  vulnerable  spot  somewhere  in  his 
heel,  aud  Miss  Mason  had  one  in  her  heart  ; 
a  child  aways  found  its  way  there  at  once. 
She  took  it  with  wonderful  tenderness,  and 
removed  the  shawl  altogether,  a  real  India 
shawl,  she  saw  to  her  great  amaze.  The  little 
one  opened  its  eyes — two  big  blue  eyes,  and 
looked  with  a  baby  stare  of  wonder  up  in  her 
face.  It  was  the  prettiest  little  tiling  conceiv¬ 
able  a  child  of  a  year  anda  half  or  more,  with 
little  chiselled  features,  a  rosebud  mouth, 
and  beautiful  blue  eyes,  crystal  clear.  A 
baby  girl  with  dainty  embroidered  under¬ 
clothing,  a  little  blue  silk  dress,  the  hue  of 
her  eyes,  and  a  gold  chain  and  locket  round 
her  neck.  Curiosity  overcame  every  other 
feeling,  even  virtuous  maiden  indignation,  in 
the  breast  of  Miss  Rosanna. 

“  For  Heaven’s  sake,  Duke,  what  does  it 
mean,  and  who  is  this  child  ?” 

“  That's  more  than  I  know.  I  don’t  know 
her  name,  nor  her  age,  any  more  than  the 
dead.  All  I  do  know  I’ll  tell  you  now.  But 
first  you  may  keep  those  things.  ”  He  drew 
forth  the  pooket-book.  “There’s a  hundred 
pounds  here,  which  her  mother  gave  me, 
and  here's  a  ring,  also  given  me  by  her 
mother.  Now  don't  look  like  that,  Rosanna  ! 
Miss  Lyndith’s  a  great  lady,  whose  very 
flunkies,  I  dare  say,  would  look  down  on 
me.” 

“  Miss  Lyndith  !  I  thought  you  were 
speaking  of  this  child’s  mother,  Duke?’ 
Rosanna  said,  in  a  spectral  voice. 

So  I  am.  If, there’s  anything  wrong  it’s 
not  my  fault.  It’s  a  very  queer  affair  from 
first  to  last,  and  much  more  like  one  of  the 


five-act  dramas  at  the  Britannia  than  the 
events  of  r sal  life.  ” 

And  then  while  the  little  one  lay  in  Miss 
Mason’s  arms,  and  gazed  about  her  with 
solemn,  baby  eyes,  Duke  went  back  to  the 
2oth  of  March,  and  told  the  story  ot  that 
night,  all  he  had  seen,  all  he  had  heard.  This 
was  the  cause  of  his  dreaminess,  his  absence 
of  mind,  the  change  she  had  noticed  in  him. 
Then  he  produced  the  note  of  the  previous 
afternoon,  and  gave  it  to  her  to  read,  and  re¬ 
lated  all  that  had  befallen  him  from  three 
o'clock  until  now. 

His  sister  listened  breathlessly.  She  had 
never  read  a  novel,  nor  witnessed  a  play  in 
her  life.  She  had  never  been  in  love,  she 
had  no  data  to  fall  back  upon,  that  might 
help  her  to  realize  this  story.  It  was  like 
hearing  Greek  to  her.  All  she  knew  was 
that  Miss  Lyndith,  be  she  ever  so  rich,  was 
a  young  woman,  no  better  than  she  ought  to 
be,  and  that  this  child  in  her  lap  was  doubt¬ 
less  the  offspring  of - - .  But  she  looked 

down,  and  the  angelic  face  broke  into  the 
beautiful  smile  of  babyhood,  and  two  little 
fat  hands  held  themselves  up. 

“  Polly  want  her  bec-fas.  ” 

The  little  silver  voice  went  straight  to  that 
vulnerable  spot  in  Miss  Mason’s  chain-mail 
armour.  Perhaps  if  Nature  had  never  meant 
her  for  a  wife,  it  had  meant  her  for  a 
mother.  A  glow  came  actually  into  her  tal¬ 
low  complexion,  she  raised  the  child,  and 
pressed  it  to  her  vestal  bosom. 

“  You’re  the  prettiest  little  thing  I  ever 
saw  in  my  life.  My  little  pet,  tell  me  your 
name.” 

“  Polly,”  whispered  the  child.  “  Polly 
want  Dozy.” 

“  What?” 

“  Dozy.” 

Rosanna  looked  helplessly  at  Duke.  Duke 
sat  astounded  to  hear  the  midget  speak  at 
all. 


“  Perhaps  it’s  her  nurse,”  he  suggested. 
“  I  think  now,  I  heard  Miss  Lyndith  call 
the  name  ‘Rosie,’  in  the  inner  room.” 

“  Dozy,  Dozy,”  repeated  the  child,  im¬ 
patiently.  “  Polly  want  Dozy  !  Polly  w  ant 
her  brek-fas.  Polly  want  to  get  dowm.” 

“  Polly,  put  the  kettle  on,”  Duke  mur¬ 
mured,  abstractedly  ;  “  put  Polly  down, 
Rosanna.  Let’s  see  if  she  can  walk.  ” 

Polly  could  walk  very  well.  In  her  blue 
silk  dress  and  Haxen  curls,  her  gold  chain 
and  locket,  her  glimmering  bronze  boots, 
and  silk  stockings,  Polly  looked  a  thorough 
baby  aristocrat  from  top  to  toe. 

“  Like  a  small  duchess,  by  George  !”  said 
Duke,  admiringly  ;  “  a  fellow  might  make 
his  fortune  if  he  could  paint  her.  She  looks 
like  Miss  Lyndith,  too,  about  the  nose  and 
chin,  and - ” 
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“Duke,”  his  sister  said,  sternly,  “  never 
let  me  hear  the  name  of  that  young  person 
from  your  lips  again.  We  will  keep  the 
child  her  hard  faoe  softened,  as  she 
looked  at  the  tiny  beauty  in  blue  silk  ;  “  but 
speak  no  more  of  a  creature  whp 
tells  you  this  is  her  wedding-day,  who  is 
called  Miss  Lyndith,  and  who  owns  this 
child  to  be  hers.  She  has  reason  to  be 
thankful,  poor  babe,  that  she  has  been 
snatched  from  that  sink  of  corruption,  the 
fashionable  world,  at  so  early  an  age.” 

The  poor  babe  did  not  seem  particularly 
thankful. 

After  calling  for  “Dozy”  two  or  three 
times  in  vain,  Polly  opened  her  cherub 
mouth,  and  set  up  such  a  howl  as  made  Ro¬ 
sanna’s  blood  curdle  with  new  terror. 

“Duke,”  she  cried,  aghast,  “  what  will  the 
neighbours  say  !  We  can’t  tell  them  this 
abominable  story  you  have  just  told  me,  and 
we  must  account  for  the  child  in  some  way. 
What  is  to  be  done  ?” 

“Tell  a  lie,”  said  Duke;  “there’s  no 
other  way.  We  have  a  cousin  down  in  the 
country,  or  up  in  the  moon,  who  has  gone 
toes  up,  and  left  us  his  only  child  as  an  heir¬ 
loom.  The  cousin  was  a  male  cousin  by  the 
name  of  Mason.  Her  name’s  Polly  Mason. 
I  don’t  exactly  cotton  to  that  cognomen 
somehow.  She  looks  like  Louisa  Victoria,  or 
Eugenia,  or  Evangeline.  Polly’s  common 
for  such  a  little  gentlewoman  as  that.  I’ll 
call  her  Duchess — she  looks  like  one— -I’m 
Duke — she’s  Duchess,  by  George !  ”  and 
Duke  laughed  boyishly  at  his  own  conceit. 
It  was  such  a  relief  to  have  the  story  told 
and  Rosanna  pacified. 

“Little  Duchess — little  Polly,  come  here, 
and  give  us  a  kiss.” 

But  Polly  had  a  temper,  and  flung  herself 
away,  and  w'ailed  dismally  for  “  Dozy,  and 
her  bek-fas  !  ”  “Go  ’way,”  she  cried,  slap¬ 
ping  Duke’s  proffered  face.  “  You’s  a  big, 
ugly  man,  and  this  is  a  ugly  place,  and  she’s 
a  ugly  thing,  too.  Oh.  Polly  wants  Dozy  ! 
Polly  wants  her  bed  and  milk  !  ” 

“Polly  shall  have  bread  and  milk,”  Miss 
Mason  said  soothingly  ;  “  only  do  be  quiet, 
dear.  I  suppose  we  must  fabricate  a  story 
for  the  neighbours,  Duke  ;  and  may  the 
Lord  forgive  us.  One  can’t  touch  pitch 
without  being  defiled.  We  can’t  have  to  do 
with  the  wicked  ones  of  the  earth,  without 
sharing  in  their  wickednesses.” 

“  And  as  I’ve  been  up  all  night,  Rosanna, 
I’ll  turn  in  until  breakfast  time,”  Duke  an¬ 
swered  ;  “rout  me  out  at  half-after  eight. 
I  am  going  to  strike  work  this  morning,  and 
go  to  St-  George’s,  Hanover  Square,  and 
mingle  with  t)ie  bloated  aristocracy,  and  see 
this  young  lady’s  mamma  married.  Beg 
your  pardon,  Rosanna,  for  alluding  to  her— I 


won’t  do  it  again.  What  a  dickens  of  a 
temper  the  little  angel  has  !  ”  v 

Duke  went  to  bed;  Rosanna  pacified  Polly, 
with  some  trouble,  and  more  bread  and  milk. 
For  once  in  a  way,  she  was  almost  excited. 
A  child  to  dress,  and  scold,  and  love,  and  a 
hundred  pounds  in  her  pocket. 

A  hundred  pounds  !  She  had  never  had 
quarter  that  sum  at  once  in  her  life.  An 
illimitable  vista  of  the  things  to  be  had  with 
a  hundred  pounds  opened  before  her.  A 
new  carpet  for  the  parlour,  a  painted  stand 
for  her  flowers,  a  new  Sunday  suit  for  Duke, 
a  new  Bible,  gilt-edged,  morocco-bound,  for 
herself,  a  set  of  china  tea-things,  even  a 
new  dress,  perhaps,  and  a  pair  of  newr  shoes. 
It  would  not  purchase  a  farm  down  in  the 
green  heart  of  rustic  England  ;  and  that  was 
the  life-longing  of  Rosanna  Mason,  but  it 
wmuld  do  so  much,  so  much  in  the  city.  And 
the  ring — she  was  no  judge  of  such  things — 
but  the  ring  must  be  worth  fifty  guineas  at 
least. 

Of  course,  the  wouldn’t  sell  that — it  must 
be  kept  for  she  child — poor  little  stray  wTaif 
— and  the  locket  as  wrell.  She  called  the 
little  one  over,  and  opened  the  locket.  It 
held  a  short  eurl  of  auburn  hair,  and  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  young  man — a  handsome  young 
man — who  looked  up  at  her  bright,  smiling, 
life-like,  from  the  golden  setting.  A  dim 
possibility,  that  life  held  things  for  the 
young  and  handsome,  which  she  had  never 
known— beautiful,  swreet,  solemn  things — * 
stirred  faintly  in  her  forty- year-old  heart. 
She  closed  the  locket,  and  kissed  the  child 
almost  as  gently  as  a  fair  young  mother 
might  have  done. 

“Poor  little  thing!”  she  said;  “poor 
little,  pretty  baby  !  There  has  been  a  great 
wrong  done  somew  here,  and  you  are  to  pay 
the  penalty.  Well,  the  Lord  helping  me,  I 
will  bring  you  up  good  and  happy,  and 
healthy,  if  I  can.” 

At  half-past  eight  precisely,  she  summon¬ 
ed  Duke  to  breakfast.  The  young  man 
found  his  sister  in  better  and  gentler  mood 
than  he  had  ever  (known  her  in  his  life  at 
this  early  hour.  There  are  a  great  many 
people  in  this  world — very  good-natured 
people,  too,  in  the  main — who  don’t  get  their 
tempers  properly  aired,  and  on,  before  ten 
a.m.  It  was  the  humanizing  iufluence  of 
the  child,  no  doubt. 

Polly  had  gorged  herself  like  a  small  boa- 
constrictor,  with  bread  and  milk,  and  now, 
standing  on  one  of  the  parlour  chairs,  look¬ 
ing  out  of  the  window  at  the  busy  scene  in 
the  mews  opposite,  was  wailing  in  a  plain¬ 
tive  minor  key  for  “Dozy.”  She  never 
called  for  her  mamma,  Rosanna  noticed,  as 
most  babies  do— always  “  Dozy.” 

Duke  ate  his  breakfast,  started  off  at  a- 
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rapid  pace  for  the  aristocratic  portals  of  St. 
George’s,  Hanover  Square.  There  would  be 
no  end  of  a  row,  he  thought,  at  the  scene- 
room  of  the  Britannia  in  consequence  of  his 
non-  appearance,  and  Tinsel  &  Spangle  would 
hne  him,  very  likely  ;  but  a  man  who  is  the 
happy  possessor  of  a  hundred  pounds  can 
afford  to  defy  the  minions  of  the  theatre. 

“I’ll  see  Miss  L.  turned  off,”  thought 
Duke,  olegantly,  “and  then  have  at  thee, 
Spangle  ;  and  cursed  be  he  who  first  cries 
hold  !  enough  !  ” 

It  was  high-noon  when  the  scene-painter 
reached  his  destination — high-noon  on  a 
sunny  April  day,  warm  as  mid-June.  A 
stately  procession  of  elegant  private  carriages 
filled  the  street — half  the  turn-outs  in  May 
Fair,  it  seemed  to  the  simple  denizen  of 
Half-Moon  Terrace — and  a  mob  of  idlers  on 
the  look-out  to  see  the  quality. 

Duke,  in  his  haste,  turning  sharp  round 
the  angles  of  one  of  these  white-favoured 
vehicles,  ran  violently  against  a  gentleman 
coming  in  equal  haste  from  the  opposite  di¬ 
rection. 

“Beg  your  pardon,  sir.  Didn’t  mean 
anything  offensive,  you  know  !  ”  Duke  said 
politely.  “  I  hope  I  haven’t  hurt  you.” 

The  gentleman  made  no  reply.  He  did 
not  even  seem  to  hear  him.  His  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  the  church  with  a  hungry,  strained 
intensity  of  gaze. 

“  Queer  customer  !  ”  Mr.  Mason  thought. 
“  That  young  man  has  evidently  something 
on  his  miud.  He  is  a  gentleman,  I  take  it, 
in  spite  of  his  rough  shooting  jacket  and 
foreign  hat.  He  has  something  the  look  of 
a  ssilor.  ” 

,  On  the  instant,  the  object  of  his  thoughts 
turned  round  with  a  suddenness  quite  dis¬ 
concerting,  and  addressed  him  : 

“  Can  you  tell  me  who  is  being  married 
here  this  morning?” 

“  Well,  I  shouldn’t  like  to  swear  to  it,  but 
I  think  Sir  Vane  Charteris.  ” 

“Ah!”  The  stranger  ground  out  that 
little  word  between  his  teeth  in  a  way  familiar 
to  Mr.  Mason  on  the  boards  of  the  Britannia. 
“  And  to  whom?” 

“Well,  I  think  to  Miss  Olivia  Lyndith. 
But  as  it  is  only  supposition  on  my  part, 
suppose  we  step  in  and  ascertain  ?  ” 

“I  will  follow  you,”  the  stranger  said, 
falling  back  a  step.  “For  Heaven’s  sake, 
hurry  !  ” 

Duke  hastened  in,  a  little  surprised,  but 
not  much. 

“  If  this  mysterious  young  man  with  the 
auburn  beard,  and  remarkably  handsome 
face,  should  be  ‘Robert’  now,”  he  thought: 
“  and  she  should  recognize  him,  and  shriek¬ 
ing,  ‘  It  is  HE  !  ’  fall  swooning  at  his  feet,  it 


would  be  quite  a  lively  scene  for  St. 
George’s.” 

These  sort  of  rencontres  were  very  com¬ 
mon  on  the  stage,  and  Duke  saw  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  be  in  everyday  life  as 
well. 

He  led  the  way  into  the  church.  It  was 
almost  filled  with  elegantly  dressed  people. 
Two  weddings  were  going  on,  and  the  altar 
wap  quite  a  bewildering  spectacle,  with 
snow-white  and  azure  robed  ladies,  and 
solemnly  black  gentlemen.  One  of  the  pew 
openers  gave  them  a  place  near  the  door,  as 
became  their  shabby  coats  and  clumping 
boots. 

The  stranger,  as  he  removed  his  hat,  Duke 
saw  was  a  very  fair  man,  despite  the  golden 
bronze  of  his  skin  ;  and  the  fixed,  rigid 
pallor  of  his  face,  the  wild  intensity  of  his 
blue  eyes,  betrayed  that  his  interest  in  what 
was  going  on  was  no  ordinary  one. 

“  They’re  coming  !  ”  Duke  said.  “We’ve 
missed  the  wedding,  after  all.  The  thing’s 
over.  ” 

He  was  right.  The  newly-wedded  pairs 
had  signed  the  register,  and  were  sweeping 
down  the  aisle.  The  first  bride  was  a 
Junoesque  lady,  with  high  colour  and 
modestly  downcast  eyes.  They  barely 
glanced  at  her.  She  and  her  train  sailed  by. 
The  second  bridal  party  came — the  bride 
this  time — there  was  no  doubt  about  it — the 
late  Miss  Olivia  Lyndith. 

It  is  proper,  of  course,  for  brides  to  look 
pale  at  this  supreme  hour  of  their  lives. 
This  bride  was  pale  beyond  all  ordinary 
pallor  of  bridehood.  Her  face  was  ghastly  ; 
her  great  dark  eyes  looked  blankly  straight 
before  her,  with  a  fixed,  sightless  stare  ;  her 
very  lips  were  ashen.  The  bridegroom  on 
the  contrary — a  portly,  undersized,  florid, 
good-looking  man  -  was  flushed,  excited,  ex¬ 
ultant.  His  restless  black  eyes  moved  about 
ceaselessly  in  a  quick,  nervous  sort  of  way, 
and  as  he  drew  near,  the  stranger  sitting  be¬ 
side  Duke  suddenly  rose  up. 

It  was  impossible  not  to  look  at  him.  The 
stony  bride  never  looked,  certainly;  but 
the  smiling  bridegroom  did  ;  and  the  smile 
froze,  and  the  florid  colour  died  on  his  face, 
and  an  awful  look  of  fear  transfixed  it.  A 
wordless  cry.  appeared  to  rise  and  die  upon 
his  lips.  He  seemed  for  an  instant  rooted 
to  the  spot.  Then  the  crowd,  pushing  on, 
bore  him  with  it,  and  Mr.  Mason  was  alone 
with  his  extraordinary  companion.  The 
stranger  still  stood  in  that  rigid  attitude, 
like  a  man  slowly  petrifying. 

“  Gad  !”  thought  the  scene-painter,  “  I 
don’t  think  any  human  being  except  the 
First  Murderer  of  the  Britannia  could  glance 
in  that  blood-freezing  way.  I  suppose  old 
Quill  knows  what  he  is  about,  after  all, 
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when  he  writes  melodramas.  This  must  be 
Robert.  I’ll  ask  him,  by  George  !” 

Duke  cleared  his  throat. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,”  he  said,  “for  a 
seemingly  impertinent  question,  but  might 
your  name  be  Robert  ?” 

“  Robert  ?  Yes,”  the  stranger  answered 
mechanically.  He  did  not  seem  surprised  at 
the  question  ;  all  feeling  w  as  stupefied  with¬ 
in  him. 

“  Oh,  it  is  !  Perhaps,  also,  it  may  be 
Lisle  !” 

This  time  the  young  man  in  the  rough 
jacket  did  turn  round,  and  looked  at  his 
questioner. 

“  What  do  you  know  of  Robert  Lisle  ?' 
he  demanded. 

“  Well,  not  much,  only  I  heard  the  name, 
and  if  you  were  Mr.  Lisle,  I  think  I  could 
understand  better  your  very  evident  interest 
in  the  lady  who  has  just  gone  by.” 

The  young  man,  whose  name  was  Robert, 
laid  his  hand  heavily  on  Duke’s  shoulder. 

“  You  know  her,  then  ?”  he  exclaimed. 
“  You  !” 

“  Well,”  replied  Mr.  Mason,  “slightly.  I 
have  bad  the  honour  of  doing  her  some  little 
service  in  bygone  hours,  and  though  she 
didn’t  notice  me  this  morning,  we  have  been 
very  friendly  and  confidential,  I  assure  you, 
in  times  past.  And  if  you  had  been  Mr.  Ro¬ 
bert  Lislie,  and  had  called  upon  her  yester¬ 
day,  I  dare  say  she  would  have  been  pleased 
to  see  you.  Yesterday  she  was  Miss  Lyn- 
dith,  to-day  she  is  Lady  Charteris — all  the 
difference  in  the  world,  you  understand.” 

“  Then  she  has  spoken  of  me  to  you  ?  She 
has  not  forgotten — she — ” 

He  stopped,  his  voice  husky,  his  eyes  like 
live  coals. 

“  She  has  not  forgotten — decidedly  not — 
but  at  the  same  time  she  hasn’t  sponen  of 
you  to  me  ?  Y®u  are  Robert  Lisle,  then  ?  ’ 

The  stranger  dropped  his  hand  and  turned 
abruptly  away. 

“  My  name  is  Hawksley,  ”  he  said,  coldly; 
“  and  1  must  see  her.  YTes,  by  Heaven  !” 
— he  clenched  his  strong  white  teeth — 
come  what  may  !” 

“  I  should  advise  you  to  hurry,  then,” 
suggested  Duke,  politely.  “  They  start  for 
Italy  in  an  hour’s  time,  I  have  reason  to 
know,  and  if  you  miss  her  now  it’s  all  UP  ! 
Brides  don’t  generally  receive  strange  gen¬ 
tlemen  on  their  wedding  morning,  but  this 
seems  an  exceptional  occasion,  and  she  may 
see  you  .  Shall  I  order  you  a  cab  and  tell 
them  where  to  drive  ?”  said  Duke,  inward¬ 
ly  burning  with  curiosity. 

Mr.  Hawksley  nodded  and  slouched  his 
hat  down  over  his  eyes.  The  last  of  the 
aristicratic  vehicles  had  vanished  long  before 
Duke  led  the  way  to  the  nearest  cab-stand, 


and  entered  the  hansom  after  the  stranger. 
Mr.  Hawksley  might  order  him  out,  but  he 
was  willing  to  risk  it.  Mr.  Hawksley  did 
not,  however  ;  he  sat  with  his  hat  over  his 
brow,  his  arms  folded,  his  lips  compressed 
under  that  beautiful,  tawny  beard,  the 
whole  way. 

“  He  looks  like  the  Corsair  by  Medora’s 
deathbed,”  reflected  Duke.  “  He  has  a  very 
striking  pair  of  blue  eyes.  So  has  little  Polly. 
Now  wouldn’t  it  be  rather  queer  if  (Mr.  Ro¬ 
bert  Hawksley,  I  think  he  said)  should  be 
Polly’s  father  ?” 

The  carriage  containing  Sir  Vane  Charteris 
and  his  bride  reached  the  mansion  of  Mr. 
Geoffrey  Lyndith,  in  Park  Lane.  The  si¬ 
lence  that  reigued  in  Duke’s  hansom  reigned 
also  in  this  elegant  coach  and  four.  The 
bride  sat  like  some  marble  bride,  as  pale,  as 
cold,  almost  as  lifeless — the  bridegroom  sat 
with  a  leaden  face  of  abject  fear. 

“  Did  Lyndith  see  him,  I  wonder?”  he 
thought.  “He  left  the  church  before  me. 
To  be  balked  like  this  at  the  last  hour,  after 
waiting  so  long,  after  risking  so  much.  At 
the  last  hour,  when  the  game  is  all  my  own, 
to  have  him  start  up  as  if  from  the  very 
earth.  And  I  thought,  we  all  thought,  him 
dead  two  years  ago.” 

He  let  down  the  glass  and  loosened  his 
neckerchief  ;  something  in  the  air  seemed  to 
choke  him.  He  glanced  at  his  bride,  and  a 
storm  of  rage  at  her,  at  himself,  at  Geoffrey 
Lyndith,  at  that  apparition  in  the  church, 
swept  through  him. 

“  She  looks  more  like  a  dead  woman  than 
a  bride.  What  will  every  one  say?  Why 
can’t  she  smile,  or  rouge,  or  do  something  ex¬ 
cept  look  like  that— death  in  life  ?  I  scarcely 
know  whether  I  love  or  hate  her  most — one 
day  or  other  she  shall  pay  for  this.  And  to 
think  there  should  have  been  a  child,  too, 
and  she  should  spirit  it  away.  She  has  the 
cunning  of  the  old  fiend  when  she  likes.” 

The  carriage  stopped.  He  descended,  and 
handed  his  bride  out.  The  other  carriages 
disgorged  themselves.  The  instant  he 
espied  Mr.  Lyndith,  he  motioned  him  apart. 

“  Come  into  the  library,”  he  said.  “  I 
have  a  word  to  say  to  you.  ” 

,  Mr.  Lyndith  led  the  way  instantly. 
Something  had  happened.  He  read  it  in 
Sir  Vane’s  leaden  face. 

“What  is  it?”  he  asked  nervously. 
“Quick,  Charteris;  they  wrill  wonder  at 
our  absence.  Let’s  have  it  in  a  word.” 

“  I  will.  Ruin!” 

“  What  ?  ” 

“Robert  Lisle  is  alive  ! — is  here  ! — I  saw 
him  in  the  church  !  ” 

“  Charteris,  are  you  mad  ?  ” 

“  Not  now  !  I  was  when  I  believed  your 
story  of  Lisle’s  death.  I  tell  you  the  fellow 
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is  alive,  and  here.  I  saw  him  in  church  as 
we  came  out.  ” 

“But,  great  Heaven,  Charteris  !  this 
must  be  folly — madness  !  The  “  Royal 
Charter  ”  was  burned  to  the  water’s  edge, 
and  every  sonl  on  board  perished.  And  he 
sailed  in  the  “Royal  Charter.”  I  tell  you 
it  is  impossible  !  ” 

“And  I  tell  you  I  saw  Robert  Lisle,  face 
to  face,  as  I  left  the  church.  She  did  not, 
or  I  think,  in  my  soul,  she  would  have 
dropped  on  the  spot.  He  stood  up,  and 
gave  me  a  look  I’m  not  likely  to  forget. 
Curse  it,  Lyndith,”  he  cried,  in  a  sudden 
fury,  “  do  you  think  I  could  mistake  him  of 
all  men  ?  Before  we  leave  the  houss,  Ro¬ 
bert  Lisle  will  be  here.” 

“Great  Heaven  !  ” 

“  Ay,”  the  baronet  cried,  bitterly,  “  you 
will  believe  it  when  he  comes.  There  will 
be  a  lovely  scene — a  beautiful  sensation  for 
Park  Lane.  We  know  what  she  will  do,  if 
she  once  catches  sight  of  him.  All  the 
story,  so  long  hidden,  will  come  out,  and 
for  Geoffrey  Lyndith,  it  means  simply  ruin  !” 

“  He  shall  not  see  her.  By  God,  he  shall 
not  !  ” 

“Prevent  the  meeting  if  you  can.  He  is 
a  desperate  man — if  ever  I  saw  desperation 
in  ^huraan  eyes.  You  will  find  a  differ¬ 
ent  man  from  the  Robert  Lisle  of  two  years 
ago.  And  now,  as  you  say,  we  will  be  miss¬ 
ed.  We  must  go  up  and  smile  and  make 
speeches,  and  play  our  part,  until  the  spectre 
appears  at  the  feast.” 

He  strode  out  of  the  library.  Mr.  Lyn¬ 
dith  followed  him.  There  was  no  help  for 

it _ their  absence  was  already  commented 

on  by  their  guests.  They  took  their  places 
at  the  table,  all  aglitter  with  silver  and 
crystal  ;  and  everybody  noticed  their  altered 
looks.  Such  a  ghastly  bride,  and  such  a 
strange  pallor  on  the  faces  of  their  host  and 
Sir  Yane.  Something  was  wrong.  Every¬ 
body  waited,  deliciously  expectant  of  more 
to  come. 

What  theyT  w'aited^for  came.  The  break¬ 
fast  was  not  quarter  over,  when  a  knock 
thundered  at  the  grand  entrance — an  omi¬ 
nous  and  authoritative  knock,  that  thrilled 
through  them  all.  Sir  Yane  was  raising  his 
glass  to  his  lips,  and  again  the  smile  seemed 
to  freeze  on  his  face,  and  the  glass  remained 
half  poised  in  his  hand.  A  dead  silence  fell. 
In  that  silence  the  sound  of  an  altercation  in 
the  hall  reached  them  in  that  distant  apart¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Lyndith  rose  abruptly— white 
and.  stern — made  a  hurried  apology,  and 
hastened  from  the  room.  A  moment  later 
and  all  was  still.  The  disturbance  was 
quelled  ;  but  Geoffrey  Lyndith  did  not  come 
back.  What  did  it  mean  ?  Even  the  pale, 
cold  bride  lifted  her  heavy  eyes  and  looked 


at  the  leaden  face  of  the  man  she  had  mar¬ 
ried,  and  waited  for  what  was  to  come  next. 


CHAPTER  YIII. 

“whistled  down  the  wind.” 

Geoffrey  Lyndith’s  face  was  an  index  of 
his  character- — dark,  stern,  resolute.  While 
he  had  sat  at  the  head  of  his  table,  smiling 
upon  his  guests,  and  eating  and  drinking 
mechanically,  his  ready  brain  had  been  at 
work.  Plotting  was  work  that  subtle  brain 
was  well  used  to,  and  his  mind,  prompt  in 
thought,  quick  in  action,  grappled  at  once 
with  his  danger.  As  Sir  Vane  Charteris  had 
said,  the  coming  of  this  man  in  all  likelihood 
meant  ruin — ruin  for  him,  Geoffrey  Lyndith, 
Esquire,  of  Lyndith  Grange  and  Par*.  Lane. 
He  had  thought  the  man  dead  for  certain  : 
he  had  driven  him  out  of  the  country  over 
two  years  ago,  and  the  ship  in  which  he  had 
sailed  had  been  burned  in  mid-ocean,  and  no 
soul  left  to  return,  aud  Robert  Lisle  was 
here  on  Olivia’s  wedding-day.  Was  Satan 
himself  at  work  to  balk  him,  he  wondered  ? 
He  had  got  Robert  Lisle  in  his  power  two 
years  ago,  by  a  cowardly  and  infamous  plot, 
worthy  the  Newgate  calendar  ;  that  power 
he  still  held  over  him,  but  who  knew  ?  His 
part  in  it  might  come  to  light  after  all.  and 
what  horrible  shame  and  exposure  that  would 
involve  !  And  at  the  first  sound  of  his 
voice,  at  the  first  sight  of  his  face,  his  niece 
would  fly  to  his  arms,  to  cling  to  him 
through  misery  and  death,  if  need 
were,  He  was  poor,  and  his  niece 
was  rich  ;  her  money  would  aid 
his  enemy.  Ready  money  was  the  one  great 
want  of  this  man’s  life,  and  on  the  day  he 
compelled  his  niece  to  marry  him,  Sir  Vane 
Charteris  had  promised  him  a  check  for  ten 
thousand  pounds.  Everything  had  gone  on 
so  well  ;  he  had  been  in  a  glow  of  triumph¬ 
ant  exultation  for  a  few  weeks  past,  and  now 
— and  7iov>  ! 

His  eyes  glowed  with  a  red,  evil  fire  as  he 
descended  the  staircase,  his  teeth  set  behind 
his  black  beard.  He  could  confront  moral 
or  physical  danger  with  the  brute  courage  of 
a  tiger. 

“  A  man  always  gains,  be  his  case  strong 
or  weak,”  he  was  accustomed  to  say,  “  by 
facing  the  worst  boldly  ;  weakness  and  vacil¬ 
lation  always  fail,  as  they  deserve  to  do.’ 
It  was  his  theory,  and  lie  acted  upon  it  in 
every  crisis  of  life,  and  up  to  this  time  had 
found  it  succeeded.  His  face  looked  as  if 
carved  in  granite,  as  he  descended  to  the  en¬ 
trance  hall,  for  all  trepidation,  surprise, 
anger,  and  fear  or  any  other  human  emotion 
it  displayed. 

A  porter,  a  butler,  two  high  footmen,  all 
were  formed  in  a  body  to  oppose  the  enemy 
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— a  tall,  young  man  in  rough  coat  and 
broad -brimmed  hat. 

“We  can’t  do  nothink  with  him,  sir,”  the 
butler  explained,  in  an  indiguant  voice, 
“which  he  says,  like  his  impidence,  as  he 
will  see  you,  Mr.  Lyndith.  sir. 

The  two  men  looked  each  other  full  in 
the  face,  one  level,  powerful  gaze.  The 
younger  man  took  off  his  hat.  Good  Heaven! 
what  horrible  reason  Geoffrey  Lyndith  had 
to  know  that  handsome,  sunburnt  face. 

“  I  know  this  person,  Edwards,”  Mr.  Lyn¬ 
dith  said,  very  quietly,  “  aud  will  see  him. 
Follow  me,  sir.” 

He  led  the  way  to  the  library,  a  stately 
apartment  filled  with  books  and  busts  and 
bronzes,  and  into  which  the  noon  sunlight 
came,  softiv  tempered  through  closed  Vene¬ 
tians.  Geoffrey  Lyndith  turned  the  key  in 
the  door,  crossed  the  room,  leaned  his  elbow 
upon  the  orimson-velvet  mantel,  and  faced 
his  opponent.  It  was  a  duel  to  the  death, 
and  both  knew  it;  no  quarter  to  be  asked  or 
given — one  or  the  other  must  go  down  before 
they  left  that  room. 

The  gentleman  of  the  Old  Guard,  other¬ 
wise  the  master  of  the  house,  tired  first. 

“  This  is  an  exceedingly  unexpected 
honour,  Robert  Lisle.  You  sailed  two  years 
and  a  half  ago  in  the  ship  ‘Royal  Charter, 
from  Southampton.  The  ‘  Royal  Charter  ’ 
was  burned,  and  all  on  board  perished.  May 
I  ask  how  you  came  to  be  alive  ?” 

His  tone  was  perfectly  cool  ;  his  face  ad¬ 
mirably  calm,  his  manner  as  nonchalantly 
gentlemanlike  as  though  he  had  been  remark¬ 
ing  on  the  fineness  of  the  weather,  and  the 
possibility  of  rain  next  week.  Yet 
under  all  that  high-bred  com¬ 
posure,  what  horrible  fear  he  felt  of  this 
man  ! 

“  I  did  not  sail  in  the  ‘  Royal  Charter,’ 
Robert  Lisle  answered  ;  “I  took  my  pas¬ 
sage — you  saw  my  name  on  the  passenger 
list,  very  likely.  At  the  last  hour  I  met  with 
an  accident — a  very  trifling  one — which  made 
me  lose  it.  I  sailed  in  the  ‘Western  Star,’ 
the  following  week.  Are  you  satisfied  no 
that  I  am  no  wraith  ?” 

“  More  than  satisfied.  I  congratulate  you 
upon  your  escape.  Providence” — the  sneer¬ 
ing  emphasis  was  indescribable — •“  Provi¬ 
dence  watched  over  you,  no  doubt.  You 
were  wise  to  leave  England  the  following 
week  ;  it  was  certainly  no  place  for  you. 
Why  have  you  been  so  very  imprudent  as 
to  return  to  it  ?” 

The  flashing  eyes  of  the  younger  man  met 
the  hard,  glittering  black  ones  with  a  fiery 
light 

“  You  ask  that  question,  Geoffrey  Lyn¬ 
dith  ?” 

“  Assuredly,  Mr.  Lisle — why?” 


“  I  have  returned  to  claim  my  wife, 
expose  you  and  your  villany  to  the  woi 
you  delude  ;  be  the  penalty  to  myself  wh. 
it  may  !” 

“  When  you  use  that  sort  of  language 
Mr.  Lisle,”  the  elder  man  said,  with  ui 
ruffled  composure,  “  you  have  tlieadvantaj 
of  me,  of  course.  Persons  in  your  elf 
generally  do  resort  to  vituperation,  I  believe, 
when  annoyed.  You  will  oblige  me  by  keen¬ 
ing  to  the  language  and  bearing  of  a  gentle¬ 
man,  if  you  can,  while  talking  to  me.  You 
have  returned  to  claim  your  wife  !  Ah  !  but 
there  is  no  such  person  in  England,  that  / 
am  aware  of.  Out  there  among  the  abori¬ 
gines  indeed — ” 

Robert  Lisle  strode  toward  him,  a  danger¬ 
ous  light  in  his  blue  eyes. 

“  Do  you  dare  to  sneer  at  me— you  of  all 
men  alive  ?  It  is  not  safe  ;  I  warn  you  it  is 
not  safe  !” 

“  Ah  !  I  wish  you  would  have  the  polite¬ 
ness  to  hear  me  out.  If  you  mean  Lady 
Chartens,  she  never  was  your  wife — no,  not 
for  one  poor  hour.  And  if  you  have  come  to 
claim  her,  you  have  just  come  two  years  and 
three  months  too  late.  She  did  remember  you 
for  two  or  three  months  aftervour  very  abrupt 
departure  from  England,  I  will  own,  and  then 
came  the  natural  revulsion.  More  than 


she 

had 

ever 

loved  —  pshaw  ! 

fan- 

cied 

she 

loved 

—  the  yeoman’s 

son. 

with 

his 

tall, 

shapely  figure, 

and 

good-looking  face,  she  hated,  abhorred  him. 
Her  mad  folly,  her  shame  dawned  down  upon 
her  in  its  true  light.  She  saw  what  she  had 
done,  how  she  had  fallen,  how  you  had 
played  upon  her  childish  credulity,  and 
dragged  her  down,  and  she  hated —let  us 
have  plain  words,  Robert  Lisle— she  hated 
your  memory  with  an  intensity  I  never 
dreamed  she  possessed.  The  haunting  fear 
lest  her  disgraceful  secret  should  be  known 
to  the  world  nearly’  drove  her  mad.  She 
buried  herself  alive  down  at  Lyndith  Grange 
for  a  time — she  went  abroad  with  me.  Her 
secret  so  preyed  upon  her,  that  her  health 
was  affecRd.  All  this  time  her  plighted 
husband,  the  man  of  her  dying  father’s 
choice,  was  by  her  side,  ever  tender,  ever 
devoted — and  she  learned  to  know  the  full 
value  of  that  which  she  had  flung  away,  and 
she  loved  him  with  a  love,  all  the  greater 
that  it  was  tinged  with  remorse.  Then  came 
the  news  of  the  loss  of  the  ‘  R,oyal  Charter  ’ 
and  all  on  board.  She  was  free  !  I  re¬ 
member  handing  her  the  paper,”  Mr.  Lyn¬ 
dith  said,  looking  dreamily  before  him,  like 
a  man  who  beholds  what  he  relates  :  “  and 
pointing  out  your  name  among  the  list  of  lost. 
For  a  moment  she  grew  deadly  pale.  She 
had  always  a  tender  heart,  poor  child — and 
it  seemed  a  horrible  fate  to  be  burned  alive 
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the  midst  of  the  Atlantic.  Then  she 
few  the  paper  down,  Hung  herself  into  my 
.ms,  and  sobbed  in  wild  hysterics  :  ‘Oh, 
ncle,  ’  she  cried,  ‘  is  it  wicked  to  be  thank- 
il  to  Heaven  for  even  an  enemy’s  death  ? 
nd  I  liked  him  once,  and  his  fate  has  been 
i  awful  one,  and  yet  my  heart  has  no  room 
r  anything  but  thankfulness  that  I  am  free, 
^ow  the  expostfre  of  a  Divorce  Court  will  be 
unnecessary — an  exposure  which  I  think 
would  kill  me.  Thank  Heaven,  without  it 
He  has  given  me  back  my  liberty  !  ’  And 
after  this  she  rallied,  and  gave  Sir  Vane  her 
promise  to  become  his  wife.” 

Robert  Lisle  listened  to  this  lengthy 
speech  with  a  smile  of  cynical  scorn  on  his 
handsome  bearded  mouth. 

“You  were  always  an  orator,  Mr.  Lyn- 
dith,”  he  said,  quietly  ;  “  spouting  was  ever 
your  forte,  I  remember,  and  graceful  fiction 
quite  a  striking  trait  in  your  character.  I 
see  time  but  embellishes  your  talents.  In 
plain  English,  I  don’t  believe  one  word  you 
have  told  me.  Olivia  Lyndith  was  not  the 
sort  of  woman  to  whistle  a  lost  lover  down 
the  wind,  after  any  such  fashion— much  less 
the  husband  she  loved— Heaven  !  loved  so 
dearly  !  ” 

His  face  softened  ;  that  of  Geoffrey  Lyn¬ 
dith  grew  black  with  suppressed  fury. 

“You  are  an  insolent  boor,”  he  said: 
“  but  you  were  always  that.  Two  years’ 
sojourn  among  the  refuse  of  the  world  in 
trans- Atlantic  cities  would  hardly  be  likely 
to  improve  you.  I  tell  you  Olivia  Lyndith 
never  was  your  wife — never  1  You  are  alive, 
but  no  divorce  will  be  needed.  A  girl  of 
sixteen  runs  away  to  Scotland  and  goes 
through  some  sort  of  Scotch  ceremony,  that 
may  pass  for  marriage  beyond  the  border. 
It  will  not  hold  in  England,  as  you  very 
well  know.  A  minor  contract  a  legal  mar¬ 
riage,  forsooth  !  You  are  old  enough,  at 
least,  to  know  better,  my  good  fellow.  The 
marriage  was  no  marriage,  the  child  illegiti¬ 
mate.” 

He  stopped  short — he  had  betrayed  him¬ 
self  in  his  momentary  burst  of  anger.  The 
young  man  started,  and  a  dark  flush  passed 
over  his  tanned  face. 

“The  child!”  he  said;  “there  was  a 
child  ?  ” 

It  was  too  late  to  draw  back — the  truth, 
neatly  glossed  over  with  falsehood,  must  be 
told. 

“  Yes,  a  child,  who  died  two  days  after 
its  birth,  thank  Heaven.  That  makes  no 
difference — Sir  Vane  knows.  What  was  she 
but  a  child  herself,  poor  little  Livev,  when 
you  led  her  astray.  Little  wonder  she  ab¬ 
hors  your  very  memory.  And  now,  to  add 
one  last  outrage,  you  come  here  to  cover  her 
with  shame,  to  rake  up  from  the  dead  past 


the  story  she  believes  buried  in  oblivion, 
which  she  would  die  rather  than  have  the 
world  know.  Robert  Lisle,  you  are  less 
than  man  to  blight  the  life  of  an  innocent 
girl.” 

The  face  of  the  young  man  turned  white, 
a  cold  moisture  broke  out  upon  his  forehead. 
Was  this  true,  after  all?  Had  Lord  Monta- 
lien  been  right?  Was  he  forgotten — ab¬ 
horred  ? 

“  I  will  see  her,  at  least,”  he  cried,  hoarse¬ 
ly.  “  From  her  lips  alone  will  I  take  my 
death  warrant.  If  she  tells  me  to  go,  I  will 
obey  her — yes,  though  I  should  hang  myself 
within  the  hour.  But  I  know  you  of  old, 
Geoffrey  Lyndith — a  man  without  heart,  or 
truth,  or  honour  !  Oh,  don’t  think  I  am 
afraid  of  you  !  This  is  no  time  for  fine 
words.  Bring  her  here — let  her  tell  me  she 
hates  me,  let  her  bid  me  go,  and  I  will  go, 
and  never  trouble  her  more  in  this  world.” 

Geoffrey  Lyndith  looked  at  him,  the  dull, 
red  glow  more  visible  than  ever  in  his  evil, 
black  eyes. 

“Biing  her  here?”  he  repeated:  “I 
would  see  her  dead  first  !  Do  you 
know  what  you  ask  ?  She  does  not  know 
whether  her  first  marriage  was  binding  or 
not — like  all  girls,  she  thinks  it  was. 
She  believed  you  dead — she  thought  her¬ 
self  a  widow,  and  has  married  again — a  man 
whom  she  loves,  as  in  her  wildest  fancy  she 
never  cared  for  you.  Do  you  know  what 
the  consequence  of  bringing  her  here  will  be? 
It  will  kill  her,  I  think—  just  that  !  The 
exposure,  the  scandal,  the  loss  of  the  hus¬ 
band  she  loves.  She  would  never  hold  up 
her  head  again.  If  you  ever  loved  her,  Ro¬ 
bert  Lisle,  you  should  spare  her  now.” 

“  Loved  !  Oh,  Heaven  !” 

He  flung  himself  into  a  chair,  and  buried 
his  face  in  his  hands.  Was  Geoffrey  Lyn¬ 
dith  not  right  ?  She  had  been  proud  and 
sensitive  of  old,  and  now  the  wife  of  two 

men,  parted  from  both,  and  the  first  a - . 

He  shuddered  through  all  his  frame  as  he 
sat  there. 

The  elder  man  saw  his  advantage,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  it  up  pitilessly. 

“  You  insist  upon  seeing  Lady  Charteris  ? 
Well,  if  you  are  determined  upon  it,  of 
course  you  can.  Would  you  like  to  hear  the 
result  ?  She  is  torn  from  the  arms  of  her 
bridegroom — the  story  of  her  folly  is  given 
to  the  world — she  is  known  as  the  wife  of 
two  men,  until  at  least  it  is  proven  that  the 
first  was  no  marriage  at  all.  If  the  blow 
does  not  kill  her,  she  is  in  time  reunited  to 
Sir  Vane,  but  the  scandal  follow's  her  her 
life  loug.  Supposing  the  first  marriage  to 
have  been  legal,  even,  a  divorce  can  be  pro¬ 
cured,  and  she  is  still  free.  In  any  case,  all 
you  can  do  to  Sir  Vane  is  to  separate  him  for 
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a  few  months  from  his  bride,  to  whom  finally 
(always  supposing  the  exposure  does  not  kill 
her)  he  will  be  again  united.  And  now  for 
yourself.  In  the  hour  you  stand  face  to 
face  with  Olivia  Charteris,  you  shall  be 
given  over  to  .the  hands  of  the  law.  For 
her  sake  I  spared  you  two  years  ago — for 
her  sake  you  shall  be  branded  as  the  thief 
you  are,  then.  Do  you  know  what  your 
sentence  will  be  ?  One- and  twenty  years, 
at  least,  on  Norfolk  Island.  You  will  have 
broken  her  heart,  driven  her  into  her  grave 
in  all  probability,  and  yourself  in  a  felon’s 
cell.  Now,  choose  !  The  way  lies  yonder. 
Go  up  to  the  room  above,  you  will  find  her 
there,  ^appy,  by  her  bridegroom’s  side.  Go 
up;  I  will  not  lift  a  finger  to  hinder  you;  and 
on  the  instant  you  set  your  foot  upon  the 
first  stair,  my  servant  shall  summon  the  po¬ 
lice.  Take  your  choice,  Robert  Lisle,  and 
quickly.” 

He  drew  out  his  watch  :  in  fifteen  min¬ 
utes  more  the  newly-wedded  paijl  were  to 
start  on  the  first  stage  of  thmr  wedding 
journey.  The  self-command  of  Geoffrey 
Lyndith  was  great,  but  his  lips  were  gray 
now,  and  drops  of  moisture  stood  on  his 
face.  He  touched  the  young  man  on  the 
shoulder,  cold  with  inward  fear. 

“You  have  your  choice,”  he  said,  “de¬ 
cide  !  Go  up  and  kill  the  woman  you  pre¬ 
tend  to  love,  by  the  sight  of  you,  condemn 
yourself  to  a  felon’s  cell  for  life,  or  go  out 
yonder  door,  and  never  return.  Quick  !  ” 

Robert  Lisle  arose,  and  turned  to  his  tor¬ 
turer.  To  his  dying  day,  that  ghastly  face 
haunted  Geoffrey  Lyndith.  In  that  instant 
he  felt  as  though  he  had  stabbed  him  to  the 
heart. 

“I  have  decided,”  he  said  hoarsely,  “ and 
may  tl  e  God  above  judge  you  for  it  !  You 
are  as  much  a  murderer  as  though  my  blood 
reddened  your  hand.  Her  life  shall  never  be 
blighted  by  me  ;  her  proud  head  brought 
low  in  shame  by  act  of  mine.  She  loved  me 
once — aye,  say'as  you  will, liar  and  traitor  ! — 
as  she  can  never  love  the  man  by  whose 
side  she  will  spend  her  life.  I  go,  and  as 
you  have  dealt  by  us  both,  Geoffrey  Lyn¬ 
dith,  may  Heaven  deal  with  you  !  ” 

He  raised  his  arm,  and  the  man  before 
him  recoiled.  He  was  not  superstitious, 
nor  cowardly  in  any  way,  but  his  heart 
stood  still  for  a  second,  and  that  cold  dew 
shone  in  great  drops  on  his  face. 

“I  have  conquered,”  he  thought,  “and 
another  such  victory  would  drive  me  mad  !  ” 

He  heard  the  door  open  and  shut,  and 
drew  a  great  breath  of  unutterable  relief. 
His  enemy  was  gone  ;  he  was  saved  ! 


CHAPTER  IX. 

AT  HALF-MOON  TERRACE. 

The  interview  had  occupied  half  an  hour 
precisely  ;  and  during  that  half-hour,  Si:’ 
Vane  Charteris  sat  amid  his  wedding  guests, 
and  ate,  and  drank,  and  laughed,  and  was 
serenely  courteous  to  all,  while  a  horrible 
dread  filled  him.  Except  for  that  one  in¬ 
stant,  his  face  never  blanched,  never  altered. 
Does  the  old  blood  tell  (the  Charteris 
family  had  been  baronets  since  James  L), 
or  are  they  only  true  to  the 
traditions  and  codes  of  their  order  ?  The 
French  Marquis  arranges  his  necktie,  and 
bows  his  smiling  adieux  to  his  friends,  on  his 
way  to  the  guillotine  :  Sir  Vane  sat  at  the 
head  of  his  wedding  breakfast,  knowing  that 
the  bride  he  had  so  hardly  won  might  be 
torn  from  him  for  ever  in  ten  minutes,  and 
smiled  and  jested  with  an  unmoved  front. 
But  would  Geoffrey  Lyndith  never  come  ? 

He  came  at  last — very,  very  pale,  every¬ 
body  noticed,  but  quite  calm.  He  apolo¬ 
gized  with  courtly  fluency,  for  his  extra¬ 
ordinary  absence  at  such  a  time,  and  resumed 
his  place  at  his  own  table.  Sir  Vane  never 
glanced  at  him  after  the  first  moment,  and 
the  nuptial  breakfast  went  on,  and  came  to 
an  end  at  last.  At  last !  To  the  bridegroom 
it  seemed  an  eternity  since  he  had  sat  down. 
The  bride  went  upstairs  to  put  on  her 
travelling  dress — then  for  a  few  seconds  Sir 
Vane  got  Mr.  Lyndith  alone  in  a  recess  of 
one  of  the  windows. 

“  He  is  gone  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“Gone, and  forever,”  Geoffrey  Lyndith 
answered.  “I  have  conquered  as  I  did  be¬ 
fore.  Of  his  own  free  will,  he  has  left  the 
house,  the  country,  and  her  for  ever.  If 
quite  convenient,  my  dear  nephew,  I  will 
take  that  promised  cheque. 

The  bridegroom  smiled  grimly  as  he  pro¬ 
duced  the  cheque,  already  filled  out,  and 
handed  it  to  his  new  relative. 

“  I  have  seen  Circassians  sold  in  Stain- 
boul,  and  quadroons  in  the  West  Indies,  but 
never  Circassian  nor  quadroon  were  more 
surely  bought  and  sold  than  your  haughty 
little  niece.  Well,  out  of  such  a  dot  as  hers, 
one  can  afford  even  the  price  of  ten  thousand 
pounds.” 

Half  an  hour  later,  and  the  happy  pair 
were  off,  and  away  on  the  first  stage  of  their 
Italian  honeymoon. 

Like  a  man  struck  blind  and  deaf,  Robert 
Lisle  passed  out  of  the  dim,  gieen  light  of 
Mr.  Lyndith’s  stately  hall,  to  the  broad, 
pitiless  glai  e  of  the  April  noon.  He  stag¬ 
gered  almost  like  a  drunken  man — a  red-hot 
mist  swam  before  his  eyes — a  surging  rush  of 
many  waters  sounded  in  his  ears — he  put 
up  his  hand  as  if  to  ward  off  the  blinding 
brightness  of  the  noonday  sun.  He  descended 
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the  steps,  and  passed  on  ;  he  had  forgotten 
the  waiting  hackney  coach,  and  his  new 
found  acquaintance  still  sitting  there — he  re¬ 
membered  nothing,  but  that  he  had  lost  her 
— eof  his  own  choice,  hadgleft  her  unseen,  and 
for  ever.  He  went  on,  still  blind  and  deaf  to 
the  busy  life  around  him. 

i  “Now,  then,  my  man!  do  you  want  to 
find  yourself  under  my  horses’  feet  ?  By 
Jove  !  he  is  there  !  ” 

He  was  crossing  the  street ;  why,  he  could 
not  have  told.  A  carriage  pole  struck  him 
on  the  head,  after  he  was  down.  The  horses 
were  checked  immediately ;  the  driver 
leaped  out  aud  drew  the  fallen  man  from  be¬ 
neath  his  phaeton. 

“  Such  infernal  stupidity  !  Is  the  fellow 
blind?  I  called  to  him,  but  he  wouldn’t 
get  out  of  the  way.  If  he  is  killed  it’s  no 
fault  of  mine” — this  to  the  gathering  crowd 
— “  I  say,  my  man,  I  hope  you’re  not  very 
badly  hurt.  Gad  !  I’m  afraid  he  is  !  Does 
anybody  here  know  him  ?  ” 

“I  know  him,”  said  a  voice;  and  Duke 
Mason  elbowed  his  way  through  the  throng. 

“  I  wish  you  swells  would  mind  where  you 
are  going,  and  not  knock  the  brains  out  of 
every  peaceable  citizen  who  tries  to  cross 
the  street !  Hawksley,  my  poor  fellow  ! 
Good  Heaven  !  he’s  dead  !  ” 

He  did  not  look  unlike  it,  truly.  The 
blow,  at  least,  had  stunned  him ;  he  lay 
quite  white  and  rigid,  Jhis  eyes  closed,  the 
blood  trickling  in  a  ghastly  way  from  a  cut 
near  the  temple. 

“No,  he’s  not,”  said  the  young  military 
“  swell,”  whose  phaeton  had  knocked  him 
over  ;  “  but  he  came  deucedly  near  it.  He’s 
only  stunned.  Take  him  to  the  nearest 
apothecary,  and  he’ll  fetch  him  round.  I’m 
very  sorry,  and  all  that,  you  know  ;  but  the 
fault  wasn’t  mine.” 

With  which  the  cornet  got  into  his  trap, 
with  rather  an  injured  expression,  and  drove 
off. 

Duke  and  another  man  lifted  the  rigid 
form  of  the  prostrate  Hawksley,  and  carried 
it  to  the  hansom. 

“  Drive  to  the  nearest  chemist’s,”  Duke 
said  to  the  cabman  ;  and  they  rattled  off, 
and  stopped  in  five  minutes  in  front  of  a 
drug-store.  Mr.  Hawksley  was  borne  in, 
the  apothecary’s  skill  set  to  work,  and  con¬ 
sciousness  after  a  while  returned.  But  he 
only  opened  his  eyes  to  close  them  again 
with  a  faint  moan  of  pain,  and  relapsed  into 
a  sort  of  stupor. 

‘  ‘  There’s  something  more  to  do  here  than 
the  blow  on  the  temple,”  the  apothecary 
said,  with  a  perplexed  face.  “I  should 
think,  now,  he  had  had  a  slight  touch  of  con¬ 
gestion  of  the  brain.  Better  take  him  home 
at  once,  and  nurse  him  for  a  few  days. 


Perfect  repose  may  restore  him  ;  but  I’d  call 
in  a  regular  practitioner  if  I  were  you.” 

“  Take  him  home  !  Duke  stared  blankly 
at  the  man  of  drugs  as  he  uttered  the  simple 
word.  Take  him  home  !  Where  was  his 
home  ?  He  bent  over  him,  called  him  by 
name,  and  tried  to  arouse  him  to  conscious¬ 
ness.  In  vain  ;  he  lay  in  that  dull  stupor 
still,  only  turning  his  head  restlessly  and 
uttering  that  faint,  dumb  moan  of  pain. 

“  It’s  no  use,”  the  apothecary  said,  “he 
isn’t  able  to  answer,  or  understand  yet.  He 
may  in  a  few  hours,  though.  Don’t  you 
know  where  he  lives  ?” 

“Certainly  not,”  said  Duke;  “  I  never 
saw  him  in  my  life  until  an  hour  and  ka  half 
ago.  What  shall  I  do.  I  couldn’t  leave  him 
in  your  charge,  now,  I  suppose  ?” 

“  No,  you  couldn’t.  You  might  get  him 
admitted  into  a  hospital,  though, |I  dare  say, 
if  you  set  about  it  properly.  And  now  you 
really  must  take  him  along,  for  it  isn’t  a 
pleasant  sight  for  customers — a  man  lying 
like  dead  here,  you  see.  I  suppose  you’ve 
got  a  home  of  your  own  ?  As  you  seem  to 
be  a  friend  of  liis,  I  should  think  you  might 
take  him  there.” 

“  Should  you,  indeed?”  retorted  Duke,  in 
bitter  sarcasm.  “  Suppose  you  had  a  sister 
there,  with  a  temper  no  better  than  it  ought 
to  be,  and  sharpened  by  one  trial  already  to¬ 
day  !  Here,  you  !”  to  the  coachman,  “  bear 
a  hand  here,  and  help  me  back  with  the  poor 
fellow  to  the  cab.  I  can’t  desert  him  ;  I 
must  take  him  home  until  he  comes  round, 
and  the  Lord  only  knows  what  Rosanna  will 
say.” 

He  gave  the  order,  “  To  Half-Moon  Ter¬ 
race  !”  and  sat  with  feelings  by  no  means  to 
be  envied,  watching  the  streets  fly  by,  and 
the  death-like  face  of  the  man  before  him, 
until  Bloomsbury  was  reached. 

“  She  likes  nursing,”  Duke  mused,  dark¬ 
ly  ;  “  that’s  the  only  hope  I’ve  got.  I  be¬ 
lieve  she’d  behave  like  an  angel  to  me  if  1 
only  had  galloping  decline,  or  asthma,  or 
something  of  that  sort,  and  was  laid  upon 
her  hands  half  the  time  ;  while  my  present 
powerful  appetite  and  digestion  remain, 
there’s  no  hope  of  anything  like  that.  She’ll 
nurse  this  young  man,  I  have  no  doubt,  like 
his  mother  or  guardian  angel,  supposing  him 
to  have  either,  and  as  soon  as  he’s  better  and 
well  out  of  the  house,  won’t  I  catch  it  ! 
That’s  all  !  I’ll  not  hear  the  last  of  it  for 
ten  years  to  come.” 

Full  of  these  gloomy  reflections,  Duke 
alighted. 

It  was  a  second  time  that  day  a  hansom 
cab  had  started  the  inhabitants  of  Half-Moon 
Terrace  out  of  their  normal  state  of  repose. 
And  this  time  female  heads  came  to  the 
doors  and  windows,  as  the  driver  and  Duke 
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carried  between  them  what  appeared  to  these 
female  eyes  to  be  the  stark  form  of  a  dead 
man.  Rosanna  herself  flung  open  the  door 
before  they  had  time  to  knock,  with  a  face 
her  brother  did  not  choose  to  look  at  ;  and 
Robert  Hawksley  was  borne  into  the  little 
dingy  parlour,  then  into  the  little  dingy  bed¬ 
room  adjoining,  and  laid  on  Duke’s  own 
neat,  plump  bed. 

The  driver  was  paid  and  dismissed,  and 
the  tug  of  war  very  near.  Duke  had  to  look 
at  his  long-suffering  sister  now,  and  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  that  stony  face  might  have 
frightened  a  braver  man. 

“Oh,  Rosanna  !  don’t  scold.  I  could  not 
help  it;  upon  my  sacred  honour,  I  couldn’t,” 
Duke  cried  in  a  sort  of  frenzy  ;  “  if  you’ll 
just  listen  half  a  minute  I’ll  tell  you  all 
about  it.  ” 

And  thereupon,  for  the  second  time  that 
day,  Duke  poured  out  the  story  of  his  ad¬ 
venture  into  the  wondering  ears  of  Rosanna. 

“Now,  could  I  help  it — could  I?  I  put 
it  to  yourself,  Rosanna.  You  wouldn’t  leave 
him  to  die  like  a  dog  in  the  street,  would 
you  ?  And  he’ll  come  round  in  a  half  an 
hour  or  so  ;  the  apothecary  said  he  would  ; 
and  go  home  himself  where  he  belongs. 
Poor  fellow  !  It  seems  a  pity  to  see  him 
like  that,  doesn’t  it,  Rosanna  ?” 

“  Go  right  round  to  Mr.  Jellup  this  very 
minute  ;  tell  him  it’s  a  case  of  life  and  death, 
and  don’t  stand  chattering  there  like  an  over¬ 
grown  magpie,”  was  Rosanna’s  answer  : 
“  that  man  will  die  if  something 
is  not  done  for  him  shortly,  and 
I’m  not  going  to  have  any  dead  man 
on  my  hands.  If  Mr.  Jellup  isn’t  here  in 
five  minutes,  Duke  Mason — ” 

Rut  Duke  did  not  wait  for  the  completion 
of  the  awful  sentence— Rosanna’s  face  com¬ 
pleted  it.  He  clapped  on  his  hat,  and  rush¬ 
ed  after  his  sister’s  favourite  practitioner, 
and  Mr.  Jellup  was  there  in  five  minutes. 

Whether  Mr.  Robert  Hawksley  lived  or 
died,  the  scenery  for  the  “  Coral  Caves  of 
the  Dismal  Deep”  must  be  painted,  and 
Tinsel  and  Spangle  would  be  furious — more 
than  furious— at  Duke’s  losing  the  best  part 
of  the  day.  But  Messrs.  Tinsel  and  Spangle 
were  men  ;  Duke  could  stand  the  phials  of 
their  wrath,  and  give  them  as  good  as  shey 
brought.  Mr.  Jellup  and  Rosanna  would 
bring  the  young  man  round,  if  there  was 
any  earthly  possibility  of  it,  aud  wondering 
a  great  deal  whether  or  no  he  might  not  be 
little  Polly’s  papa,  Mr.  Mason  went  whist¬ 
ling  to  his  work. 

It  was  close  upon  midnight  when,  the 
play  over,  he  returned  to  Half-Moon  Ter¬ 
race.  A  dim  light  shone  from  the  parlour 
windows  ;  he  let  himself  in  with  his  night- 


key.  Rosanna  was  watching  then.  Thao 
was  nothing  unusual. 

Rosanna  could  sit  up  to  the  small  hours, 
and  be  up  with  the.  lark,  or  rather  with  the 
chimney-sweep  upstairs,  and  feel  none  the. 
worse  for  it. 

He  opened  the  parlour  dbor  softly,  and  his 
sister  met  him  with  that  ear  -  splitting 
“  hish-h-h  ”  most  nurses  affect. 

“Oh  !  ”  said  Duke,  “he’s  here  still,  is  he  l 
And  how’s  he  now,  Rosanna  ?  ” 

He  looked  into  the  little  bedroom.  Ro¬ 
bert  Lisle’s  handsome  face  looked  awfully 
bloodless  in  the  dim,  pale  light,  but  he  'dept 
tranquilly  as  a  child. 

“  He’ll  be  up  to-morrow.  I  shall  watch 
him  to-night  through  to  give  him  his  medi¬ 
cine,  and  you  can  sleep  on  the  sofa,  Duke. 
You’ll  find  your  supper  in  the  kitchen.” 

Rosanna  was  as  mild  as  sweet  milk.  She 
might  be  old,  she  might  be  grim,  she  had 
not  the  faintest  touch  of  sentimentalism  in 
her  nature,  but  she  was  a  woman  still,  and  a 
man  struck  down  in  his  strong  manhood, 
and  the  pallid  beauty  of  that  bearded  face, 
went  straight  to  all  that  was  womanly  in 
her  grim,  old  spinster  heart. 

“She’ll  be  a  perfect  angel  as  long  as  he’s 
sick  on  her  hands,”  thought  Duke,  pouring 
out  his  tea,  with  a  sort  of  groan  ;  “and  the 
minute  he’s  gone,  down  she’ll  come  on  me 
for  ever  fetching  him  here.  A  maiden  sis¬ 
ter’s  a  blessing,  no  doubt,  but  I  think  some 
benighted  bachelors  would  be  more  satisfied 
if  they  did  not  have  blessings.  ” 

Duke  stretched  himself  on  the  sofa,  dress¬ 
ed  and  all,  and  slept  the  sleep  of  the  just. 
The  sick  man  slept  in  his  bed  ;  Polly  slept 
in  hers  off  the  kitchen  ;  and  sleepless  and 
upright  Rosanna  sat  and  read  her  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  as  befitted  the  solemnity 
of  the  hour  and  occasion  ;  ancR^Jiie  small 
hours  wore  on,  and  another  day  grew  gray 
in  the  east. 

How  much  had  happened  in  the  last 
twenty-four  hours  !  A  sick  man  to  nurse, 
and  a  little  child  to  care  for.  She  arose  as 
she  thought  of  Polly,  and  stole  on  tip-toe  tG 
the  bedside.  The  baby  slept,  her  dimpled 
cheeks  flushed,  her  rosebud  lips  parted — % 
lovely  vision,  as  all  sleeping  children  are. 
The  locket  glimmered  in  the  light  of  Rosan* 
na’s  candle  ;  with  the  child’s  tossing  it  had 
come  open,  and  the  tiny  curl  of  auburn 
hair  had  fallen  out.  Rosanna  took  it  up, 
looked  at  it — looked  at  the  pictured  face — 
quietly  at  first — then  with  strange  and  sud¬ 
den  intensity.  A  change  came  over  her  own 
face  ;  she  unclasped  the  locket,  took  it  and 
the  little  curl  into  the  sick  man’s  room. 
She  laid  the  tress  close  to  his  hair  ;  the  two 
were  the  same  exactly — colour,  texture,  curl. 
She  held  the  pictured  face  close  ;  it  was  a 
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beardless  face,  and  the  sleeper’s  auburn 
beard  had,  hours  ago,  stirred  some  faint  ad¬ 
miration  within  her,  but  the  two  faces  were 
the  same.  The  same  beyond  doubt.  The 
tress  in  the  locket  had  been  cut  from  his 
head,  the  picture  was  the  picture  of  his  face 
— younger  and  brighter  than  now.  What 
did  it  all  mean  ? 

.Rosanna  was  quite  pale  as  she  fastened 
the  locket  again  about  the  child’s  neck. 
The  same  thought  crossed  her  mind  that  had 
perplexed  Duke — was  this  man  Polly’s  fa¬ 
ther 

It  was  Sunday  morning.  Duke  had  a  hol¬ 
iday  in  spite  of  Tinsel  and  Spangle.  It  was 
his  first  thought  as  he  sat  up,  y awning,  to 
find  the  little  kitchen  glorified  by  a  burst  of 
sunshine,  the  breakfast  in  a  state  of  prepa¬ 
ration,  and  Rosanna  gazing  down  on  him 
with  a  face  of  owd-like  solemnity.  Was  he 
in  for  it  already  ?  “  Was  the  justice  of  the 

king  about  to  fall  ?” 

“  What  is  it,  Rosanna  ?  ”  he  hazarded. 

“Duke,”  responded  '  Rosanna,  “I  have 
something  very  strange  to  tell  you.  That 
child  has  a  locket,  with  a  man’s  picture  and 
lock  of  hair,  round  her  neck.  Duke,  the 
picture  and  hair  both  belong  to  that  sick 
man.” 

“Rosanna  !  ”  : 

“It  is  true.  Look  for  yourself,  if  you 
like.  It’s  my  opinion  he:s  the  child’s  fa¬ 
ther  !  ” 

“  I  think  it’s  uncommonly  likely,”  said 
Duke.  “We’ll  try  and  find  out  before  he 
goes,  Rosanna.  If  we’re  to  bring  up  Mis¬ 
tress,  Polly,  it  strikes  me  I  should  like  to 
know  her  name  at  least.  ” 

The  brother  and  sister  breakfasted  toge¬ 
ther,  Duke  went  out  for  his  morning  smoke, 
and  Rosanna  washed  and  dressed  Polly, 
who  demanded  “  Dozy  ”  and  her  “  bek-fas,” 
the  instant  she  opened  her  big  blue  eyes. 

Miss  Mason  rarely  missed  church,  but 
this  was  an  exceptional  Sunday  in  her  life — 
the  recording  angel  must  overlook  a  little 
swerving  from  the  straight  path  for  once. 
Polly’s  appetite  appeased,  she  went  to  see 
after  her  patient,  with  some  tea  and  toast, 
and  found  him  lying  broad  awake,  perfectly 
calm,  and  conscious,  gazing  with  dark,  mel¬ 
ancholy  eyes  at  vacancy. 

How  like  those  sapphire-blue  eyes  wrere  to 
Polly’s  !  It  was  Rosanna’s  first  thought,  as 
he  turned  them  upon  her. 

“Will  you  tell  me  where  I  am,  and  what 
has  happened  ?  ”  he  asked.  “  Have  I  been 
ill  ?  ” 

“For  a  day,  yes,  sir,”  Rosanna  answered 
respectfully.  He  spoke  aud  looked  dike  a 
gentleman,  she  could  see.  “You  don’t  re¬ 
member,  I  suppose,  but  you  were  knock¬ 
ed  down  by  a  carriage  yesterday,  and 


my  brother  brought  you  here.  I  will 
bathe  your  face,  if  you  please,  and  you  will 
eat  some  breakfast,  and  then  if  you  feel  well 
you  shall  get  up.” 

His  eyes  thanked  her.  They  were  beau¬ 
tiful  eyes,  more  and  more  like  Polly’s  every 
second. 

She  bathed  his  hands  and  face,  placed  tea 
and  toast  neatly  before  him,  and  watched 
him,  with  that  profound  satisfaction  only 
nurses  know,  eat  a  few  morsels  and  drink 
his  tea. 

“  My  brother  will  be  in  direct^,  and  will 
help  you  to  dress,”  Rosanna  said,  kindly. 
“  Here  he  is  now.” 

Duke  sauntered  in,  smelling  of  the  stables 
opposite,  w  here  he  had  been  smoking. 

“  Ah,  good  morning,  Mr.  Hawksley,”  he 
said.  “  How  do  you  find  yourself  to-day  ? 
Met  with  an  accident  yesterday,  you  know 
— might  have  been  worse  though.  I’ll  be 
vally,  certainly.  Fetch  the  things  along, 
Rosanna.” 

Mr.  Hawksley  reeled  a  little  when  he  first 
arose,  but  the  weakness  passed.  He  dressed 
himself  with  some  assistance  from  Duke,  and 
took  the  chair  his  extempore  valet  placed  for 
him  among  the  roses  and  geraniums  in  the 
sunny  window. 

There  was  a  bottle  of  wine  in  the  house, 
kept  for  rare  occasions,  and  Rosanna  gave 
her  brother  a  large  glass  for  her  patient. 

“  And  if  he’d  like  to  smoke,  Duke,  I  don’t 
mind,”  she  said,  curtly  ;  “  nothing  brings 
you  men  to  themselves  like  a  cigar.” 

Duke  stared  in  silent  wonder.  Mr. 
Hawksley  accepted  both  the  wine  and  the 
cigai' — very  glad  to  get  the  latter,  though  it 
was  execrable.  In  what  depths  of  despair, 
in  what  agonies  of  unrequited  love,  won’t 
men  smoke  and  find  themselves  consoled  ? 

“  You  have  been  most  kind,  you  and  your 
sister,”  he  said,  quietly  ;  “  believe  me,  I 
am  very  grateful.”  And  then  he  lit  his 
cigar  and  looked  at  the  geraniums',  and  the 
men  cleaning  down  the  horses  opposite,  and 
the  sunlit,  close,  little  street,  and  was  si¬ 
lent  again. 

“  If  I  had  known  where  your  home  and 
friends  were,”  Duke  said,  “  I  would  have 
taken  you  there.  But  you  were  quite  inca¬ 
pable  of  speech,  you  see,  and  I  brought  you 
here.  ” 

“  I  have  no  home,”  Mr.  Hawksley  an¬ 
swered,  in  the  same  quiet  tone,  “  and  no 
friends.  I  stand  quite  alone  in  England — in 
the  world,  indeed.  I  only  reached  London 
yesterday  morning,  after  two  years’  sojourn 
in  America.  But  1  will  not  trespass  upon 
your  kindness  much  longer,  if  I  may  further 
trouble  you  to  get  me  a  cab  and  tell  the 
man  to  take  me  to  some  quiet  hotel.  I  leave 
England  again  by  the  very  next  steamer.” 
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“  In  that  case,”  said  Duke,  “you  shall 
remain  where  you  are  until  to-morrow,  at 
least.  Our  rooms  are  of  the  humblest,”  with 
rather  a  rueful  look  around,  “  but  such  as 
they  are,  they  are  at  your  service,  and  you’ll 
be  better  here  than  in  a  noisy,  bustling  inn, 
particularly  as  you  are  still  rather  weak.” 

Robert  Hawksley  stretched  out  his  hand 
to  the  scene-painter.  He  spoke  not  a  word; 
there  weie  none  needed  between  them. 

So  while  the  long,  sunny  Sunday  wore 
away,  the  stranger  within  their  gates  sat  by 
the  window,  and  puffed  his  cigar-smoke  into 
the  rose  bushes  and  geraniums,  and  listened 
to  the  sweet  ringing  of  the  Sabbath  bells, 
and  watched  the  people  who  went  by  in  the 
dingy  little  street  below.  He  ate  his  din¬ 
ner,  when  dinner-time  came,  a  very  slender 
repast  on  his  part,  and  then  went  back  to 
the  window,  to  his  cigar,  and  his  silence. 

Half  a  dozen  times  little  Polly  ran  in  and 
out  of  the  room,  artfully  sent  there  by  Ro¬ 
sanna,  to  attract  his  attention,  but  she  sig¬ 
nally  failed.  It  is  doubtful  if  he  even  saw  or 
heard  her. 

A  sort  of  awe  came  over  Rosanna  as  she 
watched  him.  There  were  troubles  in  the 
world  deeper  and  heavier,  she  began  to  re¬ 
alize,  than  brothers  who  played  fiddles  late 
into  the  night,  at  godless  play-houses,  and 
painted  scenes  all  day  long. 

The  peaceful  afternoon  passed,  they  drank 
tea  together  iu  the  parlour.  &nd  the  bells 
clashed  out  again  for  evening  service,  and 
the  sun  went  redly  down,  and  little  Polly 
went  to  bed,  very  sleepy  and  cross,  and  still 
Mr.  Hawksley  sat  silent  and  smoking,  while 
the  silvery  twilight  fell,  the  stars  came  out 
above,  and  the  street  lamps  glimmered  be¬ 
low. 

Duke  sat  at  the  other  window,  and  watch¬ 
ed  him  ;  he  was  dying  of  curiosity,  but 
somehowhe  could  not  bring  himself  to  in¬ 
trude  on  this  man’s  thoughts.  It  was  the 
man  himself  who  spoke  first.  The  human 
heart  must  find  an  outlet,  even  in  the  most 
stoical,  and  there  is  something  in  that  hour 
between  the  lights  peculiarly  adapted  to  con¬ 
fidence.  Sitting  in  that  silver-gray  twilight, 
his  pale  face  seeming  carved  in  marble,  the 
stranger  whom  Duke  Mason  had  befriended 
told  him  his  strangely  eventful  story. 

CHAPTER  X. 

TOLD  IN  THE  TWILIGHT. 

“You  wonder,  very  likely,”' Mr.  Hawks¬ 
ley  began,  with  perfect  abruptness,  “that 
I  should  take  a  journey  all  the  way  across 
from  New  York,  and  only  remain  three  or 
four  days  before  going  back.  You  will  won¬ 
der  more,  when  I  tell  you  why  I  came.  I 
came  to  find  my  wife.  ” 


“And — you  have  found  her?”  venture 
Duke,  half  alarmed  at  his  own  temerity. 

“Found  her,  and  lost  her  for  ever,  in  th 
same  hour.” 

“  She  is  dead  ?  ”  Duke  had  hazarded  again 

“Yes,”  Hawksley  said,  in  a  strange  com¬ 
pressed  sort  of  voice,  “Dead — dead.  Would 
you  like  to  hear  the  history  of  a  life  that  ha; 
been  a  failure  ?  I  feel  in  the  mood  to-niedn 

,  ,  ,  O 

— tor  the  first  time  in  two  years — for  the 
last  time  perhaps  in  my  life.  A  romantic 
story,  my  good  fellow,”  with  a  sort  of  laugh, 
“  of  how  the  son  of  a  yeoman  won  and  lost 
‘a  lady  of  high  degree,’  as  the  old  song  has 
it.  A  yeoman’s  son,  educated  far  above  his 
sphere,  by  an  eccentric  godfather  well-to-do 
in  life,  and  started  to  push  his  fortune  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two,  as  secretary  to  a  gentle¬ 
man  in  the  House  of  Commons.  I  fulfilled 
my  duties,  it  appears,  so  satisfactorily,  and 
was  willing  to  receive  such  very  slender 
wages,  that  my  gentleman,  who  was  neither 
inch  nor  generous,  resolved  to  retain  me  as 
long  as  he  could.  And  when  the  House  dis¬ 
solved,  he  took  me  with  him  to  his  country- 
seat  down  in  the  heart  of  Staffordshire.  I 
met  her  there.  It  is  over  three  years  ago 
now,  but  in  this  hour,  and  to  the  last  of  my 
life,  I  will  see  her  as  plainly  as  I  saw  her 
that  first  day,  standing  breast  high  amid  the 
waves  of  barley,  her  hands  full  of  corn¬ 
flowers  and  poppies,  her  white  dress  waving 
in  the  sweet  summer  wind,  a  golden  gray 
sky  over  her  head,  and  the  rosy  light  of  the 
July  sunset  in  her  face.  She  was  only  six¬ 
teen,  and  home  from  school  for  a  two- 
months’  vacation,  an  orphan  heiress,  with  a 
face  like  one  of  Raphael’s  Madonnas,  and  a 
heart — a  heart  as  constant,  and  as  true,  as 
the  rest  of  her  sex.  An  orphan  heiress,  en¬ 
gaged  from  her  tenth  year  to  a  baronet, 
bound  to  marry  him  by  her  lather’s  death¬ 
bed  injunction — her  very  fortune  dependent 
on  it — if  she  refused,  that  fortune  went  to 
endow  and  build  a  hospital  and  library. 

“  I  knew  nothing  of  the  engagement — it  is 
doubtful  whether  it  would  have  mattered 
much  if  I  had  ;  still  I  think  now  it  would 
have  been  more  honest  on  her  part  if  she 
had  told  me.  She  didn’t  care  for  her  af¬ 
fianced  husband,  of  course  ;  he  was  much 
her  senior — she  rather  disliked  him,  indeed, 
in  those  early  days.  And  she  loved  me  /  ” 

He  paused,  the  smoke  from  his  cigar 
curled  upward  amid  Rosanna’s  lemon  gera¬ 
niums,  and  hid  his  pale  face  in  the  fading 
daylight. 

“  We  fell  in  love  with  each  other,  after 
the  most  approved  three-volume  romance 
fashion,  and  there  were  clandestine  meetings, 
and  vows  of  eternal  constancy,  under  the 
moonlight  arcades  of  the  old  court.  Before 
a  month  had  elapsed,  we  had  made  up  our 
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minds,  and  informed  each  other,  we  would 
assuredly  die  if  separated,  and  that  separa¬ 
tion  was  very  near.  She  was  going  to  spend 
a  fortnight  with  a  bosom  friend  in  Scotland, 
before  going  back  to  school,  and  after  that 
nothing  remained  but  a  broken  heart  and 
an  early  grave.  My  poor  little  girl  !  How 
pretty  she  looked  in  the  gloaming,  as  she 
clung  to  my  arm  and  implored  me  to  save 
her.  Salvation  seemed  very  easy  just  then  to 
me.  She  was  going  across  to  Scotland  ; 
what  was  there  to  hinder  my  following,  and 
having  our  marriage  performed  there  ?  Pri¬ 
vate  marriage  was  easy  in  Scotland — no 
license,  no  witnoss — a  quiet  ceremony  some 
fine  day,  and  lo  !  our  happiness  was  secured 
for  life.  She  w’as  a  little  frightened  at  first 
at  this  high-handed  proposal,  but  she  con¬ 
sented  soon.  We  said  good-bye — -if  any  of 
the  household  suspected  our  secret,  I  think 
the  composure  with  which  we  parted  must 
effectually  have  deceived  them.  She  went 
to  Scotland.  Three  days  after  I  received  a 
note  from  her.  The  next  morning  I  went 
to  my  employer,  and  asked  a  holiday.  It 
was  the  first  hypocrisy  of  my  life,  and  I 
bungled  over  the  simple  request,  until  he 
looked  at  me  with  wonder,  but  he  granted 
it.  I  left  the  Court  ostensibly  to  visit  my 
godfather,  in  reality  to  travel  to  Scotland  at 
full  speed. 

“On  the  very  day  of  my  arrival,  a  pour¬ 
ing  September  day,  our  marriage  took  place. 
A  superannuated  old  man,  who  had  been  a 
minister,  but  whose  too  strong  proclivity  for 
the  whiskey  bottle  had  caused  a  suspension 
of  his  duties,  performed  the  ceremony  readily 
enough,  for  a  few  crowns.  We  were  mar¬ 
ried  according  to  Scotch  law,  without  a  sin¬ 
gle  witness,  but  whether  such  a  marriage 
contracted  by  a  minor  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  would  hold  in  England,  is  an  open 
question. 

“  I  wonder,  Mr.  Mason,  as  you  sit  there, 
and  listen  to  this  story,  if  you  are  not  think¬ 
ing  me  a  villain.  To  win  a  young  girl’s  af¬ 
fections,  to  inveigle  her  into  a  clandestine 
marriage — to  expose  her  to  poverty,  to  bring 
upon  her  the  anger  of  her  friends,  doe s  seem 
like  the  deed  of  a  scoundrel.  But  we  loved 
each  other,  and  twenty-two  does  not  often 
stop  to  reason.  She  was  impulsive,  impas¬ 
sioned,  romantic — I  was  madly  in  love,  hot¬ 
headed,  and  with  a  brilliant  career  before 
me.  Twenty-two  always  looks  forward  to  a 
brilliant  career,  you  kpow.  We  would  mar¬ 
ry  at  all  hazards — time  enough  to  listen'  to 
common-sense  afterward. 

“  When  her  fortnight  among  her  Scottish 
friends  expired,  she  returned  home.  I  fol¬ 
lowed  her  in  two  days  after,  and  things  went 
on  in  their  old  way — the  moonlight  walks, 
the  secret  meetings,  the  old  vows,  and  talk, 


and  bliss — old  as  Eden — the  sweeter  alwayg 
for  being  stolen. 

“  She  pleaded  so  hard  not  to  be  sent  back 
to  school  until  after  Christmas  we  thought 
we  would  run  away  together,  leaving  a  letter 
for  Uncle  Geoffrey,  telling  all,  imploring 
pardon,  and  Uncle  Geoffrey  would  foam,  and 
rage,  and  swear  for  a  while,  like  the  light 
comedy  father  in  the  play,  and  the  curtain 
would  descend  finally  upon  a  beautiful  tab¬ 
leau  of  reconciliation,  we  at  his  feet  on  our 
knees,  and  he  with  his  hands  outstretched, 
sobbing  forth  *  Bless  you,  my  children,  and 
be  happy.’ 

“  The  autumn  passed — such  a  golden  au¬ 
tumn  !  We  had  been  four  months  married, 
when  our  well-guarded  secret  was  discover¬ 
ed.  My  employer  said  nothing — he  was  a 
man  rather  to  act  than  to  talk — but  sudden¬ 
ly,  without  a  word  of  warning,  my  wife  was 
spirited  away.  I  was  sent  early  one  day  on 
a  commission  to  the  neighbouring  town  ; 
when  I  came  back  she  was  gone.  That  is 
more  than  two  and  a  half  years  ago.  I  have 
never  seen  her  but  for  one  moment  since,  and 
that  was  yesterday.  ” 

He  paused  again  to  light  another  cigar. 

Duke  understood  him  perfectly.  He  was 
intensely  interested  in  this  story — far  more 
interested  than  the  narrator  yet  knew. 

“  There  was  no  scene  ;  the  uncle  met  me 
even  more  blandly  polite  than  usual  ;  but  I 
felt  he  knew  all.  Two  days  after,  while  I 
was  still  unresolved  what  course  to  pursue, 
he  called  me  to  his  study — his  valet  was  busy 
about  the  room,  I  remember,  at  the  time — 
and  locked  up  in  his  safe,  in  my  presence,  a 
quantity  of  unset  jewels,  and  a  sum  of  money 
in  bank  notes.  It  was  an  old-fashioned  safe, 
with  an  ordinary  lock,  by  no  means  the  kind 
in  which  to  entrust  three  thousand  pounds’ 
worth  of  family  diamonds,  and  six  hundred 
pounds  in  money.  He  was  dictating  a  letter 
to  me  while  he  did  this,  and.  I  saw  him  put 
the  key  of  the  safe  in  his  pocket. 

“  ‘  I  am  going  to  Swansborough  this  even¬ 
ing,  Robert,’  he  said  to  me,  in  his  most  con¬ 
fidential  way,  ‘and  I  shall  probably  not  re¬ 
turn  for  two  days  at  least.  In  my  absence 
the  care  of  this  safe  is  entrusted  to  you.’ 

“  I  looked  at  him  in  surprise  and  distrust. 

“  ‘  Why  leave  such  valuable  jewels  in  the 
house  ?  Why  not  deposit  them  in  the 
Swansborough  bank  ?  ’ 

“  His  answer  was  very  careless,  and  quite 
ready. 

“  ‘  Because,  immediately  upon  my  return, 
they  are  to  be  taken  up  to  London,  to  be  ne  w 
set  for  Olivia.  Her  marriage  with  Sir  Yane 
Charteris  is  to  take  place  in  two  months, 
and  they  are  to  be  set  according  to  her  fan¬ 
cy*’ 

“  He  looked  me  straight  in  the  eyes,  with 
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a  dark,  sinister  smile,  as  he  said  this,  and. 
left  the  house.  It  was  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon  as  he  rode  away.  I  recollect  his 
turning  round  with  the  same  smile  on  his 
dark  face,  as  he  rode  down  the  avenue. 

“  ‘  Watch  the  safe,  Robert,’  he  repeated  ; 
‘  it  will  be  -as  secure  in  your  keeping  as 
though  in  the  strong  room  of  a  bank.1’ 

“  It  was  the  middle  of  the  afternoon.  As 
the  dusk  of  the  bleak  December  evening 
wore  on,  the  postman  brought  the  mail. 
There  was  a  note  from .  her,  dated  London, 
begging  me  to  come  to  her  at  once 
— to  lose  not  a  moment.  There  was  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  an  inn,  where  I  was  to  stay,  and  at 
such  an  hour  she  would  come  to  me  there.  I 
never  doubted  that  note.  What  was  my 
employer,  and  his  diamonds  and  his 
safe,  to  me  then  ?  I  ran  to  my  room,  packed 
my  portmantean,  waited  until  the  house 
was  quiet,  and  that  very  night,  without  in¬ 
forming  any  one,  was  on  my  way  to  London. 
I  reached  the  inn  late  the  next  day.  A  great 
part  of  the  journey  was  performed  in  stage¬ 
coaches.  I  waited  for  my  wife,  but  she 
never  came.  I  waited  three  days.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  there  came,  instead  of 
Olivia,  her  uncle  and  an  officer  of  the  law, 
armed  with  a  search-warrant. 

“  On  the  night  of  my  departure,  my  em¬ 
ployer,  returning  rather  unexpectedly,  found 
the  safe  unlocked,  the  jewels  and  money 
gone.  I  was  gone,  too.  Every  inmate  of 
the  house  was  examined,  but  all 
proved  their  innocence  triumphantly.  / 
was  the  guilty  party  beyond  a  doubt,  and  I 
was  followed.  After  two  days’  search  they 
found  me.  I  and  my  luggage  were  to  be  ex¬ 
amined.  I  listened  with  astonishmeut  and 
anger  and  scorn  !  Examine  !  Let  them  ex¬ 
amine  as  long  as  they  pleased  !  They  search¬ 
ed  me— a  degradation  I  submitted  to,  afire 
with  rage  !  They  examined  my  portman¬ 
teau.  There,  carefully  sewed  up  in  the  lin¬ 
ing,  the  jewels  and  money  were  found  l 

“  My  late  employer  dismissed  the  detec¬ 
tive.  We  were  left  alone  together.  He  look¬ 
ed  at  me  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger  ;  I — I 
sat  benumbed.  My  guilt  was  plain  ;  there 
were  the  jewels  and  money — the  number  of 
the  notes  all  taken  and  found  to  correspond. 
What  had  I  to  say  for  myself  that  I  should 
not  be  handed  over  to  the  law  ?  I  had  not 
a  word.  I  sat  stunned,  and  listened  to  him 
while  he  talked.  For  my  dead  parents’ sake 
— poor  but  honest  people — for  godfather’s 
sake,  he  was  willing  to  spare  me.  On  con¬ 
dition  that  I  left  the  country  at  once  and 
for  ever,  I  should  not  be  given  over  to  the 
fate  I  deserved — hard  labour  and  penal  ser¬ 
vitude,  most  likely,  for  life.  His  niece,  who 
had  been  greatly  shocked  by  the  news,  had 


begged  him  to  hand  me  a  note  as  he  left  me, 
still  too  stnnned  to  utter  a  word. 

“  ‘  She  knew  all,’  she  wrote  :  ‘  she  begged 
me  for  Heaven’s  sake  not  to  provoke  my 
uncle  to  prosecute.  He  was  merciless  if 
once  aroused,  and  everything  was  against 
me.  She  believed  in  my  innocence,  woul  L 
always  love  me,  and  be  true  to  me;  it  would 
break  her  heart,  it  would  kill  her,  if  I  were 
arrested  and  condemned,  as  would  surely  be 
— hanged  even,  perhaps.  She  felt  as  though 
she  were  going  mad — I  must  fly — I  must  fly 
— if  I  had  ever  loved  her,  I  would  leave 
England  now.  ’ 

“  She  gave  me  an  address  to  which  I 
might  write  to  her,  and  she  would  answer 
me,  would  fly  to  join  me  presently — any¬ 
thing,  so  that  I  did  not  suffer  myself  to  be 
arrested  for  robbery  now. 

“What  could  I  do?  What  would  you  have 
done  in  such  a  case  ?  I  knew  there  was  a 
vile  conspiracy  against  me,  of  her  uncle’s 
making,  but  1  never  thought  he  forged  those 
letters.  To  have  been  arrested  would  have 
been  an  end  to  all  hope — my  guilt  seemed 
palpable  as  the  light  of  noon.  In  a  state  of 
sullen  fury  I  accepted  the  scoundrel’s  terms 
—I  left  England,  flying  from  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  a  crime  I  had  never  committed — 
almost  maddened — with  no  hope,  save  in 
truth  and  fidelity  and  love. 

“  I  began  my  new  life  in  a  thriving  west¬ 
ern  village,  rising  fast  to  a  populous  town. 
For  twelve  months  luck  went  steadily  against 
me ;  then  the  turn  came.  I  and  another 
started  in  a  business  that  flourished  ;  we 
made  money — the  object  of  my  life  was  be¬ 
ing  fast  accomplished — a  sure  and  safe  com¬ 
petence  for  the  wife  I  had  left  behind  me.  I 
tell  you  here  only  the  plain,  sijr.ple  facts  of  my 
story— of  my  suffei’ings,  of  my  despair  at  times, 
of  the  hours  when  I  was  nearly  maddened 
by  failure,  and  by  the  loss  of  all  man  holds 
dear — I  tell  you  nothing  of  what  sleepless 
nights  and  wretched  days  her  silence  and  my 
suspense  caused  me.  For  she  never  wrote 
— no  letter  came  from  her  to  the  address  in 
London,  to  be  forwarded  to  me.  I  wrote 
again  and  again  to  that  address — the  letters 
lay  uncalled  for.  It  was  worse  than  useless 
to  write  to  her  to  the  Court ;  I  knew  her 
uncle  well  enough  to  be  sure  they  would 
never  reach  her.  There  were  times  when  I 
was  ready  to  throw  up  anything,  the  tide  in 
my  affairs  that  was  leading  me  slowly  along 
to  fortune,  and  rush  back  to  England,  and 
brave  all,  and  claim  her.  But  these  moods 
passed.  It  would  have  been  cruelty  to  seek 
ner  out  until  I  had  a  home,  however  humble, 
however  unlike  that  to  which  she  had  been 
accustomed,  to  bring  her  to,  in  this  new, 
strange  land.  When  at  last  common  sense, 
reason,  prudence,  all  were  forgotten  what  do 
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you  think  caused  me  to  leave  all  that  was 
becoming  so  precious  to  me,  and  rush  madly 
back  into  the  very  danger  from  which  I  fled  ?” 

Duke  made  no  reply.  He  was  scarcely 
breathing,  so  vivid  was  his  interest.  Robert 
Hawksley  did  not  seem  to  expect  a  reply — 
he  was  looking  out  at  the  darkening,  lamp- 
lit  street. 

“A  dream — neither  more  nor  less!  A 
dream  brought  me  back  to  England.  On  the 
night  of  the  twenty-third  of  March  the 
dream  came  to  me  first.  She  stood  at  my 
bedside,  pale,  and  wild  as  I  had  never  seen 
her,  wringing  her  hands,  and  looking  at  me 
with  sad,  imploring  eyes.  I  started  up  wide 
awake,  to  find  the  moonlight  filling  my  room, 
and  my  dream  over.  The  next  night,  at 
precisely  the  same  hour,  near  midnight,  I 
dreamt  the  same  dream  again.  But  it  was 
on  the  following  night  that  the  strangest 
event  of  all  happened,  an  event  so  strange 
that  I  have  not  ceased  to  wonder  at  it  yet, 
and  no  less  prophetic  than  strange. 

“On  the  night  of  the  twenty-fifth  of 
March,  having  been  very  busy  all  day,  and 
suffering  from  headache,  I  retired  early.  I 
did  not  fall  asleep  directly  ;  I  lay  tossing 
about,  and  thinking  of  my  dream,  full  of  fears 
for  her  and  doubt  for  myself.  I  think  it  was 
nine  o’clock,  the  house  was  very  still,  the 
room  entirely  darkened,  for  I  had  closed  the 
shutters  and  curtains,  and  there  was  neither 
fire  nor  light.  I  was  not  asleep  ;  I  am  per¬ 
fectly  aware  of  it  ;  I  was  as  broad  awake  as 
I  am  at  this  minute,  and  my  eyes  were  open, 
when  suddenly  a  picture  shone  before  me 
through  the  darkness,  and  I  saw  every  ob¬ 
ject  more  plainly  than  I  see  the  lamps 
shining  down  there  in  the  twilight. 

“I  saw  a  room — long,  low,  dark,  old-fash¬ 
ioned,  lit  by  a  wood-fire,  on  a  broad  hearth. 
I  saw  an  open  window.  I  could  feel  the 
cold  night  air  upon  my  face,  as  I  lay.  An 
open  piano  stood  near  the  window,  through 
which  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  stormy,  moon¬ 
lit  sky,  and  tossing,  wind-blown  trees.  By 
the  window,  looking  out  into  the  night, 
stood  a  girl,  dressed  in  a  dark  red  silk  robe, 
which  trailed  behind  her,  and  glimmered  like 
rubies  in  the  fireshine.  I  could  see  the  dia¬ 
monds  flashing  in  her  ears  and  on  her  hands, 
her  yellow,  unbound  hair,  her  large,  dark 
eyes.  It  was  Olivia  ;  pale  and  wan,  as  I 
had  seen  her  in  my  dreams,  her  sweet  face 
hopelessly  sad,  the  large  eyes  hollow  and 
haggard.  I  saw  her  stretch  forth  her  hands 
with  a  passionate  gesture,  I  heard  her  wild, 
despairing  cry — lOh,my  Robert — my  Robert — 
come  bach  !  ’ 

“And  then  it  had  all  faded  in  the  twink¬ 
ling  of  an  eye,  and  I  was  in  my  darkened 
chamber,  sitting  up  in  bed,  with  the  cold 
dews  heavy  on  my  face. 


“  Six  days  after,  I  took  passage  from  New 
York  to  England.  Dream  or  vision,  what¬ 
ever  it  was,  possessed  me  like  an  evil  spirit. 
I  left  everything,  and  came  back  to  search 
for  my  lost  wife.  ” 

“And  you  found  her  ?”  Duke  breathlessly 
cried. 

Robert  Hawksley  made  no  reply.  His 
last  cigar  had  been  smoked  out ;  he  sat  like  a 
statue  of  black  marble  amid  the  flowers. 

“  You  found  her,”  Duke  repeated,  unable 
to  contain  himself,  “a  bride!  You  found 
her  at  the  altar,  another  man’s  wife  !” 

Hawksley,  the  least  excited  of  the  two, 
turned  and  looked  at  him. 

“  How  do  you  know  that  ?”  he  asked. 

“  I  know  more  than  you  think,”  said  Duke, 
still  excited.  You  found  her  married  to  Sir 
Vane  Charteris.  The  lady  you  saw  in 
your  vision  was  Miss  Olivia  Lyndith  ;  and 
on  that  very  night — the  twenty-fifth  of  last 
month — 1  saw  and  heard  in  reality  what 
you  saw  and  heard  in  that  singular  vision.  ” 

Robert  Hawksley  was  fully  aroused  now. 
He  had  told  his  story  dreamily,  as  much  to 
himself  as  to  Duke.  His  tanned  face  flushed 
deep  red  as  a  rose. 

“What  are  you  saying  !”  he  said,  hoarse¬ 
ly.  “You  would  not  dare  to  trifle  with 
me — ” 

“  Sit  down — sit  down  !”  Duke  interrupt¬ 
ed:  “  1 11  tell  you  the  whole  affair.  It’s  the 
strangest,  the  most  wonderful  thing  that 
ever  was  heard  of.  Good  gracious  !  What 
would  Rosanna  say  ?” 

Then  Duke  Mason,  with  breathless  volubi¬ 
lity,  quite  unlike  himself,  poured  into  the 
listener’s  ear  the  story  of  the  night  of  the 
twenty-fifth  of  March,  every  word  he  had 
heard,  all  he  had  seen  up  to  the  moment  of 
Geoffrey  Lyndith’s  appearance  at  the  wait¬ 
ing-room  of  the  Speckhaven  station. 

“  And  now  !”  he  concluded,  out  of  breath, 
and  glowing  with  triumph,  “what  do  you 
think  of  that  ?  Are  you  satisfied  now  that 
she  always  loved  you — always  was  true  to 

you  ?” 

The  darkness  hid  the  marble  pallor  that 
had  fallen  once  more  on  Hawksley’s  face. 
Only  the  tremor  in  his  voice  betokened 
what  he  felt,  when  he  answered  : 

“  I  don’t  think  I  ever  really  doubted  it — 
no,  not  when  I  saw  her  at  the  altar  with 
that  man,  when  I  listened  to  her  uncle’s 
falsehoods.  May  Heaven’s  blight  fall  upon 
him  !  My  darling  !  my  darling  !”  His 
voice  broke  ;  he  put  one  hand  up  over  his 
face,  even  in  the  darkness.  For  a  mo¬ 
ment  dead  silence  fell. 

Mr-  Mason,  not  used  to  this  sort  of  strong 
emotion  off  the  stage  of  the  Britannia,  felt 
exceedingly  uncomfortable. 
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Hawksley  broke  the  silence,  and  look¬ 
ed  up. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,”  he  said  quietly,  in 
his  usual  tone  ;  “will  you  tell  me  what 
argument  her  uncle  used  to  induce  her  to 
yield,  and  go  with  him  ?  You  say  she  de¬ 
fied  at  him  first,  and  was  resolutely  bent  on 
going  with  you.” 

“  She  was,”  Duke  said.  “  It  puzzled  me 
for  the  time,  but  I  think  I  have  hit  on  a  so¬ 
lution  of  the  mystery  now.  I  did  not  hear 
what  he  said  to  her  after  the  first  moment, 
but  there  is  a  sequel  to  my  story  of  the 
eventful  night,  which  to  my  mind  ligl^'  up 
everything.” 

Then  Duke  went  backward,  and  told  that 
little  episode  of  June  one  year  and  nine 
months  before,  when  Dr.  Worth  had  been 
routed  out  in  the  rain,  to  assist  at  the  birth 
of  a  baby-girl,  at  Lyndith  Grange.  Once 
more  Robert  Lisle  started  erect,  and  eager 
to  listen.  He  remembered  the  words  Geof- 
frej'  Lyndith  had  let  fall,  of  a  child  that  had 
died  on  the  day  of  its  birth. 

“  My  opinion  is,”  Duke  said,  “  that  old 
fluke  of  an  uncle  abducted  the  child  and 
kept  it  from  her  all  along  ;  and  on  that 
night,  in  the  waiting-room,  promised  to  give 
it  up  to  her  if  she  would  consent.  She 
thought  you  dead  ;  she  would  sacrifice  any¬ 
thing,  like  most  mothers,  for  her  baby,  and 
she  consented  for  its  sake.  And,”  continued 
Duke,  in  a  perfect  burst  of  triumph,  “that 
child  is  in  the  next  room  !  ” 

“  In  the  next  room  !  ”  Mr.  Lisle  could  but 
just  repeat.  “In  the  next  room!”  And 
once  again  Duke  began — there  seemed  no 
end  to  the  story-telling — and  related  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  Olivia’s  note,  and  how  singularly  on 
her  wedding  morning  she  had  given  the  child 
to  his  care. 

“  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  about 
it,”  Duke  said  ;  “it  is  the  same  child  of  Dr. 
Worth’s  tale,  and  your  wife  was  the  myste¬ 
rious  lady.  She  told  me  plaiuly  that  the 
child  was  hers,  and  to  make  assurance 
doubly  sure,  it  has  a  locket  with  your  pic¬ 
ture  and  hair  about  its  neck.  My  sister 
recognized  the  likeness  this  morning,  and 
spoke  to  me  about  it.  You  saw  the  child 
half  a  dozen  times  to-day — yours  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt.  Its  paternity  is  written 
in  its  eyes.” 

There  was  still  another  pause.  Duke  got 
up  and  lit  the  lamp — he  avoided  these  blanks 
in  the  conversation. 

“  I’ll  fetch  Polly  in,  if  you  like — she  calls 
herself  Polly — that  is,  if  she’s  not  asleep.  ” 

But  Polly  was  asleep  ;  and  not  for  a  regi¬ 
ment  of  fathers  would  Rosanna  have  her 
disturbed.  She  was  reading  Blair’s  Sermons 
by  a  solitary  dip  in  the  kitchen,  and  looked 


about  as  placable  and  yielding  as  a  granite 
Medusa.  ^ 

“As  Mr.  Hawksley  has  waited  so  long,  I 
dare  say  he  can  wait  until  morning,”  was 
her  grim  reply,  as  she  went  back  to  Blair’s 
Sermons. 

“Your  sister  is  right,”  Mr.  Hawksley 
said.  He  was  white  as  marble,  and  looked 
almost  as  cold.  “I  will  see  the  child  to¬ 
morrow  to  say  good-bye.” 

“Good-bye  !  Then  you  mean  to  leave 
England — to  give  up  all  claim  to — ” 

“  Lady  Charteris,”  he  spoke  the  name 
quite  calmly,  quite  coldly,  “is  out  of  Eng¬ 
land  by  this  time,  on  the  first  stage  of  her 
bridal  tour  to  Italy.  For  her  sake  I  once 
gave  up  name,  character,  and  my  native 
land  ;  for  her  sake  I  make  a  greater  sacri¬ 
fice  now.  I  give  up  herself.  Think,  for  a 
moment,  of  all  that  is  involved  in  my  com¬ 
ing  forward  and  claiming  her.  I  break  her 
heart,  I  blight  her  life,  and  in  the  moment 
we  meet,  we  are  torn  apart.  I  to  stand  my 
trial  as  a  thief.  I  am  innocent  ;  but  I  can¬ 
not  prove  it.  It  is  the  old  struggle  of  might 
against  right.  As  it  is,  she  may  learn  to  for¬ 
get  ;  happiness  and  peace  may  come  to  her. 
I  cannot  make  her  the  talk  of  England.  I 
can’t  drag  the  story  of  her  girlish  indiscre¬ 
tion  before  the  world.  She  will  cease  to 
think  of  me,  and  I — ”  He  clenched  his 
hands,  and  great  drops  stood  on  his  pallid 
face.  “  May  God  keep  me  from  a  suicide’s 
cowardly  end  !  ” 

His  folded  arms  lay  on  the  table,  his  head 

fell  forward  upon  them.  So  Duke  Mason, 

with  bated  breath,  and  a  great  compassion 

in  his  heart,  left  him. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

The  morning  came,  gray  and  overcast.  A 
London  fog  had  set  in,  and  sky  like  brown 
paper  frowned  down  on  the  smoky  city. 
But  little  Polly,  in  her  blue-silk  dress, 
bronze  boots,  and  her  golden  locket,  and 
flaxen  ringlets,  looked  sunshiny  enough  to 
light  up  the  whole  parish  of  Bloomsbury  her¬ 
self. 

The  strange  gentleman  with  the  blue  eyes 
so  like  her  own,  and  tawny  beard,  took  her 
in  his  arms,  and  looked  into  her  small  face  ; 
and  Polly,  who  flouted  Duke  and  Rosanna 
as  haughtily  as  thongh  she  had  been  Czarina 
of  all  the  Russias,  “  took  to  him  ”  in  a  way 
that  was  quite  amazing.  She  kissed  his 
bearded  lips,  let  him  look  at  her  locket,  told 
him  her  name  was  Polly,  and  that  “Dozy  ” 
was  “  all  gone  away.” 

“1  suppose  her  name  is  Mary,”  Duke 
suggested,  “  and  she  calls  herself  Polly  for 
short.” 

“  Her  name  is  Paulina,”  Mr.  Hawksley 
said  quietly.  “  I  am  quite  certain  of  it. 
Pauline  was  the  name  of — of  her  materna^ 
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grandmother,  and  of  her  mother’s  twin  sis¬ 
ter— an  old  family  name  among  the  Lyn- 
diths.  This  child’s  name  is  Paulina  Lisle. 
I  took  my  mother’s  name  in  America,  and 
shall  keep  it.  Let  her  grow  up  as  Mason  ; 
keep  her  with  you  always,  unless  her  mo¬ 
ther  should  claim  her.  Her  right  is  always 
first,  and  most  sacred. 

He  kissed  the  child  yearningly,  wistfully, 
and  put  her  down.  Half  an  hour  later,  and 
he  had  left  Half-Moon  Terrace  for  ever. 

“The  ‘  Land  of  Columbia’  leaves  again 
to-morrow,”  he  said  to  Duke  ;  “I  shall  re¬ 
turn  by  her.” 

They  shook  hands  and  parted,  with  no 
more  words,  and  the  scene-painter  went  to 
the  Britannia.  He  was  not  sentimental  nor 
imaginative  in  any  way,  but,  all  that  day, 
and  for  many  days,  the  pale  face  and  dark 
eyes  of  Robert  Hawksley  haunted  him  like  a 
ghost.  The  “  Land  of  Columbia  ”  sailed  on 
Tuesday  morning.  On  Tuesday  night  there 
came  a  letter  to  Half-Moon  Terrace,  address¬ 
ed  to  Duke.  A  cheque  forfive  hundredpounds 
fell  out  when  he  opened  it,  and  he  read  these 
lines  : — 

“  You  spoke  of  wishing  to  save  enough  to  pur¬ 
chase  for  yourself  a5home  in  Speckhaven,  where 
you  said  there  was  a  better  opening  for  you 
than  in  London.  It  is  my  desire  that  you  should 
do  so  at  once,  for  my  child's  sake.  Once  a  year 
I  will  wi’ite  to  you,  and  you  to  me,  telling  me 
of  her  progress  and  welfare.  I  go  to  make  a 
fortune  for  her;  please  God,  my  daughter  shall 
be  an  heiress,  before  whom  those  who  scorn  her 
now  shall  yet  bow  down.  Let  her  grow  up  as 
your  own— in  utter  ignorance  of  her  own  story. 
If  I  live,  I  may  one  day  return  to  England,  and 
to  her— if  I  die,  be  her  father  in  my  stead. 

“  Robert  Hawksl  y.” 

And  so  the  first  chapter  in  little  Polly’s 
strange  history  was  read  and  ended. 

PART  SECOND. 


CHAPTER  I. 

AFTER  FOURTEEN  YEARS. 

And  it  will  be  the  most  splendid  thing  ever 
seen  in  Speckhaven,  Rosanna!  Figure  to  your¬ 
self  yards  and  yards  of  Chinese  lanterns 
sparkling  through  the  trees,  plashing  foun¬ 
tains,  and  the  divine  music  of  Holmesdale’s 
military  brass  band  !  Fancy  the  long  tables 
groaning — that’s  the  word — groaning  under 
the  roast  beef  of  old  England,  and  foaming 
flagons  of  ale  !  Fancy  flags  flying, 
and  bells  ringing,  and  everybody  eating  and 
drinking,  and  making  merry,  aud  your  little 
Polly  sharing  the  glories  of  the  hour  with 
the  Honourable  Guy  Paget  Earlscourt, 
second  and  favourite  son  of  Lord  Montalien, 
of  Montalien  Priory,  Lincolnshire.” 

“  Polly  !” 


“  Well,  I  mean  as  the  prettiest  girl  at  the 
feast.  And  I’m  quite  determined  to  go,  Ro¬ 
sanna,  so  iron  my  white  muslin  dress,  like  a 
dear  old  love,  and  say  no  more  about  it.  ” 

The  spirited  speaker  of  this  oration  stood 
in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  a  tall  slip  of  a  girl, 
with  a  slim  waist,  sunburnt  hands,  and  a 
clear,  ringing,  sweet-  voice.  The  prettiest 
sight  on  earth — a  fair,  joyous,  healthy  girl 
of  sixteen. 

It  was  high-noon  of  a  delicious  June  day, 
and  she  stood  in  a  burst  of  sunshine  that 
flooded  the  little  parlour,  that  flashed  in 
heq^hort  auburn  curls,  and  sparkled  back 
from  her  joyous  eyes.  Fourteen  years  ago 
you  saw  her  a  lovely  baby,  and  now  she  is 
an  “English  miss”  of  sixteen.  And  has 
the  fair  baby  beauty  fully  kept  its  promise 
in  the  girl  ?  Well,  at  first  glance  you  might 
be  inclined  to  say  no.  Crop  the  flowing  locks 
of  the  Venus  Anadyomene,  give  her  a  sun¬ 
burnt  complexion,  and  a  smudge  of  dirt  on  her 
nose,  put  her  in  a  torn  dress,  and  what  be¬ 
comes  of  your  goddess  but  a  good-looking 
young  woman  with  a  pair  of  fine  eyes  ?  Pol¬ 
ly  labours  under  all  these  disadvantages  at 
present,  after  her  nice  dusky  walk  through 
the  blazing  noonday  sun;  but  in  spite  of  the 
smudge  on  her  nose,  it  is  a  very  j  rat¬ 
ty  nose,  perfect  in  shape  and 
chiselling.  The  mouth  may  be  a  trifle  larger 
than  a  rose-bud,  perhaps,  but  it  is  a  hand¬ 
some  mouth,  with  that  square  cut  at  the  cor¬ 
ners  which  makes  a  mouth  at  once  resolute 
and  sweet.  She  may  be  tanned  ;  you  may 
see  a  few  freckles  under  her  eyes, 
but  oh,  those  eyes !  —  so  blue,  so 
~adiant,  flashing  with  life,  and  health, 
and  fun,  and  mischief,  from  morning  till 
night  !  You  neither  saw  freckles  nor  tan, 
once  their  lustre  flashed  upon  you.  The  au¬ 
burn  hair  is  short-cropped,  and  all  curling 
round  her  head  ;  and  standing  there  in  the 
June  sunlight,  she  looks  like  a  saucy  boy,  an 
audaciously  saucy  boy,  ready  for  anything 
in  the  way  of  fun  or  frolic,  from  smoking  a 
cigar  to  riding  an  unbroken  colt  round  the 
paddock,  without  saddle  or  bridle. 

Rosanna  sits  before  her — Rosanna,  whom 
old  Time  no  more  dare  approach  than  any 
other  man.  Fourteen  years  have  left  her  ab¬ 
solutely  and  entirely  unchanged — grim  of 
aspect,  kindly  of  heart,  sharp  of  tongue,  and 
a  model  of  all  the  Christian  and  domestic 
virtues,  with  only  one  weakness,  and  that 
— Polly  !  Polly,  who  has  been  her  torment, 
her  plague,  her  idol,  any  time  those  fourteen 
years  ;  whom  she  worries  about  all  day,  and 
whose  innumerable  sins  and  ill-doings  keep 
her  awake  all  night  ;  whom  she  scolds,  and 
loves,  and  spoils,  and  to  whose  will  she  bows 
in  as  abject  submission  as  her  weak-minded 
brother  himself. 


AFTER  FOURTEEN  YEARS, 
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Polly’s  earliest  recollection  is  of  this  plea¬ 
sant  eight-roomed  house,  in  the  suburbs  of 
Speckhaven,  with  its  little  flower-garden  in 
front,  its  kitchen-garden  and  paddock  in  the 
rear,  its  spotless  whiteness  of  wall,  and  bril¬ 
liant  green  of  shutters.  Of  London,  and 
“  Dozy,”  and  her  baby  life,  all  memory  is 
gone.  She  believed  the  story  of  herself  cur¬ 
rent  in  the  town — a  very  simple  story — that 
she  is  the  orphan  child  of  dear  old  Duke’s 
cousin,  dead  and  gone,  and  left  as  the  sole 
legacy  of  the  dying  man. 

“And  a  precious  legacy  I  have  been  !” 
Polly  was  wont  to  observe  in  parenthesis. 
“Duke  don’t  mind  my  enormities;  indeed,  if 
I  murdered  somebody,  I  don’t  think  it  would 
surprise  or  trouble  him  any,  but  that  poor 
Rosanna  !  I’ve  been  bringing  her  gray  hairs 
(she  won’t  dye)  with  sorrow  to  Speckhaven 
Cemetery,  every  hour  since  she  got  me  first.  ” 

So  Polly  had  shot  up,  tall,  slim,  pretty, 
healthy  and  self-willed.  She  had  persisted 
in  catching  every  disorder  incidental  to  child¬ 
hood.  She  had  made  Rosanna  sit  up  with 
her  for  weeks  and  weeks  together,  and  she 
had  torn  more  new  dresses,  and  tumbled  off 
more  dizzy  heights,  than  any  other  child  on 
record.  She  liked  her  own  way,  and  insist¬ 
ed  on  having  it,  with  an  energy  worthy  a 
better  cause,  and  here  siie  stood  at  sixteen 
the  prettiest  and  wildest  madcap  in  Lincoln¬ 
shire — a  handsome,  blue-eyed  brunette. 

With  Robert  Hawksley’s  five  hundred 
pounds  Duke  had  purchased  this  pretty  cot¬ 
tage,  just  outside  the  large,  busy  town  of 
Speckhaven  ;  and  Rosanna’s  dream  was  re¬ 
alized  of  a  cottage  in  the  country,  with 
flower-garden  and  poultry-yard. 

Once  every  year  since  then,  Duke  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter,  containing  fifty  pounds,  and 
all  of  those  fifty  pounds  were 
safely  nestled  in  Speckhaven  Bank  for  Polly. 
Mr.  Hawksley  had  gone  to  California  when 
first  the  gold  fever  broke  out  there,  and  last 
Christmas,  when  his  letter  came,  was  there 
still ;  but  whether  making  that  promised 
fortune  or  not,  Duke  had  no  means  of  know¬ 
ing,  and  Mr.  Hawksley  never  said.  Polly 
knew  him  as  her  godfather,  and  was  very 
much  obliged  to  him  indeed  for  his  hand¬ 
some  presents,  which  constituted  such  a 
nice  little  sum  for  her  in  the  bank.  She 
wrote  him  a  letter  every  year  since  she  first 
learned  to  write;  but  beyond  this,  of  herself 
or  him  she  knew  knowing.  Duke  still  per¬ 
severed  in  his  old  vocation,  and  was  scene- 
painter-in-chief  to  Speckhaven  Lyceum,  and 
portrait  painter  to  the  town. 

The  fourteen  years  had  glided  on  smooth¬ 
ly,  uneventfully — from  which  one  eventful 
month  shone  out  a  bright  oasis  in  the  desert. 
He  walked  to  Lyndith  Grange  sometimes,  in 
the  gray  of  the  summer  evening,  smoking 


his  pipe,  and  thinking  of  that  cold  March 
night  so  long  ago,  when  the  romance  of  his  » 
life  began.  Of  the  actors  in  that  romance  he 
had  never  seen  anything,  since  the  day  he 
had  bidden  farewell  to  Robert  Hawksley. 
Of  Mr.  Geoffrey  Lyndith,  of  Sir  Vane  and 
Lady  Charteris,  he  never  even  heard  the 
names.  They  might  be  all  dead 
and  buried,  so  completely  had  they 
dropped  out  of  his  life.  The 
old  Grange  was  utterly  deserted  now  ;  the 
grim  gateway  would  yield  to  any  hand  that 
chose  to  push  it,  but  few  ever  chose.  Stray 
artists  who  thought  it  picturesque  in  its 
decay,  made  sketches  of  it  when  the  sun 
shone,  but  after  nightfall  neither  artist  nor 
peasant  liked  to  linger  in  its  gloomy  pre¬ 
cincts.  Those  visits,  and  an  occasional  look 
at  his  treasured  opal  ring,  were  all  that  re¬ 
mained  to  Duke,  beside  his  bright  Polly,  to 
keep  •'he  memory  of  that  past  time  alive. 
Dr.  Worth  still  told  the  story  of  that  rainy 
night,  when  he  had  been  carried  off  bodily 
to  the  Grange  ;  but  people  were  getting 
tired  of  hearing  it,  and  were  more  interested 
in  the  great  house  of  the  neighbourhood, 
Montalien  Priory,  where  great  goings-on 
were  this  time  taking  place.  Lord  Mon¬ 
talien ’s  second  son  was  just  of  age,  on  the 
third  of  June,  and  there  was  to  be  a  birth¬ 
day  celebration,  and  that’s  why  Polly  stands 
here  flushed,  and  swinging  her  gipsy  hat  by 
its  rosy  ribbons,  and  talking  writh  many 
gestures  and  vast  interestto  Rosanna. 

“  Dinner  at  sunset  on  the  lawn,  Rosanna,” 
the  girl  was  saying,  with  her  face  all  alight  ; 
“  all  the  tenantry  and  all  the  tradespeople 
belonging  to  the  Priory,  and  anybody  the 
bailiff  and  Mrs.  Hamper,  the  housekeeper, 
like  to  invite  beside.  I  have  an  invitation 
from  both  of  ’em,  and  I’m  going  with  Alice 
Warren.  Then  after  dinner  and  speech¬ 
making,  you  know,  and  all  that,  there’s  to 
be  a  ball  in  the  great  entrance  hall,  among 
the  old  chaps  in  armour,  and  the  antlers, 
and  battle-axes,  and  boomerangs,  ancl  things. 
A  ball,  Rosanna — a  real  out-and-out  ball,” 
repeated  Polly,  with  owl-like  solemnity,  and 
the  largest  capitals. 

“  But,  Polly,  you’re  not  the  tenantry,  nor 
the  tradespeople,”  retorted  Rosanna,  wTho, 
having  not  an  atom  of  pride  for  herself,  had 
yet  heaps  for  Polly.  “  You’re  a  young  lady, 
and - ” 

“Fiddle!  I  beg  your  pardon,  Rosanna, 
but  I’m  not  a  young  lady.  I’m  Duke  Mason 
the  scene-painter’s  poor  relation,  brought  up 
out  of  charity,  and  nothing  else.  A  young 
lady,  to  my  mind,  is  a  person  like — like  Miss 
Hautton,  now,  who  never  toasted  a  muffin, 
nor  washed  up  the  tea-things  in  her  life.  I 
know  what  I  am — I  wdsh  I  was  a  lady,  but 
I’m  not.  And  I’m  going  to  the  dinner  and 
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the  ball,  Rosauna,  and  as  it’s  my  first  ball, 
I  intend  to  dance  with  everybody  whcf'asks 
me.  If  one  can’t  be  rich  and  aristocratic 
themselves,  it’s  pleasant  to  mix  with  people 
that  are,  and  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  are 
going  to  dance  with  the  common  herd,  and 
be  sociable  for  once  in  a  way.  ” 

Polly’s  grammar  might  be  obscure,  but  her 
meaning  was  clear.  She  was  going  to  the 
ball,  and  would  like  to  see  who  would  stop 
her. 

“Well,  Polly,  if  you  insist — but  mind,  I 
don’t  like  it — ” 

“  Of  course  you  don’t,  Rosanna  ;  you  never 
do  like  fun  and  frolic,  and  we’re  all  worms, 
ain’t  we  ?  But  I’m  going  though,  so  please 
hurry  up  and  iron  my  new  muslin  dress,  for 
I  promised  to  call  for  Alice  at  four  o’clock. 
And  oh,  Rosanna  !  who  knows  ?  perhaps 
Lord  Montalien  himself  may  ask  me  to 
dance.” 

“  Stuff  and  nonsense,  child  !  Lord  Monta- 
Ifen  is  sixty-seven  years  old,  and  has  the 
gout.  A  pretty  figure  an  old  sinner  like 
that  would  cut,  dancing  with  a  chit  like 
you.  Have  the  quality  come  down  ?  ” 

“  Came  this  morning — Lord  Montalien 
and  his  two  sons,  Mr.  Francis  and  Mr.  Guy, 
Sir  Vane  and  Lady  Charteris  and  their 
daughter,  Miss  Maud  Charteris,  and  a  Miss 
Diana  Hautton.  Sir  Vane  and  Miss  Diana 
are  both  second  cousins  of  my  lord.” 

Polly  pronounced  those  great  names  with 
an  unction  good  to  hear. 

“  There’s  a  Mr.  Allan  Fane,  too,  an  ar¬ 
tist,  Mrs.  Hamper  told  me,  who  is  said  to  be 
paying  attention  to  the  rich  Miss  Hautton, 
and  all  the  gentry  in  the  neighborhood  are 
to  be  there  to-day.” 

“  I  should  think,”  said  Rosanna,  getting 
the  musliu  robe  ready  for  the  iron,  ‘ ( Lord 
Montalien  would  have  made  all  this  to-do 
when  his  eldest  son  and  heir  came  of  age, 
instead  of  this  younger  one.” 

‘  ‘  Mr.  Guy  is  his  favourite — everybody 
knows  it.  Mrs.  Hamper  told  me  the  story. 
Lord  Montalien,”  said  Polly,  intensely  in¬ 
terested  in  her  theme,  “  was  married  twice — 
I  read  all  about  it  in  the  Peerage,  up  at  the 
Priory.  His  first  wife  was  rich,  and  plain, 
and  ten  years  older  than  my  lord,  and  a 
match  of  his  father’s  choosing.  Lord  Mon¬ 
talien  was  in  love  with  somebody  else,  but 
he  yielded  to  his  father^  and  married  the 
rich  and  ugly  Miss  Huntington,  and  hated 
her  like  poison.” 

“Polly  !  ” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know,  of  course — I  should 
think  he  did — I  would  in  his  place  !  But, 
fortunately,  she  died  two  years  after 
her  marriage,  leaving  Mr.  Francis,  and 
there  was  his  lordship  free  again.  Of  course 
he  immediately  returned  to  his  first  love, 


an  Italian  lady,  and  oh,  such  a  beauty  1 
Her  picture’s  up  there  in  her  boudoir,  and 
Mr.  Guy  is  her  son.  She  died  before  a 
great  while  too,  and  Lord  Montalien  has 
been  a  sort  of  Bamfyld  More  Carew  ever 
since,  wandering  about  like  Noah’s  dove, 
and  finding  no  rest  for  the  sole  of  his  foot.  ” 

“  Polly,  don’t  be  irreverent  !” 

“And  so  you  see,  Rosanna,”  pursued 
Polly,  paying  no  attention,  “it’s  clear 
enough  how  Mr.  Guy  comes  to  be  his  favour¬ 
ite.  He  looks  like  his  mother,  whom  his 
father  loved,  and  Mr.  Francis  looks  like  his 
mother,  whom  his  father  detested.  That’s 
logic,  isn’t  it?  Mr.  Francis  is  very  well¬ 
looking,  you  know  ;  but  Mr.  Guy — oh,  Ro¬ 
sanna  !  Mr.  Guy’s  an  angel  1” 

With  which  Polly  bounced  away  be¬ 
fore  Rosanna's  shocked  exclamation  had 
time  to  be  uttered. 

“Make  my  dress  nice  and  stiff,  Rosanna,” 
she  called,  over  her  shoulder  ;  “  don’t  spare 
starch,  please.  I  must  go  and  tell  Duke.” 

She  ran  up  stairs,  three  at  a  time,  like  a 
boy,  and  whistling  as  she  went  as  few  boys 
whistle.  It  was  one  of  the  dreadful  habits 
she  had  contracted,  of  which  Rosanna  could 
never  break  her,  and  which  half  broke  her 
heart.  She  impetuously  flung  open  a  door 
upstairs  and  flashed  in  upon  Duke  like  the 
goddess  of  Hebe. 

It  was  a  room  big  and  bare,  and  altoge- 
j  ther  very  much  like  that  other  painting-room 
at  50  Half-Moon  Terrace.  The  “  Battle  of 
Bannockburn”  blazed  here  in  the  sunshine, 
as  it  had  done  for  the  past  sixteen  years,  a 
trifle  dimmer  and  dustier  perhaps  with 
time. 

Duke  himself  was  unchanged — the  same 
pale-buff  hair — pale-buff  complexion,  mild, 
blue  eyes,  and  paint-daubed,  shabby  coat. 
To  say  that  Dick  idolized  Polly — this 
bright,  laughing,  joyous  fairy,  who  glorified 
her  humdrum  household  by  her  radiant 
presence  and  ringing  voice — would  hardly 
be  doing  him  justice.  He  was  her  abject 
slave.  She  twisted  him  round  her  little  fin¬ 
ger.  She  tyrannized  over  him,  and  torment¬ 
ed  and  admired  him  after  the  fashion  of  a 
spoiled  younger  sister.  She  made  him 
teach  her  how  to  paint,  to  whistle,  to  row  a 
I  boat,  to  fire  a  gun,  to  rough-ride  the  ponies, 
to  play  the  fiddle,  and  to  sing  comic  songs. 
She  had  a  beautiful  voice,  a  clear,  sweet, 
vibrating  contralto,  and  knew  everything 
from  Kathleen  Mavourneen  to  Jim  Crow. 
She  sang  in  a  choir  in  one  of  the  churches, 
and  on  one  occasion,  at  a  Speckhaven  tea- 
party,  only  three  months  before,  had  nearly 
sent  Rosanna  into  fits  by  giving  them  “The 
Night  Jbef  ore  Larry  was  stretched”  when  so¬ 
licited  for  a  song.  The  audience,  who  had 
expected  “Ever  of  Thee,”  or  “Beautiful 
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Star,”  sat  spell-bound  for  an  instant,  and 
then  followed  in  the  roar  which  Duke  led. 
Everything  Polly  did,  or  said,  or  thought, 
was  good  and  admirable  in  Mr.  Mason’s 
sight. 

“  Have  you  heard  the  news,  Duke  ?”  The 
young  lady  demanded  ;  “  about  the  dinner 

at  the  Priory,  I  mean  ?” 

“Yes,”  Mr.  Mason  placidly  answer¬ 
ed,  he  had  heard  something  about  it ;  but 
hadn’t  paid  much  attention.  Lords  and 
ladies  and  their  jinketing  didn't  greatly 
trouble  his  repose. 

“  Well,  I’m  going,  Duke  ;  and  as  it  is 
my  first  ball,  I  should  think  you  might 
take  a  little  interest  in  it,  and  not  go  on 
painting  there  in  that  unfeeling  way.” 

“A  person  may  paint  and  not  be  unfeel¬ 
ing.  Don’t  be  unreasonable,  Polly  !  So 
you’re  going  to  make  your  debut ,  are 
you  ?  What  does  Rosanna  say  ?” 

“  Rosanna  doesn’t  believe  in  balls,  and 
thinks  dancing  the  high  road  to — ”  Polly 
pointed  downward.  “But  she’s  ironing  my 
dress  to  go,  all  the  same.” 

Duke  looked  at  her  admiringly. 

“What  a  clever  little  thing  you  are, 
Polly.  I  wish  Ffcould  manage  her  like  that. 
They  say  the  Iron  Duke  was  a  courageous 
man,”  the  scene-painter  said,  rather  irrele¬ 
vantly.  “  I  think  he  and  Rosanna  must 
have  been  made  for  each  other,  and  that  he 
missed  her  somehow.  And  so  you  are  going 
to  the  ball,  Polly  ?  Have  the  great  folks  all 
come  down,  then  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  all  ;  Lord  Montalien  and  his  sons, 
Mr.  Allan  Fane,  Miss  Diana  Hautton,  and 
Sir  Vane  and  Lady  Chateris,  and  their  j 
daughter,  Miss  Maud.” 

Duke  Mason  was  very  carefully  putting  a 
streak  of  purple  into  the  horizon  of  his 
sketch,  but  the  brush  suddenly  dropped 
from  his  fingers  and  spoiled  the  opal-gray 
sky  in  an  unsightly  blot. 

“  Sir  Vane  and  Lady  Charteris  !  ”  he  re¬ 
peated  the  names,  looking  at  her  blankly  ;  j 
“  Sir  Vane  and  Lady  Charteris  !  ” 

For  fourteen  years  he  had  not  heard  those 
names,  and  now  to  hear  them  from  her  lips  ! 

“  Certainly  1  Good  gracious,  how  you 
stare,  Duke  !  You  don’t  know  Sir  Vane 
and  Lady  Charteris,  do  you  ?  ” 

Mr.  Mason  drew  a  long  breath  and  looked 
at  his  disfigured  sketch. 

“  There’s  an  awkward  accident,  and  I’ve 
spent  all  the  morning  over  this.  No,  I  don’t 
know  Sir  Vane  and  Lady  Charteris,  but  the 
names  sound  familiar,  somehow.  And 
they’ll  be  at  the  ball,  Polly  ?  But  of  course 
you  all  will  see  nothing  of  them.  ” 

“  Of  course  we  will,  though,”  cried  cMiss 
Mason  with  spirit ;  “  the  gentlemen  are  to 
dance  with  us  girls.  Mrs.  Hamper  told  me 


so,  and  the  ladies  with  Lord  Montalien’s 
tenants.  They  are  going  to  be  gracious  and 
condescending,  and  mix  with  the  common 
people  for  once.  Oh,  Duke  !”  the  girl  cried 
with  sudden  passion,  “  why  wasn’t  I  born  a 
lady,  or  why  wasn’t  I  born  in  some  land 
where  the  poor  man  is  the  equal  of  the  rich 
man,  in  spite  of  Fortune’s  caprices  ?” 

“  There  is  no  such  country,  Duchess.” 

“  I  wish  I  had  been  born  in  America,”. 
Polly  went  on,  her  blue  eyes  flashing  ; 
“  there’s  equality  there,  where  a  newsboy  at 
ten  may  be  President  at  thirty-five — and  the 
equal  of  kings.  But  it’s  no  use  talking — 
I’m  only  Polly  Mason,  and  I’ll  never  be  any¬ 
thing  else.” 

“  Unless  some  poor  fellow  in  a  moment  of 
madness  should  one  day  marry  you, 
Duchess.” 

Miss  Mason  looked  up,  the  shadow  clear¬ 
ing  away,  and  her  smile  at  its  brighte>t. 

“  Duke,  suppose — it  isn’t  likely,  you 
know,  of  course — that  one  of  these  young 
gentlemen  should  fall  in  love  with  me.  Jane 
Eyre  wasn’t  pretty,  and  see  how  she  married 
Mr.  Rochester.  Not  that  I  think  it  was  aDv 
great  thing  to  marry  a  blind,  middle-aged 
gentlemen  with  only  one  hand,  and  homely  as 
sin.  Duke,  that  Guy  Earlscourt  is  splendid 
— splendid.  His  picture  hangs  in  one  of  the 
drawing-rooms — such  a  picture  and  such  a 
drawing-room.  He  is  handsomer  than  Lord 
Byron  himself,  and  I’m  in  love  with  him  al¬ 
ready.  I  say,  Duke,  you  might  call  for  me 
after  theatre-time — the  ball  won’t  break  up 
until  midnight.  By-by  ;  when  I’m  dressed 
I’ll  come  in  and  you  shall  see  how  I  look.” 

She  ran  out  ofthe  room  and  down  the  stairs, 
and  Duke  was  alone.  The  sunshine  streamed 
on  his  spoiled  picture,  and  he  stood  staring 
vacantly  at  it,  hi*;  brush  poised,  and  his 
thoughts  a  hundred  miles  away.  It  had  come 
at  last  then — what  he  had  dreaded  so  often, 
and  Lady  Charteris  was  alive,  and  here,  and 
this  very  day,  would  stand  face 
to  face  with  her  daughter.  She 
had  never  once  written  —  no  letter 
from  her  had  ever  reached  Half-Moon  Ter¬ 
race,  and  perhaps  she  was  heartless,  and 
proud,  and  had  lost  all  interest  in  the  child 
she  had  given  to  a  stranger.  Would  she  re¬ 
cognize  Polly  ?  she  had  her  father’s  eyes  and 
trick  ot  manner* — would  she  recognize  it  ? 
would  the  name  strike  her  memory,  orkwas 
the  man  to  whom  she  had  confided  her  baby 
daughter  forgotten  too?  Would  -  this  meet¬ 
ing  of  to-day  end  in  Polly’s  being  taken 
from  them  or — ” 

The  door  opened,  and  Polly  came  in  once 
more. 

She  had  been  gone  over  an  hour,  while  he 
sat  there  lost  in  painful  thoughts.  To  lose 
“  the  Duchess  !”  Life  held  no  misery  so 
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bitter  as  that  for  Duke.  She  came  in  dress¬ 
ed  for  the  fete — very  simply  dressed  in 
white  muslin,  a  pink  ribbon  sash,  a  cluster 
of  pink  roses  lighting  up  the  pure  white¬ 
ness,  and  her  gold  chain  ,  and  locket  her  sole 
ornament.  So  with  her  curling  auburn 
hair,  her  starry  blue  eyes  her  bright 
sparkling  face,  she  stood  in  the  sunlight,  a 
charming  vision. 

“Will  I  do,  Duke?” 

Something  rose  in  Duke’s  throat  and  near¬ 
ly  choked  him.  Two  willowy  arms  went 
round  his  neck  in  an  instant. 

“Why,  Duke!  Dear  old  Duke,  don’t 
you  want  me  to  go  ?”  I  never  knew  it — 
why  didn’t  you  say  so  ?  I’ll  take  off  these 
things,  and  sit  here  with  you  all  the  after¬ 
noon.” 

He  held  the  hands  that  -w6uld  have  flung 
the  roses  out  of 'her  belt. 

“No,  Duchess,  go  to  tjie  ball,  and  enjoy 
yourself — and  God  bless  you,  whatever  hap- 
‘pens.  I’U  calf  fo£,  you  after  theatre-time  and 
fetch  you  home.  ” 

He  opened  the  door  for  her,  while  she 
looked  at  him  wonderingly,to  let  her  pass  out 

“Rut,  Duke,  you’re  quite  sure  you’d  just 
as  lief  I’d  go  ?  Rosanna  objects,  but  then 
Rosanna  says  we’re  all  worms,  and  objects 
to  everything  except  eating  a  cold  dinner, 
and  going  to  church  three  times  on  Sunday. 
But  if  you  would  rather  I  stayed — -” 

“  I  had  rather  you  would  go — haven’t  I 
said  so  ?  There  !  run  away,  Polly,  I  must 
get  back  to  work.” 

“  Good-by,  then,”  Polly  said,  and  the 
white  dress  and  the  short  yellow  curls  and 
pink  roses  vanished  down  the  stairway,  and 
Duke  went  back  to  his  work. 

To  his  work.  He  worked  no  more  that 
day.  He  sat  holding  his  brush,  and  looking 
blankly  at  his  spoiled  canvas.  Was  his 
dull  life  again  about  to  be  disturbed  by 
the  coming  of  this  great  lady,  who  was 
Polly’s  mother  ?  How  would  the  meeting  of 
this  day  end  ?” 

The  sun  was  low  in  the  west  when  the 
door  of  the  painting-room  was  flung  open, 
and  Rosanna,  pale  and  excited,  stood  before 
him. 

“Duke,”  she  gasped,  “  I  never  thought 
of  it  till  this  minute.  I  heard  the  name,  and 
the  truth  never  struck  me.  Lady  Oharteris 
is  at  Montalien,  and  Polly  has  gone  there  ; 
and  Duke!  Lady  Charteris  is  our  Polly’s 
mother  J” 


CHAPTER  II. 

AT  MONTALIEN  PRIORY. 

It  was  precisely  half-past  three,  by  the 
parlour  clock,  when  Miss  Polly  Mason  start¬ 
ed  forth  to  enjoy  herself.  The  white  muslin 


dress  had  been  starched  to  the  proper  de¬ 
gree  of  stiffness,  her  kid  boots  were  quite 
new,  she  had  brushed  up  her  chain  and 
locket  until  they  flashed  ^  again,  and  alto¬ 
gether  the  young  lady’s  state  of  mind  can  be 
described  in  two  words — perfect  beatitude. 
The  high  road  was  dusty,  but  the  white 
muslin  was  short,  and  she  skirted  daintily 
along  the  narrow  green  fringe  of  grass  by 
the  roadside.  The  sun  shone  in  a  sky  as 
blue  as  that  of  Italy,  the  grasshoppers 
chirped  about  her,  and  every  person  she 
passed  gave  the  girl  a  smiling  good-day,  and 
an  admiring  glance.  He  would  have  been 
a  churl,  indeed,  who  could  have  helped  ad¬ 
miring  her — the  fresh  girlish  face  was  so 
brightly  pretty^po  joyously  happy, that  it  was 
a  pleasure  only  to  look  at  her. 

All  her  dreams  were  about  to  be  realized 
— she  was  to  behold  in  the  actual  flesh  those 
splendid  beings  of  that  upper  world,  of 
whom  she  had  read  so  often — splendid, 
brilliant,  beautiful,  wicked  beings,  who 
peppered  their  conversation  so  copiously 
with  French  phrases,  who  dwelt  in  halls  of 
dazzling  light,  and  who  lived  in  perpetual 
new  silk  dresses  and  diamonds.  Thrice 
happy  mortals  for  whom  existence  was  one 
long  round  of  shopping,  dressing,  dancing, 
driving,  operas,  theatres,  court  balls,  and 
presentations,  who  f  never  darned  woollen 
hose  on  long  winter  evenings,  nor  washed 
greasy  dinner  dishes,  nor  fetched  butter  and 
molasses  from  the  grocer’s.  She  was  to  see 
them  at  last,  as  she  had  hitherto  only  seen 
them  in  books,  and  in  her.  dreams. 

Polly  had  read  considerable — light  litera¬ 
ture  chiefly,  and  a  great  deal  of  poetry.  She 
knew  all  about  the  Corsair,  and  Manfred, 
and  the  Giaour,  and  Lara,  and  the  other 
gentlemen  of  that  ilk — she  could  spout 
whole  stanzas  of  “  Childe  Harold,”  and  in¬ 
flict  copious  extracts  of  the  “  Revolt  of  Is¬ 
lam  ”  upon  you  if  you  would  listen.  She 
had  cried  her  pretty  blue  eyes  red  as  ferrets 
over  the  “  Scottish  Chiefs  ”  and  the  “  Chil¬ 
dren  of  the  Abbey,”  and  “Fatherless 
Fanny,”  in  her  earlier  years,  and  more  lately 
over  beautiful  “Ethel  Newcome,”  and  her 
troubles.  She  was  intensely  romantic.  Oh, 
to  be  the  Lady  Helen  Mar,  and  to  dress  as 
a  page,  and  seek  out  the  god-like  hero  in  his 
prison,  to  have  him  torn  from  her  arms  and 
break  his  noble  heart  upon  the  scaffold,  and 
then  in  a  few  days  after  to  break  hers,  pro¬ 
miscuous,  v  as  Mrs.  Gamp  would  say,  upon 
his  coffin.  That  would  be  bliss  !  But  she 
was  only  Polly  Mason,  whom  the  grocer’s 
clerk  left  old  and  valued  customers  to  wait 
upon,  and  whom  the  haberdasher’s  young 
man  saw  home  from  singing  school ;  and  the 
Sir  William  Wallaces  and  Lord  Mortimers 
were  not  for  her. 
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Polly  had  read  other  things  than  novels  ; 
she  had  astonished  her  teachers  by  her  apti-  < 
tude  for  mastering  mathematics.  She  ! 
liked  history,  and  was  well  up  in  all  the 
sugar  plums— a  Joan  of  Arc,  a  Charlotte 
Corday,  a  Walter  Raleigh,  a  beautiful  be¬ 
headed  Scottish  Queen,  a  Merry  Monarch, 
a  Marie  Antoinette. 

The  little  French  dancing-master  of  Speck- 
haven,  who  had  taught  her  to  dance  like  a 
fairy,  had  also  taught  her  to  speak  French. 
She  could  play  the  violin  beautifully,  though 
she  did  not  know  one  note  on  the  piano 
from  another,  and  she  had  painted  in  her 
way  ever  since  she  could  hold  a  brush.  She 
was  a  very  clever  little  girl  altogether,  and 
as  self-possessed  as  any  duchess  in  the  land, 
and  life  was  opening  on  a  new  page  for  her 
to-day,  and  her  heart  was  throbbing  with 
expectant  rapture. 

Montalien  Priory  was  just  three  miles 
distant  from  their  cottage  ;  its  great  boun¬ 
dary  wall  began  almost  w’here  their  little 
garden  ended.  A  vast  and  noble  park 
spread  along  all  the  way  to  the  right — to  the 
left  little  cottages,  standing  in  pretty  trim 
gardens. 

One  of  these,  close  to  the  great  entrance 
gates,  Polly  entered.  Dozens  of  people  in 
their  Sunday  best,  with  happy  faces,  were 
making  for  the  Priory.  . 

“  Alice  l  Alice!”  Polly  called  as  she 
went  up  the  little  garden  path,  “are  you 
ready  ?  ”  • 

“Yes,  Polly,”  a  voice  from  an  open  win¬ 
dow  answered,  “  wait  a  moment  until  I  find 
my  parasol.”| 

It  was  the  cottage  of  Mathew  Warren, 
the  bailiff,  and  Ma^fckew  Warren’s  only 
daughter  was  Miss  Mason’s  chosen  friend 
and  confidante.  She  came  out  of  the  vine- 
wreathed  doorway  now— pretty  Alice  War¬ 
ren,  two  years  Polly’s  senior,  resplendent  in 
apple-green  muslin,  and  cherry  ribbons  in 
her  rich  brown  hair.  There  were  people  who 
called  Alice  Warren  the  prettiest  girl  in 
Speckhaven,  far  prettier  than  Polly,  who  at 
this  transition  age  was  a  trifle  too  thin, 
and  pale,  for  certain  tastes.  Alice  was 
your  very  ideal  of  a  rustic  beauty — plump — 
rosy — dimpled — a  skin  milk  white  and  rose 
pink — white  teeth,  light-blue  eyes  and 
abundant  nut-brown  tresses. 

“  How  nice  your  white  muslin  makes 
up  !”  Miss  Warren  remarked,  with  an  ad¬ 
miring  glance.  “  Rosanna’s  such  a  laun¬ 
dress.  Oh  Polly  !”  with  a  sudden  change  of 
tone,  “  I’ve  got  such  a  secret  to  tell  you  ! 
Guess  who  came  home  with  me  from  Speck- 
haven  last  night  ?” 

“Peter  Jenkins,” Polly  hazarded. 

Peter  Jenkins  was  a  miller,  and  a  very 
worthy  young  man,  who  had  been  “keeping 


company  ”  with  Miss  Warren  during  the  past 
i  twelve  months. 

“Peter  Jenkins,”  retorted  tfie  bailiff’s 
pretty  daughter,  with  what,  in  a  heroine, 
would  have  been  a  tone  of  ineffable  scorn, 
“  No,  indeed  !  Polly,  you’ll  never  tell,  now 
will  you  ?” 

Polly  protested. 

“  Well,  then,  it  was  Mr.  Francis  Earls- 
court,  the  Honourable  Francis  Earlscourt  !” 
said  Miss  Warren,  her  whole  face  one  glow 
of  triumph. 

“Alice  !  Mr.  Francis  !  But  I  thought 
they  only  came  down  this  morning.” 

“  He  came  last  night,  and  it  was  almost 
dark,  you  know,  Polly  ;  starlight  and  that, 
and  I  was  all^aloue,  and  he  came  up  to  me 
and  spoke,  and  I  knew  him  at  once,  and  he 
remembered  me  too,  though  he  hasn’t  seen 
me  for  four  years.  And,  Polly,  he  offered 
me  his  arm,  and  I  was -afraid  to  refuse,  and 
afraid  to  take  it,  and  he  talked  all  the  way, 
and  I  declare  I  hadn’t  a  word  £o  say.” 

“  V\  hat  did  he  talk  abput  ?  Did  he  talk 
like  Olive  Newcome  or  Ivanhoe?and  oh, 
Alice,  is  he  handsome  ?” 

“  I  don’t  know  what  he  talked  about — my 
heart  was  in  my  mouth,  I  tell  you,  Polly. 
He  said  it  was  a  beautiful  evening,  and  that 
he  liked  the  country,  and  he  told  me  I  had 
grown  tall  and — and  prettier  than  ever,” 
said  Alice,  blushing.  “  And  I  think  him 
handsome  ;  he  is  tall  and  thin,  and  wears  a 
mustache  ;  and  has  the  softest  voice  and 
hands,  and — ” 

“  Head,  perhaps,”  said  Polly  irreverently. 
“  I  wish  /  had  been  in  your  place,  I’d  have 
talked  to  him,  and  if  my  heart  got  into  my 
mouth,  I’d  have  swallowed  it  !  You’ll  in¬ 
troduce  him  to  me,  won’t  you,  Alice  ?  I 
should  like  him  to  ask  me  to  dance.” 

“Oh,  I’m  sure  I  don’t-  know,”  responded 
Alice,  with  a  sudden  cooling  of  manner,  and 
a  sudden  recollection  that  some  people 
thought  Polly  Mason  quite  as  good-looking 
as  herself.  “I  shouldn’t  like  to  make  so 
free  as  that,  you  know.  It’s  all  very  well  if 
they  take  notice  of  us,  but  it  would  not  do 
for  us  to  force  ourselves  upon  them.  He 
asked  me  if  I  wouldn’t  gi'7e  him  as  many 
dances  as  he  wanted  to-night  ;  and  Polly, 
do  you  know,  he  said  he  wouldn’t 
be  satisfied  unless  he  got  every  one.  And 
then  he  gave  me  a  look — such  a  look  !” 

“  I  wonder  what  Peter  will  say?”  sug¬ 
gested  Polly,  maliciously,  and  a  trifle  jealous, 
as  young  ladies  will  be  of  their  best  friends 
on  some  occasions  ;  “he  has  given  you  looks 
before  now,  too,  hasn’t  he  ?  There  !  don’t 
be  vexed,  Alice;  I  hope  he  ’ll  dance  with  you 
the  whole  night  long.  I  only  pray  I  shan’t 
have  to  sit  out  many — I  should  die  of  vexa¬ 
tion  if  that  Eliza  Long  is  asked  and  I’m  left.” 
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They  were  entering  under  the  great  stone 
arch  by  this  time,  with  its  escutcheon — two 
mailed  hanc^  elapsed,  and  the  motto,  “  Sem¬ 
per  Fidelis.”  This  Norman  arch,  and  one 
part  of  the  Priory,  was  old  as  the  Conquest 
itself — erected  by  the  hands  of  Norman 
masons.  An  avenue  a  mile  long  led  to  the 
Priory, — a  lofty  and  noble  mansion,  gray 
and  ivy-grown,  quaint  and  picturesque.  Tall 
twisted  chimneys  reared  up  against  the  June 
sky,  its  painted  windows  blazed  in  the  sun, 
its  pointed  gables,  its  lofty  turrets,  where  a 
huge  bell  swung,  and  around  which  the  ivy, 
many  and  many  a  century  old,  had  clung 
until  its  girth  was  pretty  nearly  that  of  an 
oak  tree.  Velvety  glades,  stone  terraces, 
where  peacocks  strutted  in  the  sun,  long, 
leaty  arcades,  where  cool  green  darkness 
ever  reigned,  and  glimpses,  as  they  drew  near 
the  house, of  a  Normanporch,  where  woodbine 
and  dog-roses  clustered,  and  an  open  door, 
revealing  a  hall  with  armour  on  the  walls, 
skins  of  Canadian  wolves,  of  Polar  bears 
and  African  lions,  on  the  polished  oak  floor. 
A  noble  hall,  with  a  grained  roof,  and  grand 
staircase,  up  which  you  might  drive  a  coach 
and  four, 

“  How  beautiful  it  all  is  !”  Polly  cried. 
“  How  splendid  !  How  grand  !  Think 
how  for  centuries  and  centuries  it  has  de¬ 
scended  from  father  to  son,  all  brave  war¬ 
riors,  great  statesmen,  noble  orators.  And 
we  have  never  had  a  grandfather.  How 
glorious  life  must  be  in  the  world  these  peo¬ 
ple  live  in  !” 

But  Alice  was  not  listening  to  this  out¬ 
burst — her  eyes  were  wandering  in  search  of 
some  one — some  one  whom  she  did  not  see. 
It  was  a  pretty  sight,  too,  and  well  worth 
looking  at.  The  noble  Priory,  the  sunlit 
glades,  smooth  and  trim  as  a  lawn,  and 
shadowed  by  magnificent  oaks  and 
beeches,  and  gathered  there  nearly  three 
hundred  persons,  men,  women,  and  children, 
— tenantry,  farm  labourers,  servants  and 
tradespeople,  with  their  wives,  sweethearts, 
and  children.  And  over  all  waving  trees, 
and  a  sunny,  serene  sky. 

“  Look  !  look,  Polly  !”  exclaimed  Alice, 
breathlessly  ;  “  there  come  the  gentlefolks 
now.” 

Polly  lifted  her  dreamy  eyes.  Something 
in  the  golden  beauty  of  the  scene  stirred  her 
heart  with  a  feeling  akin  to  pain.  She  look¬ 
ed  up  at  the  terrace  to  which  her  friend 
pointed,  and  saw  a  group  of  ladies  and  gen¬ 
tlemen  looking  down  at  the  animated  scene 
below.  “  Oh,  Polly  !”  breathlessly,  “  I 
wonder  if  he  wiil  see  us  1  Look  !  he  is  com¬ 
ing  down.  ” 

A  tall  young  man,  in  a  high  hat,  dress 
coat,  and  white  waistcoat,  ran  down  the  ter¬ 
race  stairs.  Two  long  tables  were  spread  un¬ 


der  the  shadow  of  the  trees,  laden  with  sub¬ 
stantial  viands,  and  at  the  head  of  one  of 
these  he  took  his  place.  A  moment  later, 
and  a  second  young  man  separated  himself 
from  that  group  on  the  terrace,  and  descend¬ 
ed  the  staii*s,  and  took  his  place  at  the  head 
of  the  second  table. 

“  IPs  Mr.  Guy,”  whispered  Alice.  “Shall 
we  go  over,  Polly  ?  They — he  hasn’t  seen 
us.” 

Polly  looked  at  Guy  Earlscourt  as  he  came 
down  through  the  blaze  of  sunshine,  and  for 
years  and  years  after  the  splendid 
image  she  saw  then  haunted  her 
with  remorseful  pain.  She  saw  the 
handsomest  man  she  had  ever  seen  in  her 
life — youth,  rather,  for  was  not  this  his 
twenty-first  birthday  ?  He  was  tall,  like 
his  brother — like  his  brother  he  wore  a 
mustache,  as  became  a  newly-fledged 
guardsman,  and  a  certain  air,  as  he  moved, 
struck  you  as  similar.  Beyond  that  there 
was  no  resemblance.  Francis  Earlscourt  was 
fair,  with  pale,  grey  eyes,  and  light  brown 
hair,  full,  rather  large  mouth,  and  a  pale, 
retreating  forehead.  Guy  Earlscourt  still 
wore  his  loose  velvet  morning  coat — perhaps 
he  knew  nothing  could  harmonize  better 
with  the  Rembrandt  tints  of  his  clear  olive 
complexion,  and  large,  lazy  brown  eyes — 
eyes  that  had  a  golden  light  and  a  dreamy 
smile  in  them.  A  straw  hat  was  thrown 
carelessly  on  his  black  curls,  a  slender  chain 
of  yellow  gold  glimmered  across  his  waist¬ 
coat,  and  Polly  clasped  her  hands  as  she 
looked, 

“  How  handsome  !  How  handsome  !”  she 
said.  “  Handsomer  even  than  the  picture 
in  the  crimson  drawing-room.  Alice,  there’s 
no  comparing  them— Mr.  Guy  is  a  thousand 
times  the  handsomer  of  the  two.” 

“  Tastes  differ,”  Alice  said  ;  “I  don’t 
think  so.  Here’s  father — shall  we  go  and 
get  a  place  ?” 

“  Oh,  Mr.  Warren,  tell  us  first  who  are 
the  ladies  up  on  the  terrace  ?  I  know  who 
they  are,  of  course,  but  I  don’t  know  which 
is  which.  The  little  girl  is  Miss  Maud 
Charteris,”  said  the  bailiff,  coming  up, 
“and  that  small,  dark  lady,  with  the  fair  hair 
and  black  dress,  is  her  mamma.  The  tall, 
thin  young  lady  is  Miss  Diana  Hautton,  the 
gentleman  beside  her  is  Mr.  Allan  Fane,  the 
short  red-faced,  stout  gentleman  with  black 
whiskers  is  Sir  Vane  Charteris — and  the  tall, 
elderly  gentleman  with  white  hair  is  my  lord 
himself.  Now,  you  girls,  if  you  want  to  get 
a  seat,  come  along.” 

He  led  them,  to  his  daughter’s  intense  de¬ 
light,  to  the  table  at  which  Francis  Earls¬ 
court  presided.  That  gentleman’s  face  light¬ 
ed  into  a  smile  of  pleased  recognition  at  sight 
of  Alice’s  smiles  and  blushes. 
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“  Here,  Warren,  where  are  you  going? 
Miss  Alice,  I  have  been  looking  for  you  in  j 
vain  the  last  half-hour. ”  (“That’s  a  story 
to  begin  with,”  thought  Polly.)  “  Here’s  a 
seat — I  insist  upon  it — you  shall  sit  here  and 
help  to  do  the  honours.” 

He  made  a  place  for  her  beside  him,  look¬ 
ing  almost  as  admiringly  at  her  companion. 
But  there  was  no  room  for  Polly,  who  de¬ 
clared  she  hadn’t  come  to  eat  and  drink,  and 
wasn’t  hungry  and  would  wait.  The  bailiff 
left  her,  he  had  a  thousand  things  to  do,  and 
Miss  Mason,  leaning  against  a  huge  chestnut- 
tree  at  some  distance,  regarded  the  people  on 
the  terrace  with  longing  dreamy  eyes.  She 
did  not  know  what  a  pretty  picture  she  made 
standing  there,  the  slanting  sunlight  on  her 
face  and  short  golden  hair,  or  that  the  group 
on  the  terrace  saw  her. 

“  What  a  pretty  girl  !  what  a  very  strik¬ 
ing  face  !”  exclaimed  Mr.  Allan  Fane,  the 
artist:  “there  under  the  chestnut,  Miss 
Plautton,  by  herself.  See,  Lady  Charteris, 
yonder.  Like  one  of  Greuze’s  blue-eyed, 
dimpled  beauties.  ” 

Mr.  Al'an  Fane  should  have  known  bet¬ 
ter,  certainly,  accustomed  to  society  as  he 
was,  to  praise  one  woman  in  the  presence  of 
another,  and  that  other  Miss  Diana  Hautton. 
But  this  was  only  a  peasant  child— a  pretty 
model,  perhaps,  nothing  more. 

Miss  Diana  looked  rather  disdainfully. 
She  was  a  tall,  very  thin,  very  high-bred 
young  lady,  with  pale  features,  and  an  aris¬ 
tocratic  aquiline  nose — with  quite  a  patri¬ 
cian  hook,  indeed.  She  had  three  thou¬ 
sand  a  year  in  her  own  right,  and 
the  best  blood  in  England  in  her  veins,  but 
her  hair  was  getting  thin  at  the  parting,  and 
she  was  not — well,  she  was  not  as  young  as 
she  had  been  ten  years  ago,  when  first  pre¬ 
sented  by  her  kinswoman,  the  Duchess  of 
Clanronald.  Ten  years  had  gone  by,  and 
the  Honourable  Diana  was  Miss  Hautton 
still,  and  the  attentions  of  Mr.  Allan  Fane 
had  been  decidedly  marked  lately,  and  now 
he  stood  here,  and  his  eyes  lighted  with  the 
artist’s  fire  as  he  looked  at  a  wretched  little 
peasant-girl  as  they  never  lighted  while  gaz¬ 
ing  on  her. 

“  You  see  her,  Miss  Hautton  ?  Look  at 
those  delicate,  perfectly  chiselled  features — 
look  at  the  noble  poise  of  that  head — quite 
regal,  by  Jove  !  look  at  the  exquisite  curve 
of  that  slender  throat — look  at  that  taper 
foot,  curved  foot,  like  an  Andalusian’s  ! 
And  such  blue  eyes  !  I  have  seen  their  like 
in  Italy  sometimes,  and  nowhere  else.  Gad  ! 
what  a  model  for  Hebe  she  would  make  1” 

The  man  seldom  got  excited  :  the  artist 
sometimes  suffered  his  feelings  to  carry  him 
away.  Miss  Hautton  raised  her  eye-glass, 
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and  shota  glance  of  cruel  scorn  across  a 
i  Polly. 

“  I  see  a  dowdy,  village  school-girl,  in  a 
I  white  frock,  and  hair  cropped  like  a  boy’s. 

I  confess  I  could  never  see  goddesses  in  sun¬ 
burnt,  red-cheeked  dairy-maids.” 

Miss  Hautton  dropped  her  glass,  and  walk¬ 
ed  over  to  her  cousin,  Lord  Montalien — 
Lord  Montalien,  with  a  few  more  crows’- 
feet  under  his  eyes — a  little  grayer,  a  little 
more  bored  by  life  and  people — otherwise 
unaltered  since  fourteen  years  ago,  when  he 
stood  on  tlm  deck  of  the  “  Land  of  Colum¬ 
bia,”  and  talked  to  Robert  Hawksley. 

Mr.  Fane  saw  his  mistake,  and  knew  his 
duty  was  to  follow  and  appease  the  Honour-, 
able  Diana.  But  the  Hon.  Diana  was  eight 
years  his  senior,  and  sallow  of  complexion, 
and  exacting  as  to  temper,  and  in  spite  of 
her  blue  blood,  and  her  three  thousand  a 
year,  apt  to  pall  sometimes  on  the  frivolous 
mind  of  a  beauty-worshipping  painter  of 
four-and-twenty.  Standing  on  the  terrace 
there,  Mr.  Fane  looked  and  admired,  and 
fell  in  love  with  Polly  on  the  spot. 

A  hand  placed  suddenly  on  his  own  awoke 
him  from  his  trance— a  cold  hand  that  made 
him  start,  and  looking  up  he  saw  Lady  Char¬ 
teris. 

“  Who  is  that  girl  ?”  she  asked, 

Fourteen  years  had  done  their  work  on 
Olivia,  Lady  Charteris.  The  dark  face 
Duke  Mason  had  thought  so  beautiful  in  the 
flickering  firelight  that  March  night  so  long 
ago,  was  worn  and  aged,  as  though  she  had 
suffered  much  in  her  thirty-three  years. 
She  was  fixedly  pale,  the  large  dark  eyes 
looked  almost  unnaturally  large  in  her 
small,  colourless  face,  and  the  smiles  that 
came  and  went  were  rare  and  cold  as  star¬ 
light  on  snow.  Her  summer  dress  of  black 
grenadine,  with  gold  leaves,  heightened  her 
pallor  now. 

“  Lady  Charteris  looks  like  a  person  who 
has  seen  trouble,”  people  were  accustomed 
to  say  of  her,  and  then  wondered  what  the 
trouble  could  be.  She  did  not  love  her  hus¬ 
band,  that  was  well  enough  known,  but 
what  of  that  ?  Wives  who  do  not  love  their 
husbands  are  not  so  rare,  and  as  long  as 
there  is  no  open  scandal,  nor  the  Divorce 
Court  called  into  requisition,  what  does  a 
little  marital  estrangement  signify  ? 

Sir  Vane  and  Lady  Charteris,  outwardly, 
were  on  the  politest  and  most  amiable 
terms,  the  baronet  particularly,  who  on  all 
public  occasions  was  almost  remarkably 
civil  and  attentive  to  his  cold,  silent,  self- 
contained,  handsome  wife. 

Had  Lady  Charteris  forgotten  ? — had  all 
those  years  blotted  out  the  memory  of  her  . 
childhood’s  romance — of  the  young  husband 
she  had  loved  and  lost — of  the  child,  his 
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child,  whom  she  had  given  to  strangers  ? 
Her  proud,  white  face,  her  cold,  dark  eyes 
kept  their  secret  well  ;  but  the  light  in  those 
dark  eyes  was  the  fixed  light  of  settled  sor¬ 
row.  She  had  been  leaning  idly  against  a 
rose-wreathed  pillar,  her  listless,  melancholy 
eyes  gazing  without  interest  on  the  busy 
scene  below,  when  Allan  Fane’s  words  sent 
her  glance  wandering  to  the  chestnut  tree. 
She  saw  a  slender  girl  in  white  muslin,  her 
profile  turned  toward  her,  and  the  sunshine 
gilding  her  face,  and  her  heart,  that  had  lain 
like  a  stone  for  so  many  years,  gave  one  sud¬ 
den  leap.  That  pi’ofile  !  that  attitude  ! 
where  had  she  seen  them  before  ?  She 
knew  even  as  she  asked  the  question,  and 
turned  faint  and  sick  for  an  instant.  The 
next  she  started  up,  laid  her  hand  on  the 
young  artist’s,  and  asked  the  question  : 

“  Who  is  that  girl  ?” 

The  grrl  moved  on  the  moment,  and  her 
face  was  turned  full  toward  them.  The 
likeness  that  had  struck  on  the  heart  of  my 
lady  like  a  blow  vanished.  The  face  she 
saw  now  bore  no  resemblance  to  that  other 
face  over  which  she  believed  the  waves  of 
the  Atlantic  to  have  swept  for  sixteen 
dreary  years 

“  Who  s  that  girl?”  she  repeated. 

Mr.  Fane  looked  rather  surprised  ;  it 
was  s  mething  very  new  for  my  lady  to 
be  much  interested  iu  anything.  She  was 
interested  now — her  lips  were  apart — her  eyes 
fixed  intently  on  the]  fair,  childish  face  that 
shone  like  a  star  under  the  chestnut. 

Mr  Fane  did  not  know,  would  ascertain, 
if  her. ladyship  felt  the  slightest  interest  in 
th  e  m  atter.  He  was  a  languid  young  man, 
with  a  delicate  pale  face,  and  slender,  white 
hands,  whiter  and  softer  a  good  deal  than 
Folly’s. 

“  0  course  you  don’t  know,”  Lady  Char- 
teris  savd,  as  if  to  herself.  “Inquii’e?  No, 
thanks  ;  it  is  not  worth  while.  It  is  a 
striking  style  of  prettiness  for  a  farmer’s 
daughter — that  is  all.” 

Her  listless  manner  returned — her  interest 
in  the  girl  seemed  to  fade.  Not  so  Mr. 
Fane’s  ;  he  ran  down  the  steps  to  inquire  on 
his  own  account. 

“If  I  could  get  her  to  sit  to  me  for  my 
Rosamond,”  he  thought,  “Miss  Haut¬ 
ton  would  do  for  Eleanor.  It  is  a  strik¬ 
ing  style  of  beauty  for  a  farmer’s  daughter, 
as  her  ladyship  says.  From  what  Arab 
chieftain  did  she  derive  that  arched  instep, 
under  which  water  might  flow  ?  from  what 
line  of  ‘  highly  wed,  highly  fed,  highly  bred  ’ 
aristocrats  did  she  inherit  that  Grecian  pro- 
*  file,  and  that  imperial  poise  of  the  graceful 
head  ?  If  she  had  ten  thousand  a  year,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  Hon.  Diana,  or  half,  or  quarter 
that  sum — shall  I  go  up  and  address  her  ; 
she  seems  quite  alone  ?  ” 


Mr.  Fane  wasn’t  aware  whether  or  no  it 
were  necessary  to  be  introduced  to  this  class 
of  young  persons  ;  still  he  beckoned  Mathew 
Warren  over  to  him,  and  signified  his  gra¬ 
cious  pleasure. 

“  I  say,  my  good  fellow,  you’re  the  bailiff, 

I  believe,  and  know  all  these  people,  of 
course.  Who’s  that  pretty  girl  over  there  ? 
Introduce  me.” 

Mr.  Allan  Fane  was  a  clever  young  man, 
who  had  made  his  mark  in  the  academy,  and 
he  spoke  with  a  languid  di’awl  of  high  life, 
which  sits  so  gracefully  on  strong  young 
men,  six  feet  high.  He  was  the  third  son 
of  John  Fane,  Merchant  Tailor,  Bond  Street, 
London,  who  was  a  son  of — well,  I  suppose 
the  handsome  artist  must  have  had  a  grand¬ 
father  in  reality,  but  he  certainly  had  none 
to  speak  of. 

The  Honourable  Diana  Hautton  wanted  a 
husband,  no  doubt,  and  Allan  Fane  was 
good  -  looking  and  elegant  beyond  doubt, 
but  if  she  had  been  aware  of  this  disgraceful 
fact  (of  which  we  have  informed  the  reader 
in  confidence),  he  would  have  been  sent  to 
the  right  about  within  the  hour.  Diana 
Hautton,  first  cousin  of  a  duchess,  and  a 
sister  of  a  peer,  marry  the  son  of  a  merchant 
tailor  !  Why,  there  werej  dead-and-gone 
Hauttons  in  the  great  family,  who  would 
have  turned  with  horror  in  their  graves  at 
the  desecration.  He  had  taken  his  degree  at 
Oxford — society  received  him  and  made 
much  of  him,  for  his  last  winter’s  picture 
had  been  a  success,  and  not  even  Guy  Earls- 
court,  his  Damon  just  now,  knew  of  the 
well-to-do  tailor  of  Bond  Street. 

Mr.  Mathew  Warren  peformed  his  part 
as  master  of  ceremonies,  by  saying  with  a 
grin  : 

“  Polly  Mason,  here  be  Mr.  Fane,  a-want- 
ing  to  be  introduced  to  you.  ” 

And  Polly  looked  around  with  a  bright 
smile,  and  not  the  least  in  life  abashed. 

Abashed !  Wasn’t  Alice  Warren,  her 
friend,  and  Eliza  Long,  her  enemy,  both 
looking  at  her  !  Wasn’t  Mr.  Francis  Earls- 
court  talking  to  one,  and  Mr.  Guy,  the  hero 
of  the  hour,  to  the  other  ?  And  one  of  these 
superior  beings  had  taken  the  trouble  to 
come  all  the  way  down  from  the  terrace  to 
be  introduced  to  her. 

It  was  a  lovely  afternoon,  Mr.  Fane  in¬ 
formed  her,  and  how  nice  it  was  to  see  so 
many  people  enjoying  themselves  so  heartily. 
And  how  was  it  Miss  Mason  had  not  dined, 
and  how  did  she  happen  to  be  left  quite 
alone  here  ? 

Miss  Mason  responded  with  perfect  self- 
possession  and  candour.  She  didn’t  come  for 
dinner  at  half-past  four  in  the  afternoon. 
She  had  had  hers  at  twelve,  and  she  was 
alone  —well,  waiting  until  the  dancing  be¬ 
gan,  and  some  one  asked  her. 
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“Then  you  are  disengaged  !  Miss  Mason, 
will  you  honour  me  with  the  first  quad¬ 
rille  ?v’ 

Honour  him  !  Honour  him  !  Polly  look¬ 
ed  to  see  if  he  were  laughing  at  her,  but  Mr. 
Fane  was  quite  in  earnest.  Yes,  Miss  Mason 
would  be  very  much  pleased  to  do  so,  thank 
you. 

“  But  I  shall  not  be  satisfied  with  the  first 
quadrille — I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  keep  all 
the  round  dances  for  me  ?  I  know  you 
dance  like  a  fairv,  Miss  Mason.  I  can  al- 
ways  tell.  Do  you  know  we  were  wonder¬ 
ing  who  you  could  be  up  on  the  terrace — you 
look  so  different,  so  much  superior,  if  you 
will  pardon  my  saying  so, 'to  the  rest.  Lady 
Charteris  was  quite  interested.  She  asked 
me  if  I  knew  who  you  weie.  If  you  will 
aceept  my  arm,  Miss  Mason,  we  will  take  a 
turn  under  the  beeches  ;  it  is  pleasanter 
than  standing  here  in  the  sun.  ” 

Polly  cast  a  bright,  delighted  glance  up  at 
the  lady  on  the  terrace  who  had  deigned 
to  ask  about  her.  And  Lady  Charteris 
caught  that  glance,  and  again  the  sharp  pang 
of  resemblance  smote  her  to  the ’heart. 

“  Oh  !  who  was  this  girl  ?  Could  it  be — ? 
Her  face  blanched  to  a  gray,  chalky  pallor, 
a  sudden  wild  thought  crossed  her  brain. 
Could  it  be  ?  She  would  be  about  the  age  of 
this  girl  now — this  girl  so  like — yet  unlike 
the  only  man  she  had  ever  loved.  Other 
eyes  saw  them  as  they  paired  off.  Lord 
Montalien  put  up  his  glass — Sir  Vane  Char¬ 
teris  glanced  at  Miss  Hautton  with  a  covert 
sneer. 

“  Doosid  pretty  girl — eh,  my  lord  ?  Fane’s 
inflammable  heart  has  struck  fire  again. 
We’ll  see  no  more  of  him  for  the  rest  of  the 
afternoon.” 

Diana  Hautten’s  proud  eyes  flashed.  She 
sauntered  past  Lady  Charteris  with  a  tired 
air  and  a  suppressed  yawn. 

“How  stupid  it  is!  Groups  of  peasants 
are  very  pretty  in  cabinet  pictures,  a  la  Wat¬ 
teau,  but  in  real  life — well,  I  find  it  a 
bore.  I  shall  go  to  my  room  and  finish  my 
novel.  ” 

The  first  gay  strains  of  the  brass  band 
reached  Miss  Hautton’s  aristocratic  ears  as 
she  sauntered  up  to  her  room,  and  her  re¬ 
creant  lover  was  standing  at  the  head  of 
one  of  the  quadrilles,  his  rather  listless 
countenance  more  animated  than  she  had 
ever  seen  it.  He  wasn’t  in  love,  of  course; 
he  was  only  temporarily  fascinated  by  a 
pretty  face,  but  it  was  such  a  pretty  face, 
and  the  sapphire  eyes  flashed  back  the  sun¬ 
light  so  joyously,  and  the  girlish  laugh  rang 
out  so  clear  and  sweet,  that  something  of 
her  glad  abandon  of  spirit  seemed  to  infect 
him. 

And  how  she  danced  !  The  Hon.  Diana, 


freighted  with  her  ten  seasons’  experience 
freight  have  gone  to  schooland  learned  of  her. 
Little  Mons.  Duclos  understood  his  business, 
and  the  grace  was  all  inborn  and  the  girl’s 
own.  She  tossed  back  her  short  crop  of 
boyish  curls,  she  danced,  she  talked,  she 
laughed,  she  flirted  without  knowing  it,  and 
felt  as  though  she  stood  on  air  instead  of 
velvet  sward.  What  if  Alice  had  Mr.  Francis, 
and  Eliza  Mr.  Guy,  neither  of  them  could 
dance  or  talk  half  as  well  as  she  could.  This 
was  life,  and  she  was  in  love  with  Mr.  Al¬ 
lan  Fane.  She  felt  he  was  her  destiny  !  Next 
to  a  hero,  a  poet,  a  William  Wallace,  or  a 
Lord  Byron,  her  dream  had  been  of  an  artist 
with  long  hair  and  melancholy  eyes,  and  lo  ! 
here  he  was  by  her  side,  paying  her  compli¬ 
ments,  and  asking  her  to  sit  to  him  for  his 
fair  Rosamond. 

“  I  say,  Guy,”  Francis  Earlcourt  observ¬ 
ed  to  his  brother,  with  a  laugh,  when  the 
quadrille  ended— the  brothers  left  their  part¬ 
ners,  and  chanced  to  meet — “  have  you  no¬ 
ticed  the  fierce  flirtation  Fane’s  got  up 
with  that  little  girl  with  the  short  hair  ?” 

“  What  little  girl  ?  Haveu’t  noticed.  As 
Sir  Callahan  O’Brallahan  observe’s.  ‘  There’s 
so  much  going  on  everywhere,  there’s  no 
knowing  what’s  going  on  anywhere.’  I  had 
a  pretty  girl  myself,  but  she  was  tongue-tied, 
and  lisped,  and  never  opened  her  lips  except 
to  say  yeth  thir,  and  no  thir,  pleathe, 
through  the  whole  dance.” 

“  Fane’s  partner  seems  to  have  enough  to 
say  for  herself.  Hear  her  laugh  now.  Her 
name’s  Polly  Mason,  poor  child  ;  but  what’s 
in  a  name  ?  Still,  I  don’t  believe  wejwould 
pity  the  late  Mr.  Romeo  Montague  quite  so 
much  if  the  lady  who  swallowed  the  poison 
had  been  Polly  Capulet.” 

Guy  Earlscourt  looked  lazily.  The  non¬ 
chalance  affected  by  Mr.  Fane  was  real  enough 
in  him,  and  honestly  inherited  from  his 
father.  His  Italian  mother  had  given  him 
her  splendid  eyes,  her  black  silken  curls, 
and  the  dusk  southern  beauty  of  his  olive 
face.  If  she  had  given  him  her  southern  fire 
and  passion  it  all  laylateut  now,  under  the 
languid  grace  of  his  creed  and  his  order.  At 
one-and-twenty  this  handsome,  indolent 
young  Guardsman  fancied  he  had  outlived 
every  phase  of  human  emotion,  love,  jeal¬ 
ousy,  ambition,  and  that  life  held  nothing 
worth  living  for,  save  prime  Latakia,  good 
cigars,  a  waltz  with  a  pretty  girl,  and  a  well- 
made  betting  book.  He  looked  with  his  habit¬ 
ual  lazy  indifference  at  his  friend,  and  his 
friend’s  flirtee. 

Ah,  yaas,  she  is  pretty,  deuced  pretty, 
too  pretty,  by  Jove,  for  Fane  to  have  things 
all  his  own  way.  I  shall  make  him  intro¬ 
duce  me  presently,  and  go  in  and  cut  him 
out.” 
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“  It  was  not  a  very  elegant  sentiment  in 
expression,  nor  very  fraternal  to  the  Pythias, 
but  Guy  Earlscourt  knew  himself  quite  able 
to  do  it.  He  was  the  pet  of  London  drawing¬ 
rooms,  great  ladies  smiled  on  him  for  his 
fine  eyes  and  his  Rembrandt  face,  so  like 
some  Italian  picture,  and  fair  young  debu¬ 
tantes  went  down  before  him,  during  the 
season,  like  partridges  in  September  before 
h  j  s  fowling-piece. 

All  is  fair  in  war,”  thought  the  young 
Guardsman,  strolling  along  with  his  eye  on 
Polly,  and  not  looking  in  the  least  like  a  hu¬ 
man  being  in  pursuit  of  anything. 

Mr.  Fane  left  his  partner  on  a  rustic  seat 
under  a  tree,  and  went  for  an  ice,  and  when 
he  returned,  five  minutes  after,  there  stood 
Guy  Earlscourt  leaning  over  the  back  of  the 
chair,  and  Polly  listening  and  blushing,  and 
smiling,  with  timid  downcast  eyes,  and 
cheeks  flushed  like  the  June  roses  in  her 
sash. 

Mr.  Fane  looked  at  Mr.  Earlscourt— 
Damon  looked  at  Pythias  with  an  absolute 
scowl. 

“  What  the  deuce  brings  you  here  ?  You 
needn’t  trouble  yourself  to  say  it,  Fane,”  ob¬ 
served  Guy,  with  the  Brummel  nonchalance 
that  sat  so  naturally  on  him  ;  “  your  face 

says  it  quite  plainly  enough.  Doesn’t  it, 
Miss  Mason  ?  Miss  Mason  and  I  are  old 
friends,  or  ought  to  be,  which  amounts  to 
the  same  thing.  She’s  been  acquainted  with 
my  portrait  for  the  past  ten  years,  she  tells 
me,  and  really,  my  dear  fellow,  you  can’t 
expect  to  monopolize  the  belle  of  the  occa¬ 
sion  in  this  proposterous  way.  Miss  Mason 
has  promised  me  unlimited  dances,  and  she 
is  going  to  waltz  with  me  in  two  minutes. 

“  Miss  Mason  haa.  promised  me  unlimited 
dances,  Mr.  Earlscourt.” 

Rash  promises  are  much  better  broken 
than  kept.  Tra-la-la — our  waltz,  Miss  Pol¬ 
ly  !” 

He  whirled  her  off,  and  the  last  thing 
Polly  saw  was  the  annoyed  face  of  the 
artist. 

Her  heart  throbbed  with  rapture.  This 
was  excitement.  Two  gentlemen— gentle¬ 
men — actually  quarrelling  about  her  already  ! 
Mr.  Fane  was  very  well,  but  Guy  Earlscourt, 
the  son  of  Lord  Montalien,  the  hero  of  the 
day,  was  a  great  deal  better.  And  oh  !  how 
handsome  he  was,  and  how  beautifully  he 
danced.  She  hoped  Eliza  Long  was  looking 
and  dying  of  envy — Eliza  Long,  who  had 
once  called  her  a  red-haired,  forward  minx  ! 

“  Why  wasn’t  Duke  here,  and  Rosanna, 
and  why  hadn’t  she  been  born  in  a  sphere 
where  Allan  Fanes  and  Guy  Earlscourts 
were  everyday  occurrences  ?  If  she  had  only 
been  Miss  Maud  Charteris  now,  a  baronet’s 
daughter,  and  someday  perhaps  this 'splen¬ 


did  Guardsman  would  fall  in  love  with  her, 
and — ” 

The  waltz  ended  all  too  soon.  And  “I 
never  regretted  the  close  of  a  dance  before,” 
whispered  Mr.  Earlscourt  in  her  ear.  And 
he  gave  her  his  arm,  and  brought  her  re¬ 
freshments,  and  before  the  ice  was  eaten, 
up  came  Mr.  Francis,  requesting  his  brother 
to  present  him,  with  his  suave  smile. 

Thrice -blessed  Polly  1  Mr.  Francis  de¬ 
manded  her  hand  for  the  cotillion, and  led  her 
forth  almost  directly.  Alice  Warren  was 
dancing  with  Peter  Jenkins,  and  Eliza  Long 
wasn’t  dancing  at  all.  Polly’s  blue  eye  was 
flashing  with  triumph  and  delight,  her 
cheeks  burning  deep  red.  With  the  golden 
rays  of  the  setting  sun  upon  her  she  looked 
positively  dazzling.  Two  hours  ago  she  had 
been  a  child  in  heart,  but  that  child’s  heart 
seemed  to  have  gone  since  those  three  men 
had  held  her  brown,  gipsy  hand,  and  looked 
in  the  frank,  fearless  eyes,  and  brought  that 
hot  rose-tint  to  her  cheeks.  All  the  lissome, 
childlike  grace  that  never  returns  to  any  girl 
after  twenty,  was  there  still,  might  remain 
for  years,  but  the  little  belle  of  this  rustic 
fete  could  never  again  be  the  happy,  uncon¬ 
scious,  grown-up  child  of  yesterday. 

“  She  is  a  charming  little  enigma,  Fane,” 
Guy  Earlscouat  said  to  his  friend  ;  “  she 

looks  like  a  boy,  she  talks  like  a  lady,  she 
has  the  grace  and  good-breeding  of  a  woman 
of  six  seasons,  and  she  is  but  a  handsome, 
well  grown  child.  She  puzzles  me,  and  to 
be  puzzled  is  the  next  step  to  being  interest¬ 
ed,  and  being  interested  to  falling  in  love.  I 
object  to  falling  in  love  on  principle,  and  I 
don’t  suppose  the  governor  would  wish  me 
to  marry  her  if  I  did.  I  withdraw  from  the 
race,  therefore,  Mr.  Fane, and  leave  you  to  a 
quiet  walk-over,” 

That  day  was  a  day  to  be  marked  for  ever 
in  Polly's  calendar — a  day  of  perfect,  unal¬ 
loyed  bliss.  She  danced  again  with  Mr.  Al¬ 
lan  Fane  when  Mr.  Francis  Earlscourt  was 
done  with  her,  and  she  walked  with  him 
down  the  green  woodland  paths,  and  he 
quoted  Byron  and  Moore,  and  other  amatory 
poets,  and  the  band  played  not  earthly 
music  it  seemed  to  her,  but  the  harmony  of 
Olympus.  And  Miss  Long’s  green  eyes 
were  greener  than  ever  with  envy,  and  Mr. 
Francis,  making  himself  generally  agreeable 
to  his  people,  as  became  their  future  lord, 
had  no  time  to  devote  to  Alice.  Once,  too,  a 
little  later,  Mr.  Guy  came  back  and  asked 
her  for  another  waltz.  He  didn’t  care  about 
it  himself,  he  rarely  danced,  it  bored  him  ; 
but  he  had  asked  her  for  it  in  the  first  zest 
of  wishing  to  cut  his  bosom  friend  out.  The 
zest  was  passed,  still  he  would  have  this 
dance  with  her,  and  then  go  and  talk  to 
little  Maud,  and  smoke  a  cigar  upon  the 
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terrace.  Polly  wished  all  Speckhaven  were 
there  to  witness  her  triumph.  If  she  had 
only  known  how  Lady  Charteris  was  watch¬ 
ing  her  from  her  post,  that  triumph  would 
have  been  complete.  But  perfect  bliss  is 
not  for  this  lower  world.  Polly  did  not 
know  it,  and  presently  the  sun  went  down 
in  a  red  and  golden  glory,  and  the  whole 
sky  was  aflush.  Swinging  her  hat  by  its 
pink  ribbons,  she  walked  up  and  down  the 
leafy  aisles,  and  listened  to  Allau  Fane’s  me¬ 
lodious  voice,  and  promised  to  sit  for  the 
Rosamond.  What  did  they  talk  about  un¬ 
der  those  waving  trees,  with  the  rosy  sunset 
glorifying  earth  and  sky,  and  the  air  full 
of  music  ?  He  told  her  of  London,  of  that 
fair  unknown  world  of  her  dreams,  and 
her  books,  of  the  opera,  of  the  theatres,  of 
poets  who  had  stirred  her  very  heart,  of 
authors  at  whose  feet  she  could  almost  have 
fallen  and  worshipped.  He  talked  to  her  as 
he  rarely  talked  ;  it  astonished  even  him¬ 
self.  But  such  a  listener — surely  Polly  at 
that  moment  might  have  inspired  a  far  stu¬ 
pider  man.  How  pretty  she  was  !  how 
pretty  !  how  pretty  !  And  he  must  marry 
the  Honourable  Diana,  with  her  three  thou¬ 
sand  per  annum,  her  crow’s-feet,  her  sallow 
skin,  and  her  thirty-two  years  !  The  next 
moment  he  could  have  laughed  at  himself  for 
his  folly — bewitched  by  two  blue  eyes  and 
the  face  of  a  handsome  peasant  child. 

“  Some  men — lucky  fellows  with  ten  thou¬ 
sand  a  year,  and  a  name  centuries  old- 
might  afford  this  sort  of  thing  ”  (this  sort  of 
thing  meaning  marriage  with  Miss  Polly 
Mason),  “  but  for  me,  a  tailor’s  son — bah  ! 
I’m  booked  for  the  Hon.  Diana,  and  Polly  is 
a  delicious  little  fairy  to  help  while  away  a 
long  summer  afternoon.” 

The  rosy  sunset  faded,  the  white  June 
moon  rose  up,  and  the  stars  came  out. 

Mr.  Francis  came  up  once  again,  and 
asked  her  to  lead  off  a  contra  dance  with 
him. 

Where  was  the  young  man  from  the 
grocer’s,  and  the  other  young  man  from  the 
haberdasher’s,  now !  Annihilated  !  They 
had  not  once  ventured  to  approach  her  that 
afternoon. 

Miss  Long  sneered  as  she  went  by. 

Poliy  laughed  in  her  happy  triumph. 

“What!  sitting  out  still,  Liza?”  Miss 
Mason  said  superbly.  “  How  stupid  it 
must  be  !  ” 

The  Hon.  Francis  heard,  and  laughed 
inwardly. 

“  A  countess  or  my  cousin  Diana  could  not 
have  stabbed  more  surely,”  lie  thought. 
“  What  a  thoroughbred  little  filly  it  is  !  Not 
so  pretty  as  the  other  one,  but  a  deuced 
sight  cleverer.” 

The  “other  one”  being  Alice,  whose 


plumpness,  and  dimples,  and  Hebe-like 
style  suited  him,  and  for  himself  he  rather 
preferred  women  that  were  not  clever. 

Mr.  Guy  Earlscourt  detested  dancing,  as 
has  been  said,  on  principle — it  was  so  much 
physical  labour  for  very  little  result.  He 
could  ride  across  country  like  a  bird  ;  he 
could  follow  the  hounds  all  day,  with  the 
wind  and  sleet  in  his  teeth  ;  he  was  a  dead 
shot  ;  and  long  ago,  at  Eton,  had  been 
captain  of  the  eight,  and  renowned  as  a 
cricketer.  He  wa^  clever  in  spite  of  his  in¬ 
dolence  ;  spoke  t-lwve  or  four  modern  lan¬ 
guages  ;  had  a  hazy  recollection  of  his  clas¬ 
sic  studies  ;  he  was  an  amateur  musician, 
an  amateur  artist,  an  amateur  poet,  playing 
on  two  or  three  different  instruments,  paint¬ 
ing  in  two  or  three  different  styles,  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  by  his  pretty  compli¬ 
mentary  verses  in  ladies’  albums.  But  all 
this  sort  of  thing  was  slow,  and  he  struggled 
politely  with  yawns  in  the  face  of  his  last 
partner,  and  toiled  wearily  up  to  the  terrace 
when  it  was  over,  in  the  last  extremity  of 
fatigue. 

The  moon  was  shining  now  ;  the  blue  was 
aglitter  with  stars,  and  the  evening  wind 
swept  up  from  the  sea,  but  Lady  Charteris 
still  stood  at  her  post,  still  watching  with 
yearning,  wistful  eyes  that  slim,  white  figure 
that  now  flitted  before  her,  now  vanished  in 
the  hazy  distance.  The  thought  had  crossed 
her — it  might  be  the  child  whom  fourteen 
years  ago  she  had  given  away  ;  it  might — 
there  was  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be. 
She  hardly  knew  whether  she  hoped  or  fear¬ 
ed  most.  If  not  her  lost  child,  who  could 
this  girl  of  sixteen,  who  looked  so  like  and 
yet  so  unlike  Robert  Lisle  ?  She  was  pacing 
up  and  down  the  long  stone  terrace,  looking 
white  as  a  spirit  in  the  moonlight.  A 
number  of  visitors — their  country  neighbours 
— had  arrived,  and  Lord  Montalien  and  her 
husband  and  Miss  Hautton  were  entertain¬ 
ing  them.  Her  little  daughter  raced  up  and 
down  with  a  curly  King  Charles  at  her 
heels.  She  was  quite  alone,  full  of  deep  and 
painful  anxiety,  when  she  saw  Guy  Earls¬ 
court  lounging  lazily  up  the  stairs.  She 
stopped  in  her  walk  ;  he  was  a  favourite  of 
hers,  as  he  was  with  all  women. 

“Awful  hard  work,  Lady  Charteris,”  he 
said,  solemnly;  “  worse  than  a  day’s  run 
after  the  fastest  pack  in  the  country.  I’ve 
danced  three  sets  of  quadrilles,  two  waltzes, 
and  one  cotillion,  and  I  give  you  my  word, 
I’m  fit  to  drop.  Look  at  yonder  light¬ 
hearted  peasantry  disporting  themselves. 
Egad  !  the  energy  with  which  they  go  in 
for  it  is  fatiguing  only  to  look  at.  I  never 
realized  before  how  thankful  we  should  be 
that  one’s  majority  comes  only  once  in  a  life¬ 
time.” 
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He  flung  himself  into  an  arm-chair,  and 
Produced  his  cigar-case,  the  picture  of  an 
utterly  exhausted  young  man. 

“  You  will  permit  me,  Lady  Charteris  ? 
— ah,  thanks.  Six  hours  in  the  saddle  on  a 
rainy  day,  when  the  House  meets,  is  bad 
enough,  but  I  prefer  it  to  three  hours’  con¬ 
secutive  dancing  on  the  grass  under  a  June 
sun,  and  with  such  energetic  young  ladies 
as  those  down  there.  Where’s  Di?” 

“  She  has  gone  in.  Guy  ?  ” 

Lady  Charteris  spokf,  abruptly. 

“  Yes,  my  lady.” 

“  Who  is  that  pretty  girl  in  white  I  saw 
you  dancing  with  half  an  hour  ago  ?  Ah  ! 
there  she  is  now,  with  Frank — fair-haired, 
and  dressed  in  white.” 

Guy  turned  his  lazy  brown  eyes  in  the  di¬ 
rection  indicated. 

“That’s  Polly,”  he  answered  ;  “and  Polly’s 
as  jolly  as  she’s  pretty,  which  is  saying  a 
good  deal.  That  young  person  in  white — see 
how  she  laughs  ! — it  does  one  good  to  look 
at  her  !— is  Miss  Polly  Mason,  my  Lady 
Charteris.  ” 

“Mason  !  ”  One  slender  white  hand  of 
the  lady  rested  on  the  youth’s  shoulder.  He 
felt  itclose  there  now  with  sudden,  spasmodic 
force.  “  Mason  /” 

There  rose  before  her  at  the  sound  of  the 
commonplace  name  the  vision  of  a  dreary 
railway  waiting-room,  a  shivering  figure 
crouching  before  the  fire,  and  a  pale-faced 
young  man  repeating  his  name  and  address, 

‘ ‘  Marrnaduhe  Mason,  50  Half- Moon  Ter¬ 
race .”  She  grew  so  white,  so  rigid,  that  Guy 
half  removed  his  cigar,  and  looked  at  her  in 
surprise. 

“  My  dear  Lady  Charteris,  you  are  ill  1 
Has  the  smell  of  my  cigar — ” 

“Guy,”  she  interrupted  suddenly,  “will 
you  give  me  your  arm  ?  I  should  like  to  go 
down  there — to — ”  Her  voice  died  away. 

The  youthful  Guardsman  gave  one  regret¬ 
ful  sigh  as  he  flung  his  cherished  and  newly- 
lighted  cigar  away,  and  arose.  Some  men 
are  born  for  the  martyr’s  cross  and  palm,  and 
he  was  one  of  them.  Even  Lady  Charteris, 
usually  the  most  silent  and  quiet  of  creatures 
herself,  was  suddenly  going  in  for  excitement, 
and  he  was  singled  out  to  be  the  victim  of 
her  caprice.  He  gave  her  his  arm,  with  one 
gentle  glance  of  reproachful  surprise,  quite 
thrown  away  upon  her,  as  it  chanced,  and 
led  her  down  belowr. 

A  thousand — a  million,  it  seemed— colour¬ 
ed  lamps  flickered  among  the  trees,  the  band  | 
still  played,  lads  and  lasses  still  tripped  the 
light  fantastic,  and  Gaffers  and  Goodies  sat 
on  rustic  benches,  and  contentedly  watched  1 
the  fun.  They  would  adjourn  to  the  great 
domed  entrance  hall  presently,  'where  a  ! 
econd  feast  awaited  them,  and  at  ten  o’clock  j 


this  goodly  company  would  retire,  with  three 
cheers,  and  “  many  happy  returns  to  Mr. 
Guy,  God  bless  him  !  ” 

That  indefatigable  Polly  Mason  -was  danc¬ 
ing  again,  this  time  with  a  son  of  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  squire,  who  had  seen  her  a  score  of 
times  before  and  never  noticed  her  until  to¬ 
night.  She  was  whirling  around  in  a  polka 
as  lightly  as  though  she  trod  on  air,  and  it 
had  been  her  first  dance  instead  of  her  twenty- 
first.  Guy  looked  at  her  in  undisguised  ad¬ 
miration. 

“  I  wouldn’t  have  believed  it,”  he  mur¬ 
mured,  gently,  “  if  I  hadn’t  seen  it  with  my 
own  eyes,  that  any  human  creature  could 
possess  the  staying  power  of  that  girl  !  And 
they  call  woman  the  weaker  sexl  ” 

At  that  juncture  a  man  approached  from 
the  opposite  direction,  and  stood  among 
some  outsiders  until  the  polka  should  be 
concluded.  Lady  Charteris  and  her  escort 
were  drawing  near,  but  neither  noticed  this 
new-comer  until  Miss  Mason  herself  chanced 
to  espy  him. 

“Duke,”  she  cried,  “you  haven’t  come 
for  me  so  soon  !  Please,  Mr.  Basset,  I  must 
speak  to  my  Cousin  Duke.” 

Mr.  Basset  released  her,  and  Polly,  all 
aglow,  her  blue  eyes  shining  like  azure  stars, 
her  lips  laughing  and  apart,  tossing  back  her 
short  curls,  ran  up  to  him. 

“You  haven’t  come  for  me  so  soon,  have 
you,  Duke  ?  I  can’t  go— it’s  too  soon.  I’ll 
stay  until  it’s  all  over.  Oh,  Duke  !  ”  lower¬ 
ing  her  voice,  and  her  face  beaming,  “  it  has 
been  a  heavenly  afternoon  !  ” 

“I’m  past  my  time  at  the  theatre,  Polly,” 
Duke  said  ;  “and  I  only  called  to  tell  you 
that  as  this  gathering  breaks  up  two  or  three 
hours  earlier  than  you  thought,  you  had  bet¬ 
ter  go  home  in  Warren’s  tax  cart,  with  Alice. 
He’ll  drive  you  down.  I  can’t  come  for  you 
as  early  as  ten,  you  know.  ” 

Polly  looked  down  demurely,  conscious 
smiles  curling  her  pretty  lips,  and  a  curious 
light  in  her  eyes. 

“Very  well,  Duke  ;  I’ll  get  home  all  safe. 
What  a  pity  you  can’t  stay  and  enjoy  the 
fun,  too  !  ” 

“I  don’t  care  for  the  fun.  I’m  glad  you’re 
enjoying  yourself.  Good  night,  little  Polly  !” 

There  was  a  touch  of  sadness  in  Duke’s 
tone.  It  was  dawning  on  him  dimly  that 
the  day  was  near  when  Polly  would  be  his 
pet  and  plaything  no  more,  but  a  woman. 
He  was  turning  away,  when  suddenly  his 
eye  fell  upon  a  face  that  rooted  him  to  the 
spot — that  seemed  to  stop  the  beating  of  his 
heart.  It  was  only  a  lady — a  pale,  black- 
robed  lady,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Guy  Earls- 
court — a  lady  who  looked  at  him  with  dark, 
solemn  eyes,  and  a  face  that  seemed  carved 
in  ivory. 
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Their  eyes  met,  and  Lady  Charteris  knew 
at  last  that  her  child — Robert  Lisle’s  child — 
the  baby  daughter,  whom  fourteen  years  ago 
she  had  resigned,  stood  yonder,  fresh  and 
beautiful,  in  the  moonlight,  among  Lord 
Montalien’s  dependants. 

At  ten  o’clock,  precisely,  the  merry  as¬ 
sembly  broke  up,  and  departed,  with  ring¬ 
ing  cheers  for  my  lord’s  younger  son,  to 
their  humble  homes.  And  Polly  was  dri¬ 
ven  home  in  the  tax  cart,  of  course  by 
Mathew  Warren  !  Was  she,  indeed  ?  A  ice 
went  in  the  tax-cart,  dutifully,  if  you  like, 
and  Eliza  Long  was  seen  home  by  the  young 
man  from  the  haberdasher’s  ;  but  Allan 
Fane,  forgerful  of  the  Hon  Diana,  her  three 
thousand  a  year,  the  gentle  folks  making 
merry  in  the  long  drawing-rooms — forgetful 
of  all  the  hopes  and  ambitions  of  his  life, 
walked  home  through  the  blue,  moonlit 
night  with  Polly  Mason  ! 

CHAPTER  III. 

ALL  NIGHT  IN  LYNDITH  GRANGE.” 

The  nine  o’clock  sunshine  streaming  in 
Polly’s  window,  awoke  her  next  morning. 
Polly,  as  a  rule,  was  inclined  to  be  lazy  o’ 
mornings,  but  brisk  Rosanna  routed  her 
out  without  mercy  at  six.  To-day,  she 
let  her  sleep.  The  child  hadn’t  got  home 
until  half-past  eleven-  three  miles,  you 
know,  on  a  lovely  moonlight  night,  with  a 
handsome  young  man  beside  you,  is  a  long 
walk.  Rosanna  knew  nothing  of  the  hand¬ 
some  young  man— she  knew  nothing  of  the 
hours  during  which  little  Polly  tossed  on 
her  bed,  and  could  not  sleep.  Sleep  !  The 
red,  the  yellow,  the  purple  lights  flashed 
before  her,  the  band  music  clashed  in  her 
ears,  and  the  faces  of  Allan  Fane  and  Guy 
Earlscourt  swam  in  a  golden  mist.  Her 
breast  was  full  of  delicious  unrest  ;  he  was 
coming  to-morrow,  and  all  the  to-morrows, 
and  this  was  bliss,  this  was  love.  Poor  little 
Polly  ! 

All  this  glad  tumult  faded  away  in  sleep 
—she  awoke  with  a  sort  of  guilt}7  start  to 
see  the  new  day’s  sunshine.  She  felt  tired, 
and  worn,  and  suddenly  grown  old.  Yes¬ 
terday  shv  had  been  a  little  girl  running 
wild  about  the  streets  of  Speckhaven,  tear¬ 
ing  her  clothes,  and  tormenting  Rosanna. 
She  felt  as  if  all  that  were  over,  and  if  a 
gulf  lay  between  the  Polly  of  yesterday  and 
the  Miss  Mason  of  to-day.  Yes,  she  was 
“  Miss  Mason  they  called  her  so  ;  she  \fas 
a  grown-up  young  woman,  whom  gentlemen 
asked  to  dance,  and  nearly  quarrelled  over. 
She  got  up  slowly  and  dressed  herself.  How 
ugly  her  well-wrashed,  well-mended  blue 
and  white  gingham  looked ;  how  like  a 
boy’s  was  her  Holland  blouse,  belted  round 


her  slim  wTaist  by  a  leather  strap  !  Why 
couldn’t  she  wear  pink  silk  like  Miss  Maud 
Charteris,  and  bind  back  her  auburn  locks 
with  rosy  ribbons  ?  Her  face  looked  thinner 
and  paler  than  ever  in  the  garish  morning 
sun — she  hadn’t  a  trace  of  good  looks  about 
her.  She  was  what  Eliza  Long  had  called 
her,  “  a  red-haired  tomboy,”  and  nothing 
more.  Why — oh,  why  !  had  she  had  her 
hair  cropped  ?  Would  Clive  Newcome  ever 
have  worshipped  Ethel, and  Romeo  ever  have 
died  for  Juliet,  if  those  young  ladies  had 
had  their  hair  clipped  close  to  their  cran- 
iums  ?  The  reaction  bad  come,  and  Polly 
was  miserable.  Probably  she  would  feel 
better  after  her  breakfast  ;  she  said  her 
prayers  somehow,  and  went  down.  Duke 
was  at  work  in  his  painting  room,  Rosanna 
was  at  work  just  outside  the  back  door,  up 
to  her  elbows  in  suds.  Polly’s  toast  and 
tea  awaited  her,  and,  in  spite  of  her  unhap¬ 
piness  about  her  looks,  and  her  degraded 
state  generally,  she  ate  three  large  slices, 
and  drank  two  cups  of  tea.  Then  she  got 
her  sun-hat,  and  her  drawing  materials,  and 
prepared  to  make  a  morning  of  it,  as  she 
often  did  under  the  greenwood  tree  or  down 
by  the  shore — sketching  from  nature.  Rosan¬ 
na  looked  up  from  her  suds  and  interrupted. 

It  was  wash  day.  Would  Polly  just  take  off 
that  hat,  and  put  down  that  trumpery,  and 
stay  at  home,  and  prepare  the  hash  for  din¬ 
ner?  Hash  !  Polly  loathed  the  name  of  hash  ; 
she  abhorred  the  thoughts  of  wash-day  !  In 
that  world  where  they  lived,  that  bright  and 
beautiful  world,  of  exquisite  dishes  in  silver 
covers,  of  perpetual  snowy  linen,  there  were 
no  such  -words  as  hash  and  wash-day.  With 
a  sick,  spiritless  feeling,  she  prepared  to 
obey,  and  then  Rosanna  taking  a  second 
look  at  her  saw  her  heavy  eyes,  pale  cheeks, 
and  languid  movements,  and  grew  alarmed. 

“  There’s  what  comes  of  gadding,  and 
dancing,  and  staying  out  till  midnight. 
Look  at  that  child’s  face  !"  Tfhs  to  the  ele¬ 
ments,  for  there  was  no  one  except  the  cat 
to  look. 

“  Put  on  your  hat  again  this  minute,  and 
go  out,  and  try  if  the  fresh  air  will  blow  a 
little  life  into  your  dead  eyes  and  pale 
cheeks.  ” 

“  YTes,  Rosanna,”  Polly  said,  with  very 
unwonted  weakness,  and  went.  She  did 
not  go  far,  however.  She  perched  herself 
on  the  garden  wail,  and  went  wandering  off 
into  a  dreamy  reverie.  The  faces  of  yester¬ 
day  shone  before  her  in  the  sunshine — the 
darkling  splendid  face  of  Guy  Earlscourt, 
with  its  brown,  brilliant  eyes,  and  lazy, 
beautiful  smile.  The  face  of  Allan  Fane, 
fair,  womanish  perhaps,  but  eminently 
good-looking,  and  what  Po’ly  prized  more, 
aristocratic.  Tall,  haughty  Diana  Hautton, 
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dark,  pensive  Lady  Charteris,  little  Miss 
Maud,  with  her  rose-silk  and  streaming  rib¬ 
bons.  Such  high-bred  faces  all —  such 
lofty,  high-sounding  names.  And  she  wras 
Polly  Mason.  Polly  Mason,  hopelessly 
vulgar,  and  common. 

“  I  suppose  I  was  christened  Mary,”  the 
young  lady  thought  “  Mary’s  no  great  things, 
but  it’s  better  than  Polly.” 

And  then  mechanically  she  fell  to  draw¬ 
ing.  The  face  that  haunted  her  most  was  the 
face  her  pencil  drew  almost  without  volition 
of  her  own.  The  pencilsk  etch  wras  careless 
and  crude,  but  bold  and  full  of  power;  so  ab¬ 
sorbed  did  she  become  over  her  work  that 
she  never  heard  approaching  footsteps,  and  a 
voice  at  her  elbow  suddenly  made  her  jump. 

“  A  very  good  likeness,  Miss  Mason,  but 
don’t  you  think  you  have  flattered  a  little — 
just  a  little — our  friend  Guy  ?” 

“Mr.  Fane!”  Polly  jumped  from  her 
perch,  with  a  gasp,  and  tried  to  hide  away 
her  drawing,  in  overwhelming  confusion. 
What  wonld  he  think  of  her  ?  What  could 
he  think  but  that  she  had  had  the  audacity 
to  fall  in  love  wdth  this  splendid  young 
Guardsman,  who  had  asked  her  for  unlimited 
dances,  and  then  only  waltzed  with  her  twice? 
But  Mr.  Fane  set  her  at  her  ease.  He  did 
not  feel  a  twinge  of  jealousy — the  sparkling 
face  had  pursued  him  in  dreams  all  night — 
it  was  such  a  rare  face — such  a  pieplant  face. 
Pretty  faces  thtre  were  by  the  score,  but 
only  one  Polly  Mas  m. 

“  You  promised  to  show  me  the  seaside 
cave,  where  you  and  Miss  Alice  Wbirren  used 
to  play  Robinson  Crusoe  and  Man  Friday,” 
he  said,  “  and  I  have  come  to  claim  your 
promise.  And  this  very  afternoon,  Miss 
Polly,  I  mean  to  drive  you  up  to  the  Priory, 
and  have  our  first  sitting  for  the  fair  Rosa¬ 
mond.  Miss  Hautton  has  been  also  kind 
enough  to  pose  for  my  Queen  Eleanor.” 

“  I  think  Queen  Eleanor  must  have  look¬ 
ed  like  that-,”  answered  Polly,  remembering 
the  haughty  glances  Miss  Hautton  had  cast 
upon  her  humble  self  yesterday.  “  She  seems 
as  though  she  could  give  a  rival  that  pleasant 
choice  between  the  poison  bowl  and  the  dag¬ 
ger  any  day.  No,  thank  you,  Mr.  Fane,  I 
wron’t  take  your  arm  ;  people  don’t  do  that 
in  Speckhaven,  unless — ’  ’  she  stopped  and 
blushed. 

“  Unless  what,  Miss  Mason?  Unless  they 
are  engaged — is  that  wrhat  you  mean  ?  I  see  j 
it  is.  AU  !”  with  a  telling  glance  under 
Polly’s  old  sun-hat,  “  that,  Miss  Mason, 
would  be  too  much  happiness.  ” 

He  really  thought  so  at  the  moment.  ; 
When  this  young  gentleman  was  fascinated 
by  a  pretty  girl  he  generally  hunted  down 
his  prey  with  something  of  an  Indian  trap¬ 
per’s  intensity  A  id  the  artist  must  admire 


those  cloudless  blue  eyes,  that  angelic  mouth, 
those  serene  lines  of  future  beauty,  let  the 
man  cling  to  Miss  Hautton’s  money  bags 
ever  so  closely. 

Miss  Long  saw  them  from  her  window',  and 
sneered,  and  felt  bitterly  envious,  and  more 
full  of  hatred  toward  that  “  forward  minx  ” 
than  ever.  They  went  down  to  the  sea¬ 
shore,  where  the  long  blue  waves  washed  up 
on  the  sands,  and  the  sunlight  sparkled  until 
it  looked  like  a  sea  of  gold  and  fire,  where 
the  fishing  boats  glided  and  the  fishermen  on 
the  hot  sands  sung  as  they  mended  their 
nets.  What  does  Byron  say  of  youth 
and  beauty,  and  the  sea  ?  a  dangerous  com¬ 
bination  truly,  and  she  was  romantic  and  he 
w'as  an  artist  : 

“  How  close  to  the  stars  we  seemed 
That  night  on  the  sands  by  the  sea  !” 

“If  I  could  only  paint  all  this — that  sea  of 
gold,  that  sky  of  fire  and  azure,  those 
swarthy  toilers  of  the  deep,  and  you,  Polly, 
and  immortalize  myself,  and — and  lay  my 
laurel  crow  n  at  j  our  feet.  ” 

“  It  was  the  first  time  he  had  called  her 
Polly,  and  even  this  was  going  tolerably  fast. 
Her  cheeks  wrere  red  enough  now  to  suit 
Rosanna,  could  she  have  seen  them.  And 
Mr.  Allan  lane  pulled  himself  up  with  a 
gasp,  feeling  he  was  sinking  into  bottom¬ 
less  quagmires  and  quicksands  of  untold 
danger. 

“  Good  Heavens  !”  he  thought,  “what  am 
I  saying  to  this  child?  I  shall  be  telling  her 
1  am  in  love  wdth  her  next.  I  might  have 
known  how  it  would  be,”  Mr.  Fane  conclud¬ 
ed,  rather  dejectedly,  “  when  I  got  her  to 
bring  me  to  this  confounded  place.  The 
seashore,  a  fine  day  or  a  moonlight  night,  and 
a  pretty  girl,  always  diet  play  the  dickens 
wdth  me,  and,  I  dare  say,  alwrays  will.” 

Mr.  Fane,  seeing  his  danger,  and  wdse  from 
past  sad  experience,  shied  off  this  dangerous 
ground,  and  betook  himself  to  pleasant 
generalities.  He  wTas  a  good  talker,  as 
talking  goes  in  general  society,  cm  fait  of 
the  last  new  opera,  novel,  actress,  and 
latest  Paris  fashion  ;  and  all  those  topics 
wrere  deliciously  fresh  and  new  to  Polly. 

Was  this  love  at  first  sight,  Polly  wonder¬ 
ed  ;  and  straightway  there  arose  before  her 
a  bridal  vision— Mr.  Allan  Faue,  looking  un¬ 
utterably  patrician,  and  she  in  floating  wdiite, 
with  a  point-lace  veil  and  orange  blossoms, 
and  the  Speckhaven  church  thronged  with 
eager,  envious  lookers-on  ;  and  after  nthat 
a  rose-coloured  life  of  perpetual  Paris  win¬ 
ters  and  London  seasons,  and  new  bonnets, 
and  j  e  wellery,  and  the  opera  and  balls — Speck¬ 
haven  and  wash-days  only  a  hideous  memory 
of  the  past. 

They  w  ent  into  the  sea-side  cave  together, 
and  the  artist  made  a  sketch  of  it  and  the 
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girl,  and.  the  wide  sea  before  her,  and  the 
sunlight  in  her  sweet,  fair  face.  And  then 
Miss  Mason  sang  for  him,  that  he  might  hear 
the  echo  ring  along  the  rocky  roof  ;  and  Allan 
Fane  wondered  more  and  more.  Such  a  voice — 
rare,  sweet,  and  powerful.  She  did  not  sing 
“  The  night  before  Larry  was  stretched  ;  ” 
she  sang  the  song  young  Quentin  Durward 
listened  to  in  rapture,  so  many  years  ago,  in 
the  quaint  old  French  town,  and  her  thoughts 
left  Allan  Fane,  aud  an  olive  face  shone  be¬ 
fore  her,  lit  by  two  brown  eyes — the  face  of 
Lord  Montalien’s  son. 

“Ah  !  County  Guy  !  the  hour  is  nigh, 

The  sun  has  lefr  the  lea. 

The  orange  flower  perfumes  the  bower, 
The  breeze  is  on  the  sea. 

The  lark,  whose  lay  has  trilled  all  day, 

Sits  hushed,  his  partner  nigh, 

Breeze,  bird,  and  flower  confess  the  hour. 
But  where  is  County  Guy  ? 

“The  village  maid  steals  through  the  shade 
Her  lover’s  suit  tohear  : 

To  beauty  shy,  by  lattice  high, 

Sings  higt'-born  cavalier. 

n  The  star  of  love,  all  stars  above, 

Now  reigns  o’er  earth  and  sky, 

And  high  and  low  his  influence  know, 

But  where  is  County  Guy  ]  ” 

“  Here  !  ”  answered  a  voice,  as  the  last 
note  died  away:  “if  you  mean  me!  And 
to  the  immense  confusion  of  Polly,  and  the 
unconcealed  annoyance  of  Allan  Fane,  Guy 
Earlscourt  stepped  round  the  rocky  entrance 
into  the  grotto. 

“Miss  Mason,  your  voice  is  superb — equal 
to  Lind’s,  with  training.  ‘Pon  my  honour, 
I  thought  it  might  be  Circe  or  Calypso,  or 
those  what-you-call-ems,  sirens,  you  know,  of 
the  JEgean  Sea,  holding  a  concert  by  mistake 
on  the  Lincolnshire  coast.” 

“What  the — what  brought  you  here, 
Earlscourt  ?  ”  demanded  the  artist,  with  no 
very  friendly  accent. 

Guy  looked  at  him  lazily  from  under  his 
thick,  black  lashes. 

“In  the  character  of  ‘  Paul  Pry,’  for  this 
occasion  only.  Well,  my  dear  boy,  don’t 
pour  the  vials  of  your  wrath  on  me — I  am 
beauty’s  messenger.  In  other  words,  you 
promised  to  drive  Lady  Charteris  and  cousin 
Di  over  to  Heatherholme,  after  luncheon, 
and  as  Di  really  seems  anxious  to  go,  I  came 
in  search  of  you.  Had  1  knowu- — — ”  with  a 
glance  at  Polly,  but  Mr.  Fane  cut  in  rather 
abruptly  : 

“I  asked  Miss  Mason  to  bring  me  here, 
that  I  might  sketch  this  grotto.  Shall  we 
return,  Miss  Mason,  or — ” 

“  Oh,  yes,  please, ’’Polly  answered,  shrink¬ 
ing  away,  she  hardly  knew  why,  under  the 
gaze  of  the  brown  eyes  she  thought  the  most 
beautiful  on  earth.  “They  will  wonder 
where  I  have  gone  to  at  home.  ” 

Mr.  Fane  looked  at  Mr.  Earlscourt,  as  if 


saying,  “You  here?  Yrou’re  not  wanted. 
Be  kind  enough  to  go.”  And  the  young 
Guardsman  answered  the  glance,  and  walking 
after  Polly,  began  asking  her  questions  about 
the  town  and  the  sands,  as  though  the  to¬ 
pography  of  Speckhaven  were  the  vital  in¬ 
terest  of  his  life. 

Polly  Mason  walked  back  through  the 
noonday  brightness  with  two  gallants,  instead 
of  one,  and  Hashed  a  look  upon  Eliza  Long, 
as  she  passed  her  window,  that  made  that 
young  lady  grind  her  teeth  for  very  envy. 

“  Montalien’s  been  as  dull  as  death  this 
morning,”  Guy  was  saying,  plaintively. 
“  Di’s  been  sulky,  Lady  Charteris  a  prey  to 
green  and  yellow  melancholy,  Frank  not  to 
be  found  (I  didn’t  look  in  the  bailiff’s  cottage), 
and  little  Maud  the  only  human  creature  in 
the  place  to  speak  to.  I  think,  considering 
the  emergency  of  the  case,  and  the  danger  I 
was  in  of  falling  a  prey  to  the  blue  devils, 
you  needn’t  look  so  ferocious,  Fane,  at  my 
seeking  you  out  in  my  dire  necessity  ;  need 
he,  Miss  Mason?  ” 

Polly  did  not  feel  as  if  the  interruption 
were  by  any  means  an  unwelcome  one. 

Both  gentlemen  were  delightful,  no 
doubt,  but  Mr.  Guy  Earlscourt  de¬ 
cidedly  the  more  delightful  of  the  two.- 
She  walked  home  in  a  happy  trance,  and  it 
was  all  too  soon  when  the  little  garden  gate 
came  in  sight.  Rosanna  was  hanging  out 
linen  on  the  gooseberry  bushes,  and  Duke 
could  be  seen,  with  his  shirt  sleeves  rolled 
up  above  the  elbows,  painting  in  his  big, 
bare  front  room. 

The  two  young  gentlemen  said  good-by  to 
Polly,  and  left  her.  Mr.  Fane  made  no 
further  allus'ion  to  the  sitting  for  his  Fair 
Rosamond  that  afternoon.  Queen  Eleanor 
wished  him  to  drive  her  to  Heatherholme, 
eight  miles  off,  and  of  course  she  must  take 
precedence  in  all  things. 

It  was  almost  one,  and  dinner  was  over  iu 
the  cottage  when  Polly  went  in.  Her  por¬ 
tion  of  the  hash  stood  covered  for  her  in  the 
oven,  and  she  sat  down  to  partake  of  that 
refreshment  with  an  appetite  four  hours’  old, 
and  sharpened  by  the  sea  wind.  One  may 
be  in  love,  but  one  must  eat  ;  still  she  took 
time  to  pick  out  the  onions — never  again 
would  she  eat  vulgar  spring  onions  ;  that 
degradation  at  least  it  was  in  her  power  to 
avoid. 

“  Who  is  that  young  swell  in  the  chim¬ 
ney-pot  hat  and  dandy  boots  ?”  Duke  asked, 
when  Polly  paid  her  afternoon  visit  to  his 
painting-house.  “  I  don’t  mean  Guy  Earls¬ 
court,  you  understand.” 

“  The  other  was  M-r.  Allan  Fane,”  Polly 
responded,  looking  out  of  the  window. 
“  He’s  an  artist,  Duke,  and  wants  me  to  sit 
to  him  for  Fair  Rosamond.  ” 

“  Allan  Fane  !  Allan  Fane  !”  Duke  r 
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peated,  stroking  the  red  and  yellow  stubble 
on  his  chin.  “  I’ve  heard  that  name  before, 
and  I  have  seen  that  face  somewhere.  It’s 
a  face  I  don’t  like,  Duchess  ;  it’s  a  weak, 
womanish  face,  a  false  face,  or  I’m  greatly 
mistaken.” 

Polly  looked  at  him  reproachfully. 

“  That’s  not  like  you,.  Duke,”,  she  said  ; 
“  you  do  not  often  speak  ill  of  the  absent, 
and  of  a  stranger,  too,  whom  you  don’t 
"know.  Mr.  Fane  was  very,  very  kind  to 
me  yesterday,  and — and — he  came  home 
with  me  last  night.  I  didn’t  ride  (don’t  be 
angry,  Duke),  I  didn’t  ride  in  the  tax-cart. 
He  didn’t  let  me  sit  out  a  single  dance,  and 
he  left  the  ladies  at  the  Priory  to  wait  on 
me,  and  of  course  I  feel  grateful,  and  all 
that.  ” 

Duke  looked  after  her  as  she  walked  out 
of  the  room,  with  a  wistful  light  in  his  eyes, 
the  yearning  light  you  see  sometimes  in  the 
eyes  of  a  dog.  Polly  had  been  under  his 
shelter  for  fourteen  years — was  the  day  at 
hand  when  all  his  love  could  shield  her  from 
danger  no  longer  ? 

Polly  went  through  her  usual  after¬ 
noon’s  work  of  helping  Rosanna  “  redd  up,” 
in  a  state  of  dreamy  happiness  ;  little  trills 
of  song  bubbling  to  her  lips,  smiles  and 
dimples  chasing  each  other  over  her  face. 
She  was  always  happy,  but  somehow  the 
sun  never  shone  so  brightly  nor  had  life 
ever  seemed  so  sweet  as  to-day.  Rosanna 
looked  at  her,  and  congratulated  herself  that 
she  had  made  her  go  out  that  morning.  And 
presently  when  tea  was  over,  she  took  her 
hat  and  went  to  the  gate  to  see  the  new 
moon  rise — and  wish — what  did  little  Polly 
wish  ?  It  was  very  quiet.  The  new  moon 
shining  in  the  opal  sky,  a  nightingale  sing¬ 
ing  yonder  in  Montalien  woods,  the  soft  flut¬ 
ter  of  the  evening  wind,  sweet  from  the  sea  ; 
the  rich  odour  of  Rosanna’s  roses  and  gera¬ 
niums  in  the  open  window — that  was  the 
scene.  And  fairer  than  all,  as  Mr.  Allan 
Fane  would  have  told  her,rhad  he  been  there 
to  see  the  tall,  slim  girl,  with  the  sweet, 
happy  face,  and  dreamy  eyes  of  blue,  softly 
singing  “The  Young  May  Moon.” 

As  she  stood  there,  a  group  of  four  came  up 
the  road  from  the  town.  Polly’s  dreamy 
eyes  turned  from  that  silver  sickle  in  the 
purple  sky,  and  brightened  into  a  light  not 
so  pleasant  to  see  as  she  beheld  her  arch 
enemy,  Eliza  Long.  Miss  Long  was  gallant¬ 
ed  by  the  haberdasher’s  clerk,  and  behind 
came  Alice  Warren  and  her  “  young  man,” 
Peter  Jenkins,  of  the  Mill. 

“  Here  she  is  herself  !”  exclaimed  Miss 
Long,  with  malicious  vivacity;  “I’ve  just 
been  telling  Samuel  of  the  grand  conquests 
you’ve  made.  How  are  all  your  friends  at 
the  Priory,  Polly,  dear  ?’ 


“  All  my  friends  at  the  Priory  were  quite 
well  when  I  saw  them  last,  Eliza,”  respond¬ 
ed  Miss  Mason,  promptly.  “  I’ll  tell  them 
you  inquired  the  next  time  I  see  them  ; 
they’ll  feel  flattered,  particularly  Mr.  Guy, 
who  danced  with  you — once,  wasn’t  it, 
Eliza  ?  and  forgot  to  come  back.” 

“  I  didn’t  encourage  him  as  much  as  some 
people  might,”  retorted  Miss  Long.  “  I 
don’t  believe  in  gentlemen  born  dangling 
after  country-girls*  I  should  be  afraid  of 
what  people  might  say  of  me,”  concluded 
Miss  Long,  with  a  virtuous  toss  of  her  head. 

“  Then  you  needn’t,  Eliza  ;  nobody  will 
ever  talk  of  you  in  that  way,  I’m  quite  sure. 
Gentlemen  have  such  bad  taste.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Eliza,  with  a  hysterical  little 
giggle,  “I  thought  so  myself  when  I  saw 
two  of  them  go  by  with  you.  I  wonder  Ro¬ 
sanna  isn’t  afraid.” 

“  Afraid  of  what,  Eliza  ?  I’ll  thank  you  to 
speak  out.”  Polly’s  eyes  were  flashing  now, 
as  only  blue  eyes  flash. 

“  We  all  know  Polly  isn’t  afraid  of  any¬ 
thing,”  cried  the  young  man  from  the  haber¬ 
dasher’s,  who  was  mortally  jealous.  “  She 
wouldn’t  go  three  miles  out  of  her  way, 
as  Jenkins  did  last  week,  rather  than  pass 
the  haunted  Grange.” 

“FTo,”  answered  Polly,  disdainfully,  “I 
would  not.” 

“That’s  easy  to  say,”  Miss  Long  said, 
with  a  second  toss,  “  it’s  not  so  easy  to 
prove.  Polly’s  as  much  of  a  coward  as  the 
rest  of  us,  I  dare  say,  if  the  truth  were 
known.” 

“I’m  not  acoward,  and  I’ll  thank  you  not 
to  say  so,  Eliza.  I’m  not  afraid  of  you,  or 
what  people  say,  nor  of  ghosts  either,  if  it 
comes  to  that.  ” 

“Prove  it,”  cried  the  taunting  Eliza; 
“  prove  it,  if  you  dare,  Polly  Mason  ” 

Miss  Eliza  Long  understood  her  antago¬ 
nist  well.  To  dare  Polly  to  do  anything — 
however  mad,  however  foolhardy,  was  to 
insure  its  being  done.  Had  she  not  risked 
her  life,  only  last  winter,  one  stormy  day, 
when  dared  to  go  out  in  a  boat  to  the  other 
side  of  Speckhaven  Bay?  And  now  into 
Trolly’s  eyes  leaped  the  light  that  had  shone 
in  them  then,  and  her  hands  clutched  toge¬ 
ther.  She  looked. her  adversary  straight  in 
the  face. 

“You  dare  me  to  what,  Eliza  ?  ” 

“  To  pass  a  night  alone  in  the  Grange. 
You  are  not  afraid  of  ghosts  !  Prove  it,  if 
you  dare  !  ” 

“Oil,  Eliza,  hush  !  ”  cried  Alice  Warren. 

“  You  hush,  Alice  !  ”  Polly  said  very 
quietly.  She  was  always  quiet  when  most 
dangerous.  “  I  will  do  it  !  I  am  not  afraid 
of  ghosts,  but  if  I  were  as  sure  as  that  I  am 
standing  here,  I  should  see  the  ghost  of  the 
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knight  and  the  lady,  I  would  go.  I  will  do 
it  this  very  night,  Eliza  Long  ;  will  that 
satisfy  you  ?  ” 

“No,  no,  Polly,”  Alice  cried  again  ;  and 
“  Oh,  by  George,  no,  you  know,”  exclaimed 
the  young  man  from  the  haberdasher’s  in 
consternation,  while  stolid  Peter  Jenkins 
stared  aghast:  “Duke  wouldn’t  let  you, 
you  know.” 

“  I  shall  do  it  !  ”  Polly  said,  folding  her 
arms,  and  looking  daggers  and  carving- 
knives  at  her  enemy. 

“  Yes,”  said  Miss  Long,  “  and  Duke  need 
never  know.  We’re  all  going  to  a  dance  at 
Bridges’;  that’s  only  two  miles  from  the 
Grange,  and  I’ll  tell  Duke  and  Rosanna 
you’re  coming  with  us.  We  will  go  with 
you  to  the  Grange  and  leave  you  there,  and 
call  for  you  again  when  the  dance  breaks  up, 
at  two  o’clock  in  the  morning.  That  is,  of 
course,  if  you  really  mean  to  go,  you  know. 
I  wouldn’t,  if  I  were  you,  if  I  felt  the  least 
afraid.” 

The  word,  the  tone,  the  insolent  sneer, 
stung  Polly,  as  she  meant  it  should.  She 
opened  the  gate,  and  came  out  so  suddenly 
and  with  such  a  wicked  expression  that 
Eliza  recoiled. 

“  I’m  not  afraid,  and  I’ll  thank  you  not  to 
use  the  word  again.  You’re  a  coward,  Eliza 
Long,  and  you  know  it,  and  hope  something 
evil  may  befal  me,  and  you  would  have 
given  a  year  of  your  life  to  stand  in  my 
shoes  this  morning !  Bah  !  don’t  think  I 
don’t  understand  you  ;  but  I’ll  go  all  the 
same.  ” 

Eliza  laughed,  while  she  grew  white  with 
anger.  She  did  not  know  she  was  a  mur¬ 
deress  in  heart,  but  she  did  hope  the  ghosts 
of  the  Grange  might  whisk  this  insolent 
Polly  Mason  off  to  the  regions  of  the  Styx, 
although  Miss  Long  had  never  heard  of  that 
gloomy  river.  She  ran  up  to  the  house 
without  a  word,  and  came  back  in  five  min¬ 
utes  to  say  Polly  might  go  to  Mrs.  Bridges’ 
dance. 

“Don’t  do  it,  Polly,”  Alice  Warren 
pleaded  in  mortal  dread  ;  “  you  don’t  know 
what  may  happen.  It’s  an  awful  place,  and 
I  should  feel  as  if  we  had  murdered  you, 
if—” 

Polly  stooped  and  kissed  her. 

“You  poor,  little,  frightened  Alice!  I 
don’t  believe  in  ghosts,  I  tell  you,  and  I 
shall  go  to  sleep  as  comfortably  in  the 
Grange  as  ever  I  did  in  my  life.  Don’t  let 
us  talk  about  it.  Eliza  Long  shall  never 
call  me  a  coward.  ” 

It  was  quite  useless  talking  to  Polly  when 
Polly’s  mind  was  made  up,  whether  for  good 
or  evil. 

Her  blood  was  up  now,  and  she  was  equal 
t  o  anything.  Her  eyes  were  like  stars,  her 


cheeks  like  rose-berries.  As  they  walked 
along  in  the  misty  moonlight,  her  laugh 
rang  out  clear  and  sweet,  her  merry  voice 
made  people  smile  and  look  after  her  as  she 
went  by. 

Eliza  could  have  stabbed  her,  so  intense 
was  her  hate,  her  envy.  Never  mind  !  let 
her  pass  a  night  in  the  Grange  !  People 
who  had  tried  it,  legends  ran,  had  been 
found  stark  mad  next  morning.  No  one 
would  ever  blame  her  ;  she  had  asked  Polly 
not  to  go. 

They  passed  Bridges’  :  the  town  with  its 
noise  and  its  lamps  lay  behind  them  ;  the 
lonely,  open  road  that  led  to  the  Grange  lay 
white  and  deserted  before  them.  They 
passed  the  cross-roads,  where  fourteen  years 
before  Duke  Mason  had  lost  his  way.  A 
little  more  than  a  mile,  and  they  would  be 
at  the  Grange.  Still  Polly  rattled  on  ;  a 
stranger  might  have  said,  to  keep  up  her 
courage,  but  in  reality  the  girl  was  not 
afraid.  Hers  was  a  nature  singularly  free 
from  superstition  or  fear  of  any  kind.  She 
was  not  afraid  ;  every  nerve  quickened  with 
excitement  ;  she  longed  to  show  this  vin¬ 
dictive  rival  of  hers  how  superior  she  was  to 
her  taunts. 

The  great  gates,  the  grim  wall,  loomed  up 
before  them  at  last,  and  Alice  suddenly 
flung  both  arms  about  her  friend. 

“  You  shall  not  go,  Polly — you  shall  not  ! 
What  will  everybody  say,  and  who  knows 
what  may  happen  ?  Peter,  don’t  let  her  go — 
Eliza,  speak  to  her  !  ” 

“  She  may  go  if  she  likes,  forme,”  said 
Peter,  boorishly. 

“  Certainly  Polly,  I  wouldn’t  if  I  felt  the 
least  af - ” 

She  did  not  finish  the  word,  Polly  turned 
upon  her  so  swiftly  and  fiercely. 

“  You  had  better  not !  ”  she  said. 
“Alice,  dear,  hold  your  tongue;  there  is 
no  danger.  There  are  no  human  things 
there,  and  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  ghosts. 
None  of  you  need  come  any  farther,  if  you 
don’t  wish.” 

She  opened  the  gates — they  creaked  and 
moved  heavily  on  their  rnsty  hinges — -and 
walked  resolutely  in.  Mr.  Jenkins  held 
back,  but  the  other  three  followed  her ; 
Alice  still  clinging  to  her,  and  half  sobbing  ; 
a  Satanic  gleam  in  Eliza’s  greenish  eyes. 

They  walked  up  the  avenue  in  dead  si¬ 
lence  ;  the  unearthly  stillness  and  gloom  of 
the  place  awed  them.  Polly  spoke,  as  tke 
house  came  in  view,  and  her  voice  sounded 
unearthly. 

“  H'ljw  am  I  going  to  get  in?  There’s  a 
window  I  know  of — if  you  can  only  raise  it 
for  me,  Sam.” 

It  was  the  very  window,  near  the  elm- 
tree,  in  which  Duke  had  sat  and  stared  that 
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memorable  night.  The  ivy  made  an  easy 
ladder  for  Mr.  Samuel,  who  in  some  trepida¬ 
tion  moved  and  shook  the  casement.  Wind 
and  weather  had  done  their  work — the  win¬ 
dow  went  crashing  into  tbe  room. 

Miss  Mason  turned  and  faced  Miss  Long 
with  the  look  of  a  duellist  waiting  to  fire. 

“Will  that  room  do,  Ebza,  or  is  there 
any  apartment  in  the  house  more  especially 
haunted  than  another  ?  I  should  like  to 
please  you,  and  it  is  all  the  same  to  me.” 

“Oh,  don’t  ask  me,”  said  Eliza,  shivering 
slightly  as  she  spoke  ;  “don’t  say  I  want 
you  to  go  ;  I  don’t.  I  think  you  had  much 
better  turn  back.” 

Polly  laughed  bitterly. 

“I  understand  you,  Eliza!  If  anything 
happens,  you  must  prove  your  innocence. 
Good-night,  all  ;  don’t  fret,  Alice,  about 
me.  ” 

She  seized  the  ivy.  and  with  one  light 
leap  was  inside  the  room.  Her  dauntless 
smiling  face  looked  down  upon  them  from 
the  window. 

“Go  !”  she  said  ;  “good-night.” 

“Come,”  said  Eliza,  with  another  shud¬ 
der  ;  and  “Oh,  Polly,  Polly,  come  back  !  ” 
came  faintly  from  Alice.  She  felt  as  though 
she  were  leaving  her  friend  to  be  murdered 
in  cold  blood. 

But  the  others  drew  her  with  them,  and 
Polly  was  alone  in  the  house  where,  sixteen 
years  ago,  she  was  born, 

She  stood  by  the  window  until  the  last 
echo  of  their  footsteps,  the  heavy  clang  of 
the  gates,  told  her  they  were  gone.  A 
great  awe  stole  over  her— not  fear — the 
solemn  stillness  of  the  night — the  white 
spectral  light  of  the  moon — the  moving  of 
the  wind  among  the  trees. 

It  was  like  living  down  among  the  dead. 
She  turned  and  glanced  about  the  room. 
The  little  old  piano  stood  in  its  conier,  the 
easy  chair  in  its  place  before  the  black 
hearthstone,  a  spindle-legged  table,  the 
faded  tapestry,  the  bare  oak  floor.  Through 
the  corridors  the  wind  wailed,  ovei'head  the 
rats  scampered.  The  girl  shuddered  for  the 
first  time  as  she  listened  to  them.  It  was  so 
deadly  still  that  she  heard  the  clocks  of  the 
town  toll  nine.  Nine  !  and  she  must  wait 
until  two  or  three  before  they  would  return. 
If  she  could  only  sleep  and  dream  those 
long,  lonesome  hours  away.  She  would  try. 
She  knelt  down,  her  face  in  her  hands,  and 
said  her  prayers  a  little  more  devoutly  than 
usual,  and  then  cuddled  herself  up  in  the 
arm-chair. 

Who  had  sat  in  this  old  chair  last,  she 
wondered  ?  She  shut  her  eyes,  wrapped 
her  summer  shawl  closer  about  her,  and 
tried  not  to  think  of  the  cavalier  and  the 
mad  lady,  nor  to  hear  the  wind  or  the  rats. 


She  tried  to  think  of  yesterday’s  delights,  of 
tc-morrow’s  bliss,  when  she  would  go  to 
Montalien  Priory,  and  sit  for  her  picture. 
She  was  in  love  with  Mr.  Fane — no,  with 
Mr.  Guy  Earlscourt — she  didn’t  know  which. 
Presently  the  white  lids  went  down  on  the 
purple  lustre  beneath,  and  the  blessed  sleep 
of  heilthful  youth  came  to  Polly. 

She  slept  for  hours.  The  moonlight 
flickered  in  a  ghostly  way  across  the  floor, 
unseen;  the  rats  scampered  like  an  army  of 
spirits  overhead. 

Was  it  in  her  dream  that  she  heard  the 
gates  clang  again,  and  the  footsteps  of  her 
late  companions  drawing  near  the  house  ? 
Was  it  in  a  dream  that  she  heard  footsteps 
that  were  not  the  footsteps  of  the  rats  over¬ 
head  ? 

She  sat  up  all  at  once,  with  a  start, 
broad  awake.  The  moon  had  gone  under  a 
cloui,  and  the  room  was  in  darkness. 

What  was  that?  Surely,  footsteps — hu¬ 
man  footsteps — along  the  hall  outside,  and 
approaching  the  door. 

Yes,  the  handle  turned,  the  door  creaked 
and  opened  ! 

The  girl  rose  and  stood  up  by  no  volition 
of  her  own,  and  seemed  staring  straight  at 
the  opening  door.  Her  heart  had  ceased  to 
beat,  she  was  icy  cold  all  over.  Was  this  fear? 
She  had  consciousness  enough  left  to  wonder. 
The  door  opened  wide — there  was  what 
seemed  to  Polly  a  blaze  of  supernatural  light, 
and  in  that  glow  she  saw  the  form  of  a  wo¬ 
man  entering,  and  coming  straight  toward 
her. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

FACE  TO  FACE. 

Had  Olivia,  Lady  Gharteris,  really  grown 
utterly  heartless  ?  Had  she  entirely  forgot¬ 
ten  the  child  she  had  deserted  fourteen  years 
before  ?  Was  she  a  living  woman  ,with  a 
heart  of  stone  ?  There  were  people  who  said 
so  people,  who  said  her  nature  was  as  cold  and 
colourless  as  her  pale,  unsmiling  face,  people 
who  said  she  loved  neither  husband  nor  child. 
Perhaps  those  people  were  right  in  that  last 
surmise.  Her  estrangement  from  Sir  Yane 
Charteris  the  whole  world  were  welcome  to 
know,  so  far  as  she  was  concerned.  They 
dwelt  under  the  same  roof,  they  were  out¬ 
wardly  civil  to  each  other,  the  husband  in¬ 
deed  more  than  civil,  assiduously  polite  and 
deferential  to  his  statue  of  a  wife  ;  but  for 
all  that  they  were  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
as  widely  sundered  as  the  poles.  It  had  been 
so  since  the  birth  of  little  Maud — no  one 
knew  the  cause.  They  met  by  chance — on 
the  stairs,  or  in  the  passages  (the  only  places 
they  ever  met  alone),  and  the  lady  swept  by 
with  head  erect  and  lashes  proudly  drooping, 
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shrinking  back  lest  he  should  touch  the  hem 
of  her  garments.  When  he  addressed  her  at 
the  dinner-table  her  answers  were  always 
monosyllabic,  and  she  never  looked  at  him. 
It  was  a  curious  study  to  watch  them— she 
as  cold,  as  lifeless  to  him  as  the  Diana  of  the 
Louvre,  whom  people  said  she  resembled  ; 
he  with  the  red  glow  of  suppressed  fury  and 
mortification  rising  in  the  sullen  depths  of 
his  black  eyes. 

Whose  fault  was  it  ?  Well,  as  is  generally 
the  case,  the  wife  came  in  for  the  heaviest 
share  of  the  blame.  She  was  an  icicle,  not 
a  woman.  She  was  a  marble  statue,  not  a 
wife.  Sir  Vane — was  he  not  always  bland, 
always  sociable,  always  debonnaire,  the  most 
delightful  of  men  ?  But  opinions  differed. 
Those  delightfully  social  and  brilliant  men, 
in  public,  are  sometimes  intensely  selfish  and 
cruel  husbands,  in  private  ;  and  there  was  a 
gleam  in  Sir  Vane’s  black  eyes — an  expres¬ 
sion  about  his  heavily  cut  mouth — that  made 
some  fastidious  natures  shrink  away  with 
repulsion,  only  to  look  at. 

Once,  and  once  only,  Lady  Charteris  had 
spoken  of  the  estrangement  to  Lord  Monta- 
lien,  whom  she  esteemed  most  of  all  men  she 
knew,  when  he  had  striven  (very  faintly)  to 
bring  about  a  reconciliation. 

“  Sir  Vane  Charteris  has  insulted  me,  my 
lord,”  Lady  Charteris  said.  “  Women  of 
my  race  have  given  back  death  before  now 
for  less  insulting  words.  If  I  were  on  my 
death-bed,  and  he  knelt  before  me,  I  would 
not  forgive  him.” 

And  the  dark  eyes  had  dilated,  and  filled 
with  so  terrible  a  light,  and  over  the  pale 
face  came  a  glow  so  deep,  so  burning,  that 
Lord  Montalien  knew  she  meant  it.  He 
bowed  his  head,  and  said  no  more,  and  from 
that  hour  never  tried  the  role  of  peacemaker 
again. 

For  little  Maud,  she  was  her  father  in 
miniature — the  same  black  eyes  and  hair,  the 
same  features,  the  same  nature.  She  was 
his  idol.  She  had  not  a  look  of  her  mother, 
and  he  exulted  in  it.  She  was  all  his  own. 
Could  Olivia  Charteris,  hating  the  father, 
love  the  child  ?  And  the  little  girl,  clinging 
to  her  father,  never  seemed  to  have  any 
special  love  for  her  mother.  It  was  an  odd, 
abnormal  state  of  things  altogether,  and  you 
see  the  people  were  more  than  half  right  in 
calling  Lady  Charteris  a  cold,  unloving  wife 
and  mother. 

But  the  child  of  her  love,  of  Robert  Lisle 
— that  was  another  matter.  Her  very  love 
for  that  child  had  made  her  give  it  away  to 
strangers,  out  of  the  clutches  of  her  uncle 
and  husband.  Had  fourteen  years  steeled 
her  heart  there,  as  well  ?  Duke  Mason, 
standing  before  her  in  the  twilight  ofthe  fete 
day  at  Montalien  Priory,'  knew  better.  Such 


passionate,  yearning  love  as  the  eyes  fixed 
on  the  fair  young  girl  in  white  expressed, 
he  had  never  seen  in  all  his  life  before,  ex¬ 
cept  once — once,  in  an  upper  chamber  of  a 
house  in  Park  Lane,  where  a  mother  wept 
over  the  child  she  was  resigning,  perhaps  for 
ever. 

They  stood  face  to  facs,  there  under  the 
green  trees  of  the  park,  and  knew  each  other. 
Ihus  they  met  again.  Duke  turned  cold  all 
over  as  he  stood  there.  The  hour  dreaded  un¬ 
utterably  had  come.  The  mother  had  found 
her  child.  Her  eyes  spoke  to  him  ;  they 
said  “Stay  !’  as  plainly  as  words.  Polly 
was  whirling  away  in  the  dance  again.  Guy 
Earlscourt  was  waiting  with  weary  resigna¬ 
tion  to  be  led  whithersoever  her  ladyship 
willed.  They  moved  on,  her  dress  brushed 
him,  her  lips  whispered  “Wait.”  They 
disappeared  in  the  silvery  dusk,  and  Duke 
was  alone. 

He  sat  down  on  one  of  the  rustic  seats 
and  stared  blankly  about  him.  The  lights, 
the  people,  the  music,  all  was  discord  and 
tumult.  He  was  overdue  at  the  Speckha- 
ven  Lyceum.  What  did  that  signify  ?  Pol¬ 
ly’s  mother  had  found  her  out — was,  in  all 
likelihood,  about  to  take  her  away.  Polly 
— the  light  of  their  household — the  joy  of 
of  his  life  -who  had  loved,  and  admired, 
and  tormented  him  for  fourteen  happy  years. 
Polly,  who  toasted  his  muffins,  and  upset 
his  paint  pots,  and  made  fun  of  his^pictures, 
and  worked  him  pretty  neckties,  and  went 
singing  through  their  '  humble  home  like 
some  fair  Esmerald. 

“  I  will  never  give  her  up,”  thought 
Duke,  doggedly  ;  “  she  has  no  right  to  take 
her  away.  I’ll  never  give  the  Duchess  up 
unless — unless  she  wants  to  go  ” — at  that 
thought  Duke  broke  down.  Polly  would  go 
— Polly,  whose  dream  of  life  was  to  be  “a 
lady” — who  loved  dress  and  adornments 
with  the  intense  love  of  girlhood — yes,  Pol¬ 
ly  would  go. 

1  he  trees,  the  dancers  swam  before  poor 
Duke’s  eyes  in  a  water  mist.  His  thoughts 
went  back  to  last  winter,  when  the  small¬ 
pox,  that  loathsome  enemy,  had  come  to 
Speckhaven.  Duke  had  taken  it— Duke 
took  everything  that  it  was  possible  to  take, 
ever  since  when  at  six  months  he  had  had  the 
measles — and  through  dismal  days  and  sick¬ 
ening  nights  Polly  had  nursed  him,  and  sat 
up  with  him,  and  bathed  his  disfigured  face 
and  hands,  and  knew  neither  weariness  nor 
disgust.  She  had  done  the  same  for  Alice 
Warren,  nursing  her  through  it  in  spite  of 
everybody.  And  she  had  never  taken  it ; 
her  perfect  health,  her  splendid  vitality,  her 
utter  fearlessness  had  saved  her. 

How  brave  she  was  !  What  a  great,  gen¬ 
erous  heart  she  possessed  !  People  called 
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her  vain.  Well,  perhaps  she  was.  Her 
glass  showed  her  a  charming  face,  and  she 
loved  beauty  in  all  things.  She  might  be 
vain  of  that  piquant  face,  but  how  bravely 
she  had  risked  its  beauty  for  those  she  lov¬ 
ed  !  She  was  wilful,  and  wayward,  and 
reckless,  and  something  of  a  “  tomboy,”  as 
Eliza  Long  had  called  her  ;  but — “  God  bless 
her  !  God  Almighty  bless  her  !”  thought 
Duke  Mason,  and  the  tears  were  standing 
big  and  bright  in  his  honest  eyes  ;  “  and  if 

she  wants  to  go,  she  shali  go,  and  I’ll  never 
grieve  her  by  letting  her  see  how  it  breaks  | 
my  heart.” 

The  summer  light  had  faded  entirely  out 
of  the  sky,  and  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  and 
the  Chinese  lanterns  had  it  all  their  own 
way  ;  and  still  Duke  sat,  and  waited  as 
patiently  now  as  he  had  done  fourtaen  years 
before,  in  the  elm-tree,  for  Olivia  Lyndith. 

A  cold  hand  falling  on  his  own  aroused  j 
him — the  same  chill  touch  that  had  startled 
Lord  Montalien’s  favourite  son — and  turning 
round,  he  saw  in  the  night  light  Lady  Char- 
teris.  She  looked  like  a  spirit — so  white, 
so  unearthly — her  black  eyes  wild  and 
solemn.  She  had  thrown  a  scarlet  cash-  { 
mere  over  her  dark  dress,  and  her  small  face 
shone  from  the  thick  red  folds  like  a  wan 
star : 

“  Come  !”  she  said,  “come  with  me.” 

Her  cold  lingers  still  held  his  hand.  Duke 
shuddered  at  their  touch.  He  was  in  no 
way  fanciful,  but  just  then  he  remembered  i 
legends  ran  fof  pale  water-spirits  bearing 
away  hapless  mortals  to  their  doom. 

She  led.  him  away  from  the  noise  and  the 
people,  down  a  green  aisle,  in  whose  sombre  j 
darkness  a  murder  might  have  been  commit-  j 
ted.  One  or  two  red  lamps  flickered  luridly 
athwart  the  blackness,  and  a  nightingale 
piped  its  sweet,  moui'nful  lay  somewhere  in 
the  stillness.  Even  the  braying  of  the  brass 
band  came  faint  and  far-off,  here.  She  j 
clasped  both  hands  around  that  of  her 
prisoner,  and  the  dark,  spectral  eyes  fixed 
themselves  upon  his  face. 

“  She  is  mine  ! — my  daughter  ! — my  child  j 
— whom  I  gave  you  fourteen  years  ago?” 

“  She  is.” 

“  You  have  cared  for  her  all  those  years  ! 
She  has  grown  up  like  that — strong,  and 
tall,  and  healthy,  and  beautiful — beautiful 
as/te  was,  and  like  him,  and  like  him  !” 

“  Well,  yes,”  Mr.  Mason  responded, 
thouglitfnlly,  and  quite  forgetting  himself, 

“  she  is  like  him,  and  when  her  face  is  wash¬ 
ed,  the  Duchess  isn't  a  bad-looking  girl.” 

There  was  a  vision  before  him  as  he  spoke 
— Miss  Polly  in  the  kitchen  on  washing, 
ironing  and  baking  days,  with  spots  of 
soot  on  her  oval  cheeks,  and  perennial 
smudges  of  grime  on  her  pretty  Grecian 


nose.  Indeed,  it  seemed  on  these  occa¬ 
sions — as  the  young  lady  herself  observed, 
with  an  injured  air — that  she  couldn’t  so 
much  as  look  at  a  pot  or  kettle  without  half 
the  black  flying  off’  and  transferring  itself  to 
her  countenance. 

“  Does  she  know — who  does  she  think  she 
is  ?  ”  the  lady  hurriedly  asked. 

“She  thinks  she  is  Polly  Mason,  an  or¬ 
phan,  the  child  of  a  dead  cousin  of  mine. 
The  Duchess  hasn’t  a  notion  of  who  she 
really  is.” 

“  The  what  ?  ” 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  lady;  I  call  her 
the  Duchess,  because  she  looks  like  one, 
not  that  I  ever  was  personally  acquainted 
with  any  duchess,”  Duke  put  in  parenthe¬ 
tically.  “She  called  herself  Polly  ;  but  I 
never  took  kindly  to  the  name  of  Polly.” 

“  Her  name  is  Raulina.” 

“  Y"es,”  said  Duke,  forgetting  himself  for 
the  second  time.  “I  know  it  is.  He  said 
so.” 

“  Who  said  so  ?  ” 

The  solemn,  dark  eyes  were  fixed  on  his 
face,  the  friendly  darkness  hid  the  guilty 
red  that  flushed  it  at  the  question. 

“Who  said  so?  who  could  know  her 
name  ?  ”  the  lady  demanded,  suspiciously. 

“  It  was — it  was  a  sick  man  who  stopped 
with  us,  when  she  came,”  stammered  Duke, 
who  never  could  learn  the  manners  of  good 
society,  and  tell  polite  lies  ;  “he  suggested 
that  her  name  might  be  Paulina.” 

“  How  should  he  think  of  it — who  was 
this  sick  man  ?  ” 

“His  name  was  Hawksley,  my  lady.” 

Duke’s  heart  was  throbbing  against  his 
ribs.  If  she  only  knew  ! 

“If  she  asks  questions  enough,  she’ll 
surely  find  it  out,”  he  thought,  with  an  in¬ 
ward  groan.  “I  never  could  stand  pump¬ 
ing.” 

But  my  lady’s  thoughts  had  drifted  away 
to  more  important  things  than  sick  men  by 
the  name  of  Hawksley. 

“  Why  did  you  leave  London  ?  ”  she  ask¬ 
ed  ;  “  do  you  know  I  wrote  to  the  old  ad¬ 
dress  twice,  and  my  letters  were  returned  ? 
The  last  fell  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Yane,  and 
there  -was  a  scene  she  twisted  her  fingers 
together  as  though  in  pain  :  “and  I  never 
dared  write  again.  I  would  rather  have 
seen  my  darling  dead  than  that  he  should 
find  her  out.  Oh  !  if  he  should  recognize 
the  resemblance,  and  discover  her  identity, 
even  now  !  He  knew  there  was  a  child — he 
knows  I  have  hidden  her  away.  If  he  should 
find  out  !  if  he  should  find  out  !  ”  She 
clasped  her  hands  around  his  arm,  and 
looked  up  at  him  with  a  face  of  mortal 
dread. 

“  He  will  not  find  out,  my  lady,”  Duke 
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said  quietly,  “if  you  do  not  betray  yourself. 
How  should  he — she  is  Polly  Mason,  the  or¬ 
phan  cousin  of  a  poor  scene-painter  ;  and 
for  the  resemblance,  he  will  not  see  it  as  you 
do.  You  do  not,”  he  half  gasped,  as  he 
asked  the  question.  “You  will  not  take 
her  away,  my  lady  ?  ” 

‘  ‘  Take  her  away  !  ”  repeated  Lady  Char- 
tens  ;  “never,  my  friend — my  good,  kind, 
faithful  friend  !  Do  you  love  her  ? — tell  me 
— is  she  indeed  dear  to  you  ?  Would  it 
grieve  you  to  give  her  up  ?  ” 

“  My  lady,  nothing  on  earth  could  grieve 
me  so  deeply.  I  don’t  know  how  a  father 
may  feel  for  an  only  child,  but  I  know  no  fa¬ 
ther  in  this  world  could  love  a  daughter 
more  than  I  love  Polly.’’ 

“And  your  sister — she  loves  her  too  ?  ” 

“  She  is  the  torment  and  the  idol  of  my 
sister’s  life.  Every  one  loves  the  Duchess.” 

She  put  her  hands  over  her  face.  Tears 
were  falling — the  happiest  Lady  Charteris 
had  ever  shed.  When  she  looked  up,  she 
was  ineffably  calm  in  the  dusk. 

“  I  have  been  praying  for  my  darling,” 
she  whispered.  *  ‘  Oh,  God  keep  her — God 
protect  her — pure  from  the  world — safe  from 
er  enemies  !  ” 

“  Her  enemies — she  has  none.” 

“  She  has  a  terrible  enemy  while  Sir  Vane 
Charteris  lives.  Save  her  from  him.  Look, 
Mr.  Mason  !  I  was  an  heiress;  it  was  for ^my 
fortune  my  uncle  persecuted  me,  Sir  V  ane 
married  me.  That  fortune  was  so  left  me 
that  it  falls  to  my  eldest  child  at  my  death. 
He  idolizes  his  daughter — it  is  his  ambition 
that  she  shall  make  a  lofty  marriage — he  has 
become  almost  a  miser  that  she  may  be  a 
great  heiress.  And  Paulina  is  my  eldest 
child — to  Paulina  it  shall  go  at  my  death — 
if  they  cannot  prove  my  first  marriags  ille¬ 
gal  and  she  illegitimate.  I  speak  calmly  of 
these  things,  my  friend,  I  have  thought  of 
them  so  often.  Paulina  will  inherit  in  spite 
of  him — the  marriage  was  legal,  I  know.  I 
have  consulted  lawyers  on  the  subject.  One 
hair  of  her  head  is  dearer  to  me  than  a  dozen 
Mauds — it  may  be  wrong  ;  I  cannot  help  it. 
At  my  death  Paulina  will  come  into  an 
income  of  nine  thousand  a  year  his 
daughter  will  not  inhei’it  a  shilling.  It  is 
weli  he  has  sufficient  for  her.  He  is  a  bad, 
bold,  unscrupulous  man,  who  spares  neither 
man  nor  woman  in  his  wrath.  I  tell  you 
this  because  you  know  how  he  married  me, 
while  I  loathed  him,  and  told  him  I  loathed 
him.  A  man  who  would  stoop  to  siich  a 
marriage  would  stoop  to  anything.  Y  ould 
Pauline  be  safe,  think  you,  then,  in  his 
power  ?  We  only  remain  here  a  week  or 
two  ;  keep  her  away  from  this  place  during 
that  time.  He  suspects  me  now  ;  since  our 
return  to  England  he  has  watched  me  as  a 


cat  watches  a  mouse.  I  dou’t  know  what  he 
suspects,  what  he  fears,  but  it  is  so.  Even 
now  I  may  be  missed,  he  may  be  searching 
for  me.  Mr.  Mason,  I  think  I  am  the  most 
wretched  woman  the  wide  world  holds — I 
think  my  heart  broke  sixteen  years  ago  when 
they  told  me  my  darling  was  dead.  The 
only  creature  in  this  world  whom  I  love  is 
yonder,  > and  I  dare  not  speak  one  word  to 
her — dare  not  give  her  one  kiss  for 
her  father’s  sake.” 

She  covered  her  face  again,  and  broke  out 
into  sobbing — wild,  hysterical,  but  suppress¬ 
ed  sobbing,  Alas  !  long  years  of  pain,  of 
surveillance,  had  taught  her,  that  even  grief 
wras  a  luxury  she  must  not  indulge  in. 

Duke  had  nothing  to  say  ;  a  woman  cry¬ 
ing  made  him  hot  and  cold  in  turns.  He 
wasn’t  much  used  to  it — Rosanna  was 
superior  to  crying  as  to  all  other 
weakness  of  her  wretched  sex,  and  for  Polly’s 
tears,  though  they  made  him  exquisitely 
miserable  at  the  time,  they  were  speedily 
dried.  They  were  generally  tears  of  rage, 
indeed,  not  of  sorrow  ;  and  as  she  scolded 
vehemently  all  the  while  she  wept,  it  was 
not  in  the  nature  of  things  her  tempest 
could  last  long — their  very  violence  used 
them  up.  But  this  was  something  different  ; 
this  was  sorrow  of  which  the  man  knew  no¬ 
thing,  and  he  shrank  away,  with  a  strong  de¬ 
sire  to  take  to  his  heels  and  escape.  Some  in¬ 
tuition  told  her  it  pained  him — she  dropped 
her  hands,  and  smiled  through  her  tears. 

“I  have  no  right  to  distress  you,”  she  said 
sweetly,  “  you  who  are  my- best,  my  only 
friend — the  only  friend  at  least  whom  I  can 
trust  with  the  secret  of  my  life.  Tell  me  of 
my  child — is  she  truthful,  is  she  generous,  is 
she  noble-hearted,  is  she  amiable  ;  is  she,  in 
a  word,  like  her  father  ?” 

“  Amiable  ?”  Well,  Duke,  wasn’t  prepar¬ 
ed  to  say  that  Polly  was  on  all  occasions. 
She  had  a  tongue  and  a  temper  beyond  a 
doubt ;  she  had  a  will  of  her  own,  too,  and 
made  most  people  mind  her.  But— and 
Duke  Mason’s  face  lit  up,  and  his  eyes  glow¬ 
ed,  and  great  love  made  him  eloquent,  and 
he  pictured  Polly  to  Polly’s  mother  as  he 
saw  her — the  bravest,  the  handsomest,  the 
most  generous  and  loving  little  girl  in  Great 
Britain. 

“Thank  God!”  the  mother  said.  “Thank 
God!  And  thank  you,  who  have  been  her 
father  and  friend  for  so  many  years.  Keep  her 
still — keep  her  until  I  die  and  she  comes 
into  her  fortune.  She  will  reward  you  then.” 

“  I  hope  that  day  is  very  far  off.  I 
don’t  want  any  reward  for  keeping  the 
Duchess.  Life  without  her  would  not  be 
worth  the  having.” 

“  Teach  her  what  you  can — I  cannot  give 
you  even  a  paltry  hundred  or  two  for  that. 
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I  have  not  a  sovereign  without  the  knowledge 
of  Sir  Vane  Charteris — not  a  trinket  that  he 
would  not  miss.  I  am  poorer  than  she  is,  Mr. 
Mason.” 

“Oh,  Polly  isn’t  poor,”  cried  Duke,  for¬ 
getting  himself  for  the  third  time  ;  “  thanks 
to  Hayfksley’s  generosity,  she  has  seven 
hundred  pounds  in  the  Speckhaven  Bank.” 

“  Who  is  this  Mr.  Hawksley  ?”  asked 
Lady  Charteris,  with  renewed  suspicion, 
who  knows  Paulina’s  name,  and  gives  her 
seven  hundred  pounds  ?  what  does  it  mean?” 

“  What  a  dolt — a  dunderhead,  I  am  !” 
thought  Duke,  ready  to  bite  his  own  tongue 
otF.  “  I’ve  got  myself  into  a  pretty  mess 
now  !  My  lady,”  he  said  aloud,  “  Mr. 
Hawksley  is  only  a  very  generous  and  eccen¬ 
tric  young  man,  who  took  a  fancy  to  Polly’s 
pretty  face  when  a  baby,  and  sends  a  Christ¬ 
mas  present  of  fifty  pounds  from  the  Califor¬ 
nia  gold-diggings  every  year.  He  was  just 
from  the  States,  you  see,  and  I  dare  say  that's 
how  he  came  to  guess  her  name.” 

She  had  not  the  faintest  suspicion  of  the 
truth,  and  this  very  lucid  explanation  satis¬ 
fied  her. 

“  He  is  very  kind,”  she  said  ;  “take  the 
money  then,  and  educate  the  child  as'  .  be¬ 
fits  her  birth  and  the  station  she  will  one 
day  fill.  And  now  ” — she  laid  her  hand  upon 
his  arm  and  drew  nearer  to  him — “  a  last 
favour.  Will  you  accompany  me  to-morrow 
night  to  the  Grange?  A  strange  request,” 
she  added,  as  she  felt  how  Duke  must  be 
wondering  ;  “  but  I  dare  not  venture  to  go 
in  daytime.  He  would  suspect  something.  He 
is  always  suspecting.  And  at  night  I  fear 
to  go  alone.  Not  the  cavalier’s  ghost,”  with 
a  faint  smile,  “  but  the  people  I  might  meet 
at  that  houi\  Will  you  be  my  escort  to¬ 
morrow  night? 

Certainly,  Lady  Charteris.” 

“  I  .go  at  night  because,  when 
all  have  retired,  I  am  free — only 
then.  And  I  go  for  something  I  left 
behind  me  in  my  flight  fourteen  years  ago — 
ah,  you  remember  that  night?  My  husband’s 
miniature- — my  lost  husband’s — Sir  Vane 
Charteris  is  only  that  in  name— some  letters 
— trinkets — the  few  presents  he  ever  gave 
me.  They  are  dearer  to  me  than  anything 
in  the  world,  except  his  child.  I  had  them 
ready,  and  forgot  them,  somehow,  that 
night  in  my  haste.  They  may  have  been 
removed,  but  I  think  not — I  left  them  iu 
the  secret  drawer  of  an  Indian  cabinet,  and 
I  know  none  of  the  large  furniture  was  ever 
taken  from  the  Grange.  At  twelve,  to-mor¬ 
row  night,  I  will  be  at  the  gates — will  you 
meet  me  there  ?  ” 

“  I  will.” 

She  took  his  hand  and  kissed  it,  as  she 


had  done  that  night  long  ago  in  the  waiting- 
room  at  the  railway. 

“  Heaven  bless  you,  best  of  friends.  And 
now  I  must  leave  you — he  has  missed  me 
long  ere  this.  ”  She  flitted  away  with  the 
words,  and  he  was  left  alone  under  the  red 
lamps  and  nightingale’s  jug-jug. 

He  looked  at  his  watch — nine  o’clock — the 
first  act  would  be  over  ;  but  better  late  than 
never.  The  first  violinist  of  the  Lyceum 
strode  away  at  a  tremendous  rate  toward 
the  theatre. 

Precisely  at  midnight,  the  following 
night,  Duke,  in  a  light  waggon,  was  waiting 
outside  the  ponderous  gate  of  the  Priory. 
“  Were  his  nocturnal  adventures  never  to 
end?”  Duke  wondered,  and  “  what  would 
Rosanna  say  to-morrow  when  she  found  his 
bed  unslept  in  ?  ”  Lady  Charteris  was 
punctual,  and  he  drove  her  along  through 
the  quiet  night  to  the  haunted  Grange. 

“  You  had  better  wait  outside,”  the  lady 
said,  “  and  keep  watch.  I  know  how  to 
effect  an  entrance,  and  I  am  not  in  the  least 
afraid.” 

She  approached  the  house  with  a  rapid  and 
resolute  step.  She  might  be  afraid  of  Sir 
Vane  Charteris,  she  certainly  was  not  of 
supernatural  visitants.  The  open  window 
caught  her  eye,  she  clambered  up  the  ivy- 
rope  ladder,  and  entered.  The  moon  chanced 
to  be  obscured,  and  the  figure  asleep  in  the 
chair  escaped  her  eye.  She  carried  with  her 
a  dark-lantern  which  she  lit  now,  and  passed 
out  of  the  apartment  and  up  stairs  to  the 
chamber,  that  had  long  ago  been  her  own. 

She  was  right  in  her  surmise.  The  Indian 
cabinet  had  not  been  removed.  She  found 
the  spring  she  wanted,  the  drawer  flew  out  ; 
there  lay  the  cherished  packet.  She  caught 
it  up,  thrust  it  into  her  bosom,  and  rapidly 
descended. 

It  was  then  her  footsteps  awoke  the 
sleeper.  , 

She  opened  the  door.  Polly  wsCs  standing 
erect,  and  very  wide  awake  now. 

Lady  Charteris  paused  on  the  threshold 
w  ith  a  low,  startled  cry. 

There,  in  the  house  in  which  she  had  been 
born,  sixteen  years  ago  this  very  month, 
child  and  mother  stood  face  to  face  ! 


CHAPTER  V. 
polly’s  misdeeds. 

Face  to  face,  in  the  dead  hour  of  the  night? 
in  the  desolate  room  of  Lyndith  Grange? 
Fate  had  done  her  work,  and  brought 
those  two  together  at  last ! 

For  an  instant  both  stood  speechless, 
spell-bound — each  with  the  same  wild 
thought  that  they  beheld  a  supernatural 
visitant.  Then,  as  the  light  of  the  lantern 
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shone  more  broadly  over  the  face  and  figure 
of  the  lady,  the  girl  recognized  her,  and  all 
superstitious  fears  were  swept  away  in  an 
impulse  of  uncontrollable  surprise. 

“  Lady  Charteris  !  ”  dropped  from  her 
lips.  The  words,  the  sound  of  a  human 
voice,  broke  the  spell.  Lady  Charteris 
knew  the  slim  figure  standing  before  her 
was  not  the  ghost  of  the  mad  lady. 

“  Who  speaks?”  she  asked  faintly.  She 
was  intensely  nervous,  and  her  heart  throb¬ 
bed  almost  painfully.  “  Who  are  you  ?  ” 

“  I  am  Polly  Mason.  Polly’s  voice  falter¬ 
ed  a  little  as  she  said  it.  She  always  did 
feel  ashaYned  of  that  intensely  plebeian  and 
unromantic  cognomen,  poor  child. 

“Polly  Mason  !  ”  the  name  of  all  others 
now  most  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  lady.  She 
drew  near  hurriedly — half  incredulous — 
“  Polly  Mason  !  ” 

She  lifted  her  light  high — yes,  it  shone  on 
the  slender,  girlish  figure,  the  fail',  drooping 
head,  the  beseeching  eyes,  the  half-smiling, 
half-trembling  lips,  for  Polly,  thus  detected, 
hardly  knew  whether  to  laugh  or  cry. 

“My  child  !  my  child  !”  the  lady  cried 
aghast,  “what  in  the  woHd  brought  you 
here?  You,  of  all  people  alive,  and  at  this 
unearthly  hour  ?  Polly  laughed  a  little  hys¬ 
terically — then  half  sobbed  : 

“  Oh,  Lady  Charteris,  it  was  foolish,  I 
know,  and  Duke  and  Rosanna  will  be  so 
angry  when  they  find  it  out.  I’m  half  sorry 
now  I  came,  but  I  could  not  help  it.  Eliza 
Long — you  do  not  know  her,  of  course;  but 
we  hate  each  other,  she  and  I— dared  me  to 
come  here  and  spend  a  night  alone  among 
the  ghosts,  and  I — well,  I  know  I’m  a  little 
fool  !”  Polly  cried  piteously,  and  looking 
np  with  her  big  blue  eyes  at  the  great  lady, 
“  but  if  she  dared  me  to  jump  into  Speck- 
haven  Bay,  I  think  I  would  do  it.  They  left 
me  here,  and  are  to  call  for  me  at  two 
o’clock.  It  must  be  near  that  now.  And 
please,  my  lady  ”  (very  humbly),  “don’t 
tell  ;  I  was  not  afraid,  indeed  I  wasn’t,  and 
I  slept  nearly  all  the  time  :  but  Duke  would 
be  vexed — (Duke’s  my  cousin,  please  my 
lady) — and  he’s  such  a  dear  old  cousin, I  hate 
to  make  him  sorry.  Oh,  Lady  Charteris  !” 
Polly  clasped  her  hands,  “I  know  this  is 
your  house,  but  I  did  not  know  that  you  or 
anybody  ever  came  here,  or  I’d  never  have 
done  it.  Oh,  please  don’t  say  I’ve  done  any¬ 
thing  so  very,  very  wrong.” 

Polly  could  talk  at  all  times,  and  awe  of 
ladies,  great  or  small,  she  did  not  know. 
She  wondered  to  find  Lady  Charteris  here 
at  such  a  time,  and  she  hoped  Duke 
wouldn’t  discover  her  escapade,  but  she  was 
as  prepared  to  converse  with  a  baronet’s 
lady  as  with  Rosanna. 

It  was  a  moment  before  my  lady  answer- 
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ed,  a  moment  during  which  she  stood  look¬ 
ing  at  the  girl,  with  her  hand  pressed  tight¬ 
ly  over  her  heart.  The  blue,  beseeching 
eyes  were  so  like,  so  cruelly  like  eyes  that 
seventeen  years  ago  had  been  dearer  to  her 
than  earth  aud  all  its  glory.  It  gave  her  a 
pang  almost  as  sharp  as  death  to  see  their 
counterpart  thus.  She  scarcely  heard  a 
word  ;  she  only  knew  that  the  child  of  her 
love  stood  before  her. 

“My  darling!  My  darling!”  she  said, 
with  a  smothered  sob,  “  oh,  my  darling  !” 
and  the  astonished  Polly  found  herself 
caught  in  the  lady’s  arms,  and  tears  and 
kisses  raining  on  her  face. 

Miss  Mason’s  first  impulse  was  that  Lady 
Charteris  had  gone  suddenly  mad.  It  was 
not  an  improbable  fanc}r,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  and  much  more  alarmed  than  she 
had  been  any  time  yet,  she  strove  to  get 
away.  She  was  prepared  to  meet  a  ghost, 
if  you  like,  but  not  a  lunatic.  Lady  Charte¬ 
ris  understood  her  in  an  instant,  and  at  once 
released  her. 

“  I  have  frightened  you,  my  dear,”  she 
said,  recovering  herself — self-command  was 
a  fixed  habit  with  her  now,  she  was  not  at 
all  likely  to  give  way  again,  “but  you — -you 
resemble  some  one  I  once  knew.  My  child — 
what  a  strange  thing  for  you  to  do — to  come, 
and  spend  a  night  in  this  dismal  place. 
Were  you  not  terribly  afraid  ?” 

“  Well — no,  my  lady,  at  least  not  until  I 
heard  you  upstairs.  I  don’t  mind  a  bit  so 
that  Duke  and  Rosanna  don’t  find  out.” 

“  YTou  are  very  fond  of  your  cousins,  my 
dear.” 

“  Oh,  very  !”  said  Polly,  “Duke  especial¬ 
ly  ;  but  every  one  loves  Duke — the  starved 
dugs  in  the  streets,  the  little  beggars  who 
ask  alms  in  the  town--eve»-ybody  !” 

Her  eyes  lighted— yes,  very  fondly  Pollv 
loved  “  dear  old  Duke.” 

“  And  you  are  happy — truly  and  really 
happy,”  the  lady  asked—  so  earnestly  she 
asked  it. 

“  Happy  ?’ Polly  asked;  “well,  no,  not 
quite  ;  I  don’t  think  anybody  could  be  hap¬ 
py’  whose  name  was  Polly  Mason  ;  Polly  i  it 
reminds  one  of  a  poll  parrot  in  a  cage  asking 
for  crackers.”  ' 

Lady  Charteris  smiled  i  spiten  of  herself. 

“  Is  that  all  ?  Well,  my  child,  you  can 
console  yourself  with  the  thought  that,  like 
most  young  ladies,  you  will  one  day  change 
your  name.  ” 

Polly  blushed,  aud  thought  of  Mr.  Fane. 

“  I  ought  to  be  a  happy  girl,  I  suppose, 
for  everybody  is  very  good  to  me.  My  lady, 
will  you  please  tell  me  the  time  ?” 

“  It  is  just  half-past  one,”  looking  at  her 
watch  ;  “  my  errand  here  is  done,  and  you 
will  return  with  me.  And  Polly,”  she  laid 
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her  hand  on  the  girl’s  shoulder,  “you  know 
some  of  the  people  at  the  Priory.  I  saw  you 
dancing,  you  remember,  yesterday  ;  don’t 
mention  to  any  of  those  young  men,  should 
you  chance  to  see  them,  that  you  ever  met 
me  here.  Now  come.  ” 

“My lady,  I  cannot  go — I  promised  to 
wait,  and  I  must.  They  will  call  for  me  at 
two — only  half  an  hour  now  ;  I  wouldn't 
have  them  find  me  gone  for  the  world  when 
they  return.  I  should  never  hear  the  last 
•of  it.” 

“  Who  are  they,  my  little  one  ?” 

“  Oh,  Alice  Warren  and  Eliza  Long,  and 
two  young  men  ;  you  wouldn’t  know  any  of 
them.  They’ll  be  here  at  two,  and  I  must 
wait — I  promised.  ” 

“  A  promise  must  be  kept,  of  course. 
Will  you  not  get  a  scolding  to-morrow  from 
— this  Duke  you  love  so  well,  for  this  mad¬ 
cap  prank  ?” 

“  A  scolding  !  Duke  scold  1  ”  Polly  laugh¬ 
ed  aloud  at  the  stupendous  joke — such  a 
sweet,  merry  laugh.  “  Oh,  dear  no,  my 
lady,  Duke  couldn’t  scold  if  he  tried — least 
of  all,  me.  Bat  he  would  look  grieved,  and 
that  would  be  ten  times  worse,  and  never 
say  a  word,  and  be  kinder  to  me  than  ever. 
Rosanna  would  scold,  and  I  shouldn’t  mind 
it  a  bit ;  but  Duke.”  Polly  shook  her  curly 
head,  with  contrition  :  “No,  I  hope  Duke 
won’t  hear  of  It.” 

“  Then,  he  shall ’fnot — from  me.  And  I 
must  go  and  leave  you  here.  It  seems  al¬ 
most  cruel.” 

“  You  are  very  kind,  my  lady,  but  don’t 
mind  me;  I’m  not  afraid,  and  I  Couldn't  go, 
that’s  the  amountrof  it.  Please  let  me  help 
you  out.” 

Lady  Charteris  stooped,  and  kissed  her 
very  gently  this  time. 

“  You  are  a  brave  little  girl.  Good-night, 
and  don’t  come  here  any  more.” 

The  benediction  given  with  the  kiss  was 
uttered  in  the  lady’s  heart.  Polly  helped 
her  out  of  the  window,  and  watched  her  as 
she  flitted  down  the  avenue,  her  light  steps 
lost  on  the  grassy  ground. 

“Now,  I  wonder  what  brought  her  here  ?” 
thought  Miss  Mason,  “all  alone,  and  at  this 
time  of  .night — morning,  I  mean— for  it’s 
close  upon  two  o’clock.  Is  she  going  to  walk 
all  the  way  to  Montalien  Priory,  and  does 
her  husband  know  she’s  out  ?  Oh,  dear  !  ” 

Polly  yawned  dismally.  “  I  do  wish  they 
would  come.” 

She  had  not  long  to  wait.  Before  two 
struck,  the  quartette  stood  under  her  win¬ 
dow,  filled  with  remorse  and  dire  misgivings. 
Would  they  find  her  alive  when  they  re¬ 
turned  ;  would  they  find  her  at  all  ?  Might 
not  the  cavalier’s  ghost  carry  her  off  bodily 
to  the  land  of  restless  shadows  whence  he 


came  ?  But  Polly,  as  bright  as  a  new  shil¬ 
ling,  stood  smiling  before  them,  and  leaped 
with  the  bound  of  a  kid  out  of  a  window  and 
into  the  arms  of  the  haberdasher’s  young 
man. 

“That  will  do,  Sam  ;  I  don’t  want  help,” 
said  Miss  Mason,  rather  disdainfully.  After 
Allan  Fane  and  Guy  Earlscourt,  it  wasn’t 
likely  she  was  ever  again  going  to  tolerate 
tradesmen’s  apprentices.  “Yes,  I’m  safe, 
Eliza,  in  spite  of  you  and  the  ghosts  and  the 
rats  ;  and  I’ve  had  a  sociable  chat  with  one 
of  the  ghosts  that  haunt  the  Grange,  and  a4 
very  pleasant  ghost  it  is.  I  hope  you’re 
convinced  I’m  not  afraid  now  ;  and  if  you, 
or  any  of  you,  let  Duke  or  Rosanna  find  out 
this  night’s  work,  I’ll—  well,  don’t  you  do  it, 
that’s  all  !  I  may  be  an  idiot  for  my  pains, 
but  I’m  not  going  to  worry  them  into  their 
graves.  ” 

Eliza  Long  promised.  She  had  been  con¬ 
siderably  alarmed  during  the  hours  of  wait¬ 
ing.  If  they  found  Polly  dead  or  gone  mad 
through  fright,  Peter  Jenkins  would  turn 
Queen’s  evidence,  she  knew,  and  there  was 
no  telling  what  the  law  might  not  do  to  her 
— hang  her,  perhaps.  She  promised,  and 
she  kept  her  word — for  two  or  three  months 
—and  by  that  time  it  did  no  harm  to  tell. 

At  half-past  two  exactly,  Polly  stole  iu 
through  a  kitchen  window  and  upstairs  in 
her  stockings  to  bed,  and  fell  asleep,  and 
woke  up  and  came  fresh  and  smiling  down 
to  breakfast,  none  the  worse  for  her  night’s 
dreary  frolic. 

“He  will  be  here  presently,”  was  the 
young  lady’s  thought  ;  and  breakfast  over, 
she  went  back  to  her  room  to  get  herself  up 
for  the  occasion.  She  looked  over  her  ward¬ 
robe  with  a  melancholy  sense  of  its  deficien¬ 
cies.  A  white  muslin  and  a  drab  silk  for 
Sundays.  Polly  jrated  that  drab  silk,  which 
Rosanna  had  bought  as  a  good  serviceable 
colour.  Two  faded  ginghams,  much  the 
worse  for  washing  and  mending,  and  last 
winter’s  blue  merino.  That  was  all.  She 
chose  the  blue  merino,  faded  a  little,  but 
|  low-necked  and  short-sleeved,  and  the  colour 
that  suited  her  best,  and  put  it  on.  A  blue 
ribbon,  the  hue  of  her  eyes,  to  tie  up  the 
short  crisp  curls — and  that  was  the  whole  of 
her  adornment.  But  the  sloping  shoulders 
and  the  rounded  arms  shone,  and 
the  sapphire  eyes  sparkled,  and  the 
short,  boyish  curls  were  like  supple 
gold,  and,  standing  before  the  glass,  the  girl 
knew  she  was  beautiful. 

Mr.  Fane  came,  and  not  alone.  At  eleven 
o’clock  he  drove  up  in  a  dashing  little  pony 
phaeton,  with  cream-coloured,  high-stepping 
ponies,  and  Miss  Maud  Charteris  by  his 
side.  Polly  was  seated  under  an  arch  of 
morning-glories,  reading  Tennyson,  posing 
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for  the  occasion,  and  Mr.  Fane’s  speaking 
eyes  told  her  pretty  plainly  what  he  thought 
of  her  looks.  He  had  come  to  take  her  to 
the  Priory  for  that  tirst  sitting  for  the  Fair 
Rosamond,  and  this  was  Miss  Maud  Char- 
teris,  Miss  Mason,  and  he  was  quite  sure 
each  young  lady  would  be  charmed  with  the 
other.  Miss  Maud  Charteris  gave  Polly 
Mason  a  little,  half-patronizing,  half-haugh¬ 
ty  smile  and  bow,  which  the  latter  returned 
with  equal  hauteur.  She  was  not  pretty — 
little  Miss  Charteris.  She  was  pale  and 
sickly  of  aspect,  with  her  father’s  black 
eyes  and  tar  -  black  hair,  straight  as  an 
Indian’s.  The  bright  silks  which  that  doat- 
ing  father  liked  to  see  her  wear  con¬ 
trasted  harshly  with  her  small,  pinched  fea¬ 
tures  and  sickly  pallor.  She  was  dressed 
like  a  doll  now,  in  tartan  silk  of  brilliant 
hues,  a  white  lace  scarf,  a  Paris  hat  wreath¬ 
ed  with  pink  rose-buds,  and  dainty  boots, 
and  gloves,  and  pink-silk  and  point-lace 
parasol. 

Polly  saw  it  all,  and  the  faded  blue  merino, 
and  her  bare,  brown  hands,  and  her  straw 
hat,  with  its  cheap  ribbons,  looked,  oh  !  so 
unutterably  shabby  and  poor  and  mean. 
How  could  Mr.  Fane  ever  look  at  her  twice, 
beside  the  glittering  little  butterfly,  this 
baronet’s  daughter,  dressed  in  rose-silk  ? 
She  turned  sick  with  hopeless  longing,  and 
- — yes,  the  truth  must  be  told,  envy — and  was 
driven  to  Montalien  Priory,  so  silent  and  de¬ 
pressed,  that  she  hardly  knew  herself.  How 
could  she  tell  that  Mr.  Fane  never  saw  the 
tartan  silk,  the  Paris  rose-buds,  or  the  point 
lace  ?  He  only  knew  that  the  baronet’s 
daughter  was  sallow  and  puny  and  not 
pretty,  and  that  a  girl  as  bright,  as  bloom¬ 
ing,  as  beautiful  as  Hebe’s  self  sat  beside  him, 
with  two  blue  eyes,  whose  like  he  had  never 
seen  before. 

Miss  Charteris  deigned  to  talk  a  little  to 
Miss — aw — Mason,  as  the  steppers  bore  them 
along.  Had  she  really  lived  all  her  life  in 
this  dull,  country  town  ?  Had  she  never 
been  to  school,  nor  to  Paris — never  even  to 
Loudon  ?  It  must  be  dreadfully  dull — such 
a  life.  She  regarded  the  shabby  merino  aud 
the  common  straw  hat  with  pitying  wonder. 
She  was  unutterably  condescending  to  this 
dowdy  country-girl  whom  Mr.  Fane  wanted 
to  paint.  The  little  embryo  lady  took  the 
airs  of  a  grande  dame  as  naturally  as  a  duck¬ 
ling  takes  to  water,  and  with  every  question 
of  the  disdainful  patrician,  Polly  grew  more 
and  more  angy  and  sulky,  aud  so'-ry  she 
came  ;  and  it  was  in  a  very  bad  humour  in¬ 
deed  that  she  entered  the  dusky  splendour 
of  the  Priory,  and  followed  Mr.  Fane  iqto  an 
apartment  where  flowers  bloomed,  and  birds 
sang,  and  beautiful  pictures  were  on  the  walls, 
and  tall  vases — taller  than  herself —  stood, 


and  a  Turkey  carpet  covered  the  floor,  aud 
silken  draperies  hung,  and  Parian  statuettes 
glimmered  in  the  pale  green  light.  Her  heart 
sank  more  and  more  at  sight  of  all  this  splen¬ 
dour.  No  wonder  Maud  Charteris  despised 
her — Maud  Charteris,  to  whom  this  gorgeous 
temple  was  only  an  everyday  drawing-room, 
and  who  lived  in  perpetual  tartan  silks. 

Mr.  Fane  left  her  for  a  moment  to  go  in 
search  of  Miss  Hautton,  he  said,  who  was  to 
sit  for  Queen  Eleanor.  Miss  Charteris  left 
her,  excusing  herself  elaborately,  to  remove 
her  hat  and  scarf.  Polly  was  alone.  Silence 
reigned.  It  was  like  a  church.  She  glanced 
about  her  in  awe.  Rut  presently,  through  a  i 
curtained  arch  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room, 
voices  came.  One  was  the  voice  of  little 
Miss  Maud  ;  the  other  the  languid,  haughty 
accents  of  Miss  Hautton. 

‘  ‘  Pretty  ?  ’  ’  she  was  repeating,  in  rather  a  con¬ 
temptuous  tone.  “  Did  Mr.  Fane  really  say  so, 
Maud  ?  He  must  have  been  jesting,  surely. 
Why,  the  girl  in  white,  with  whom  1  saw 
him  dancing,  was  a  perfect  little  dowdy.” 

“  Well  I  thought  so  too,  Diana,”  said  the 
piping  treble  of  the  little  lady  of  thirteen  ; 

“  and  to-day — you  should  see  her  ! — such  a 
dress,  old  and  faded — and  made — oh  !  ” 

W  ords  failed  to  describe  the  unfashionable 
make  of  this  old,  faded  dress. 

“  How  tiresome  of  Mr.  Fane  to  fetch  her 
here  ;  and  one  must  be  civil  to  the  little 
creature,  I  suppose.  Pretty  !  a  stupid  country- 
girl,  with  red  hair  and  freckles.” 

Polly  waited  to  hear  no  more  ;  her  heart 
felt  full  to  bursting— she  hardly  kne. 
whether  with  anger,  or  wounded  feeling,  or 
what.  She  had  been  insulted,  cruelly  in¬ 
sulted  ;  why  had  Mr.  Fane  ever  brought  her 
here  ?  She  got  up,  and  made  her  way  out, 
how  she  hardly  knew,  through  long  suites 
of  rooms,  and  down  that  grand  gilded  and 
carved  stairway.  She  was  out  of  the  house, 
and  into  the  bright  sunshine,  with  a  summer 
wind  blowing  in  her  hot  face,  and  a  swelling 
in  her  throat  that  nearly  choked  her. 

“A  stupid  country-girl,  with  red  hair  and 
freckles  !  ”  That  dreadful  sentenee  rang  in 
her  ears  like  a  death-knell  all  the  way  home. 

She  went  straight  up  to  her  room, and  threw 
off  the  blue  dress  and  blue  ribbon,  and  put 
on  the  shortest  and  most  washed-out  of  the 
ginghams,  and  looked  at  herself  in  the  glass. 

It  was  quite  true,  all  they  said  of  her. 
She  was  a  dowdy,  and  looked  it.  She  had 
red  hair,  too — it  appeared  yellow  to  her. 
But  red  or  yellow,  it  was  all  the  same,  and 
she  had  freckles.  The  light  was  very  strong, 
and  by  straining  her  eyes,  she  counted  seven 
under  one  eye  and  five  under  the  other.  She 
was  neither  clever  nor  handsome  nor  good  ; 
she  was  only  a  sunburnt  tomboy,  and  would 
never  go  near  the  Priory  nor  those  scornful 
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ladies  any  more  ;  and  Mr.  Fane  should  get 
his  conge  (Polly  knew  French)  if  he  ever 
dared  come  near  her  again. 

Polly  worked  for  the  remainder  of  that 
day  with  an  energy  that  completely  astonish¬ 
ed  Rosanna.  Ironing  was  going  on,  and 
she  got  a  t  ,ble  to  herself,  and  ironed  away 
with  a  vindictive  energy  that  left  her^cheeks 
crimson,  and  her  eyes  full  of  streaming  light. 
She  was  dead  silent,  too,  and  declined  tak¬ 
ing  her  tea,  when  tea-time  came,  and  went 
out  into  the  garden  to  let  the  evening  wind 
cool  off,  if  it  could,  her  flushed  face.  And 
as  she  reached  the  gate,  there  stood  Mr. 
Allan  Fane  in  person. 

“  Miss  Mason — Polly  !  ”  he  began,  “  what 
on  earth  made  you  run  away  ?  Did  I  leave 
you  too  long  ?  I  give  you  my  word  I  could 
not  help  it,  and  I  hope  you  are  not  offended. 
What  was  it  ?  ” 

Polly  looked  at  him  with  flashing  eyes. 
She  would  have  cut  off  her  right  hand  sooner 
than  let  him  know  how  she  had  been  hu¬ 
miliated. 

“  What  is  it,  Polly  ?  I  think  you  said  that 
I  might  call  you  Polly,  ”  with  a  tender  look. 

“You  may  call  me  anything  you  please, 
Mr.  Fane — a  dowdy,  stupid  country-girl 
such  as  I  am.  If  I  were  Miss  Diana  Haut- 
ton  or  Miss  Maud  Charteris,  it  would  be 
quite  another  thing — but  how  could  a  shab¬ 
by,  ignorant,  red-haired  rustic  expect  either 
respect  or  courtesy  !  ” 

“Polly — Miss  Mason!  Good  Heaven  !  has 
any  one  insulted  you  ?  Who  came  into  the 
rooms  while  I  was  away  ?  ” 

“  Not  a  soul,  Mr.  Fane.  But  you  should 
not  be  surprised  at  anything  a  person  in  my 
class  of  life  may  do.  We  don’t  know  any 
better,  and  I  got  frightened,  very  naturally, 
at  all  the  splendour  about  me,  and  ran  away 
— just  that.  One  word,  one  look  from  so 
grand  a  lady  as  the  Honourable  Miss  Haut- 
ton  would  have  annihilated  me  ;  I  ran  away. 
Don’t  waste  your  time,  I  beg,  Mr.  Fane;  go 
back  to  the  Priory  and  the  high-born  ladies 
there.” 

“  You  are  as  thorough  a  lady  as  the  best 
of  them,  Miss  Mason,  if  you  will  pardon  my 
presumption  in  saying  so,  and  I  wouldn’t 
exchange  five  minutes  with  you  for  a  day 
with  the  fairest  of  them  !  ” 

He  told  the  truth — there  was  a  glow  on 
his  placid  face  very  unusual  there.  Polly, 
pretty  at  all  times,  was  tenfold  prettier 
when  thoroughly  angry.  The  haughty 
poise  of  the  head,  the  flashing  fire  in  the  blue 
eyes,  the  flush  on  the  oval  cheeks,  the  ring¬ 
ing  tones  of  the  clear  voice,  became  her  well. 

“  Some  one  has  offended — some  one  has 
insulted  you,  it  may  be,  Miss  Mason,  but  it 
was  not  I.  If  I  only  dared  put  in  words 
what  I  think  of  you  ;  but  no,  even  the  deep¬ 


est  admiration  may  sometimes  appear  imper¬ 
tinence.  Tell  me  you  are  not  angry  with 
me — I  could  not  bear  that,  Polly.” 

His  voice  softened  to  a  wonderful  tender¬ 
ness,  the  eyes  that  looked  at  her  were  full 
of  a  light  that  shot  the  words  home.  Mr. 
Fane  having  spent  the  past  four  years  at  the 
business,  was  "past  master  of  the  art  of  love 
a  la  mocle.  And  Polly’s  heart  stirred  up  for 
an  instant,  and  the  fiery  scorn  died  out  of 
her  face,  and  into  its  place  came  a  beautiful, 
tremulous  light ;  but  she  laughed  saucily 
even  while  moved. 

“  You  are  talking  treason  to  your  sove¬ 
reign,  Mr.  Fane.  What  would  Miss  Haut- 
ton  say  if  she  heard  you  ?  ” 

“Miss  Hautton  may  go  to  Paradise,  if 
she  likes.  What  is  Miss  Hautton  to  me  1  ”, 

“  The  future  Mrs.  Fane,  or  rumour  tells 
awful  stories  !  ” 

“  Rumour  does  tell  awful  stories,  always 
did.  If  I  cared  for  Miss  Hautton  would  I 
be  here  ?  Polly, you  must  sit  for  that  picture, 
only,  by  Jove,  1  shall  have  to  paint  you  for 
Queen  Eleanor,  if  you  look  as  you  do  just 
now.  Won’t  you  ask  me  in,  and  give  me 
some  tea,  please  ?  I  came  after  you  in  such 
haste  that  I  never  waited  for  luncheon.” 

“  What  ?  ”  Polly  cried,  “  has  it  taken  you 
since  one  o’clock  to  walk  three  miles?  Oh, 
Mr.  Fane,  don't  think  me  a  greater  goose 
than  you  can  help.  Come  in,  if  you  like, 
and  I  will  see  if  Rosanna  will  let  you  have 
the  tea.  ” 

“That  doesn’t  sound  too  hospitable,”  the 
artist  said,  “  but  when  one  is  very  anxious 
to  obtain  the  entree, one  must  not  stand  on  the 
order  of  his  invitation.  We  shall  have  the 
sittings  here,  Miss  Polly,  instead  of  at  the 
Priory,” 

Mr.  Allan  Fane  never  once  noticed  the 
faded  gingham  ;  he  went  into  the  house, 
meeting  a  rather  cool  reception  from  both 
Duke  and  Rosanna. 

Polly  was  all'mortal  man  could  desire,  and 
he  lingered  until  the  moon  was  up,  and  the 
loud-voiced  kitchen  clock  struck  nine.  The 
girl  went  with  him  to  the  gate  ;  the  moon 
shone  crystal  clear  ;  what  a  night  it  was  ! 
what  a  beautiful,  blissful  world  altogether  ! 
And  Rosanna  called  life  a  weary  prilrimage 
and  earth  a  vale  of  tears. 

“  May  I  come  again — and  very  soon, 
Polly?”  asked  Mr.  Fane,  holding  her  hand, 
and- looking  into  the  eyes  he  thought  bright¬ 
er  than  all  those  shining  stars  above. 

“  Certainly,”  Miss  Mason  responded  de¬ 
murely  ;  “  and  if  you  make  such  progress  at 
every  sitting  as  you  have  done  at  this, 
Mr.  Fane,  the  Fair  Rosamond  will  be 
completed  before  you  know  it.”  Her  clear 
laugh  rang  out,  the  truth  being  the  artist 
had  entirely  forgotten  Fair  Rosamond,  All,'  n 
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Fane  being  so  engrossed  by  Polly  Mason- 
He  lit  his  cigar  and  walked  home  through 
the  soft  summer  uight,  with  the  uneasy  con¬ 
viction  dawning  upon  him  that  he  was  fall¬ 
ing  helplessly  in  love.  There  had  been 
moments,  this  very  evening,  when  it  had  been 
all  he  could  do  to  restrain  himself  from 
snatching  her  to  his  breast,  resigning  all  the 
hopes  and  ambitions  of  his  life,  and  become 
■  possessor  of  those  wondrous  eyes  of  purple 
light,  that  darkling,  sparkling,  beauteous 
face,  that  saucy,  witching  smile. 

“  Jove  !”  he  exclaimed,  “  what  a  face  that 
girl  has  ! — what  a  pair  of  eyes  !” 

He  thought  of  Diana  Hautton  and  her 
three  thousand  a  year,  her  lofty  birth,  her 
blue  blood.  She  had  blue  eyes  too,  but  aris¬ 
tocratic  in  all  things,  Miss  Hautton  was 
aristocratically  near-sighted,  and  the  eyes 
were  wofully  dim  and  faded  by  comparison 
with  those  he  had  left. 

“  Why  wasn’t  I  born  with  two  thousand  a 
year?”  the  artist  thought,  moodily.  “I’d 
marry  that  girl  out  of  hand,  and  go  to  Italy, 
and  spend  the  remainder  of  my  days  lying  at 
her  feet,  looking  up  at  her  perfect  beauty, 
and  fancy  it  always  afternoon.  Or  why 
hasn’t  she  a  fortune  ?  My  pretty  Polly,  I 
fear  you  and  I  must  part.” 

Mr.  Fane  did  not  present  himself  at  the 
cottage  next  morning,  as  Polly  half  hoped  ; 
and  after  dinner,  putting  on  her  hat,  she 
strolled  up  to  see  her  friend,  Alice  Warren. 
If  Mr.  Fane  was  coming,  she  would  meet 
him  ;  or  if  he  went  to  the  house,  and  found 
her  out,  it  would  do  him  no  harm  to  wait. 
She  did  not  meet  him,  however,  and  on 
reaching  the  bailiff’s  abode,  she  found  Alice 
alone,  and  in  some  perplexity. 

“  What’s  the  matter,  Alice  ?”  Polly  ask¬ 
ed.  “  Where's  your  mother  ?” 

“  Mother’s  gone  to  Speckhaven  ;  father’s 
out  attending  his  business,  and  Bill’s  off  a- 
fishing  ;  and  here’s  a  message  from  father 
that  Billy’s  to  go  up  to  the  Priory  as  fast  as 
he  can.  There’s  a  sort  of  a  water  party,  and 
they  want  him  to  row  one  of  the  boats.” 

Miss  Mason  pricked  up  her  ears.  A  water 
party  !  this  was  why  Mr.  Fane  had  not  put 
in  an  appearance  that  morning.  Why  had 
he  told  her  nothing  of  this  ?” 

“  Mr.  Francis  and  Mr.  Guy  can  row,  but 
the  artistgentleman  -vou  know  him, Polly  — 
cannot,  and  Billy’s  to  row  his  boat.  What¬ 
ever  shall  I  do  ?” 

A  sudden  inspiration  flashed  across  Polly’s 
mind—  across  that  speaking  face  of  hers. 
She  could  row.  An  intense  curiosity  pos¬ 
sessed  her  to  see  how  Mr.  Fane  conducted 
himself  in  the  society  of  Miss  Hautton.  He 
had  told  her  yesterday,  in  the  plainest  tones, 
the  Honourable  Diana  was  nothing,  less  than 
nothing,  to  him.  Here  was  a  chance  to 


prove  his  truth  or  falsehood.  Alice  read  her 
mischievous  design  in  her  face,  and  clasped 
her  hands. 

“  Oh,  Polly,  don’t,”  she  cried  aghast. 

Only  six  weeks  before,  Polly  had  brought 
up  some  walnut  juice  and  hair-dye,  from 
among  Duke’s  theatrical  properties,  and  ar¬ 
rayed  herself  in  Billy’s  garments,  and  step¬ 
ped  down  to  call  upon  Hosanna,  and  actual¬ 
ly  sat  and  chatted  with  that  lady  full  twen¬ 
ty  minutes,  without  her  ever  discovering  how 
shamefully  she  was  being  imposed  upon. 
Polly’s  saucy  face  was  full  of  laughing,  rogu¬ 
ish,  reckless  delight  now,  at  the  prospect  of 
fun. 

“Don’t,  Polly  !”  pleaded  Alice.  “  Only 
think,  if  you  should  be  found  out.” 

“  I  shall  !”  said  Polly  ;  and  her  friend 
knew  that  “  I  shall”  was  as  unalterable  as 
the  law  of  the  Medes.  “And  I  won’t  be 
found  out.  If  I  am,  it  isn’t  a  hanging  mat¬ 
ter.  I  ll  go,  and  row  the  gentleman  who 
can’t  row  himself.  Get  the  walnut  juice 
and  hair- wash,  and  Billy’s  Sunday -go-to- 
meetin’s,  Alice  !” 

Dear,  fair,  sensitive  reader,  you  are  shock¬ 
ed,  I  am  sure  ;  but  please  remember  this 
shocking  little  madcap  was  only  sixteen,  as 
full  of  frolic  as  a  kitten  ;  and  even  you,  per¬ 
haps,  were  not  as  wise  at  sixteen  as  you  are 
now.  She  acted  on  impulse — all  the  evil 
and  misery  of  the  girl’s  after-life  came  from 
that.  She  acted  on  impulse  ;  she  never 
paused  to  think.  There  had  gone  into  the 
bailiff’s  house  a  pretty,  fair-haired  girl — 
there  came  out  a  swarthy-skinned,  black¬ 
haired  lad,  whose  straw  hat  was  very  much 
slouched  over  his  eyes,  whose  hands  were 
thrust  deep  in  his  jacket-pockets,  and  who 
walked  along  with  your  true  boy’s  swagger. 
Alice  looked  after  her,  in  laughing  wonder, 
not  un mixed  with  dismay. 

“  Her  own  mother  would  not  know  her,” 
the  bailiff's  daughter  thought  ;  “  but,  good 

gracious  !  if  she  should  be  discovered  1” 

This  dusky  boy,  who  might  have  served 
as  a  model  for  Murillo,  had  that  immortal 
be^n  alive,  sped  along  at  a  swinging  pace. 
Half  a  mile  on  he  came  face  to  face  with 
Mathew  Warren  himself. 

“  You,  Billy  !  you  hurry,”  called 
the  parent  gruffly.  He  recognized 
the  hat  and  jacket,  and  took  his  off¬ 
spring  for  granted.  “  Cut  across  them  mea¬ 
dows  now,  and  down  to  the  lake  like  fun. 
The  gentry’s  a- waitin’.  ” 

The  lad  bounded  across  the  meadows, 
every  pulse  tingling  with  excitement  and 
the  fun  of  the  thing.  For  the  impropriety 
— well,  did  not  Viola,  in  the  garb  of  a  page, 
follow  her  knight  to  the  wars  ?  And  did  not 
Helen  Mar,  in  male  attire,  penetrate  to  the 
prison  of  her  Scottish  chief  ?  and  was  not 
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Helen  Mar  but  one  remove  from  an  angel  ? 
If  pages’  costumes  were  the  correct  thing  for 
ladies  a  few  hundred  years  ago,  where  was 
the  great  harm  now  in  Billy’s  Sunday  jacket 
and  sit-upons  ? 

Amid  the  wooded  slopes  of  the  great  park 
lay  the  mere,  or  lake,  a  broad,  deep  sheet  of 
water,  embosomed  in  wooded  heights,  and 
with  two  small  islands  nestling  like  emeralds 
on  its  shining  breast.  These  islands  were 
famous  picnic  places,  and  the  present  desti¬ 
nation  of  the  party. 

There  were  three  boats.  As  Polly  sprang 
lightly  down  the  slope,  she  took  in  the  whole 
scene.  There  was  Mr.  Francis,  already 
launched  in  his  white  skiff,  with  Lady 
Charteris  and  a  Miss  Mortimer,  a  near 
neighbour  ;  there  was  Mr.  Guy,  with  Miss 
Maud  Charteris  and  two  other  young  ladies 
in  sky-blue  muslin  ;  and  there  was  Mr.  Al¬ 
lan  Fane,  standing  beside  Miss  Hautton, 
and  looking  helplessly  at  his  “  boat  upon  the 
shore.”  VV  hy  had  he  never  learned  to  row  ? 
Would  that  bailiffs  boy  never  come?  For, 
if  one  may  venture  to  use  such  an  expression 
with  regard  to  so  high-born  a  lady,  Miss 
Hautton  was  in  the  sulks.  Had  not  Francis 
Earlscourt  “  chafed  ”  Mr.  Fane  in  her  pre¬ 
sence  concerning  his  rustic  inamorata,  and, 
though  the  Honourable  Diana  was  disdain¬ 
fully  uplifted  and  indifferent  to  such  people, 
she  had  felt  a  sharp  pang  of  anger  and  jea¬ 
lousy.  Just  now  she  was  haughty,  frigid, 
and  all  Mr.  Fane’s  efforts  up  to  this  moment 
had  failed  to  melt  her. 

“  Thank  Heaven  !  ”  he  exclaimed  ;  “here’s 
that  boy  at  last.  You’re  sure  you  can  row, 
my  lad  ?  ” 

“  Quite  sure,  sir.” 

How  the  lad’s  heart  was  throbbing  under 
Billy’s  waistcoat  !  but  the  slouched  hat  hid 
the  eyes  that  flashed  so  wickedly. 

“  Permit  me  to  assist  you,  Miss  Hautton  ?” 
The  gentleman  spread  wraps,  and  helped 
his  scornful,  silent  liege  lady  in  with  tender- 
est  care.  “Shall  we  go  in  search  of  those 
■water-lilies  you  spoke  of  sometime  since, my 
dear  Miss  Hautton  ?  ” 

“  As  you  please,”  Miss  Hautton  answered, 
politely,  struggling  with  a  yawn  ;  “as  well 
one  place  as  another.” 

The  three  thousand  a  year  seemed  melting 
away  like  morning  mist.  The  young  man 
grew  alarmed  ;  he  might  be  in  love  with  a 
dozen  village  eirls,  but  when  it  came  to 
marriage,  Miss  Hautton  was  the  lady.  His 
attentions  redoubled,  his  voice  took  a  pa¬ 
thetically  tender  accent,  his  looks  might 
have  gone  to  a  heart  of  flint.  Ah  !  Polly 
knew  these  looks  very  well — they  were  his 
stock-in-trade,  given  to  all  alike.  He  had 
told  her  falsehoods,  then — he  was  the  suitor 
of  this  middle-aged  heiress.  A  red,  angry 


glow  began  to  burn  under  the  walnut-dyed 
skin.  Miss  Hautton  gradually  deigned  to 
relax.  The  afternoon  was  hot,  the  sunshine 
glorious,  no  one  could  be  very  frigid  long  in 
such  a  tropical  temperature.  The  patrician 
face  under  the  white  parasol  relented  into  a 
smile  at  some  especially  gallant  whisper  of 
the  gentleman. 

“  Bah  !  ”  she  said,  “  how  much  of  all  this 
is  real,  Mr.  Fane  ?  Does  your  little  farm¬ 
yard  nymph  appreciate  your  fine  speeches,  I 
wonder  ?  ” 

She  could  not  for  her  life  help  saying  it, 
and  yet  she  hated  herself  for  letting  him  see 
she  cared  enough  for  him  to  be  jealous.  Mr. 
Fane’s  face  lighted  perceptibly. 

“What!”  he  said,  with  his  frankest 
laugh,  “little  Polly  !  My  dear  Miss  Haut-  . 
ton,  she  is  only  a  handsome  child,  a  pictur¬ 
esque  model,  with  tawny  hair,  and  meltiug 
blue  eyes — a  model  for  Greuze.  I  have  set 
my  heart  on  making  the  ‘Rosamond  and 
Eleanor’  a  success,  and  hers  is  just  bhe  face 
I  want  for  my  Rosamond.  Who  would 
make  speeches  as  yon  call  them  to  a  little 
school-girl  ?  What  1  say  to  you — Diana  !  ” 
a  pause  before  the  name,  and  a  look,  “  I 
mean  !  ” 

“  If  you  want  water-lilies,  hadn’t  I  better 
take  you  there  ?”  called  the  voice  of  the  boy 
who  rowed,  at  this  juncture:  “they’re 
thick  there,  /  know  !  ” 

He  pointed  to  the  smaller  island  of  the 
two — the  other  boats  were  making  for  the 
larger.  And  under  the  straw  hat,  how  two 
bright  eyes  were  flashing. 

“Very  well,”  the  lady  said,  more  and 
more  gracious,  “let  us  go  there  then.” 

“  Billy”  rowedjwith  vicious  energy — full  of 
thoughts  of  vengeance.  “A  rustic  school¬ 
girl” — a  “picturesque  model,”  indeed! 
Perhaps  before  the  day  was  ended  she  would 
teach  this  matchless  deceiver  she  was  some¬ 
thing  more. 

The  smaller  island,  “  Lily  Island”  it  was 
called,  was  about  ten  minutes’  walk  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  and  two  hundred  yards 
distant,  either  from  the  shore  or 
the  other  island.  Polly  knew  this, 
also  that  Mr.  Fane  could  no  more  swim 
than  row,  and  a  vengeful  resolution  came 
into  her  wicked,  plotting  little  head. 

“  I’ll  give  you  plenty  of  time  to  make 
love,  and  propose,  Mr.  Allan  Fane,”  she 
thought  as  she  ran  her  skiff  ashore,  and 
leaped  out. 

Mr.  Fane  carefully  assisted  his  lady.  Was 
the  boy  sure  the  grass  was  not  wet,  that  the 
ground  was' not  marshy  ?  Yes,  the  boy  was 
positive  on  these  points,  and  led  the  way  to 
where  the  lilies  grew — at  a  point  directly 
opposite  the  landing,  with  pollard  willows 
and  alders  growing  thick  between. 
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“  Go  back  to  your  boat  and  wait  Tor  us, 
mv  lad,”  Mr.  Fane  said  ;  “  we  will  return 
in  an  hour  or  so.” 

“  Will  you  ?”  thought  the  youth  address¬ 
ed  ;  “  that  remains  to  be  seen.” 

The  artist  made  a  seat  for  the  heiress,  and 
began  filling  a  small  basket,  brought  for  the 
purpose,  with  lilies  and  wild  red  berries. 
He  did  not  mean  to  propose  just  yet — he 
rather  shrank  from  that  ultimatum,  and 
wished  to  postpone  his  fetters  as  long  as  pos¬ 
sible,  but  otherwise  he  was  all  the  most  ex¬ 
acting  lady-love  could  desire.  And  yards 
and  yards  away  over  the  shining  lake  the 
boy  and  the  boat  had  gone. 

Gone  !  Polly  rowed  straight  to  the  shore, 
moored  the  boat,  and  with  one  vindictive, 
backward  look  at  the  distant  green  speck, 
went  coolly  on  her  homeward  way. 

“  He  can’t  swim,  and  they  won’t  hear 
him  if  he  calls,”  thought  the  avenger. 
“  When  they  see  the  boat  here,  they’ll 
think  he’s  returned,  and  won’t  miss  them  for 
some  hours.  There’s  to  be  a  dinner  party 
to-night,  and  I  rather  think  two  of  the  guests 
will  be  late.” 

Polly  returned  to  the  bailiff’s,  doffed  Bil¬ 
ly’s  clothes,  washed  away  the  dye  and  wal¬ 
nut-juice,  and  went  home.  Rosanna  won¬ 
dered  at  her  variable  mood  for  the  rest  of 
that  day.  Sometimes  all  aglow  with  inward 
wrath,  and  again  bursting  into  inextin¬ 
guishable  fits  of  laughter. 

“Wrecked  on  a  desert  island,”  Polly 
thought.  “  I  wonder  how  they  find  them¬ 
selves  by  this  time  ?”  How,  indeed  ! 

The  lilies  were  gathered — the  lady  and 
gentleman  had  had  a  very  pleasant  tete-a-tete 
— the  sun  was  drooping  low — and  Miss 
Hautton  looked  at  her  watch.  Half-past 
five,  and  they  dined  at  seven — quite  time  to 
go  home  and  dress.  She  took  her  escort’s 
proffered  arm  and  went  across  the  island  to 
the  boat. 

To  the  boat,  indeed  !  the  boat  was  gone. 
The  deserted  pair  looked  blankly  around. 

“  What  does  this  mean  !”  Mr.  Fane  asked; 
“  where  could  that  little  wretch  have  gone?” 

He  left  the  lady  and  went  round  the  is¬ 
land.  All  in  vain  ;  no  trace  of  the  boat  or 
boy  remained.  He  ascended  the  highest 
point  of  the  island,  and  looked  across  to  the 
shore  ;  yes,  there,  moored  together,  were 
the  three  boats.  The  whole  party  had  re¬ 
turned — the  diabolical  urchin  had  got  tired 
waiting,  and  gone  off  ;  they  were  quite  alone 
— not  a  soul  to  be  seen  ! 

The  truth  burst  upon  Allan  Fane,  and  the 
curses,  not  loud,  but  deep,  that  followed, 
would  have  astonished  Miss  Hautton  could 
she  have  heardjjthem.  She  did  not  swear 
when  the  truth  was  broken  to  her,  but  a 
flush  of  ntolerable  annoyance  and  mortifica¬ 


tion  crimsoned  her  pale  face.  To  be  the 
subject  of  a  jest,  a  source  of  ridicule  and 
laughter,  was  beyond  all  things  a  horror,  to 
this  lady’s  pride.  And  would  not  this  story 
— this  being  deserted  on  an  island  with  Al¬ 
lan  Fane,  serve  to  keep  her  friends  in  merri¬ 
ment  for  months  to  come  ? 

“  What  is  to  be  done  ?”  she  asked,  trying 
to  repress  her  intense  anger  and  mortifica¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Fane  did  not  know;  he  was  out  of 
his  depth  altogether.  He  tried  shouting 
until  he  was  hoarse — all  in  vain — there  was 
none  to  hear.  And  the  sun  went  down, 
flushing  sky  and  lake  with  red  light,  and  the 
moments  wore  on,  and  with  each  Miss  Haut- 
ton’s  trouble  deepened.  Great  Heaven  !  she 
thought,  if  she  should  be  obliged  to  pass  the 
night  here  ! 

The  moments,  the  hours  passed — it  was 
past  eight.  The  evening  wind  arose,  chill 
from  the  far-off  German  Ocean,  the  wafm, 
red  glow  died  out  of  the  sky,  it  turned  cold 
and  gray.  A  ripple  darkened  the  g!as?y 
surface  of  the  lake— a  creeping  fog  was  ris¬ 
ing.  And  Diana  Hautton  covered  her  face 
with  both  hands,  aud  burst  into  tears  of 
rage,  and  shame,  and  fear.  But  relief  was 
at  hand — sent  by  the  wicked  plotter  himself. 
Billy — the  real  Billy,  despatched  with  a 
bribe,  and  a  promise  of  inviolable  secrecy, 
launched  one  of  the  skiffs,  and  reached  the 
island  just  as  the  darkness  of  night  was 
wrapping  sea  and  land. 

Mr.  Fane  sprang  upon  him  with  an  oath. 

“You  infernal  young  rascal!  wl  y  did 
you  play  us  this  trick  ?” 

Billy  wriggled  himself  free,  and  looked  up 
with  a  face  of  innocence. 

“  L6m  me  go.  I  didn’t  play  you  no  trick. 

I  an’t  been  here  to-day  afore.” 

And  looking  closely  at  him,  Allan  Fane 
knew  he  had  not.  And  then  there 
dawned  upon  him  a  thought,  a  wild  idea, 
but  a  true  one.  He  said  not  a  word.  He 
helped  Miss  Hautton  in  quite  meekty,  and 
did  not  speak  five  words  all  the  way  home. 

For  Polly,  she  laid  her  head  upon  her  pil¬ 
low  that  night  with  the  virtuous  pride  of  one 
who  has  brought  the  wicked  to  righteous 
retribution,  and  heaped  coals  of  fire  upon 
the  head  of  the  deceiver  and  slanderer. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

WHICH  TREATS  OF  LOVE’S  YOUNG  DREAM  AND 
OTHER  THINGS. 

“  Duchess,”  Mr.  Mason  said,  the  following 
morning,  as  he  arose  from  the  breakfast 
table,  “when  you’re  quite  finished,  and  got 
the  dishes  washed,  I  wish  you  would  step  up 
to  my  room  before  you  go  anywhere.  I  have 
a  proposal  to  make  to  you.” 
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“Oh  !”  said  the  Duchess,  “  a  proposal  of 
marriage,  Duke  ?” 

Paying  no  attention  to  this  flippant  in¬ 
quiry,  the  scene-painter  went  on  his  way  up¬ 
stairs,  to  his  own  peculiar  sanctum.  He 
was  unusually  grave  and  thoughtful  this 
morning,  as  Polly  might  have  noticed  had  she 
not  been  in  a  rather  spiritless  state  herself. 
The  reaction  that  always  follows  excitement 
had  set  in,  and  though  she  had  raged  and 
laughed  alternately  yesterday,  this  morning 
she  was  as  dull  as  Miss  Hautton  had  called 
her.  She  did  not  even  wonder  how  they  felt 
after  yesterday’s  adventure  on  the  island. 
Why  should  she  troulle  herself  to  think  of 
them — she  despised  her,  and  called  her 
ignominious  names,  and  he  was  amusing  him¬ 
self  with  her  rustic  simplicity,  and  laughing 
in  his  sleeve  at  the  effect  of  his  pretty 
speeches.  “  Only  a  handsome  model,”  in¬ 
deed  ! »  How  glad  she  was  she  had  never 
given  him  even  one  sitting  for  the  Fair  Ro¬ 
samond. 

The  breakfast  service  cleared  away  and 
the  little  dining-room  tidied,  she  went  up¬ 
stairs  wearily  to  the  painting-room.  The  pe¬ 
rennial  dabs  of  black  were  on  the  pretty  face 
and  hands,  and  she  looked  pale  and  listless. 
She  found  the  scene-painter  not  yet  at  work, 
but  sitting  before  a  small  shaving-glass,  con¬ 
templatively  rubbing  the  stubble  on  his 
chin. 

“  I  wonder  if  I  could  postpone  it  until  to¬ 
morrow,”  he  said  as  she  entered  ;  “  shaving 
makes  a  man  look  cleaner,  no  doubt,  but  it 
is  an  awful  bother.  Do  you  think  the  bristles 
will  be  too  strong,  if  I  waited  another  day, 
Duchess?” 

“  Mr.  Mason,  was  that  what  you  request¬ 
ed  me  to  come  up  here  to  decide  ?” 

“  No,  Duchess,  don’t  be  in  a  hurry.  ” 
Duke  turned  from  the  glass,  and  leaning  for¬ 
ward  looked  at  her.  How  pale  she  was  in 
the  garish  morning  light — how  dull  the 
brilliant  eyes — almost  as  dull  as  Miss  Haut- 
ton’s  own  ! 

“Duchess,  what’s  the  matter?  You’re 
getting  thin.  You’re  losing  your  appetite — 
you  only  took  two  cups  of  tea  this  morning 
and  three  rolls.  ” 

“  Do  you  usually  count  my  cups  of  tea  and 
the  number  of  rolls,  sir  ?”  cried  Polly,  firing 
up,  for  her  powerful  school-girl  appetite,  so 
unlike  her  heroines,  was  rather  a  sore  spot 
with  this  young  lady. 

“  You’re  getting  thinner  and  pale  ;  you’re 
losing  your  good  looks,  Miss  Mason.  You 
want  a  change,  and  you  shall  have  it. 
Duchess,  you  shall  go  to  boarding-school  !” 

“To  boarding-school,  Duke  !” 

“  To  boarding-school,  Duchess.” 

The  girl’s  face  flushed,  then  paled  ;  she 
walked  to  the  window,  and  looked  silently 


down  the  quiet  road.  To  boarding-scho°l  ■ 
Why,  it  had  been  the  dream  of  her  life  to  go 
to  school  hitherto,  but  Duke  clung  to  her 
bright  presence  with  an  almost  selfish  love, 
and  could  not  bear  to  part  with  her.  Now 
her  dream  was  realized,  she  was  to  go,  and 
her  first  sensation  was  one  of  blank  dismay. 

Her  silence,  her  rigid  attitude,  frightened 
her  guardian.  It  had  not  been  Lady  Char- 
teris’s  words  altogether  which  had  deter¬ 
mined  him  upon  this  step  ;  it  had  been  the 
attentions  of  Mr.  Allan  Fane  and  Polly’s 
evident  pleasure  in  them.  To  him  there 
was  something  almost  like  a  sacrilege— like  a 
desecration  of  holy  childhood— in  a  strange 
young  man  talking  of  love  and  passion  to  his 
little  sixteen-year  old  child.  He  would 
quietly  and  at  once  remove  her  from  danger. 
And  now  she  stood  here  pale — silent — and 
could  it  be  that  he  was  too  late  and  the  mis¬ 
chief  done  ? 

“  Duchess — Polly  !”  he  exclaimed  in  a 
frightened  voice,  “  you  always  wanted  to  go. 
Don’t  tell  me  you  are  going  to  object  now  /” 

She  turned  from  the  window,  and  the 
smile  he  loved  lit  up  her  face. 

“  No,  Duke,  I'm  not  going  to  object.  I’ll 
go  with  all  the  pleasure  in  life.  I  need 
school  of  some  kind,  goodness  knows — such 
an  ignorant,  wild,  good-for-nothing  wretch 
as  I  am.  Where  am  I  to  go  ?  ” 

“  To  Brompton — to  Miss  Primrose’s  estab¬ 
lishment.  Squire  Weldon’s  daughter  went 
there,  you  know.  And  I’ll  take  you  next 
week  if  you  think  you  can  be  ready.” 

“  That’s  a  question  for  Rosanna — /can  be 
ready  fast  enough  if  my  clothes  cau.  Can 
you  afford  it,  Duke  ?  It  will  cost  dreadfully, 
won’t  it  ?  ” 

“You  have  your  own  private  fortune. 
Miss  Mason,”  responded  Duke,  gravely  ;  “it 
shall  come  out  of  that.  Out  of  seven  hun¬ 
dred  you  can  spare  two  for  your  education,  I 
should  hope,  and  then  when  you  can  play  the 
piano  and  work  Berlin-wool  pincushions,  and 
are  five-and-twenty  years  old,  we  will  marry 
you  to  some  sensible,  middle-aged  profession¬ 
al  man — say  a  lawyer  or  a  doctor,”  conclud¬ 
ed  Duke,  with  a  ghastly  attempt  at  a  jest. 

Polly  frowned  and  turned  to  leave  the 
room. 

“  I  hate  sensible  men — I  abhor  middle- 
aged  lawyers  and  doctors,  and  I  shall  never 
marry — never  !  I’ll  be  an  old  maid  like  Ro¬ 
sanna  ;  and  if  Mr.  Hawksley  ever  returns 
from  those  savage  lands,  where  they  dig  gold 
out  of  the  ground  as  people  here  do  turnips, 
I’ll  keep  his  house  for  him  if  he  will  let  me. 
And  now,  as  I’ve  got  to  go  into  town  for  Ro¬ 
sanna,  I’ll  bid  you  good  morning,  if  you’re 
quite  done  with  me.” 

Polly  departed,  dressed  herself  mechani¬ 
cally,  and  went  on  Rosanna’s  commission. 
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The  bright  sunshine,  the  fresh  air  blew  away 
the  vapours  of  the  morning,  and  before  she 
had  been  fifteen  minutes  abroad  Polly  was 
herself  again.  Her  step  grew  elastic,  her 
eyes  bright,  her  cheeks  rosy,  her  smile  radi¬ 
ant.  Go  to  school  !  of  course  she  would,  and 
study  hard  too,  and  come  home  accomplished, 
a  piano-playing,  fire-screen  making,  Italian- 
singing,  crayon-drawing,  perfectly-finished 
young  lady.  Miss  Hautton  or  no  one  else 
should  call  her  an  ignorant  rustic  again. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  she 
reached  home,  and  the  first  person  she  beheld 
as  she  neared  the  cottage  was  Mr.  Allan 
Fane.  She  had  spent  the  whole  morning  in 
Speckhaven — dining  with  a  friend  there-  and 
now  as  the  western  sky  was  reddening,  she 
sauntered  homeward  trilling  a  song  in  very 
gladness  of  heart.  It  was  her  favourite  bal¬ 
lad  of  “  County  Guy,”  and  it  was  of  Guy 
Earlscourt  she  was  thinking  as  she  sang.  He 
reminded  her  of  the  heroes  of  her  books, 
with  his  darkly  handsome  face,  his  large 
Italian  eyes,  with  that  sleepy  golden  light  in 
their  dusky  depths,  and  his  smile,  that  not 
Mr.  Allan  Fane  or  his  brother  could  rival. 
She  was  heart-whole  where  the  artist  was 
concerned  in  spite  of  her  pique  and  mortified 
vanity — a  very  child  playing  at  being  in  love. 
And  there  was  all  a  child’s  audacity  in  the 
saucy  smile,  and  glance,  and  greeting  she 
gave  him  now. 

Allan  Fane  had  been  a  little  doubtful 
about  his  reception — ever  s@  little  uneasy. 
A  conviction  that  it  was  this  mischievous 
sprite  who  left  him  on  the  island  to  punish 
him  for  his  deception,  had  stolen  upon  him. 
As  he  met  that  brightly  defiant,  saucy  glance 
he  felt  certain  of  it.  She  looked  like  a  boy 
that  moment — a  bewitchingly  pretty  boy, 
and  the  blue  Greuze  eyes  flashed  with  the 
wickedest  fire  be  had  ever  seen  in  them. 
How  pretty  she  was  !  how  pretty !  how 
pretty  !  He  was  an  artist,  remember,  and 
an  adorer  of  beauty  in  all  things.  She  wore 
the  “  serviceable  drab  silk,”  but  she  had  lit 
herself  up  with  knots  of  cherry -coloured  rib¬ 
bon,  and  her  head,  with  its  yellow  curls, 
was  bare  to  the  red  sunshine.  She  was  swing¬ 
ing  her  hat  by  its  strings,  as  she  had  a  trick 
of  doing,  altogether  heedless  of  tan,  freckles, 
or  sunburn. 

“How  do,  Mr.  Fane?”  Polly  said,  with 
that  rippling  smile  ;  “  I  hear  you  had  a  de¬ 
lightful  water-party  to  Lily  Island  yester¬ 
day.  I  do  hope,  now,  you  didn’t  tire  your¬ 
self  too  much  rowing  in  the  hot  sun.  It’s 
lovely  on  Lily  Island,  isn’t  it  ?  ” 

She  was  quite  reckless  whether  he  knew 
of  her  masquerade  or  not.  What  was  he  to 
her — what  was  she  to  him?  Only  a  “  pic¬ 
turesque  model !  ” 

“  I  can’t  row,  Miss  Mason,  as  you  very 


well  know,  neither  can  I  swim.  As  you  are 
strong,  be  merciful.  Do  I  need  to  tell  you 
of  the  melancholy  accident  that  befell  me 
yesterday?  How  the  wicked  little  Charon 
who  rowed  our  boat  left  Miss  Diana  Hautton 
and  myself  alone  on  that  confounded  little 
twopenny  halfpenny  island  ;  how  Miss  Haut¬ 
ton  wept  with  anger  and  vexation  ;  how  I 
swore  inwardly  at  my  plight ;  how  the  sun 
set,  and  the  fog  rose,  and  it  was  half  past 
nine  at  night  before,  sadder,  wiser,  wetter, 
colder,  we  reached  the  Priory.  Ah,  Miss 
Mason  !  even  you  I  think  might  have  pitied 
us  if  you  had  beheld  our  forlorn  condition.” 

Polly  shrugged  her  shoulders  disdainfully. 

“  I  pity  no  one  who  is  deservedly  punish¬ 
ed.  It  was  only  just  retribution  for  some¬ 
thing  said  or  done.  I  am  quite  certain 
Charon  knew  what  he  was  about,  and  served 
you  right.  What  an  excellent  opportunity 
it  affords  you,  Mr.  Fane,  of  turning  knight- 
errant,  succouring  beauty  in  distress.  I  think 
you  should  feel  grateful  for  having  been 
left.” 

“  Knight-errantry  Vent  out  of  fashion  with 
Don  Quixote  ;  and  succouring  beauty  in  dis¬ 
tress — beauty  being  exemplified  by  Miss 
Hautton — is  a  role  I  shouldn’t  care  to  under¬ 
take.  Under  certain  circumstances,”  with 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  face  before  him,  “  I  can 
fancy  a  lifetime  spent  even  on  Lily  Island 
might  be  pleasant.” 

But  the  same  look  given  her  now,  had  been 
given  to  another  yesterday,  and  she  met  it 
with  a  ringing  laugh  : 

“  Don’t  you  think,  under  all  circum¬ 
stances,  Mr.  Fane,  you  would  row  over  to 
the  mainland  after  twelve  hours  or  so,  for 
the  vulgar  bread  and  butter  of  ever}7day  life, 
finding  love  and  lilies  pall  a  little  ?  No  ;  I 
forget  you  can’t  row\  Take  lessons,  sir,  be¬ 
fore  you  go  on  a  water-party  again.” 

“  I  will  take  lessons  in  anything,  Miss 
Mason,  if  you  wdll  teach  me.” 

His  face  flushed,  his  eyes  sparkled,  he  came 
a  step  nearer.  There  was  something  in  her 
manner  to-day  that  made  her  a  hundred¬ 
fold  more  bewitching  than  ever — a  sort  of 
reckless  defiance,  that  lit  her  face  with  a  new, 
bright  beauty. 

“  I  have  better  use  for  my  time,  sir.  In¬ 
stead  of  teaching,  I  am  toing  to  be  taught 
myself.  I  am  going  away  to  school.” 

“  Going  away  to  school  !” 

The  girl  laughed.  Coquetry  comes  natu¬ 
rally  to  most  pretty  wromen,  and  Polly  was  a 
coquette  born.  Somehow,  to-day  she  felt  as 
though  she  were  vastly  above  this  young 
man — older,  wiser — his  superior. 

“  If  I  had  said  ‘  going  to  Newgate,’  you 
could  not  look  more  blank.  Yes,  Mr.  Fane, 
I  am  going  away — going  to  school  in  London 
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— no,  Brompton — for  the  next  two  or  three 
years.  ” 

“  Two  or  three  years  !” 

He  did  look  blank.  The  possibility  of  her 
going  away  had  never  occurred  to  him.  He 
had  not  given  the  matter  much  thought,  but 
it  had  seemed  to  him  that  the  bright  sum¬ 
mer  months  would  go  on  like  this,  in  plea¬ 
sant  interviews,  and  delightful  sittings  for  his 
picture.  The  end  must  come  some 
time,  and  he  must  leave  this  girl  with  the 
tawny  hair  and  sapphire  eyes,  but  the  end 
had  only  been  glanced  at  afar  off,  and  be¬ 
tween  lay  a  golden  mist  of  long  delicious 
days  and  weeks.  And  now  she  was  going 
away,  and  there  broke  upon  Allan  Fane  the 
truth— that  he  was  in  love  ! — not  merely 
smitten,  but  in  love,  with  a  slim,  untutored 
little  girl,  with  the  manners,  when  she  chose, 
of  a  princess,  and  the  beauty  of  an  embryo 
goddess.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  after 
tenscore  flirtations,  Allan  Fane  was  in  love  ! 
He  was  white  as  a  sheet  ;  his  eyes,  his 
voice,  his  careless  attitude  changed  in  a  mo¬ 
ment.  The  girl  saw  it  with  wonder  and  de¬ 
light. 

“Yes,”  she  pursued,  mercilessly,  “lam 
going  away  in  a  few  days — as  soon  as  ever 
my  things  can  be  got  ready-^-and  I  am  wild 
to  be  gone.  Don’t  you  think  I  need  it,  Mr. 
Fane  ?  Even  ‘  a  picturesque  model  ’  is  the 
better  knowing  the  nine  parts  of  speech,  and 
how  to  spell  words  of  three  syllables.  When 
you  and  Miss  Hautton  go  to  St.  George’s, 
Hanover  Square,  please  send  me  the  Morn- 
ing  Post  containing  all  the  particulars — that 
is,  if  you  haven’t  forgotten  my  very  existence 
long  before  that  time.  ” 

“  I  shall  never  forget  you  !” 

He  spoke  the  truth.  Allan  Fane  never 
did  forget  her.  That  hour  came  back  to  him 
years  after  with  something  of  the  pang  he 
felt  then.  Weak,  selfish,  he  might  be,  and 
was,  but  the  pain  of  loss  was  there,  and  as 
bitter  as  though  he  had  been  a  stronger  and 
worthier  man.  That  hour  came  back 
many  times, in  his  after  life,  and  he  saw  little 
Polly  Mason  again  with  the  red  light  of  the 
sunset  on  her  sparkling  face,  and  the  gleams 
of  scornful  humour  in  her  flashing  eyes. 

“  You  wi>l  never  forget  me !”  she 
repeated  with  another  laugh,  that 
had  yet  a  quiet  tone  of  bitterness 
ini  it  ;  “  no,  I  suppose  the  memory  of 

the  little  picturesque  model,  with  the  tawny 
hair,  and  blue  Greuze  eyes,  may  serve  to 
amuse  you  and  Miss  Hautton  for  some  time 
to  come.  Pray  don’t  speak  in  a  hurry,  Mr. 
Fane,  as  I  see  you  are  about  to  do.  Who  would 
make  speeches  to  a  little  rustic  school-girl  ? 
What  you  say  to — Diana — you  mean.” 

She  had  remembered  his  very  -words,  and 
could  launch  them  back  now,  with  telling 


reprisal.  He  caught  her  hand  before  she 
was  aware,  and  held  it  fast. 

“  I  knew  it  was  you,  Polly,”  he  exclaim¬ 
ed;  “  oh,  wicked  fairy  !  to  come  in  disguise, 
and  overhear  my  meaningless  words.  Don’t 
you  know  that  in  society  we  may  pay  those 
sort  of  compliments,  and  make  these  empty 
speeches  to  ladies,  and  ladies  take  them  as 
matters  of  course,  and  never  think  of  them 
twice.  I  don’t  care  for  Diana  Hautton — I 
swear  to  you,  Polly,  I  don’t.” 

“  No,”  Polly  said  coldly — proudly — and 
trying  to  withdraw  her  hand.  “  I  dare  say 
you  don't  care  for  her,  but  you  are  going  to 
marry  her  all  the  same.  Please  let  go  my 
hand,  Mr.  Fane  ;  they  will  see  you  from  the 
house.” 

“  hat  do  I  care  if  they  do  ?  what  do  I 
care  if  all  the  world  sees  me  ?”  He  was 
quite  can ied  away  now  by  the  excitement 
of  the  chase,  and  his  face  was  flushed,  ea¬ 
ger.  “  Forgive  me,  Miss  Mason — Polly — if 
anything  I  inadvertently  said  has  wounded 
you.  Believe  me,  I  would  offend  a  hundred 
Miss  Hauttons  sooner  than  lose  your  good 
opinion.” 

“  My  good  opinion  can  affect  you  neither 
one  way  or  the  other.  You  are  a  gentleman, 
I  am — ” 

“  A  lady,  by  Heaven,  if  ever  I  saw  one.” 

“  An  ignorant  country  girl,”  Polly  went 
on,  a  tremor  now  in  her  clear  tones,  and  she 
looked  far  away  at  the  crimson  west  ;  “  not 
so  ignorant,  though,  as  to  be  deceived  by 
words  and  looks  from  you.  Our  paths  lie 
apart  ;  let  us  say  good-bye,  and  meet  no 
more.” 

“  Polly  !  what  a  cruel  speech  !” 

“  A  sensible  one,  Mr.  Fane.  Let  me  go, 
pray,”  rather  wearily.  “  See  !  you  have 
dropped  something  from  your  pocket.” 

It  was  a  tiny  morocco  casket, -which  lay  at 
his  feet.  He  picked  it  up,  opened  it,  and 
took  out  a  ring  that  blazed  in  the  sunshine. 
It  was  a  cluster  diamond.  The  next  instant 
he  had  repossessed  himself  of  Polly’s  hand, 
and  the  shining  circlet  shone  on  one  slim 
linger. 

He  lifted  the  hand  to  his  lips  and  kissed 
it  passionately — for  the  first — the  last  time. 

“  Wear  it,  Polly,  for  I  love  you.” 

Alas  !  for  man’s  truth  !  A  fortnight  ago 
that  ring  had  been  ordered  of  a  London 
jeweller  to  fit  the  finger  of  Diana  Hautton. 
He  meant  to  propose  down  in  Lincolnshire, 
and  this  was  to  be  the  pledge  of  the  betroth¬ 
al.  Only  an  hour  ago  the  London  express 
had  brought  it,  and  here  it  glittered  on  the 
finger  of  Polly  Mason  ! 

Heaven  knows  what  further  he  might 
have  said,  what  words,  what  promises  might 
have  been  exchanged  :  Polly  might  have  be¬ 
come  Mrs.  Allan  Fane,  perhaps,  and  thi 
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story  had  never  been  written,  for  the  great 
romance  of  this  young  woman’s  life  you  have 
yet  to  hear,  but  at  this  instant  (sent  there 
by  her  guardian  angel,  no  doubt)  there  ap¬ 
peared  upon  the  scene  the  gaunt  form  of 
Rosanna,  summoning  sharply  her  youthful 
charge  in  to  tea. 

She  tendered  no  invitation  to  the  gentle¬ 
man.  She  scowled  upon  him,  indeed,  as 
this  exemplary  lady  could  scowl.  Rosanna 
could  have  told  you  stories  fit  to  make  your 
hair  nse,  of  “Squires  of  high  degree,”  who 
came  a-courting  village  maids,  and  of  the 
dire  grief  and  tribulation  the  aforesaid  maids 
had  come  to,  in  consequence.  Polly  in  love, 
indeed  !  Polly  ! — who  had  taken  her  doll 
to  bed  yesterday,  as  it  were,  and  sang  her  to 
sleep  ! 

Mr.  Fane  lifted  his  hat  and  departed  at 
once.  The  girl  would  not  look  at  him;  she 
could  not  meet  the  glance  in  his  eyes.  Her 
face  was  burning,  her  heart  thrilling.  She 
hid  the  hand  that  wore  the  ring,  and  follow¬ 
ed  Rosanna  meekly  into  the  house.  On  the 
stairs  she  met  Duke,  and  Duke,  as  gravely 
as  in  the  morning,  summoned  her  into  his 
own  room.  Miss  Mason  felt  she  was  in  for  it. 

“  I  wouldn’t  let  that  young  man  dangle 
after  me  too  much,  if  I  were  you,  Duchess,” 
he  began.  “  He  isn’t  what  he  pretends  to 
be  ;  he’s  a  humbug,  you’ll  find  ;  a  false, 
fickle,  mean  humbug  !  His  father’s  a  very 
honest  man,  and  a  good  tailor — a  deuce  of  a 
screw,  though — but — ” 

“  Duke!”  Polly  cried  with  indignant 
scorn.  “  A  tailor  !” 

The  young  lady  said  it  in  much  the  same 
tone  as  you  or  I  might  exclaim  “  A  demon  !” 

“  Yes,  Duchess,  a  tailor.  I’ve  bought 
clothes  at  the  shop  in  Bond  Street  many  a 
time,  and  I’ve  seen  Allan  Fane  when  he  was 
a  pale-faced  little  shaver  in  roundabouts. 
He  doesn’t  remember  me,  of  course,  and  I 
don’t  care  about  renewing  the  acquaintance. 
He’s  a  tailor’s  son,  fast  enough,  and  I  dare 
say  it’s  the  only  thing  about  him  not  to  his 
discredit.” 

It  was  very  unusual  for  Duke  to  be  bitter, 
or  say  cruel  things  of  the  absent,  but  he  felt 
terribly  sore  on  the  subject  of  this  dandified 
artist,  with  his  shining  boots  aird  swell  hat, 
and  white  hands,  and  soft  voice,  making  a 
fool  o  his  little  Polly. 

“  He’s  a  humbug,  Duchess,  and  he’s  try¬ 
ing  to  get  that  middle-aged  Miss  Hautton  to 
marry  him.  She’s  rich  and  high-born,  and 
he’s  only  an  adventurer,  with  a  good  ad¬ 
dress  and  a  university  education.  Don’t 
take  his  pretty  books,  or  drawings,  or  sit  for 
him  as  a  model,  or  have  anything  to  say  to 
him — that’s  a  good  girl,  Duchess.” 

“  Have  you  anything  more  to  say,  Duke  ?” 
Polly  asked,  quite  meekly. 


She  felt  somehow  that  what  Duke  said 
was  true,  but  still— she  looked  at  her  ring, 
and  her  heart  thrilled  as  she  remembered 
his  words—  words  so  sweet  to  every  girl’s 
ear  and  heart — “  I  love  you  !  ” 

And  meantime  Mr.  Allan  Fane  walked 
home,  and  on  the  way  found  out  he  had  been 
mad,  and  a  fool.  What  had  he  done  ?  Given 
up  all  the  hopes  of  his  life  for  a  pretty  face 
with  blue  eyes.  Very  good  and  pleasant 
things  in  their  way,  but  not  available  as 
ready  cash  :  not  to  be  exchanged  for  good 
dinners,  horses,  opera-boxes,  and  a  house  in 
May  Fair.  What  had  he  done?  Dire 
alarm  filled  him  as  he  walked  along  ;  he 
cursed  his  own  folly  and  precipitancy  with  a 
fervour  good  to  hear.  Was  it,  after  all,  too 
late  yet  ?  He  had  not  asked  Miss  Polly 
Mason  to  be  his  wife. 

He  found  Miss  Hautton  walking  wearily 
round  and  round  the  great  fish  pond,  and 
joined  her  at  once. 

Miss  Hautton,  like  Miss  Mason,  informed 
him  she  was  going  away. 

“  Montalien  bores  me,  I  find,”  the  lady 
said,  carelessly  ;  “  more  this  year  than 
usual,  and  the  Duchess  of  Clanronald  is  go¬ 
ing  to  the'Italian  lakes,  and  urges  me  to — ” 
A  dreary  yawn  finished  the  sentence. 

The  Duchess  of  Clanronald  ! 

Her  Grace  of  Clanronald  had  a  nephew — 
rather  an  impoverished  nephew — who  had 
made  hard  running  last  year  for  the  Haut¬ 
ton  stakes.  No  doubt  he  would  go  to  the 
Italian  lakes,  too.  Starry  blue  eyes,  a 
witching,  gipsy  face,  a  supple  form,  and  six¬ 
teen  sunny  years,  are  very  well,  if  set  off 
with  diamonds  and  gilded  with  refined  gold. 
He  couldn’t  marry  Polly  Mason  ;  he  couldn’t 
turn  itinerant  portrait-painter  in  this  dull 
town,  and  merge  his  bright  individual  star 
of  self  into  a  shabby-hatted,  rate  paying, 
tax-fearing,  cradle-rocking,  family  man.  It 
was  written — it  was  his  fate — he  must  marry 
a  rich  wife  ;  and  so — alas  for  Polly  ! 

Before  Miss  Hautton’s  yawn  was  quite 
ended,  he  had  poured  forth  the  tale  of  his 
long  admiration,  and  implored  her  to  be  his 
wife  1 

The  rosy  light  of  the  sun  went  down,  and 
Diana  Hautton  lingered  by  the  fish  pond 
with  her  accepted  lover.  Her  accepted 
lover  ! 

He  was  pale  and  cold,  and  something  in¬ 
side  his  breast,  that  did  duty  for  a  heart,  lay 
like  a  stone,  but  he  lifted  one  of  the  Hon¬ 
ourable  Di’s  skin-cold  hands  to  his  lips  and 
kissed  it.  Cold  as  that  hand  was,  the  touch 
of  his  lips  seemed  to  chill  it. 

She  looked  at  him,  and  wondered  at  his 
pallor.  But  of  course  he  was  agitated  ;  he 
loved  her  so,  and  had  dreaded  a  refusal. 

They  entered  the  house  together  betroth- 
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ed,  a  satisfied  smile  ou  Miss  Hautton’s  lips. 
She  liked  him  very  much  ;  he  was  hand¬ 
some,  and  would  make  her  a  devoted  hus¬ 
band.  No  ring  glittered  on  her  finger — that 
would  be  remedied  speedily,  Mr.  Fane  whis¬ 
pered. 

And  three  miles  off  a  young  girl ;  younger, 
fairer  even  than  the  Honourable  Diana 
Hautton,  stands  watching  that  rosy  light  in 
the  sky  as  it  sparkles  and  flickers  on  the 
diamond  circlet  on  her  finger.  And  the 
happy  glow  is  in  her  eyes,  the  happy  smile 
still  lingers  on  her  face,  when  all  the  sky  is 
dark. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

HOW  ROBERT  HAWKSLEY  KEPT  HIS  WORD. 

It  was  the  third  day  after  Polly  Mason 
stood  at  the  parlour  window,  looking  list¬ 
lessly  enough  up  and  down  the  deserted 
country  road.  There  was  little  to  be  seen, 
there  were  few  abroad.  The  fine  June  wea¬ 
ther,  that  had  lasted  steadily  for  over  a 
fortnight,  had  broken  up- — yesterday  it  had 
rained  all  day  and  all  night  ;  to-day  it  had 
ceased,  but  still  a  sullen,  leaden  sky  frowned 
darkly  ou  a  sodden  earth  and  muddy  roads 
and  lanes.  A  weak,  complaining  wind  wail¬ 
ed  up  from  the  sea  to  the  young  girl  at  the 
window — all  seemed  the  very  abomination 
of  desolation.  Within,  things  were  in  har¬ 
mony — Rosanna  was  laid  up  with  toothache, 
Duke  had  quarrelled  with  his  employers  of 
the  Lyceum,  and  was  out  of  spirits,  and  Al¬ 
lan  Fane  had  never  once  been  near  the  cot¬ 
tage  since.  There  are  times  in  all  our  lives 
when  everything  goes  wrong,  days  that  are 
cold  and  dark  and  dreary,  when  there  seems 
neither  joy  on  earth  nor  hope  in  heaven. 

Allan  Fane  had  not  been  near  the  cottage 
since — that  was  th<s  blank  thought  upper¬ 
most  in  the  girl’s  mind  as  she  stood  there. 
“  He  will  be  here  to-day,”  was  her  first 
thought,  on  the  morning  after  he  had  given 
her  the  ring,  and  her  eyes  and 
face  had  glowed  with  such  a  new 
baptism  of  beauty  all  day  that 
Duke  and  Rosanna  had  looked  at  her  in 
wonder,  and  felt  inclined  to  be  resentful 
that  the  thought  of  leaving  them  and  going 
to  school  should  produce  such  rapture.  A 
fever  of  restlessness  held  her  all  that  day  and 
the  next — -a  fever  that  burned  in  her  eyes 
and  on  her  cheeks,  and  took  away  appetite 
and  rest.  And  he  never  came.  Another 
day,  another  night,  his  ring  still  flashed  upon 
her  finger,  his  words  still  rang  in  her  ears, 
his  kiss  still  burned  on  the  hand  that  wore 
the  diamond,  but  he  never  came.  What  did 
it  mean  ?  W  as  he  ill  ? — had  he  gone  away 
suddenly  ? — why  did  he  not  come  ?  Another 
time  she  would  have  put  on  her  hat  and  gone 


up  to  the  bailiff’s  house — she  woulcl  be  sure 
of  ascertaining  there  ;  but  a  new,  strange 
timidity  had  taken  possession  of  Polly.  She 
did  not  care  to  stir  out — even  to  go  shopping 
with  Rosanna,  for  her  new  clothes — heavenly 
occupation  at  any  other  time.  She  just  wan¬ 
dered  about  the  house — no  flying  footsteps, 
no  trills  of  song,  no  banging  of  doors,  no 
breezy  rushing  up  and  down  stairs  all  day 
long.  The  restless  fervour  held  her,  but  she 
said  nothing,  only  waited,  strangely  quiet 
and  docile. 

On  the  third  day,  reaction  and  lassitude 
followed.  Rosanna  was  cross  with  toothache, 
Polly  worked  about,  and  listened  to  her 
dreary  complainings  as  she  listened  to  the 
sobbing  rain  and  wind.  A  presentiment  of 
evil  tcfok  possession  of  her — she  felt  thaj  in 
the  very  hour  he  had  told  her  he  loved  her, 
Allan  Fane  had  deserted  her  for  ever  ! 

She  did  not  love  him — no,  the  surface  of 
the  lake  is  rippled  by  many  a  passing 
breeze,  but  the  storm  that  stirs  it  to  its  very 
depths  comes  but  rarely.  She  did  not  love 
him,  save  as  she  loved  Ivanhoe,  Clive  New- 
come,  and  Co.  He  was  the  hero  of  one  of 
her  pet  stories — stepped  out  of  the  leaves 
into  real  life — the  first  well-dressed,  well¬ 
looking,  well-mannered  young  man  who  had 
paid  her  attention.  Polly  wanted  to  be  a 
lady — he  could  make  her  that — he,  a  gentle¬ 
man  who  had  taken  his  degree  at  Oxford, 
the  friend  and  guest  of  Lord  Montalien. 
Had  he  been  faithful,  her  whole  heart  might 
have  gone  out  to  him — such  a  great,  loyal, 
loving  heart,  as  she  could  have  given  !  But 
it  was  her  girl’s  vanity  that  bled  now,  her 
woman’s  pride  was  up  in  arms.  He  had 
taken  her  fancy — -not  for  one  second  her  heart, 
but  the  pang  of  loss  and  cruel  humiliation 
was  there  all  the  same  !  She  had  been  fool¬ 
ed,  and  she  was  intensely  proud,  and  felt 
her  wound  bitterly. 

She  turned  wearily  away  from  the  window, 
at  a  call  from  Rosanna  for  cotton  wool  for 
that  jumping  toothache.  “  And  if  it  doesn’t 
hold  up  in  an  hour,”  she  said,  with  a  venge¬ 
ful  glance,  “  I’ll  go  straight  into  Speckhaven 
and  have  it  out  !  I'm  not  going  to  be  made 
miserable  by  a  double  tooth.  Polly,  there’s 
a  knock  at  the  door.” 

Polly’s  heart'gave  a  leap.  At  last !  surely 
this  was  he  !  She  stood  stock  still,  with  the 
cotton  wool  in  her  hand.  Duke  came  out  of 
the  painting  room  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  and 
opened  the  house-door.  A  portly  lady  in 
a  black-silk  dress  stood  there,  a  comfortable¬ 
looking  basket  in  her  hand — no  less  a  lady 
than  Mrs.  Hamper,  the  housekeeper  at  the 
Priory. 

Mrs.  Hamper,  as  a  visitor  of  distinction, 
was  ushered  into  the  parlour,  whither  Ro¬ 
sanna  and  Polly  followed.  Mrs.  Hamper 
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might  not  be  the  rose,  but  she  dwelt  near 
that  splendid  flower — she  was  not  Allan  Fane, 
but  she  brought  news  of  him,  no  doubt. 
She  would  know  now  whether  he  were  ill,  or 
false,  and  Polly  sank  on  a  low  chair,  and 
leaned  her  head  in  a  weary  way  against  the 
back.  Her  pretcy  face  had  dark  circles 
under  the  eyes,  and  looked  wanner,  it  seem¬ 
ed  to  the  housekeeper,  than  she  had  ever 
seen  it. 

“  You’re  not  looking  well,  Polly,”  she  re¬ 
marked,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  that  colour¬ 
less,  small  countenance.  “  You’re  bilious, 
or  growing  too  fast,  may  be.  Growing  girls 
are  always  thin — I  tell  Lady  Charteris,  Miss 
Maud  will  be  less  pale  and  puny  when  she 
grows  up.  I’ve  brought  you  some  hapjpcots, 
and  peaches,  my  dear,  which  I  know  you’re 
uncommon  fond  of  both.”  She  opened  her 
basket,  displaying  a  tempting  heap  of  fruit. 
Polly  thanked  her,  but  rather  spiritlessly  ; 
still,  she  liked  peaches  and  apricots,  but 
there  were  other  things  she  liked  better. 

“  And  how  are  all  the  gentry  at  the  great 
house,  Mrs.  Hamper?”  Duke  enquired. 
“  Lord  Montalien  got  back  from  town  yet?” 

“  No,  my  lord  had  not  got  back  yet,  and 
everybody  was  well  at  the  great  house.  The 
latest  news — but,  of  course,  Polly  had  heard 
it  long  ago  from  Alice  Warren  ?  ” 

“No,  Polly  had  heard  nothing  ;  the  rainy 
weather  had  kept  her  in-doors,  and  she  was 
very  busy  getting  ready  to  go  away  to  board¬ 
ing  school.  What  was  the  news  ?  ” 

Her  heart  thrilled  as  she  asked  the  ques¬ 
tion.  She  knew  it  was  news  of  Allan 
Fane. 

“  Why,  the  engagement  of  the  Honour¬ 
able  Miss  Hautton  to  Mr.  Allan  Fane. 
Which,”  Mrs.  Hamper  said,  folding  her  arms 
on  her  fat  stomach,  “  I  think  myself  it’s 
a  lowering  of  a  hearl’s  granddaughter  to  go 
and  marry  a  hartist,  but  then  she  ain’t  as 
young  as  she  was,  and  never  abeauty  at  best 
of  times;  and  he’s  a  very  pleasant-spoken, 
good-looking,  young  gentleman,  and  free  of 
his  money,  1 11  say  that  for  him,  and  the 
family  is  willin’,  and  it's  been  looked  forward 
to  this  some  time.  He  proposed  to  her  on 
Tuesday  hevening  last,  and  he’s  going  to 
haccompany  her  to  Hitaly  shortly  for  the 
July  and  Haugust  months.” 

The  housekeeper  paused  for  breath,  her 
eyes  fixed  curiously  on  Polly’s  face.  Was  it 
altogether  to  deliver  the  fruit  Mrs.  Hamper 
had  stepped  out  of  her  way  to  visit  Mr. 
Mason’s?  It  was  no  secret  iu  the  servants’ 
hall  at  the  Priory  how  Mr.  Fane  was 
running  after  little  Polly  Mason,  or 
that  Miss  Hautton  was  jealous. 
She  liked  Polly,  this  fat,  fair,  and  forty  Mrs. 
Hamper,  but  she  looked  with  expectant 
eagerness,  at  the  same  time,  for  some  sign, 


some  token,  some  cry  of  pain.  There  w; 
none.  The  pale  face  kept  its  tired  look  ;  tl 
long,  dark  lashes  veiled  the  blue  eyes ;  M 
Allan  Fane  might  have  been  Mr.  Julir 
Caesar,  dead  aud  gone,  for  all  emotion  th; 
still  face  and  form  showed. 

Duke  looked  at  her  too,  in  wonder  an 
pride  at  her  “  plnck.”  “  Blood  will  tell, 
he  thought;  “she’s  like  her  mother — read 
to  die  game  !” 

“  The  engagement  has  been  publicly  ai 
nounced  then  ?”  Rosanna  said.  “  Wi 
they  be  married  soon — will  the  wedding  t 
at  the  Priory  ?” 

“  Oh  dear,  no,”  answered  Mrs.  Hamper 
“  they  won’t  be  married  here — in  Londc 
most  likely,  next  spring;  but,  of  course,  n< 
think  of  that  is  settled  yet.  Mr.  Fane  wi 
wait  until  my  lord  comes  home  and  speak 
to  him  as  Miss  Hautton’s  nearest  relative 
though  the  young  lady’s  quite  hold  enoug 
to  hact  for  herself.  I  say  again  it’s  a  grer 
match  for  him — honly  a  poor  hartist — 
hearl’s  granddaughter,  and  three  thousan 
a  year.  ” 

An  earl’s  granddaughter,  and  three  thoi 
sand  a  year  !  And  Polly  had  thought  he  wa 
in  love  with  her,  and  would  be  charmed  t 
hear  of  her  seven  hundred  pounds  !  A  crusl 
ing  sense  of  her  own  insignificance,  povert} 
ignorance,  low  birth^  stunned  her.  What 
little  fool  she  had  been  not  to  know  from  th 
first  he  had  been  only  amusing  himself  wit 
her  simplicity  and  vanity  !  She  clenched  th 
hand  that  held  the  ring  firmly  but  unseei 
and  her  face  still  kept  its  utter  indifferent 
He  had  proposed  on  Tuesday  evening,  an 
on  Tuesday  afternoon  he  had  told  her  h 
loved  her,  and  had  given  her  that  ring.  H 
had  gone  straight  from  her  to  Miss  Hautton 
and  asked  her  to  be  his  wife,  and  they  ha* 
laughed  together,  most  likely,  over  the  love 
scene  with  the  country  girl — the  little  con 
ceited  rustic  so  easily  gulled  !  Traitor  !  cow 
ard!  The  little  white  teeth  clenched — i 
looks  had  been  lightning,  and  Allan  Fan 
there,  he  had  never  left  the  house  alive. 

Mrs.  Hamper  rose  to  go,  just  a  trifle  dis 
appointed.  She  had  looked  to  see  the  anger 
mortification,  sorrow  on  Polly  Mason’s  face 
and  she  had  seen  nothing.  The  girl  had  hear* 
the  news  with  utter  indifference.  Perhap 
the  storiesof  the  servants’ hall  were  unfound 
ed  after  all.  It  was  quite  clear  that  Polh 
had  sense,  and  thought  nothing  about  him 

Duke  accompanied  the  portly  lady  to  th* 
door,  and  saw  her  out.  When  he  returnee 
to  the  parlour  he  found  Polly  sitting  in  th* 
same  attitude,  her  head  lying  wearily  back 
her  eyes  closed,  her  hands  folded,  so  unlik* 
herself. 

“  Will  you  come  to  the  Lyceum  to-night 
Duchess  ?”  Duke  said,  after  a  long,  blanl 
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pause — so  gently  he  said  it.  He  was  not 
sentimental  in  any  way.  he  had  never  wanted 
to  marry  anybody  in  his  life  ;  yet  by  some 
prescience  now,  he  knew  just  as  well  how 
his  little  girl’s  heart  was  bleeding,  as  though 
the  “  loved  and  lost  ”  business  had  been  as 
familiar  to  him  as  the  scraping  of  his  violin. 
“  They’re  bringing  out  a  new  comedy  in 
three  acts  :  ‘  The  Prince  of  Pipesandbeers- 
bad,’  and  there’s  a  screaming  farce  to  follow. 
Come,  and  have  a  good  laugh  before  you  go 
to  Miss  Primrose  and  the  blackboard.” 

The  girl  looked  up  at  him  with  a  kind, 
gi’ateful  glance.  “  Thank  you,  Duke,  I’ll 
go  if  Rosanna  can  spare  me,  and  her  wisdom- 
tooth  stops  aching.” 

The  scene-painter  went  back  to  his  work. 

“  Thank  God  1”  he  thought,  “  she  doesn’t 
care  for  the  puppy  !  I’m  not  ordinarily  of 
a  pugilistic  nature,  and  don’t,  as  a  rule,  let 
my  angry  passions  rise,  but  if  I  could  give 
Mr.  Allan  Fane  a  sound  kicking  on  the  oc¬ 
casion,  I  think  it  would  do  us  both  good  !” 

Rosanna  went  to  bed,  groaning  dismally. 
Polly  took  her  sewing  and  sat  down  by  the 
window.  The  wind  grew  wilder,  the  leaden 
sky  darker  as  the  afternoon  wore  on,  the 
rain  drops  began  pattering  once  more  against 
the  glass.  And  in  the  young  girl’s  breast, 
as  she  sat,  her  needle  flying,  a  sharp  and 
cruel  pain  ached.  She  had  been  fooled,  de¬ 
ceived,  laughed  at,  her  woman’s  pride  hurt 
to  the  core — she  could  never  again, 
her  life  long,  have  the  same  perfect  faith  in 
man  or  woman.  She  had  lost  something,  the, 
ineffable  bloom  of  perfect  innocence 
and  childlike  trust,  and  Allan  Fane’s  was 
the  hand  that  had  brushed  it  off. 

“How  dare  he  !  how  dare  he  !”  she 
thought,  her  little  hand  clenching  again  ; 
“  how  dare  he  trifle  with  me  sq  !  ” 

She  sat  there  for  over  an  hour,  her  anger 
rising  and  swelling  with  every  instant.  The 
rainy  twilight  was  falling,  when  suddenly 
there  came  a  knock  at  the  door.  She  knew 
that  knock;  her  work  dropped,  but  before 
she  could  rise,  the  door  was  opened,  and  the 
visitor,  hat  in  hand,  walked  in.  He  had 
come  at  last  ! 

Allan  Fane  stood  before  her,  his  light 
summer  overcoat  wet  with  rain,  his  high 
riding- boots  splashed  with  mud,  pale,  paler 
than  herself  1 

Why  had  he  come  ?  He  could  not  have 
told  you  he  could  not  stay  away,  though  he 
dreaded,  coward  that  he  was,  to  face  her  ! 
He  had  given  her  up,  basely,  weakly,  sel¬ 
fishly,  but  he  must  look  once  more  into 
those  matchless  blue  eyes,  though  the  fiery 
scorn  of  their  glances  slew  him.  And  per¬ 
haps,  too,  he  thought  she  might  not  know 
the  truth.  He  could  not  stay  away.  It 
might  be,  it  must  be,  the  last  time,  but  once 


again  he  must  look  upon  the  lovely  face  of 
Pollv  Mason  ! 

His  first  glance  at  her,  as  their  eyes  met, 
told  him  she  knew  all.  She  rose  up  and 
stood  before  him  !  Even  in  the  fading  light 
he  could  see  the  streaming  fire  in  her  eyes, 
the  scornful  curl  of  her  handsome  lips.  The 
regal  grace  of  mien  that  was  this  girl’s  chief 
charm  always,  had  never  been  half  so  up¬ 
lifted  as  now  !  She  spoke  first — he  could 
not  have  uttered  a  word. 

“  You  have  come  for  my  congratulations, 
Mr.  Fane,”  she  began  in  a  clear,  ringing 
v6 ice,  that  had  neither  quiver  nor  tremor  in 
it.  “  I  hear  you  are  engaged  to  the  Hon¬ 
ourable  Diana  Hautton.  Well  !  you  have 
them  !  It  is  an  eminently  suitable  match  in 
e«ery  respect :  age,” — with  cruel  emphasis — 
“  birth,  fortune,  rank,  and  all  !  ” 

He  looked  at  her  with  horror-struck  eyes. 
What  did  she  mean  b;y  that  stinging  sneer  ? 
Did  she  know  of  that  Bond  Street  shop  ? 
Oh,  impossible  !  it  was  a  random  shot  that 
had  hit  home. 

“  It  is  not  every  day,”  pursued  Miss  Ma¬ 
son,  with  a  smile  that  stung  him,  “that  the 
son  of  a  London  tailor  gets  an  opportunity 
of  marrying  an  earl’s  granddaughter  !  Ah  ! 
you  feel  that,  Mr.  Fane  !  ”  with  a  scornful 
laugh.  “I  know  your  secret,  you  see,  so 
carefully  guarded !  But  don’t  be  alarmed.  I 
won’t  go  to  the  Priory,  and  tell  Miss  Haut¬ 
ton.  I  am  afraid,  as  devotedly  as  she  is  at¬ 
tached  to  you,  she  might  jilt  you  if  she 
knew  it.  I  won’t  tell,  Mr.  Fane,  and  I  wish 
i  you  every  happiness  so  suitable  a  match  de¬ 
serves— if  the  poor  scene-painter’s  poor  rela¬ 
tion  may  presume  to  offer  congratulations  to 
a  gentleman  of  Mr.  Fane’s  standing  !  And 
this  ring,  which  you  so  kindly  forced  upon 
my  acceptance  the  night  before  last,”  her 
voice  faltered  for  the  first  time,  “  permit  me 
to  return  it.  If  you  haven’t  purchased  an 
engagement  ring  for  Miss  Hautton,  I  dare 
say  you  might  make  this  answer.” 

He  broke  down.  He  was  of  a  weak  na¬ 
ture,  impressionable  as  wax,  but  as  strongly 
as  it  was  his  nature  to  love  any  one  but  him¬ 
self,  he  loved  this  girl. 

He  broke  down  as  a  woman  might — his 
face  hidden  in  his  hands— his  voice  faltering, 
and  asked  her  to  forgive  him. 

She  stood  and  looked  at  him  —  rage, 
wounded  pride,  humiliation,  scorn,  pity,  all 
in  her  glance.  If  she  had  never  been  beauti¬ 
ful  before  she  was  beautiful  in  this  moment. 

“Forgive  you  !”  she  repeated,  and  the 
hard  ring  died  out  of  her  voice  and  a  great 
pathos  followed.  “You  ask  me  to  forgive 
you  !  Well,  Mr.  Fane,  I  will  try.  It  is  not 
,  that  I  care  for  you  much — no,  Allan  Fane,  I 
know  now  I  never  cared  for  you,  but  you 
have  hurt  me  all  the  same.  I  shall  never 
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have  the  same  faith  in  mankind  again — I 
seem  to  have  lost  my  youth  in  the  moment 
it  became  mine.  You  have  acted  badly  to 
me — badly  !  badly  !  ” — the  fire  that  pan  only 
blaze  in  blue  eyes  flashed  from  hers  now—  ! 
but  I  will  try  and  forgive  you  if  I  can.  Take 
your  ring  !  ” 

“  I  cannot,  oh,  Polly  !  ” 

She  flung  it  at  his  feet  in  a  sudden  tem¬ 
pest  of  fury — the  quick  fury  of  a  very  child. 

“  Don’t  ever  call  me  Polly — how  dare  you 
do  it  ?  Take  your  ring  this  moment,  or  I 
will  walk  straight  .  out  of  this  house  up  to 
the  Priory,  and  tell  Miss  Hautton  every 
word  !  And  your  books,  and  your  drawings 
— here  they  are — everything  you  ever  gave 
me,  except  the  flowers, and  those  I  threw  into 
the  tire  an  hour  ago.  Take  them,  I  command 
you,  Mr.  Fane  !  ” 

What  could  he  do  but  obey  ?  He  was 
afraid  of  her  in  that  hour — afraid  of  her  even 
if  she  had  not  known  his  secret,  but  that 
made  him  her  abject  slave.  He  took  the 
ring,  he  took  the  little  package,  and  a  very 
sorry  figure  the  conquering  hero  cut  in  the 
hour  of  his  triumph.  It  struck  Polly’s  sense 
of  the  ludicrous.  In  all  tragedies  do  not  the 
elements  of  the  ridiculous  linger  ?  and  she 
burst  out  laughing,  with  the  passionate  tears 
still  in  her  eyes. 

“You  look  like  a  colporteur  going  his 
rounds  with  tracts.  Don’t  let  me  detain  you 
an  instant  longer,  Mr.  Fane  ;  Miss  Hautton 
may  want  you.  Yon  have  had  your  sport  ; 
and  a  verdant  little  country -girl  has  helped 
while  away  a  summer  holiday,  so  there  is  no 
need  to  linger  now  ;  I  have  congratulated 
you,  and  given  you  your  belongings  back, 
and  now  the  sooner  we  say  good-bye  the 
better.” 

She  made  him  a  bow — Miss  Hautton  could 
never  have  surpassed  it,  in  grace  or  inso¬ 
lence,  and  walked  straight  out  of  the  room. 
And  Allan  Fane  left  the  house,  and  coming 
to  the  garden  well  flung  his  bundle 
of  books  to  the  bottom.  He 
might  have  flung  the  ring  after, 
but  diamond  rings  cost,  and — and  so  he  put  it 
in  his  pocket,  and  went  back  to  his  high¬ 
born  bride.  And  an  hour  after  he  placed  it 
on  her  finger,  and  Diana  deigned  to  say  she 
thought  it  “  rather  pretty.” 

Duke,  from  his  upper  window,  saw  the 
young  man  corne  and  go,  and  waited  anx¬ 
iously  for  supper-time  and  a  pretext  to  go 
downstairs. 

Rosanna’s  afHicted  molar  also  gave  over 
aching  about  that  time,  and  the  brother  and 
sister  met  in  the  small  dining  room. 

Polly  had  got  tea — the  table  was  set,  the 
toast  buttered,  the  lamp  lit,  the  kitchen 
stove  burning  cheerily.  For  the  girl  herself, 
she  was  quite  white,  quite  still,  very  silent, 


and  the  blue  eyes  looked  weary  and  heavy, 
j  She  was  more  womanly  than  Duke  had  ever 
seen  her,  but  he  sighed  as  he  looked  at  her. 

“  I  suppose  she’s  better  so,”  he  thought  : 

;  “  quiet  and  young-lady-like  ;  but  I  think  I’d 
M  mner  have  my  wild  little  girl  playing  Fish¬ 
er’s  Hornpipe  on  the  fiddle,  or  even  singing 
‘  The  Night  before  Larry  was  stretched.’  ” 

“  Rosanna  noticed  the  pale  cheeks,  the 
silence,  and  the  lack  of  appetite. 

“That  child  is  growing  bilious, ’’the  el¬ 
der  lady  remarked,  with  her  strong  glare  fix¬ 
ed  on  shrinking  Polly,  “  or  about  to  have  an 
attack  of  jaundice.  People  always  turn 
green  and  fall  into  low  spirits  before  jaun¬ 
dice.  Do  you  feel  a  general  sinking  all  over, 
Polly,  and  an  inclination  to  cry?” 

Polly  looked  at  Duke  and  burst  out  laugh¬ 
ing — rather  hysterically,  though. 

“  I  don’t  feel  the  least  inclined  to  cry, 
Rosanna,  thank  you,”  she  said,  defiantly, 
and  her  eyes  had  a  dry,  tf  arless  glitter.  “  I 
know  what  you  want,  but  you  shan’t  vic¬ 
timize  me.  I  won’t  take  herb-tea,  or,  hot 
baths,  or  vegetable  pills,  or  any  of  the  nos¬ 
trums  you  like  to  drench  poor  sick  mortals 
with.  Let  me  alone,  Rosanna.” 

She  left  the  room  as  she  spoke.  Duke 
looked  wistfully  after  her.  * 

“  Let  her  alone,  Rosanna,”  he  repeated, 
“  it’s  the  best  thing  you  can  do.  I  know 
what’s  the  matter,  and  herb-tea  won’t  cure 
her.  She  is  fallen  into  low  spirits,  as  you 
remarked,  and  I’ll  take  her  to  see  our  funny 
new  piece  at  the  Lyceum,  to-night,  to  fresh¬ 
en  her  up  a  bit.  ” 

It  raiDed  still,  but  Polly  never  minded 
rain,  and  taking  Puke’s  arm  went  with  him 
to  the  little  Speckhaven  theatre.  She  had 
delighted  in  the  theatre  hitherto,  before 
Lord  Montalien  and  his  guests  had  come 
down  to  disturb  the  current  of  her  serene 
life,  but  to-night  she  looked  at  the  glittering 
stage-lamps,  the  tinselled  dresses,  the 
rouged  faces,  with  apathetic  eyes. 

“  The  Prince  of  Pipesandbeersbad  ”  was  a 
very  sad  and  funny  potentate  indeed,  who 
kept  the  Speckhavenites  in  roars  for  two 
hours,  but  the  figures  on  the  stage  flitted  be¬ 
fore  the  young  girl’s  gaze  like  puppets  in  a 
magic  lantern.  She  sat  with  her  hands  fold¬ 
ed,  no  light  in  her  eye?,  no  colour  on  her 
cheeks,  her  thoughts  far  away — far  away. 
Once,  and  once  only,  she  aroused  herself. 
Eliza  Long,  taken  to  the  play  by  the  haber¬ 
dasher’s  young  man,  watched  that  altered 
face  with  vicious  delight,  and  when  the  cur¬ 
tain  was  down  made  her  way  over  to  Polly’s 
seat  for  a  little  friendly  whisper. 

“  How  d’ye  do,  Polly — isn’t  it  awful  droll? 
I’ve  been  dying  to  see  you,  do  you  know,  to 
find  out  if  the  news  I’ve  heard  be  true.  But, 
of  course,  it  can’t — being  so  took  up  as  he 
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was  with  you — I  mean  Mr.  Allan  Fane,  the 
artist.  William  Shanks,  that’s  one  of  the 
footmen  at  the  Priory,  you  know,  told  pa  he 
was  engaged  to  Miss  Hautton.” 

Polly  lifted  her  quiet  eyes  to  the  other’s 
spiteful  ones,  and  answered  slowly  : 

“  I  don’t  know,  Eliza— I’m  not  acquainted 
with  Mr.  William  Shanks,  footman  at  the 
Priory  ;  my  acquaintance  doesn’t  lie  in  the 
servants’  hall.  Is  he  the  tall  footman,  or  the 
very  tall  footman,  who  has  been  paying  at¬ 
tention  to  you  since  the  family  came  down  ? 
As  to  this  information,  that  sort  of  people 
are  generally  prett}^  correct  in  their  news  re¬ 
garding  their  master.  In  this  instance  he 
happens  to  be  perfectly  right.  Mr.  Fane 
was  at  our  house  in  a  friendly  way,  as  usual, 
this  afternoon,  and  we  had  a  chat 
over  the  matter.  He  is  engaged  to 
Miss  Hautton,  and  they  are  going  to  Italy 
for  the  summer,  and  will  be  married  next 
May  in  London.  Is  there  anything  else 
you  would  like  to  know,  Eliza,  because  I 
might  inquire  of  Mr.  Fane,  who  would  pro¬ 
bably  be  more  correct  than  Mr.  Calves— no, 
Mr.  Shanks — the  footman  !” 

And  then  Miss  Mason  turned  her  back 
deliberately  upon  Miss  Long,  who  returned 
to  her  seat  worsted,  as  she  always  was  in  an 
encounter  with  Polly,  but  rejoicing. 

And  meanwhile  at  the  Priory  its  lord  had 
arrived  by  the  seven  o’clock  train,  bringing 
with  him  a  short,  sombre,  stout  man, 
with  a  legal  look.  He  was  legal — 
he  was  Mr.  Gripper,  of  the  firm  of 
Gripper  &  Grinder,  Lincoln’s  Inn, 
London  ;  and  he  and  Lord  Montalien  were 
closeted  together  on  important  business  for 
some  time  after  their  arrival,  Mr.  Gripper 
emerged  at  last,  and  was  shown  to  his  room. 
He  was  staying  overnight,  it  seemed  ;  and 
Mr.  Fane  was  shown  into  the  library,  where 
my  lord  sat. 

The  curtains  were  drawn,  the  lamps  shone, 
while  outside  the  rain  fell  and  the  black  June 
night  shut  down.  My  lord  sat  in  his  great  ' 
arm-chair,  near  a  writing-table,  staring  in  a 
dazed  sort  of  way  at  the  lamp  before  him. 
His  usually  placid  face  wore  a  strange  ex¬ 
pression,  half  perplexity,  half  dismay.  For 
Mr,  Fane,  as  the  servant  ushered  him  in,  he 
looked  pale  and  strangely  disturbed,  and 
both  were  so  absorbed  in  their  own  thoughts 
that  neither  noticed  the  expression  of  the 
other’s  face. 

Mr.  Fane  took  a  seat  opposite,  looking 
singularly  nervous  indeed.  I  am  given  to 
understand  by  masculine  friends  who  have  1 
done  the  business,  that  asking  the  consent  of 
a  young  lady’s  papa,  or  guardian,  is  much 
more  disagreeable  than  asking  the 
young  lady  herself.  Mr.  Fane  had  gone 
through  his  part  with  Miss  Hautton  glibly  1 


enough,  and  asking  Lord  Montalien  was  the 
merest  matter  of  form  ;  still,  like  Macbeth’s 
“  Amen,”  the  words  “  stuck  in  his  throat.” 
Lord  Montalien  wrenched  his  thoughts  away 
from  his  own  absorbing  topic  with  an  evident 
effort,  and  listened  with  bland  suavity  to  the 
young  man’s  stumbling  words. 

“  Wish  to  marry  Diana,  and  ask  my  con¬ 
sent  ?  My  dear  boy,  my  consent  is  quite  un¬ 
necessary,  as  you  know.  Very  correct  of 
you,  though,  to  come  to  me.  Of  course,  I 
have  long  foreseen  this,  and  as  Diana  seems 
pleased,  I  sincerely  offer  you  my  congratula¬ 
tions.  There’s  some  trifling  disparity  of 
years  I  am  aware,  but  you  know  the  Scotch 
have  a  saying,  that  for  the  wife  to  be  the 
elder  brings  luck  to  the  house.” 

Mr.  Fane  said  nothing,  but  he  looked 
somewhat  rueful.  He  was  thinking  he  would 
rather  dispense  with  a  little  of  the  luck  and 
have  the  “trifling  disparity”  on  the  other 
side. 

“Then  I  have  your  approval,  my  lord,”- 
he  said,  rising,  “and  may  consider  all  things 
settled  ?” 

“  You  have  my  approval  and  best  wishes. 
Diana  is  certainly  old  enough  to  act  for  her¬ 
self  ” — again  the  young  man  winced — “and 
her  income,  you  must  know,  dies  with  her. 
By-tbe-bye,  Fane,” — changing  his  voice  with 
abruptness — “you  mixed  a  good  deal  among 
the  people  at  the  fete  the  other  day,  and  may 
know — was  there  a  man  by  the  name  of — of 
— Trowel — no,  Mason,”  referring  to  his  tab¬ 
lets,  “  here  upon  that  occasion  ?” 

Allan  Fane  started,  more  nervously  than 
before. 

“There  is  a  man  by  the  name  of  Mason 
living  about  three  miles  from  here.  Mason 
is  a  common  name,  however  ;  there  may  be 
many  Masons  in  Speckhaven. 

“  So  there  may.  The  fellow  I  mean  is 
called  Marmaduke  Mason,  and  has  a  maiden 
sister,  Rosamond — Rosalind — no,  Rosanna,” 
referring  to  the  tablets  again.  “  By  occupa¬ 
tion  a  scene-painter.” 

“  That  is  the  man,  my  lord.  Yes,  I  know 
him.” 

“And  he  has  a  ward — she  passes  for  his 
cousin,  a  girl  of  sixteen — called  Polly  ?” 

Had  Lord  Montalien  not  been  so  engrossed 
by  his  tablets  and  questions  he  must  have 
noticed  Mr.  Fane’s  greatly  disturbed  face. 

“  Yes,  my  lord,  there  is  a  Polly  Mason.” 

“  That’s  the  girl !”  His  lordship  shut  up 
his  tablets  with  a  triumphant  slap.  “Now, 
what’s  she  like  ?  I’ll  lay  my  life  she  has 
thick  ankles,  Lincolnshire  accent,  and  a  turn¬ 
ed-up  nose  1” 

“  You  would  lose  your  stake,  then,  my 
lord.  Miss  Mason  is,”  with  something  like 
an  effort  he  said  this,  “  one  of  the  very  hand- 
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omest  girls  I  ever  saw  in  the  whole  course 
of  my  life.” 

“Ah,  is  she?”  his  lordship  sighed  re¬ 
signedly  ;  all  the  worse  for  me.  An  heiress 
and  award  with  a  snub  nose  would  be  trou¬ 
ble  enough,  but  a  ward  with  a  Greciannasal 
appendage  and  eighty  thousand  pounds  to 
her  fortune  !  Ah,  well,  my  life  has  been  one 
loug  martyrdom — this  is  only  the  last  straw 
that  very  likely  will  break  the  camel’s 
back  !” 

Allan  Fane  looked  at  the  speaker  with  a 
face  of  ghastly  wonder. 

“My  lord,”  he  said,  “I  don’t  under¬ 
stand.  Polly  Mason  is  no  heiress — she  is  this 
scene-painter’s  poor  relation — brought  up  out 
of  charity.” 

“  My  good  fellow,”  Lord  Montalien  said 
plaintively,  “  she’s  nothing  of  the  kind.  She 
is  my  ward,  and  she  has  eighty  thousand 
pounds  at  this  moment  deposited  in  the  funds 
for  her  benefit.  No,  don’t  look  so  imploring-  1 
ly — it's  too  long  a  story  to  tell  you.  There’s 
the  dressing-bell — you  shall  all  hear  it  at 
dinner.” 

He  rose.  Allan  Fane  quitted  the  room, 
and  went  up  to  his  own.  He  did  not  seek 
his  affianced — he  was  aghast  with  wonder 
and  alarm.  What  did  it  mean  ?  Eighty 
thousand  pounds  and  Polly  Mason  ! 

The  great  bell  clanging  high  up  in  the 
windy  turrets,  at  half-past  seven,  informed 
Speckhaven  and  its  inhabitants  that  my  lord 
and  his  family  were  about  to  dine.  Lord 
Montalien  took  advantage  of  a  few  minutes 
before  going  to  dinner,  and  presented  his 
congratulations  to  his  cousin  Diana  on  this 
interesting  episode  in  her  life.  Mr.  Gripper 
brought  up  the  rear  of  the  dinner  procession 
with  Guy, ''and  was'introduced  to  the  other 
people  around  the  table. 

“  He  doesn’t  look  like  the  harbinger  of 
romance  or  a  fairy  godfather,  or  anything 
of  the  kind,”  Lord  Montalien  remarked, 

“  nevertheless  he  is.  He  comes  to  inform  a 
littly  country  girl  of  sixteen  that  she  is  my 
ward,  and  heiressof  eighty  thousand  pounds. 
Do  any  of  you  besides  Fane  know  her  ?  Her 
name  at  present  is  Polly  Mason  !” 

Lord  Montalien  glanced  round  his  own 
board,  and  was  somewhat  surprised  at  the 
sensation  the  very  commonplace  name  of  a 
very  commonplace  young  person  created. 
Diana  Hautton  started,  and  turned  an  icy 
look  upon  her  lover  that  gentleman  fixed 
his  eyes  upon  his  plate  and  seemed  slowly 
petrifying—  Guy  suppressed  a  whistle  and  ! 
looked  unutterable  things — and  my  Lady 
Charteris’  spoon  dropped  into  her  soup-plate 
with  a  clash — Francis  Earlscourt  was  eager¬ 
ly  interested,  and  Sir  Vane,  after  one  steady 
look  at  his  pallid  and  startled  wife,  waited 
with  composure  for  the  peer’s  next  words. 
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“  Well,”  said  his  lordship,  “you  all  look 
as  if  you  knew  her.  Being  so  interested  be¬ 
fore  I  begin,  how  will  you  be  thrilled  before 
I  have  finished  ?  Shall  1  go  back  and  begin 
at  the  beginning  with  this  romance  of  real  life, 
as  the  Penny  Herald  calls  its  lightniug  and 
!  thunder  serials  ?  Yes,  I  will  !” 

Lord  Montalien,.pushed  away  his  soup, 
leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and  began  to  “thrill” 
his  hearers. 

“  It’s  justfourteen  years  ago,  on  the  second 
of  last  April,  that  I  left  New  York  for  Liv¬ 
erpool.  I  remember  the  date,  because  of  the 
profound  regret  with  which  I  left  America. 
I’ve  not  had  much  of  what  the  world  gene¬ 
rally  calls  *  enioymenr  ’  in  my  life,’  the  pa¬ 
thetic  tone  of  the  speaker  was  remarkable  to 
hear,  “but  I  think  those  nine  months  out 
there  among  the  herds  of  wild  buffalo,  and 
herds  of  wdlder  Indians,  on  the  Western 
plains,  came  nearer  it  than  I  shall  ever  come 
again.  The  passengers  of  the  ‘  Land  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  ’  were  the  usual  sort  of  people  one 
meets,  rich  mercantile  and  manufacturing 
people  from  the  northern  cities,  with  millions 
of  dollars,  going  over  to  make  the  grand 
tour.  There  was  only  one  among  them  I 
ever  found  worth  the  trouble  of  talking  to, 
and  he  was  a  second-class  fellow — splendid 
proportions,  tall,  and  moulded  like  anathletic 
Apollo,  with  a  face  full  of  intelligence  and 
self-repression.  Self-repression  in  man  or 
woman  I  like.  This  man  looked  as  if  he  had 
a  story — he  puzzled  me — to  be  puzzled 
means  to  be  interested.  I  was  interested  in 
Mr.  Robert  Hawkslev  :  and  on  the  last  day 
out,  he  told  me  his  story,  mentioning  no 
names,  not  his  own — the  name  he  went 
by  on  shipboard,  even  then,  I  suspected,  at 
times,  to  be  assumed. 

“  He  was  an  Englishman,  the  only  son  of 
a  yeoman  farmer,  but  educated  as  a  gentle¬ 
man.  He  had  been  two  or  three  years  be¬ 
fore  secretary  to  a  man  in  Staffordshire.  I 
think  he  said  this  man  had  a  daughter  or 
niece,  I  forget  which,  a  great  heiress,  a  great 
beauty,  and  six  years  his  junior.  She  w  as 
home  from  school,  romantic  as  all  girls  home 
from  school  are,  and  she  meets  my  handsome 
secretary.  What  would  you  have  ?  Why, 
fall  in  love  with  each  other,  of  course — run 
awTay  to  Scotland,  and  be  married  !” 

My  lord  paused.  The  fish  had  been  placed 
upon  the  table,  and  he  took  his  knife  and 
fork  and  iefreshed  himself  with  a  little  tur¬ 
bot.  And  over  the  face  of  Sir  Vane  Char¬ 
teris  a  strange  dark  change  wras  parsing,  and 
over  the  face  of  my  lady  a  deathly  whiteness 
had  come.  She  leaned  a  little  forward,  her 
lips  apart,  her  eyes  dilated — heedless  of  her 
husband,  of  the  dinner,  of  the  people  who 
looked  at  her.  What  story  was  this  she  was 
hearing  ? 
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Lord  Montalien  complacently  set  it  all 
•down  to  his  own  “  thrilling  ”  powers  of  nar¬ 
ration,  and  placidly  went  on  : 

“  Well,  those  two  foolish,  unfortunate, 
happy  young  lovers  kept  their  secret  for 
four  months  ;  then  the  truth  came  out,  and 
then  there  was  the  deuce  to  pay.  Little  missy 
was  spirited  away  ;  my  handsome  sec¬ 
retary,  through  some  nefarious  plot 
on  the  part  of  the  guardian,  was 
found  guilty  of  robbing  money 
and  jewels,  and  obliged  to  fly  England. 
Ffow,  two  years  after,  he  had  made  a  home 
and  a  competence,  and  he  was  returning  to 
seek  out  his  wife  and  take  her  back  to  that 
new  world.  We  parted  on  the  quay.  As 
we  shook  hands  I  made  him  promise  that  if 
ever,  in  any  way,  I  could  serve  him,  he  would 
command  me.  I  liked  the  lad  greatly — it 
was  a  brave  and  loyal  nature,  I  truly  be¬ 
lieve. 

“  Well,”  said  Lord  Montalien,  taking  a 
little  more  turbot,  “fourteen  years  passed, 
and  I  heard  nothing  more  of,  or  from,  Mr. 
Robert  Hawksley  until  yesterday.  Until 
yesterday,  when  Mr.  James  Gripper  here 
called  upon  me  and  informed  me  I  was  so¬ 
licited  to  become  guardian  of  a  young  lady, 
heiress  of  eighty  thousand  pounds,  and.  pre¬ 
senting  me  with  a  letter  containing  further 
particulars.  The  letter  was  all  the  way 
from  San  Francisco,  and  from  my  old  ac¬ 
quaintance,  Hawksley.  He  recalled  the  pro¬ 
mise  I  had  voluntarily  made,  and  in  the 
most  manly  and  frank  way  asked  me  to  ful¬ 
fil  it  now  by  becoming  guardian  and  protec¬ 
tor  of  his  only  child.  And  he  told  me  his 
story  in  brief,  from  the  time  of  our  parting 
on  the  Liverpool  dock. 

“He  had  found  his  wife — the  wife  ou 
whose  fidelity  he  said  to  me  on  shipboard  he 
could  have  staked  his  existence — how  do  you 
think?  At  the  altar — the  bride  of  another 
— a  man  to  whom  she  had  been  engaged  before 
he  had  met  her,  of  her  own  rank  and  station. 

#  There  are  more  Enoch  Ardens  in  the  world 
than  Mr.  Tennyson’s  hero.  He  left  England 
again  without  speaking  a  word  to  her,  and 
lie  has  never  returned  since.  But  by  some 
mystery,  which  he  does  not  explain,  he  dis¬ 
covered  that  his  wife  had  given  birth  to  a 
•child — a  daughter — five  months  after  his  first 
flight  from  England,  which  child,  at  two 
years  old,  she  had  given  to  a  scene-painter 
named  Mason,  aud  his  sister,  to  bring  up. 

.  He  found  this  child,  begged  the  Mason  peo¬ 
ple  to  take  every  care  of  her,  and  they  should 
be  one  day  well  rewarded.  That  day  has 
now  come.  In  the  California  gold  mines 
this  man  has  made  a  fortune — eighty  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  he  has  deposited  to  be  his  lucky 
little  daughter’s  dowry,  aud  I  am  appointed 
her  guardian,  He  asks  me  to  place  her  at  a 


school  where  she  will  be  educated  in  a  man¬ 
ner  befitting  the  station  in  life  she  is  destined 
to  fill ;  and  he  says  she  may  drop  the  cogno¬ 
men  of  *  Polly  Mason’  for  her  rightful  name 
of  Paulina  Lisle.  From  this,  therefore,  it  is 
plain  that  instead  of  his  name  being  Hawks¬ 
ley,  it  is  Robert  Lisle  !  ” 

Lord  Montalien  paused — not  that  he  had 
finished  by  any  means  with  his  interesting 
story,  but  at  that  moment,  with  a  gasping 
,cry,  Lady  Charteris  fell  forward,  her  head 
du  the  table.  All  started  up  ;  her  husband 
lifted  her  in  his  arms,  almost  as  ghastly  as 
herself.  She  had  fainted  dead  away  ! 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

LADY  CHARTERIS  HEARS  THE  TRUTH. 

As  the  night  wore  on  the  rain  increased. 
At  half-past  eleven,  when  Duke  aud  Poll}’ 
left  the  theatre,  it  was  pitch  dark  and  pour¬ 
ing  torrents.  Polly  did  not  mind  the  rain  ; 
in  her  strong  young  girlhood  she  had  not  had 
half  a  dozen  colds  in  her  lifetime,  and 
the  two  had  a  nice,  long,  muddy  walk 
through  the  blackness.  Hackney-coaches 
there  were,  but  all  had  been  monopolized  by 
greater  folks  than  the  scene-painter  and  his 
cousin.  They  trudged  contentedly  along, 
and  who  was  to  tell  either  that  it  was  for 
the  last  time — that  with  the  new  day,  so 
near  breaking,  a  new  life  was  to  dawn  for 
this  girl  of  sixteen  ? 

Rosanna  was  up,  waiting  with  dry  clothes, 
a  good  fire  and  a  cosy  little  supper.  She 
was  very  tender  with  her  child  now  that  she 
was-  going  away  to  school.  Polly’s  spirits 
had  risen  with  the  walk  in  the  fresh  summer 
rain;  they  were  too  elastic  to  be  long  depress¬ 
ed,  and  then  her  wound  was  only  skin  deep. 
She  ate  the  toast  and  drank  the  weak  tea  Ro¬ 
sanna  had  prepared,  and  laughed  once  more 
about  the  “Prince  of  Pipesandbeersbad”  in  a 
way  that  did  her  hearers’  hearts  good,  and 
went  off,  half  an  hour  past  midnight,  to  her 
own  room,  singing  gayly  as  she  went  : — 

“  And  the  best  of  all  ways  to  lengthen  your  days, 
Is  to  steal  a  few  hours  from  the  nighi,  my  dear.’’ 

Thank  Heaven,”  Duke  thought  fervent¬ 
ly,  “  she  can  laugh  and  sing  again.  It’s  a 
complaint  everybody  has,  everybody  gets 
over.” 

Very  true,  Mr.  Duke  Mason  ;  most  people 
have  it,  and  most  people  get  over  it.  So, 
too,  a  great  many  of  us  take  the  smallpox  ; 
and  some  of  us  get  well,  and  not  a 
ti’ace  remains  to  tell  that  the  odious  disease 
has  ever  been  ;  and  others  of  us  get  well,  and 
eat,  and  drink, -and  are  merry,  but  the  scars 
remain,  cruel  and  deep,  to  the  very  last  day 
of  our  lives  ! 

The  scene-painter,  with  a  yawn,  took  up 
his  bedroom  candle,  bade  his  sister  good- 
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night,  and  was  turning  to  quit  the  room 
when  there  came  such  a  knock  at  the  front 
door  as  literally  made  him  drop  it  again  with 
amaze.  A  knock  that  echoed  through  the 
whole  house,  at  a  quarter  to  one,  of  a  pour¬ 
ing,  pitch-black  June  morning.  The  master 
of  the  house  looked  at  his  sister  aghast. 

“  Who  can  it  be,  Rosanna,  at  one  o’clock 
in  the  morning  ?  ” 

“  Give  me  the  light  and  I’ll  soon  see,” 
retorted  the  intrepid  Rosanna  ;  and  taking 
the  candle  her  brother  had  dropped,  she 
marched  straight  to  the  door  and  flung  it 
open. 

Whoever  Miss  Rosanna  Mason  expected  to 
see,  it  was  evident  she  did  not  expect  the 
visitor  she  beheld,  for  with  a  loud,  startled 
cry,  she  recoiled.  At  that  cry  Polly’s 
curly  head,  peeping  curiously  over  the  ban¬ 
nister,  came  down  another  step  or  two. 
Duke,  from  his  place  in  the  kitchen,  advanced, 
and  there,  standing  on  the  threshold, 
drenched  through,  splashed  with  mud,  pale 
as  death,  with  wild  eyes  and  disordered 
hair,  he  saw — Lady  Charteris  !  Lady  Char- 
teris,  alone,  wet  through,  so  far  from  home, 
and  at  that  hour.  Some  prophetic  instinct 
made  him  understand  all.  He  took  the  can¬ 
dle  from  his  sister’s  hand,  and  whispered  in 
her  ear  : 

“For  God’s  sake,  make  Polly  go  to  bed  !” 

Rosanna  left  obediently,  awed  by  the 
sight  of  that  awfully  corpse-like  face. 

“Come  in,  Lady  Charteris,”  Duke  said 
gravely.  “You  will  get  your  death  stand¬ 
ing  there  in  the  rain.  Are  you  alone  ?  ” 

She  did  not  answer  the  question.  She 
came  in  and  stood  before  him  in  the  warm, 
lighted  kitchen,  her  wet  garments  dripping 
on  the  white  floor,  her  loose  hair  falling 
about  her  face,  her  great  black  eyes  fixed 
with  spectral  solemnity  on  the  man. 

“  Duke  Mason,”  she  said,  in  a  hoarse,  un¬ 
natural  sort  of  voice,  “you  have  deceived 
me,  and  I  trusted  you !  My  husband  is 
alive  ! 

“Lady  Charteris  ! 

A  dull,  red  glow  leaped  up  in  the  dusky 
depths  of  her  great  eyes. 

“I  am  not  Lady  Charteris,”  she  said,  in 
the  same  still,  compressed  tone,  “  and  you 
know  it  !  I  have  never  for  one  hour  had  a 
right  to  that  hated  name.  I  am  Robert 
Lisle’s  wife,  and  Robert  Lisle  is  alive,  and 
you  know  it.” 

“My  lady — ” 

“You  know  it,”  she  repeated.  “You 
have  deceived  me  long  enough,  all  of  you.  I 
am  no  child.  I  will  be  deceived  no  longer. 
This  night  you  will  tell  me  the  truth.  I 
have  walked  three  miles  through  darkness 
and  storm  to  hear  the  truth,  and  you  shall 
speak  it.  On  the  day — the  accursed  day — 


!  upon  which  I  stood  at  the  altar,  Sir  Yane 
Charteris’  bride,  Robert,  my  Robert,  my 
husband,  my  love,  was  in  the  church  looking 
at  my  perjury.  And  you  knew  it  like  the 
rest,  and  like  the  rest  have  hidden  it  from 
me — you  who  knew  how  I  loved  him — you 
whom  I  never  wronged.” 

Her  voice  sank  to  an  unutterable  pathos, 
her  eyes  looked  at  him  unutterably  sad,  un¬ 
utterably  reproachful.  Duke  fairly  gave 
way. 

“I  did,  my  lady — forgive  me  if  you  can  ! 
It  was  wrong — I  thought  so  from  the  first,  but 
what  could  I  do  ?  He  bade  me  keep  his  se¬ 
cret  from  you — from  you  most  of  all  on  earth. 
What  could  I  do  but  obey  ?” 

“  He — you  mean —  ?” 

“  I  mean  the  man  who  called  himself 
Robert  Hawksley— who  was  Robert  Lisle,  as 
I  know  very  well  now,  and  your  husband. 
You  were  out  of  England— he  bound  me  by 
a  promise  never  to  reveal  his  existence  if  I 
chanced  to  meet  you  again.  What  could  I 
do,  my  lady  ?  I  don’t  know  how  you  have 
found  this  out;  the  whole  thing  is  so  confused 
that  I  hardly  know  which  is  the  right  and 
which  is  the  wrong.  1  wanted  to  tell  you 
that  night  in  Montalien  Park,  but  I  feared 
— I  feared  !  What  right  had  I  to  tell  you 
you  were  the  wife  of  two  living  husbands, 
bound  to  each  by  the  tie  of  motherhood  ? 
And  so  I  held  my  peace.  I  am  sorry  for 
you,  my  lady — sorry  from  my  inmost  heart. 

I  would  help  you,  Heaven  knows,  if  I 
could.” 

“  You  can  !”  she  said,  still  retaining  that 
deep,  unnatural  calm.  “I  have  come  to  you 
for  help.  Twice  before  3  ou  aided  me  in  my 
great  need  ;  now  help  me  again,  for  the 
third  time,  in  a  greater  extremity  still.” 

She  held  out  both  hands  to  him.  He  re¬ 
membered  the  gesture — the  very  same  as  she 
stood  by  the  window  of  Lyndith  Grange  and 
implored  him  to  aid  her  in  her  flight,  as  on 
that  night  he  answered,  more  moved  than  he 
cared  to  show  : 

“  I  will  help  you,  if  I  can.  Tell  me  how, 
Lady  Charteris  ?  ” 

“  Not  that  name  !”  she  cried, rising  passion 
in  her  voice  and  face.  “  Never  again 
that  name  !  I  loathe  it  !  I  abhor  it,  as  I 
do  the  man  that  bears  it  !  I  am  Olivia  Lisle 
— oh,  thank  God  !  that  I  can  say  it  !  Thank 
God  !  that  my  darling  lives,  though  I  should 
never  see  his  face  again  !  ’ 

She  sank  into  a  chair,  and  the  womanhood 
within  her  gave  way.  She  covered  her  face 
with  her  hands,  and  the  room  was  filled  with 
her  anguished  sobs — anguish  that  was  still 
half-delirious  joy.  He  lived  !  Oceans  rolled 
between  them — leagues  of  land  divided 
them — a  deeper  gulf  than  earth  or  ocean 
held  them  asunder — the  probabilities  that 
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they  would  ever  stand  face  to  face  again 
were  as  one  in  ten  million — but  he  lived  ! 
And  the  woman  s  heart  yielded  in  such  rush¬ 
ing  tears,  such  wild  sobs,  as  shook  her  from 
head  to  foot. 

A  pretty  predicament  for  Duke — Duke 
Mason — a  model  of  every  virtue  to  all  the 
married  and  unmarried  men  of  Speckhaven, 
shut  up  here  with  another  man’s  wife — nay, 
the  wife  of  two  other  men,  at  this  unholy 
hour  of  the  morning  !  If  anybody  in  pass- 
ng  should  see  or  hear — and  what  was  Ro¬ 
sanna,  at  the  key-hole,  thinking  ?  One  may 
be  virtuous  and  still  indulge  in  “  cakes  and 
ale  ” — one  may  be  all  the  cardinal  virtues  in¬ 
carnate,  and  still  listen  at  a  key-hole.  Duke 
felt  dreadfully  sorry  for  this  most  unhappy 
lady — her  tears  andlhysterics  unmanned  him 
and  made  him  nearly  cry  himself,  but  still 
he  was  thinking  distractedly  if  anybody 
should  find  it  out — if  Sir  Vane  Charteris 
should  unexpectedly  appear,  outraged,  jea¬ 
lous,  awful,  before  him.  Visions'of  a  dismal 
day-dawn,  a  lonesome  field  somewhere  down 
along  the  coast,  pistols  fortwo,  and  avindic- 
tive  baronet,  a  dead-shot,  with  his  evil  eyes 
upon  him,  listening  for  the  fatal  “  One, 
two,  three  !”  rose  before  him. 

Lady  Charteris  looked  up  at  last.  As  on 
that  other  night,  under  the  trees  of  Monta- 
lien,  she  commanded  herself  for  his  sake, 
and  held  back  her  passion  of  tears  by  the  ef¬ 
fort  of  self-repression,  that  had  become 
habitual  to  her.  She  held  out  her  hand  to 
him  with  a  pathetic  glance  that  went 
straight  to  his  big,  tender,  honest  heart. 

“  Forgive  me,  Mr.  Mason,”  she  said  sweet¬ 
ly  ;  “  it  is  weak  and  selfish  of  me  to  distress 
you — you,  my  best,  my  most  faithful  friend. 
I  will  not  give  way  again.  My  own  cowar¬ 
dice,  my  own  pitiful  weakness  in  fearing  for 
my  child,  in  wishing  to  regain  her,  in  too 
readily  believing  the  lies  told  me  of — of  his 
death,  has  brought  all  this  long  misery  upon 
me.  I  must  bear  it  now  to  my  life’s  close 
alone.  But  I  must  hear  all  you  have  to  tell 
— all — every  word  he  spoke,  everything  he 
did — everything  you  know.  Iam,  I  think, 
the  most  utterly  wretched  and  lost  creature 
the  wide  earth  holds.  There  are  times 
when  I  fancy  I  am  almost  mad.  If  you  have 
any  pity  in  your  heart  for  so  miserable  a 
wretch,  you  will  speak  to-night  and  tell  me 
the  truth.” 

“  I  will  tell  you  the  truth,  my  lady,” 
Duke  answered,  his  voice  full  of  great  pity. 
“  Heaven  knows  I  would  have  told  it  you  if 
I  had  dared.  A  great  wrong  has  been  done 
— a  great  and  cruel  wrong.  Whether  it  ever 
can  be  repaired  now,  is  not  for  me  to  say. 
The  dead  and  the  living  are  alike  to  blame. 
Geoffrey  Lyndith  and  Sir  Yane  Charteris  ! 


They  both  knew  on  your  second  wedding 
day  that  Robert  Lisle  wasalive. ” 

“  Yes,”  she  said,  catching  her  breath 
spasmodically,  and  leaning  forward  in  her 
eagerness.  “  Go  on  !” 

“It  was  at  the  church  door  I  saw  nitn 
first,”  the  scene-painter  continued.  He 
was  walking  up  and  down  the  kitchen  floor, 
now,  and  his  thoughts  went  back  to  that 
past  time,  and  the  sunny  April  morning  ; 
the  throng  of  carriages  and  people  before  St. 
George's,  and  Robert  Hawksley ’s  white  face, 
were  vividly  before  him.  “  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand  it  mvself,  but  some  instinct  told  me 
who  he  was  from  the  first.  I  knew  but 
little  of  your  story  then,  my  lady,  but  I  heard 
both  yourself  and  Mr.  Lyndith  allude  to 
Robert  Lisle,  and  when  you  gave  me  the 
child  you  said  was  yours,  I,  of  course,  con¬ 
cluded  that  Robert  Lisle  had  been  your  hus¬ 
band  and  was  dead.  Yet  on  that  morning, 
when  we  stood  face  to  fact,  I  remember  the 
thought  coming  into  my  mind,  ‘  What  if 
this  should  be  Robert  Lisle  in  the  flesh  !’  It 
was  the  look  his  face  wore,  I  think,  that 
first  suggested  the  idea— a  look  I  cannot  de¬ 
scribe — such  a  look  as  only  a  man  in  a  case 
of  the  kind  could  by  any  possibility  wear. 
We  entered  the  church  together.  He  asked 
me  on  the  way  if  I  knew  who  was  to  be  mar¬ 
ried,  and  I  told  him.  The  ceremony  was 
over  when  we  went  in,  a  few  seconds  later, 
and  you  came  down  the  aisle  on  Sir  Vane 
Charteris’  arm.  You  did  not  see  us.  You 
seemed  to  see  nothing.  Your  eyes  were  fix¬ 
ed  straight  before  you  in  a  blind,  blank 
stare.  He  rose  up  as  you  drew  near,  and 
took  a  step  forward,  and  his  eyes  met  those 
of  Sir  Yane  full.  I  never  saw  such  a  change 
come  over  any  human  face  as  came  over  that 
of  the  baronet  in  that  instant — an  awful, 
ghastly  horror,  that  seemed  to  stun  him. 
But  the  people  pressing  behind  bore  him  on. 
Everybody  left  the  church,  and  Robert 
Hawksley  and  myself  and  the  pew-openers 
were  there  alone. 

“  Hawksley  !” 

“  He  called  himself  Hawksley,  my  lady. 
I  turned  to  him,  and  taxed  him  then  and 
there  with  being  Robert  Lisle.  ‘  My  name 
is  Hawksley,’  he  answered,  *  and  I  must 
follow  that  man.’ 

“  We  left  the  church  together,  called  a 
hansom,  and  drove  to  your  late  uncle’s  house 
on  Park  Lane.  I  remained  in  the  cab  ;  he 
descended,  and  after  some  trouble  was  ad¬ 
mitted,  and  your  uncle  came  down  in  person, 
and  they  went  into  the  library  together.” 

“  I  remember  !  I  remember  !”  my  lady  said, 
in  a  hushed,  awe-struck  voice.  “  I  remem¬ 
ber  the  altercation  in  the  hall,  my  uncle’s 
leaving  us  at  the  table,  and  a  strange  hush 
of  expectation  falling  upon  us.  Oh,  my 
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God  !  to  think  that  in  that  hour  he  was  un¬ 
der  the  same  roof  with  me — in  that  hour 
when  it  was  not  yet  too  late  !” 

“It  was  too  late  !”  Duke  Mason  answered. 
“  Had  he  insisted  upon  seeing  you,  that  very 
instant  he  would  have  been  given  over  to  the 
hands  of  the  law  to  answer  for  a  crime  he 
had  never  committed.  Yet  I  doubt  if  that 
would  have  held  him  back.  He  was  made  to 
believe  that  3  ou  abhorred  his  memory,  that 
you  believed  him  a  thief,  that  you  had  grown 
to  love  SirVane  Charteris;  that  if  you  knew 
the  truth,  the  shame,  the  anguish  of  publici¬ 
ty  would  break  your  heart.  He  was  told 
the  marriage  was  no  marriage,  and  would 
be  so  proven  if  he  made  any  attempt  to  see 
or  speak  to  you.  It  was  too  late,  my  lady. 
Your  uncle  triumphed.  Robert  Lisle  left  the 
house,  and  fell  like  a  dead  man  on  the  street 
before  he  had  gone  ten  steps.  I  took  him 
home  — my  sister  cared  for  him,  and  next 
day,  as  we  sat  alone  together,  he  told  me 
his  story.  He  believed  what  Geoffrey  Lyn- 
dith  had  said  -  that  you  were  utterly  false 
and  faithless.  My  lady,  I  knew  better.  I 
could  not  bear  to  hear  you  so  accused,  and 
right  or  wrong,  told  him  all  I  knew.  It  was 
then  that  he  learned  that  the  little  child 
prattling  about  the  house  was  his.  I  believe 
that  knowledge  saved  him  from  a  suicide’s 
grave  —it  gave  him  something  to  live  for. 
Where  you  were  concerned  all  hope  was  at 
an  end — his  mind  was  made  up  to  leave  Eng¬ 
land  again  at  once  and  for  ever.  His  last 
words  were  of  little  Polly  :  “She  shall  be 
an  heiress  yet,”  he  said,  as  we  shook  hands 
and  parted.  Every  year  since  that  time  he  has 
sent  her  a  Christmas  token  of  fifty  pounds, 
and  a  few  short  lines  to  ask  if  she  were  well. 
There,  my  lady,  is  the  story  of  Robert 
Hawksley  as  I  know  it.  May  I  ask  how  you  i 
have  learned  that  he  is  alive  ?” 

She  was  sitting,  leaning  forward,  her 
hands  clasped  tightly  together  in  speechless 
pain,  her  large  dark  eyes  full  of  untold  de¬ 
spair.  In  a  few  quiet  words  she  repeated 
the  story  Montalien  had  told  at  the  dinner 
table  that  evening. 

“  I  remember  listening,”  she  said  almost 
dreamily,  “  with  a  feeling  as  of  tightening 
around  my  heart,  knowing  from  the  first  that 
it  was  ofmay  Robert  he  spoke.  When  he 
uttered  his  name  at  the  last,  the  tension 
seemed  suddenlj;  to  give  way — a  great  dark¬ 
ness  cuns  before  mo — the  room,  the  chairs 
seemed  reeling,  and  I  fainted.  I  was  in  my 
own  room  when  I  recovered,  with  my  maid 
and  the  housekeeper  and  Sir  Vane  Charteris 
{for  the  first  time  in  fourteen  years)  beside 
me.  I  looked  at  him  and  pointed  to  the 
door  :  “  Go  out  of  my  room,’  I  said,  ‘  and 

never  come  into  it  again  as  long  as  you  live.’ 
The  two  women  looked  at  each  other  ;  no 


one  spoke.  He  went  at  once,  and  then  for 
hours  and  hours  it  seemed  to  me  I  lay  there 
alone.  I  don’t  believe  I  suffered — all  the 
troubles  of  life  appeared  to  fade  away — my 
mind  was  almost  blank.  I  remember  look¬ 
ing  at  the  pictures  on  the  wall,  at  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  the  carpet,  at  the  wax-lights  burning 
on  the  table,  with  an  almost  painful  intensi¬ 
ty  of  interest.  I  remember  trying  to  count 
the  rain-drops  pattering  on  the  glass  ;  I  even 
believe  I  slept  for  a  time,  and  then,  all  at 
once,  I  was  sitting  up  in  bed,  cold  as  death, 
with  great  drops  standing  on  my  tace,  re¬ 
peating  aloud,  ‘  Robert  is  alive !  Robert  is 
alive  !’  My  maid  came  in  from  the  next 
room,  with  a  frightened  face,  looking  at  me 
as  though  she  thought  me  mad.  I  sprang  up 
in  bed,  seized  a  shawl  lying  near,  and  rush¬ 
ed  out  of  the  room  and  the  house  I  ran  all  the 
way  down  to  the  gates  ;  they  were  open  still, 
by  some  chance,  and  I  came  straight  here.  I 
never  felt  the  rain.  I  suppose  I  was  mad — 
perhaps  I  am  yet.  ” 

She  put  her  hand  to  her  head  in  a  lost  sort 
of  way.  Duke  Masonlooked  at  her  in  alarm; 
her  face  was  as  white  as  the  face  of  a  corpse 
— her  eyes  shone  with  a  dry,  bright  glitter — • 
her  voice  was  strangely  quiet  and  slow — she 
spoke  of  herself  as  though  speaking  of  an¬ 
other.  The  hysterics  were  nothing  to  this. 
Had  her  troubles  turned  her  brain  ?  Should 
he  summon  Rosanna  ? 

Before  he  could  answer  his  own  mental 
question,  a  carriage  driven  furiously  stopped 
at  the  door.  He  heard  it  flung  open  with  a 
crash,  a  man’s  heavy  step  sounded  in  the 
hall.  The  next  instant  the  kitchen  door  was 
thrown  wide  opens,  and  Sir  Vane  Charteris 
stood  before  them  ! 

Once  again  Duke’s  thoughts  flew  back 
fourteen  years  to  the  Speckhaven  waiting- 
room,  at  the  same  abnormal  hour,  and  Geof¬ 
frey  Lyndith  standing  dark  and  grim  as  Sir 
Vane  Charteris  stood  now.  Once  again  with 
the  same  gesture  the  hunted  lady  lifted  her 
head  and  looked  her  pursuer  full  in  the  face. 

The  usually  florid  countenance  of  the  ba 
ronet  was  faded  now  to  a  dull  livid  pallor> 
There  was  a  look  about  his  mouth  and  eyes 
not  good  to  see. 

“  Lady  Charteris,”  he  said  grimly,  “come 
home  !  ”  He  advanced  toward  her.  She 
shrank  back,  both  arms  outstretched,  with 
a  scream  of  fear  and  horror. 

“  Don’t  touch  me  !  ”  she  cried.  “  Don’t 
come  near  me  !  Don’t  call  me  by  that  name  ! 
I  am  not  your  wife — I  never  was.  In  the 
hour  you  married  me  you  knew  my  lawful, 
my  only  husband  was  alive  !  And  you  lied 
to  me  and  told  me  he  was  dead — you  false, 
false,  false  villain  !  ” 

He  listened  with  a  diabolical  smile,  his 
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glittering,  sinister  eyes  never  leaving  her  wild 
face. 

“Have  you  quite  done,  madame?  This 
sort  of  performance  is  entertaining  enough 
with  the  stage-lights  and  appropriate  cos¬ 
tumes,  and  at  a  suitable  hour ;  but  allow 
me  to  suggest  that  at  one  o’clock  in  the 
morning  Lady  Charteris  should  be  at  home 
and  in  bed.  This  is  the  scene-painter,  I  sup¬ 
pose,”  with  a  sneering  look  at  Duke,  “  to 
whom  you  gave  that  fellow’s  illegit — ” 

She  uttered  a  cry,  and  half  sprung  toward 
him. 

“  If  you  dare  !  ”  she  gasped.  “You  said 
it  once.  Take  care  !  take  care  !  ” 

“Ah  !  I  remember,”  with  sneering  scorn. 
“  You  don’t  like  the  word.  I  said  it  once, 
over  thirteen  years  ago.  I  remember  very 
distinctly.  I  told  you  it  was  not  an  agree¬ 
able  recollection  for  me  that  I  had  married 
the  mistress  of  a  country  clod,  and  from  that 
hour  to  this  we  have  been  man  and  wife  only 
in  name.  Is  Mr.  Robert  Lisle’s  interesting 
daughter  and  heiress  visible,  Mr.— ah— Ma¬ 
son  ?  I  suppose  not,  though,  at  this  hour. 
I  should  like  to  see  her  ;  but  that  pleasure 
must  be  reserved  for  another  time.  For  you, 
my  lady — take  my  arm  !  ” 

He  looked  at  her  with  a  terrible  glance. 
She  shrunk  away  trembling  from  head  to 
foot. 

“  Take  my  arm  !  ”  he  repeated,  still  with 
that  basilisk  stare,  “and  come  home.  Home! 
Do  you  know  the  sort  of  home  provided  for 
such  women  as  you  ?  ” 

She  did  not  speak.  Her  eyes  looked  up  at 
him  full  of  a  great  horror. 

“  A  mad-housc !  ” 

He  literally  hissed  the  words,  a  devil  of 
hatred  and  rage  in  his  black  eyes.  As  he 
spoke  he  drew  the  shrinking  hand  within 
his  own,  and  forced  her  toward  the  door. 

She  went  without  a  single  word.  On  the 
threshold  she  looked  back  once  to  the  hum¬ 
ble,  faithful  friend  she  was  leaving,  and  wrho 
stood  so  powerless  to  help  her.  It  was 
her  farewell. 

So  Duke  Mason  saw  her  in  his  dreams,  for 
years  and  years  after,  with  that  look  of  un¬ 
utterable  horrcr  on  her  death-cold  face.  So 
for  years  and  years  that  farewell  look  haunt¬ 
ed  him  with  much  the  same  remorse  as 
though  he  had  stood  by  and  seen  her  slain 
before  his  eyes. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  DAWN  OF  THE  NEW  LIFE. 

On  the  stately  turrets  and  ivy-grown  towers 
of  Montalien  Priory,  and  on  the  two-story 
wooden  box  of  Mr.  Duke  Mason,  the  light 
^  lyqiew'  and  glorious  day  shone. 

storm  had  passed  with  the  night. 


The  June  sunshine  flooded  sky  and  earth, 
the  birds  sang  blithely,  the  busy  town  was 
astir,  and  at  his  painting-room  window  Duke 
Mason  sat,  gaziug  blankly  out,  and  seeing 
nothing  but  darkness  and  desolation. 

He  was  going  to  lose  the  Duchess.  It  was 
all  said  in  that.  Polly — his  bright,  beautiful, 
laughing,  mischievous,  troublesome,  loving 
little  Polly— was  going  away  from  him  to  re¬ 
turn  no  more.  For  fourteen  years  she  had 
been  the  joy,  the  torment,  the  delight  of  his 
life — now  she  was  to  be  taken  from  him. 
And  what  remained  ?  He  had  intended  to 
send  her  away  to  school  himself,  it  was 
true,  but  that  sort  of  separation  would 
have  been  different.  She  would  still  have 
been  his,  belonging  to  his  world,  and  one 
day  she  would  have  come  back  to  lighten 
their  dull,  gray-colorued  life  with  her  sun¬ 
shiny  presence  again.  But  now  she  was 
Lord  Montalien  s  ward,  and  heiress  of  eighty 
thousand  pounds,  and  as  lost  to  him,  almost, 
as  the ugh  the  coffin  lid  had  closed  upon  her. 

He  sat  there,  unshorn  and  unwashed, 
neither  handsome  nor  interesting  to  look  at, 
but  with  a  sorrow  as  profound,  a  despair  as 
great,  as  the  veriest  hero  of  romance  could 
ever  feel. 

He  had  not  been  to  bed  all  night.  He  and 
Rosanna  had  sat  side  by  side  in  the  little 
kitchen,  while  the  storm  clouds  cleared  away 
and  the  rosy  morning  broke,  not  talking,  and 
with  the  same  thoughts  uppermost  in  both 
minds — Polly  was  going,  and  for  ever. 

Wofully  gray  and  grim  Rosanna  looked 
in  this  new  day’s  sunshine,  but  she  went 
about  her  work  without  tear  or  sigh,  hiding 
her  trouble  deep  in  her  heart,  as  few  women 
do,  and  feeling  it  all  the  more  bitterly. 

And  upstairs,  with  her  flushed  cheek  rest¬ 
ing  on  one  rounded  arm,  and  her  sunny  curls 
on  the  pillow,  Polly  slept,  while  her  new 
life  dawned  with  the  new  day. 

“  Who  was  that  came  at  such  an  unearth¬ 
ly  hour  last  night?”  she  asked  at  breakfast. 
“  I  heard  doors  banging  and  people  talking 
till  daybreak,  it  seems  to  me.  And  here  you 
and  Duke  look  as  solemn  as  a  pair  of  white 
owls  this  morning.  Rosanna,  what  is  it  all 
about  ?” 

They  put  her  off  with  some  evasive  answer. 
It  was  impossible  to  tell  her.  The  blow  must 
come,  but  it  wras  beyond  their  strength  to 
inflict  it  themselves.  Selfish,  perhaps— but 
are  we  not  all  selfish  in  our  love  and  our 
sorrow  ?” 

The  morning  mail  brought  Duke  a  letter — 
a  foreign  letter — and  enclosing  a  brief  note 
addressed  to  “  Paulina  Lisle.”  Duke  laid  it 
aside— that  name  smote  him  like  a  blow — 
and  read  his  own.  No  words  could  be  more 
manly,  more  grateful,  more  kindly  than  those 
of  Robert  Lisle,  but  the  decree  of  parting 
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was  irrevocable.  By  birth  and  fortune  Pau¬ 
lina  was  a  lady.  As  such  she  had  her  place 
to  fill  in  society — in  that  world  to  which 
Lord  Montalien,  as  her  guardian,  could  pre¬ 
sent  her.  It  was  all  quite  right,  he  felt  it 
plainly  as  any  one,  but  the  pain  was  none  the 
less  acute.  He  sat  there  for  hours,  with  tl  at 
open  letterin  his  hand.  Rosanna  sat  idly  by 
the  kitchen  tire — and  when  had  Rosanna  been 
idle  before  ?  Polly  had  gone  to  make  an 
earlj7  call  upon  her  friend  Alice,  and  talk 
about  her  new  clothes  and  her  new  school 
prospects — the  ticking  of  the  old  clock  sound¬ 
ed  preternaturally  loud  in  the  blank  stillness. 
And  so,  when  at  half-past  eleven  Lord  Mon¬ 
talien  reached  the  house,  and  knocked  at  the 
door,  he  found  them. 

Rosanna’s  face  betrayed  no  surprise  when 
she  admitted  her  distinguished  visitor.  Yes, 
she  answered,  Mr.  Duke  Mason  lived  here, 
and  w  as  disengaged,  and  would  see  him.  She 
ushered  the  peer  into  the  humble  parlour, 
and  Duke  got  up,  and  put  his  letter  in  his 
pocket,  and  went  slowdy  down  stairs. 

“  I  see  by  your  face,  Mr.  Mason,”  his  lord- 
ship  said,  quietly,  “  that  you  know  the  er¬ 
rand  upon  which  I  have  come.  You  have 
had  a  letter  from  California  by  this  morn¬ 
ing’s  post.” 

“  I  have,  my  lord.” 

“  It  is  doubtless  painful  to  you  to  part 
with  your  adopted  daughter  after  all  these 
years,  but  the  thin?  is  inevitable.  In  any 
case,  you  must  have  lost  her  sooner  or  later. 
Mr.  Lisle  is  unbounded  in  his  expressions  of 
gratitude  and  respect  for  you.  Have  you 
told  her  yet — does  she  know7  ?” 

“  She  knowrs  nothing,  my  lord  ! — I  cannot 
tell  her  !”  Some  of  poor  Duke’s  pain  was  in 
his  voice  and  face  as  he  spoke.  “  She  thinks 
still,  as  she  thought  from  the  first,  that  she 
is  the  child  of  a  dead  cousin  of  my  own.  You 
will  kindly  undeceive  her — you  will  tell  her 
the  truth.  It  will  not  be  a  hard  task,  such 
pleasant  news  !” 

He  spoke  a  little  bitterly — his  heart  was 
very  sore. 

Lord  Montalien  looked  at  him  kindly. 

“  I  am  quite  sure  the  young  lady  will  sin¬ 
cerely  regret  the  change  of  guardians — the 
new7s  is  pleasant,  beyond  doubt,  but  she  will 
not  leave  her  old  friends  without  sincere  re¬ 
gret.  Mr.  Mason,  you  know  more  of  this  girl’s 
history  than  even  I  do,  for  yon  knew  her 
mother  !” 

Duke  started.  The  eyes  of  the  two  men 
met— the  scene-painter’s,  startled,  alarmed  ; 
the  peer’s,  keen,  sharp,  intelligent. 

“  Don’t  distress  yourself,  Mr.  Mason  ;  I 
am  not  about  to  ask  yon.  any  questions.  I 
had  much  rather,  indeed,  not  hear  the 
mother’s  name.  It  is  a  very  painful  story — 
let  us  hope  the  worst  is  over.” 


r  He  spoke  with  a  certain  grave  earnestness 
that  made  Duke  think  he  at  least  suspected 
tjie  truth.  He  averted  his  eyes  uneasily,  He 
longed  to  ask  for  Lady  Charteris,  but  dared 
not. 

“  Is  Miss  Mason — nay,  I  beg  her  pardon,  ” 
with  a  smile,  “  Miss  Lisle  in  ?  I  should  like 
to  see  her.  I  presume  you  have  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  my  telling  her  at  once?” 

“  Certainly  not,  my  lord  ;  she  must  know 
it  at  once,  of  course.  She  w’ill  be  in  present¬ 
ly.  May  I  ask  how  soon—”  He  stopped, 
ashamed  of  the  choking  in  his  throat. 

“  I  shall  leave  that  entirely  to  you  and 
her,”  his  lordship  answered.  “You  are 
aware  it  cannot  be  postponed  long,  but  I 
shall  not  hurry  her  away.  She  is  to  go  to- 
school.  I  propose  sending  her  to  the  Con¬ 
vent  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  in  Paris.  I  have  a 
prejudice  against  fashionable  boarding- 
schools,  as  a  rule.  Had  I  a  daughter,  she 
should  never  enter  one  ;  and  I  believe  tlmse 
nuns  of  the  Sacred  Heart  to  be  the  best 
teachers  and  most  accomplished  ladies  under 
the  sun.  But,  for  a  few  weeks,  if  she 
chooses — ” 

He  did  not  finish  the  sentence.  The  house 
door  opened,  a  quick,  light  step  crossed  the 
hall,  a  fresh,  young  voice  trilled  a  merry' 
tune,  the  parlour  door  opened,  and  Polly 
herself  stood  revealed  ! 

Lord  Montalien  looked  at  her  earnestly. 
What  did  he  see  ?  A  tall,  slim  figure,  two 
flushed  cheeks,  two  bright  blue  eyes,  and  a 
head  “running  over  with  curls.”  She 
paused  short,  her  song  dying  away  in  a  sort 
of  consternation  at  sight  of  so  unlooked-for 
a  visitor.  Duke  rose  up,  and  led  her  for¬ 
ward. 

“  My  lord,”  he  said,  “  this  is  your  w^rd. 
Polly,  Lord  Montalien  has  come  here  to  see 
you  and  tell  you  some  wonderful  news.  Try 
and  not  be  angry  with  me  for  keeping  it  from 
you  so  long  ;  and  when  you  have  heard  all, 
read  this  letter.  ” 

He  put  her  father’s  note  in  her  passive 
hand,  and  went  out  of  the  room.  Polly 
sank  down  in  the  chair  he  had  vacated,  with 
bright,  large  eyes  of  wonder.  Lord  Monta¬ 
lien  took  her  hand  in  both  his,  and  looked 
at  her  with  a  smile  that  went  straight  to  her 
h6art. 

“  You  hg,ve  your  father’s  face,  my  child,” 
he  said.  “I  liked  him  the  moment  I  saw 
him  first  ;  and  I  like  you.” 

“My  father!”  the  girl  uttered.  “You 
knew  my  father,  my  lord — Duke’s  cousin  ?  ” 

“  Not  Duke’s  cousin — no  tie  of  blood  or 
name  binds  you  to  this  good  young  man, 
who  has  brought  you  up.  Your  father  is 
alive  !  That  letter  you  hold  is  from  him, 
and  you  are  Polly  Mason  no  longer,  but  Pau¬ 
lina  Lisle  !  ” 
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She  grew  ashen  pale,  and  began  to  tremble. 
What  was  this  she  was  about  to  hear?  The 
hand.  Lord  Montalien  held  grew  cold  in  his 
grasp. 

“  No  need  to  tremble — no  need  to  fear, 
my  child.  My  news  is  wonderful  news — 
tiie  best  of  news  for  you.  Your  father  lives, 
and  has  sent  you  a  fortune.  You  are  the 
heiress  of  eighty  thousand  pounds,  and  I  am 
appointed  your  guardian.  Miss  Paulina 
Lisle,  let  me  be  the  first  to  congratulate 
you  !  ” 

She  fell  suddenly  back  in  her  chair.  Lord 
Montalien  started  up  in  alarm. 

“  I  have  told  her  too  abruptly — she  is  go¬ 
ing  to  faint  !  I  might  have  known  it ! 
Whom  shall  I  call  ?  ” 

He  was  going  to  the  door,  but  she  put  out 
one  hand  and  motioned  him  back. 

“  ^  ait,”  she  said  in  a  voice  that  trembled. 
“  I  shall  not  faint.”  She  sat  up  bravely,  as 
she  spoke,  and  tried  to  smile,  with  lips  that 
quivered.  “  Please  go  on,  my  lord  :  tell  me 
all.” 

And  then,  still  clasping  the  small,  cold 
hand,  still  looking  kindly  in  the  pale  young 
face,  Lord  Montalien  told  her  “all.”  How 
fourteen  years  before  he  had  come  over  from 
America  with  Robert  Hawksley — of  the 
story  Robert  Hawksley  had  told  him — of  the 
promise  that  had  passed  between  them — and 
how  that  promise  was  to  be  redeemed — of 
the  fortune  that  was  hers — of  his  guardian¬ 
ship — of  her  new  name — of  the  new  life  be¬ 
ginning  so  brightly. 

She  had  heard  all.  He  paused,  still  look¬ 
ing  at  her,  wondering  iuwardly  what  manner 
of  girl  this  child  of  sixteen  was.  She  sat 
quite  still,  quite  pale,  the  loud  tick-tack  of 
the  kitchen  clock  almost  painfully  audible, 
the  sunshine  streaming  unshadowed  in  among 
Rosanna’s  roses  and  geraniums.  At  last  she 
spoke,  to  ask  a  question,  looking  at  the  no¬ 
bleman  beside  her  with  big,  solemn  eyes  : 

“  Who  was  my  mother  V' 

“I  do  not  know,”  he  answered  gravely  ; 
“your  father  never  told  me  her  name.” 

“  Does  Duke  know  ?  ” 

“  I  cannot  tell  ;  I  think  it  probable.  But, 
my  dear  Miss  Lisle,  there  may  be  reasons 
why  you  should  not  know.” 

“  What  reasons  ?  ” 

“Reasons  impossible  for  me  to  explain,” 
his  lordship  said,  turning  away  in  some  em¬ 
barrassment  from  the  gaze  of  the  innocent 
eyes.  “  You  can  ask  Mr.  Mason,  however. 
If  it  is  right  you  should  know,  he  will  t^Jl 
you.” 

“Right  !  A  daughter  should  know  her 
mother’s  name  !  ”  the  girl  repeated  slowly. 

“  My  lord,  you  have  told  me  about  my  fa¬ 
ther — my  father  who  left  England  five 
months  after  his  marriage,  and  never  return- 
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ed  for  two  years.  How  then  came  I  to  be 
given  to  Duke  Mason — how  came  he  to  know 
anything  about  me  ?  ” 

“  Your  mother  gave  you  to  Duke  Mason, 
of  course.” 

Lord  Montalien  felt  rather  awkward  as  he 
answered — the  large  bright  eyes  still  solemn¬ 
ly  scanned  his  face.  After  all,  telling  this 
young  person  her  own  story  was  not  so  easy 
a  matter  as  he  had  thought. 

“  My  mother  was  a  lady,  you  say,” 
Polly’s  heart  thrilled  as  she  said  it,  “of 
high  birth  and  station  and  wealth,  and  she 
gives  me  away  to  a  poor  mechanic,  and  never 
comes  to  see- or  ask  after  me  agaiu.  Lord 
Montalien,  is  mV  mother  alive  ?” 

The  situation  was  growing  worse  and 
worse  ;  Lord  Montalien  felt  more  uncom¬ 
fortable  than  he  had  ever  remembered  feel¬ 
ing  in  his  life. 

“  I  have  reason  to  believe  she  is,”  he  an¬ 
swered  slowly. 

“  Why  did  she  not  leave  everything,  and 
go  to  America  with  my  father  when  he  came 
for  her  ?” 

“  Paulina — I  don’t  know.  Yes,  I  do — I’ll 
tell  you  the  truth,  come  what  may.  She  did 
not  return  with  him  because — he  .  found  her 
the  wife  of  another  man.” 

The  girl’s  very  lips  blanched  at  the  words. 

“  The  wife  of  another  man  !  She  thought 
him  dead  then  ?” 

“  She  did.” 

“  He  did  not  seek  her  out  and  undeceive 
her  ?’’ 

“  No  ;  he  left  England  and  returned  to 
America.  Don’t  blame  your  mother,  my 
child  ;  she  thought  him  dead  ;  she  was  co¬ 
erced  into  the  second  marriage,  beyond  doubt; 
and  if  alive  still,  thinks  your  father  dead. 
How  she  came  to  give  you  to  Duke  Mason, 
Duke  Mason  will  tell  you  himself.  She  had 
cogent  reasons,  be  very  sure  ;  and  she  could 
not  have  given  you  to  a  better  man.  Rest 
contented  with  your  wonderful  good  fortune, 
my  dear,  and  don’t  ask  too  many  questions. 
You  are  a  great  heiress  now — try  and  thiuk 
of  that.” 

“  A  great  heiress  !”  the  girl  repeated,  and 
there  was  a  world  of  bitterness  in  her  tone  ; 

“  a  great  heiress,  and  yet  poorer  than  the 
poorest,  with  a  father  and  mother  alive 
whom  I  have  never  seen,  never  may  see — a 
mother  who  cast  me  off  in  my  infancy — a 
father  at  the  other  end  of  the  would  !  Lord 
Moutalien,  you  may  not  tell  me,  Duke  may 
not  tell  me,  but  I  feel  it  here  ! — if  my  mother 
is  alive,  I  shall  find  her  out  !” 

'  She  rose  up,  striking  her  handfl  light¬ 
ly  on  her  breast,  her  eyes  shining  with  the 
fire  of  inspiration. 

“  I  shall  find  out  my  mother,  and  ask  her 
why  she  deserted  her  child.  For  my  father  ” 
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— she  looked  suddenly  at  the  note  she  held 
— “  will  you  permit  me,  my  lord  ?” 

He  bowed  his  head  silently.  She  opened 
the  note  and  read.  It  dropped  from  her 
fingers,  she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands, 
and  the  tears  fell  thick  and  fast.  Her 
moods  were  the  moods  of  an  April  day,  sun¬ 
shine  and  shower,  bright  and  short-lived. 

She  looked  up  at  last  and  dashed  them 
away,  smiling-  radiantly.  The  colour 
came  back  to  her  cheeks,  the  glad  sparkle  to 
her  eyes,  the  joyous  ring  to  her  voice.  She 
was  rich,  rich  beyond  her  wildest  dreams. 
She  was  a  young  lady  of  birth  and  fortune. 
Lord  Montalien  was  her  guardian.  All  the 
visions  of  her  life  were  realized — more  th@,n 
realized.  Was  she  dreaming  or  awake  ? 

“  It  is  like  a  fairytale,”  she  said  ;  “  like 
a  story  from  the  Arabian  Nights.  Oh,  my 
lord,  is  all  this  true  you  have  been  telling 
me  ?  Ami  asleep  or  in  a  dream  ?” 

Lord  Montalien  got  up  to  go  with  a  smile, 
holding  out  his  hand  in  farewell. 

“  Good-bye  for  the  present,  Miss  Lisle.  I 
shall  call  again  to-morrow.  By  that  time 
you  will  probably  have  convinced  yourself 
that  it  is  a  very  pleasant  reality,  You,  and 
your  good  friends  here,  shall  fix  the  time  of 
your  departure.  I  shall  not  hurry  you,  but 
I  shall  expect  you  during  y  rur  stay  in  Speck- 
haven  to  be  a  constant  visitor  at  the  Priory.” 

Polly  thought  of  Allan  F^ne  and  Miss 
Hautton,  and  flushed  all  over  her  fair  face. 

“  Or  why  not  make  your  home  altogether 
at  the  Priory  during  the  few  weeks  you  re¬ 
main  ?”  urged  Lord  Montalien.  “  It  is  your 
home  now  and  for  the  future,  you  know, 
and  I  need  not  tell  you  how  charmed  we  all 
will  be.” 

“  And  leave  Duke  and  Rosanna  !”  Polly 
said,  looking  at  him  in  wonder.  “  Oh,  no, 
my  lord.  Thank  you  very  much  all  the 
same.” 

“  At  least  you  will  come  to  see  U3  every 
day  ?” 

“  Polly  shook  her  head. 

“  You  will  dine  with  us,  then,  once  before 
you  go.  Don’t  be  obstinate,  Miss  Lisle,  and 
force  me  into  the  role  of  tyrannical  guardian 
so  soon. ” 

“  Well — if  you  insist — but — ” 

Her  reluctance  was  very  visible.  It  was 
not  shyness  that  he  saw.  If  the  girl  had 
been  born  in  a  palace  her  manner  could  not 
have  been  more  simple,  more  natural,  more 
unaffectedly  easy.  What  was  it  ?  Lord  Mon¬ 
talien  wondered. 

“  You  know  some  of  my  people,  I  think,” 
he  said  ;  “  Francis  and  Guy  tell  me  they 
are  acquainted  with  you,  and  Allan  Fane  is 
quite  an  intimate  friend.” 

He  was  watchiug  her  closely,  and  the 
rosy  light  shone  again  in  the  sensitive  face. 


That  was  it  !  The  peer  understood  at  once 
that  Mr.  Fane  had  been  quite  an  “  intimate 
friend.  ” 

“  When  I  come  to-morrow,”  he  said, 
moving  to  the  door,  “  I  shall  fetch  Gripper 
(Gripper’s  your  lawyer,  my  dear),  and  he  has 
come  down  here  to  draw  up  the  necessary 
documents  appointing  me  your  guardian, 
and  to  explain  to  you  the  circumstances  un¬ 
der  which  you  came  into  your  fortune.  They 
are  somewhat  unusual,  but  considering  your 
father’s  story,  very  natural.  Now,  my  dear, 
good-day  to  you.  Don’t  lose  your  appetite 
and  sleep,  thinking  of  this  fairy  fortune. 
But  where  is  the  use  of  advising  you  ?  Of 
course  you  will.” 

Polly  laughed.  She  was  disposed  to  like 
this  pleasant  new  guardian  already  ;  and,  in¬ 
deed,  it  was  no  hard  task  for  m>st  women  to 
like  Lord  Montalieq.  She  watched  him  out 
of  sight,  and  then  she  went  slowly  into  the 
house.  She  opened  her  letter  and  read  it 
again.  Her  father  lived,  and  from  over  the 
wide  sea  spoke  to  her  those  sweet,  solemn 
words  of  fatherly  love  ;  the  first  she  had 
e\  er  heard.  Again  the  great  tears  welled 
up  into  the  blue  eyes.  She  stretched  forth 
her  arms  with  an  involuntary  cry  :  “  Oh, 

father  !  father  !  come  home  !” 

Only  once  in  the  letter  he  spoke  of  her 
mother.  “  Your  mother  lives,  my  child,” 
he  wrote  ;  “a  lady  of  rank  and  title,  the 
wife  of  another  man.  But  in  your  heart 
there  must  lie  no  hard  thoughts  of  her. 
Weak  she  may  have  been — guilty  never. 
She  believed,  believes  still,  that  Robert 
Lisle  is  dead — as  I  am  to  her.  One  day  I 
may  return  to  England  and  my  precious 
daughter.” 

She  kissed  the  letter,  put  it  in  her  bosom, 
and  went  in  search  of  her  friends. 

Rosanna  was  bustling  about  the  kitchen, 
looking  unutterably  grim  and  stern  to  hide 
all  she  felt.  “Duke’s  upstairs,”  she  said 
curtly  to  the  girl,  and  turned  her  back  upon 
her.  Strong-minded  the  spinster  undoubt¬ 
edly  was,  but  she  was  not  strong  enough  to 
bear  the  sight  of  Polly  just  then. 

Duke  was  painting  and  smoking  furiously 
— always  a  sign  of  great  mental  disturbance. 
He  looked  round  from  his  work  and  smiled 
rather  a  ghastly  smile  of  greeting. 

“  Well,  Duchess  !” 

“  Well,  Duke!’ 

She  came  over  and  stood  beside  him,  rest¬ 
ing  one  hand  caressingly  on  his  shoulder. 
No  need  to  tell  her  what  Rosanna’s  grimness 
and  Duke's  silence  meant  ;  she  understood 
them  perfectly,  and  loved  them  better  in 
this  hour  than  ever  before  in  her  life. 

“  Who  knows  but  I  have  been  a  prophet,” 
the  scene-painter  said,  still  trying  to  speak 
gaily.  “  You  may  be  a  Duchess  yet,  Miss 
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Lisle.  I  suppose  it  is  the  correct  thing  to 
call  Lord  Montalien’s  ward  and  the  heiress 
of  eighty  thousand,  Miss  Lisle.” 

“  Duke  !” 

He  dropped  his  brush  and  held  out  his 
hand. 

“  I  wish  you  joy,  Duchess — upon  my  soul 
I  do  !  And  I  hope  you’ll  be  as  happy  in 
your  new  home  as — as  I  have  tried  to  make 
you  in  this.  You’re  going  away,  my  dear — 
going  away,  to  come  back  no  more  ;  but  I 
know  you  will  not  quite  forget  Duke  and 
Rosanna.  ” 

His  voice  broke.  He  dropped  her  hand 
and  walked  away  to  the  window  to  hide  the 
tears  of  which  his  manhood  w'as  ashamed. 
Two  white  arms  were  about  his  neck  in  an 
instant,  two  warm  lips  impetuously  kissing 
his  averted  face. 

“Duke  !  Duke  !  dear  old  Duke  !  the 
best,  the  kindest  friend  ever  was  in  this 
world  !  Forget  you  and  Rosanna  !  Why, 
what  a  horrible  little  monster  you  must 
think  me  !  And  I  don’t  know  what  you 
mean  talking  about  my  going  away,  never  to 
come  back  !  If  I  were  Queen  Victoria’s 
ward,  and  heiress  of  fifty  hundred  million 
pounds,”  cried  the  impetuous  young  woman, 
“  I  should  come  back  just  the  same.  This 
is  my  home — at  least  until  my  father  returns 
from  California  to  claim  me.  His  right  is 
first,  and  most  sacred.  Oh,  Duke  !  to  think 
Polly  Mason  should  ever  have  had  a  father  !” 

Duke  smiled  in  spite  of  himself. 

“  It  is  extraordinary.  I  should  have  liked 
to  have  told  you  ages  ago,  but  you  see  I  was 
bound  by  promises  to  both,  and  dared  not.” 

“  Promises  to  both  1  That  means  my 
mother,  I  suppose  ?” 

“  Your  mother.  Yes,  Duchess.” 

“  Tell  me  all  about  her,  Duke.  My  mo¬ 
ther  !  how  strange  it  sounds  !  What  wassh> 
like  ?  Was  she  handsome  ?  Am  I  like  her  ? 
That  sounds  conceited,  I  am  afraid,  but  I 
don’t  mean  it  so.” 

“  She  was — she  is  beautiful,  and  you  are 
not  in  the  least  like  her.  You  have  your 
father’s  face  and  eyes,  and  a  very  good  face 
and  eyes  they  are.  Her  eyes  were  black, 
and  she  was  smaller  than  you.” 

He  spoke  dreamily,  thinking  of  the  great, 
despairing  black  eyes  that  had  looked 
at  him  -so  lately,  full  of  woman’s  utter¬ 
most  woe. 

“  Duke,  I  don’t  think  I  like  my  mother  ! 
She  must  have  been  weak  and  cold-hearted. 
Why  did  she  give  me  up  ?  Why  did  she 
marry  that  other  man  ?  I  hate  to  think  of 
it  even.  Why  was  she  not  faithful  through 
all  things — to  death — to  the  husband  and 
child  she  loved  ?  ” 

The  girl’s  eyes  flashed — the  rosy  light,  so 


quick  to  come  and  go,  under  that  transpa¬ 
rent  skin,  lit  her  gipsy  face  once  more. 

“Don’t  you  blame  her,  Duchess,”  Duke 
answered,  gravely,  “  since  she  did  it  for  your 
sake.  She  would  have  preferred  death  to 

marrying  Sir - ,  I  mean,  marrying  again 

«  -  her  own  account.  She  sacrificed  herself 
for  you.  You  were  taken  from  her  at  your 
birth  ;  she  knew  you  lived,  but  nothing 
more,  and  she  yearned  to  possess  you.  She 
feared  for  you  moKe  than  she  feared  for  her¬ 
self' — for  your  future  happiness,  life  even  ; 
and  when  you  were  made  the  price  of  her 
sacrifice  she  consented.  She  had  borne  im¬ 
prisonment,  even  cruelty,  rather  than  yield. 
She  was  never  more  faithful  to  the  husband 
she  thought  dead  than  in  the  hour  when  he 
saw  her  at  the  altar,  the  bride  oFanother 
man  ;  for  she  sacrificed  her  own  life  to  save 
his  child.  She  gave  you  to  me — with  me 
she  knew  you  would  be  safe,  at  least,  and 
she  dared  not  keep  you  herself.  Your  mo¬ 
ther  is  the  purest,  the  noblest,  the  most  in¬ 
jured  woman  on  earth  ;  a  martyr,  Duchess, 
as  surely  as  ever  suffering  made  a  martyr. 
Don’t  you  blame  her — I  cannot  bear  to  hear 
you.” 

“You  loved  my  mother  like  this,  Duke  ?” 

“  I  reverenced  her,  Miss  Lisle.  I  pity 
her  as  I  never  pitied  any  one  in  my  life. 
She  is  very,  very  unhappy.” 

“  Is — is  her  husband  unkind  to  her  ?  ” 

“  I’m  afraid  so,  my  dear.  And  she  knows 
you  live, and  she  loves  youand  must  live  apart 
from  you,  and  deny  you  a  mother’s  care.  Is 
that  not  enough  of  itself  ?  ” 

“  Duke,”  Polly  said,  entreatingly,  “  tell 
me  her  name.  Do  !  Let  me  go  to  her — only 
once,  ever  so  secretly,  and  kiss  her,  and  tell 
her  I  love  her,  and  am  sorry  for  her  too. 
Do  !  Oh,  Duke,  if  you  ever  cared  for  your 
little  Duchess,  whom  you  are  going  to  lose, 
tell  me  her  name  !  ” 

She  clasped  her  arms  once  more  around  his 
nock  ;  she  coaxed  him  with  tears  and  kisses. 
The  strong  man  trembled  under  that  clasp. 

“I  can’t,  Duchess  —  don’t  ask  me.  God 
knows  I  would  refuse  you  nothing  if  I  could, 
but  it  must  not  be.  You  don’t  know  what 
you  ask  ;  be  content.  Love  her  as  much  as 
you  like — she  is  worthy  of  it  all — and  hope 
for  the  best.  But  the  day  when  you  may 
know  your  mother  and  go  to  her  is  not  yet. 
Look  here  ;  I  have  kept  this  from  you  for 
fourteen  years.  Your  mother  gave  it  to  me 
on  the  night  1  saw  her  first.” 

He  drew  forth  the  opal  ring  and  slid  it  on 
one  of  Polly’s  slim,  ringless  fingers. 

“It  is  yours,  my  girl  ;  wear  it  for  your 
mother’s  sake.” 

“  And  it  is  all  I  may  ever  know  of  her,” 
Polly  sighed.  “  It  is  all  very  sad  and  very 
strange.  I  used  to  think  it  would  be  beau- 
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tiful  to  have  a  history — to  be  a  heroine  of  ro¬ 
mance  ;  and  now  I  am,  and  somehow  it  sad¬ 
dens  me  more  than  anything  ever  did  before. 
To  think  that  I  should  have  a  mother  who 
dare  not  acknowledge  me  ;  that  some  day  I 
may  meet  her,  and  look  at  her,  and  not 
know  her.  To  think  I  should  have  a  father, 
an  exile,  a  lonely,  solitary  wanderer  in  those 
wild,  far-off  lands,  who  has  lost  his  wife  and 
child,  through  no  fault  of  his,  and  who  may 
never  return.  But  I  will  go  to  him,  if  he 
does  not  come  to  me.  Yes,  Duke,  when  my 
two  years’  school-life  are  ended,  if  he  does 
not  return  to  me  I  will  go  to  him.  It  will 
be  like  'Elizabeth  and  the  Exile  of  Siberia’ 
over  again.  And  now  I  shall  go  straight 
this  very  moment,  and  answer  his  dear,  dar¬ 
ling  letter.”  Which  she  did  on  the  spot, 
dashing  off  page  after  page,  in  an  impetuous, 
running  hand.  There  was  no  end  of  love, 
and  no  end  of  blots,  and  scores  of  notes  of 
exclamation,  and  doubtful  spelling  and 
grammar  ;  but  when  one’s  heart  is  full  to 
overflowing,  and  one  is  a  young  person  of 
sixteen,  what  does  a  little  broken  orthogra¬ 
phy  or  syntax  signify  ?  Polly’s  heart  was  in 
the  right  place,  if  her  words  were  not  ;  and 
probably  Mr.  Robert  Lisle,  out  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  smiled  a  good  deal  over  this  epistle, 
even  with  the  tears  in  his  eyes. 

The  news  spread  like  wildfire.  Before  the 
summer  stars  came  out  that  night,  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  Speckhaven  knew 
that  Polly  Mason  was  an  heiress,  and.  not 
Polly  Mason  at  all.  The  heiress  herself  had 
rushed  headlong  to  see  her  friend  Alice,  and 
tell  her  the  wonderful  news,  and  exhibited 
her  ring  and  her  father’s  picture,  which  Miss 
Warren  had  seen  scores  of  times  before,  and 
promised  her  unlimited  jewellery  and  dry 
goods  when  she  came  into  her  fortune. 

“  And  when  I  leave  school  you  shall  come 
and  live  with  me,  Alice,  if  you  are  not  mar¬ 
ried,”  Polly  cried  ;  “  and  when  I’m  gone 
you  must  write  me  long,  long  letters  ;  and 
I  shall  ask  Lord  Montalien  for  enough 
of  my  fortune  to  buy  a  locket  for 
my  picture  and  some  of  my  hair,  to  leave 
you.  And  oh,  Alice  !  1  don’t  believe  I 

shall  ever  sleep  a  wink  again  for  thinking  of 
it,  as  long  as  I  live  !” 

Her  dreams  were  rather  broken  that  night, 
and  it  seemed  to  her  the  new  day  would 
never  dawn.  She  half  feared  the  whole 
would  melt  away  in  the  darkness,  and  she 
would  awake  to  find  herself  little  Polly 
Mason  again,  instead  of  Miss  Paulina  Lisle. 

Paulina.  Lisle  !  She  repeated  the  pretty 
name  over  and  over  again  with  intense 
childish  ecstasy.  She  had  hated  her  name 
of  Polly  so.  she  had  so  longed  for  some  beau¬ 
tiful,  stately  appellation,  and  lo  !  here  she 
ad  it.  I  believe  her  new  name  gave  her 


tenfold  more  pleasure  than  the  thought  of 
her  noble  inheritance. 

Lord  Montalien  came  over  next  day  with 
Mr.  Gripper,  which  legal  gentleman  pro¬ 
duced  documents  tied  with  red  tape,  and 
read  them  solemnly  aloud  to  his  bewildered 
little  client.  It  was  all  Greek  or  there¬ 
abouts  to  Polly,  except  one  or  two  conditions 
which  her  mind  grasped  in  passing.  She 
was  Lord  Montalien’s  ward  until  she  should 
come  of  age  or  marry.  If  Lord  Montalien 
died  before  either  of  those  events,  the  power 
of  appointing  a  new  guardian  was  vested  in 
him.  And  in  the  hour  of  her  marriage, 
whether  she  married  with  or  without  the  con’ 
sent  of  her  guardian ,  or  during  her  minority , 
her  fortune  became  absolutely  her  own  from 
thenceforth. 

This  was  the  proviso  which  his  lordship 
had  mentioned  on  the  previous  day  as  unu¬ 
sual.  It  was  easy  enough,  by  the  light  of 
Robert  Lisle’s  own  history,  to  understand  it 
— it  was  to  save  her  from  her  mother’s  fate. 
How  little  he  dreamed  in  providing  that  sav-, 
ing  clause  for  the  happiness  of  the  daughter 
he  loved,  how  much  trouble,  and  shame,  and 
remorse  it  was  to  cause  her  in  the  days  to 
come  ! 

The  people  from  the  Priory  called  upon 
Lord  Montalien’s  wrard  with  congratulations 
and  cordial  expressions  of  good-will — Mr. 
Francis,  whom  Polly  did  not  like;  Mr.  Guy, 
whom  she  admired  and  liked  very  much;  and 
Sir  Vane  Charteris,  who  repelled  her  with 
his  coarse  mouth  and  fulsome  compliments. 
The  girl  wondered  why  he  looked  at  her 
with  such  intensity,  his  small,  black  eyes 
seeming  to  devour  her.  His  little  daughter 
came  with  him  on  that  memorable  occasion. 
Sir  Vane  expressed  his  regret  that  Lady 
Charteris  could  not  have  the  happiness  of 
making  Miss  Lisle’s  charming  acquaintance. 
Lady  Charteris  was  ill,  confined  to  her  room 
— a  nervous,  hysterical  attack,  but  would 
probably  be  able  to  travel  on  the  morrow, 
when  he  proposed  returning  to  town  to  con¬ 
sult  an  eminent  physician  on  the  state  of  her 
health.  Miss  Lisle  listened  very  coldly;  she 
disliked  both  him  and  his  daughter,  and  was 
relieved  when  they  went  away.  Miss  Haut- 
ton  also  called  with  her  kinsman,  Lord  Mon¬ 
talien,  elegant  of  costume,  indisputably  high¬ 
bred  and  patrician,  but  looking  more  elderly 
and  faded  than  ever  by  contrast  with  that 
fresh,  bright  face.  Allan  Fane  did  not  call 
— he  was  eating  his  very  heart  out  with  rage 
and  baffled  love.  Retribution  had  come  very 
swiftly  to  the  tailor’s  ambitious  son. 

Lord  Moutalien’s  ward,  obeying  the  be¬ 
hests  of  her  guardian,  spent  one  evening  at 
the  Priory.  Only  one- — Duke  and  Rosanna 
must  have  all  the  rest.  She  went  dressed  in 
white  tarlatan  (white  was  the  proper  thing 
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for  a  heroine),  with  a  blue  ribbon  in  her  am¬ 
ber  curls,  and  a  blue  belt  around  her  slim 
waist.  And  she  looked  lovely  !  The  white 
arms  and  neck  glimmered  through  theiiimsy 
tarlatan,  and  there  was  a  Hush  on  her  cheeks 
and  a  Hght  in  her  eyes.  She  entered  those 
stately  rooms  a  guest,  an  equal,  she  who 
had  been  Polly  Mason  last  week  ;  and  she 
sat  at  Lord  Montalien’s  right  hand  at  dinner, 
and  was  the  little  queen  of  the  feast.  The 
dishes  at  that  dinner  were  of  “such  stuff  as 
dreams  are  made  of.”  She  had  things  put 
on  her  plate,  and  she  ate  them,  and  wonder¬ 
ed  inwardly  all  the  while  what  on  earth 
they  could  be.  She  drank  some  sparkling 
Moselle,  and  she  had  a  slice  of  pine-apple, 
and  did  not  make  one  single  mistake.  She 
was  not  awkward,  she  was  in  no  way  em¬ 
barrassed,  neither  was  she  in  the  least  for¬ 
ward.  Altogether  she  \yas  charming,  and 
Lord  Montalien  was  secietly  fascinated  by 
his  little  ward. 

“  How  true  and  clear  she  rings  he 
thought  ;  “if  she  had  been  bred  a  countess 
her  manners  could  not  have  been  more 
simple  and  perfect.  What  a  charming 
little  rose-bud  she  is,  and  how  gloriously  des¬ 
tined  to  bloom  in  the  future  !”  , 

Allan  Fane  sat  opposite  “  Miss  Lisle  ”  at 
dinner,  with  the  faded  eyes  of  his  high-born 
betrothed  fixed  icily  upon  him.  He  was 
pale  and  cold,  he  sat  silent  at  the  banquet, 
with  the  fabled  vulture  of  Prometheus  gnaw¬ 
ing  at  his  vitals  !  This  beautiful  little  heir¬ 
ess  might  have  been  his,  in  this  hour,  and  he 
had  given  her  up,  and  bound  himself  to  a 
woman  he  did  not  and  never  could  love.  “  It 
might  have  been.”  He  had  wrought  his 
misery  with  his  own  hand.  If  Polly  thirsted 
for  vengeance  on  this  recreant  lover  of  hers, 
she  had  it.  But  she  did  not  ;  she  had  met 
him  with  a  smile  of  perfect  provoking 
good-humour  and  forgiveness,  He  was  so 
utterly  indifferent  to  her  now  that  she  had 
no  room  in  her  heart  for  him  even  to  wish 
him  unhappy. 

He  might  marry  Miss  Hautton  to-morrow, 
and  she  would  go  to  his  wedding  with 
pleasure.  He  knew  it  too ;  no  woman’s  eyes 
ever  looked  so  frankly  into  the  eyes  of  a  man 
for  whom  she  cared  one  straw. 

In  the  drawing-room,  after  dinner,  with 
some  little  urging,  Polly  sang.  She  did  not 
mind  singing  at  all,  but  she  only  played  ac¬ 
companiments  of  her  own  ;  she  did  not  un¬ 
derstand  the  piano. 

“  What  does  that  matter,  Miss  Lisle,”  said 
Guy  Earlscourt  ;  “  who  cares  for  the  accom¬ 
paniment,  I  know  you  can  sing  —  I’ve 
heard  you.”  Polly  laughed  and  blushed  at 
the  remembrance.  “  That  song  has  haunted 
me  ever  since,  I  assure  you.  Sing  it  again, 
Miss  Lisle,  and  exercise  it.  ” 


He  led  her  to  the  piano,  and  she  obeyed. 
Her  sweet,  clear  voice  filled  the  rooms. 
With  proper  training  that  voice  alone  might 
have  made  her  fortune.  She  sang  again 
“  County  Guy.” 

“  Ah,  County  Guy  !  the  hour  is  nigh. 

The  sun  has  left  the  La, 

The  orange  flower  perfumes  the  bower, 

The  breeze  is  on  the  sea. 

The  lark  whose  lay  has  trilled  all  day 
Sits  hushed,  his  partner  nigh  ; 

Breeze,  bird,  and  flower  confess  the  hour, 

,  But  where  is  County  Guy?” 

He  was  beside  her,  bending  over  her,  his 
dark,  dreamy,  Italian  eyes  fixed  on  her  face. 
What  did  Guy  Earlscourt  think  of  her?  In 
days  to  come  did  that  sweet,  youthful  face 
haunt  his  dreams  ?  In  the  girl’s  memory 
that  night  lived  for  ever,  the  first  of  her  new 
existence,  and  there  were  hours  wheu  Guy 
Earlscourt’s  tace  rose  up  before  her,  like  the 
face  of  a  reproachful  ghost.  She  never  for¬ 
got  it,  nor  him,  as  he  stood  there  beside  her, 
the  dark  beauty  of  his  southern  face,  and 
his  jet-black  hair,  such  a  marked  contrast  to 
her  own.  How  handsome  he  had  looked  ! 
How  happy  she  had  been  !  She  had  reason 
to  remember  it — bitterly  in  the  years  to 
come. 

Allan  Fane,  hovering  afar  off,  took  his 
punishment  in  sullen  silence.  He  had  lost 
her  himself,  but  that  was  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  be  savagely  jealous  of  every  other 
man  on -whom  she  smiled.  Guy  had  been 
his  warmest  friend — he  felt  as  loyally  to¬ 
ward  him  as  it  was  in  his  shifting,  selfish 
nature  to  be  loyal  to  any  one,  but  he  could 
have  murdered  him  to-night.  This  girl,  his 
father’s  ward,  with  her  noble  fortune,  her 
peerless  beauty,  would  be  one  day  Guy 
Earlscourt’s  wife,  and  he — he  looked  with 
sullen,  angry  eyes  at  Diana  Hautton,  with 
her  three-and-thirty  years  and  her  faded 
face,  and  walked  out  of  the  room  and  out  of 
the  house.  The  soft  summer  rain  was  fall¬ 
ing  ;  he  never  heeded  it.  He  lit  his  cigar, 
and  walked  up  and  down  under  the  fragrant 
trees — up  and  down,  up  and  down.  It  grew 
late — Miss  Lisle  was  driven  home — she  in¬ 
sisted  upon  it — he  heard  the  last  sound  of 
the  wheels  that  bore  her  away,  and  then  he 
flung  himself  on  the  wet  grass,  face  down¬ 
ward,  and  knew  he  had  lost  for  ever  the 
happiness  of  his  life. 

"chapter  X. 

THE  LAST  DAY. 

The  last  day  had  come. 

It  was  two  weeks  precisely  since  she  had 
first  heard  the  wonderful  news,  and  Miss 
Paulina  Lisle  was  entirely  ready.  The 
warmth  and  splendour  of  mid- July  lay  over 
the  earth.  Montalien  Priory  looked  glorious 
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in  its  green  and  golden  wealth,  its  rich  corn¬ 
fields,  its  spreading,  grassy  slopes,  down  to 
the  ceaseless  sea,  and  its  dense  depths  of 
woodland,  where  the  rare  red-deer  herded. 
The  world  had  always  been  a  bright  and  de¬ 
lightful  world  to  Polly,  but  never  half  so 
bright,  half  so  delightful,  as  now.  Every 
dream  of  her  life,  it  seemed  to  her,  was 
realized  —she  had  a  living  father  and  mo¬ 
ther,  like  other  people — she  was  the  mis¬ 
tress  of  illimitable  wealth,  it  seemed  to  her 
— Lord  Montalien  was  her  guardian,  and  his 
world  and  his  order  henceforth  hers.  There 
were  times  when  this  excitable  nature  was 
nearly  wild  with  joy — other  times  when, 
looking  at  the  sad,  silent  faces  of  her  two 
old  friends,  her  tender  heart  was  stricken 
with  remorse,  and  she  would  fling  herself 
into  their  arms,  and- passionately  cry  out  she 
was  a  wretch,  a  selfish,  ungrateful  wretch, 
to  feel  all  this  bliss,  when  she  was  going 
from  them  for  two  long,  endless  years. 
Two  years  !  Those  faithful  hearts  knew' 
better  than  that  :  not  for  two  years, 
but  for  all  time — for  ever.  When  they 
had  said  good-bye,  they  had  said  it  ;  their 
lives  lay  apart.  It  was  Duke  himself  who 
hurried  on  the  preparations  for  departure. 
Had  he  so  willed  it,  the  girl  might  have  re¬ 
mained  with  them  until  September,  when 
the  Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart  opened  its 
school.  But  it  was  inevitable,  and  the  soon¬ 
er  it  was  all  over  the  better. 

A  sort  of  dull  resignation  might  come 
when  she  was  gone — “if  any  calm,  a  calm 
despair.”  To  see  her  now,  knowing  it  was 
the  last  time,  was  simply  intolerable.^  Lord 
Montalien  had  made  a  proposal  of  taking  the 
young  lady  for  a  midsummer  holiday  scam¬ 
per  through  southern  France,  the  Tyrol,  and 
up  the  Rhine  ;  and  Polly’s  eyes  had  flashed 
their  electric,  joyous  light  for  an  instant, 
and  then  grew  very  grave  and  tender. 

“  Thank  you—  no,  my  lord,”  she  said  ;  “I 
had  rather  not  go  ;  I  want  to  stay  with — 
with  them  to  the  last.” 

But  Duke  has  decided  differently. 

“  You  shall  go,  Duchess  ;  never  mind 
about  us  ;  we  are  going  to  lose  you,  and 
what  does  a  week  or  two  earlier  matter  ? 
You  shall  go  to  southern  France  as  soou  as 
ever  Rosanna  has  all  your  things  ready.” 

Her  things  were  all  ready  now,  and  the 
day  was  fixed  for  departure.  It  was  a 
wonderful  fit-out  in  this  young  lady’s  eyes — 
silks  and  muslins  of  all  hues  and  the  finest 
textures,  and  linen,  like  drifted  snow, 
trimmed  with  real  Irish  lace.  Nothing  like 
it  had  ever  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  late  Miss 
Mason’s  friends.  That  seven  hundred 
pounds,  so  long  laid  away  in  the  bank,  was 
drawn  forth  to  furnish  the  wardrobe.  For 
himself  and  sister,  Mr.  Mason  positively  re¬ 


fused  a  farthing.  His  pale  face  flushed — 
his  mild  eyes  flashed  as  Lord  Montalien, 
ever  so  delicately,  made  the  offer.  “  All  the 
gold  in  the  Bank  of  England  could  not  re¬ 
pay  me  for  the  loss  of  Polly,”  he  said. 
“  Unless  you  want  to  insult  me,  my  lord, 
you  will  never  allude  to  this  again.  ” 

For  once  Duke  was  dignified.  Lord  Mon¬ 
talien  wrung  his  hand,  and  looked  at  him 
admiringly. 

“  You  are  a  fine  fellow,”  he  answered 
simply,  “and  have  fulfilled  your  trust  to 
Robert  Lisle  right  loyally.” 

For  Polly  she  would  have  liked  to  fill  the 
house  with  sumptuous  adornings, 
and  load  down  her  two  friends 
with  costly  gifts.  They  refused 
everything,  and  it  was  only  when,  hurt  and 
wounded,  the  girl  was  turning  away,  that 
Duke  consented  to  replace  bis  big  silver 
watch  with  a  gold  patent  lever,  and  Rosan¬ 
na  her  rusty  brown  with  a  new  black  silk, 
stiff  enough  in  its  glistening  richness  to 
stand  alone.  Miss  Alice  Warren  got  a  lock¬ 
et  and  chain,  and  numbers  of  pretty  orna¬ 
ments  beside.  She  would  have  liked  to  have 
sent  gold  watches  and  silk  dresses  to  every 
one  in  Speckhaven — the  charity  children  in¬ 
cluded.  She  had  even  made  friends  with 
her  old  foe,  with  whom  she  had  waged  ven¬ 
detta  so  long.  She  had  met  Eliza  Long  on 
the  street,  and  thatyoung  woman  had  turned 
away  with  sullen  eyes  and  bitterest  envy. 
There  had  been  a  moment’s  struggle  in 
Polly’s  breast — then  that  generous  nature 
conquered,  and  she  went  up  to  her  with  ex¬ 
tended  hand  and  pleading  eyes. 

“Iam  going  away,  Eliza,”  she  said  : 
,  *  don’t  let  us  part  bad  friends.  I  dare  say  I 
have  been  most  in  fault  all  through,  but  I 
am  sorry.  Do  shake  hands.” 

Brave  words  to  come  from  so  proud  a 
spirit  !  They  had  melted  Eliza,  and  a  recon¬ 
ciliation  took  place  there  and  then.  And 
that  night,  when  the  handsomest  brooch 
and  ear-rings  money  could  buy  in  the  town 
reached  Miss  Long,  she  fairly  gave  way  and 
sobbed  over  them,  struck  with  surprise  and 
contrition.  She  was  at  peace  with  the  world 
and  all  therein — happy  Polly  — and  no 
shadow  of  the  darkness  to  come  marred  to¬ 
day’s  brightness. 

The  visitors  at  the  Priory  were  nearly  all 
gone.  Sir  Vane  Charteris,  his  wife  and 
daughter,  had  left  the  day  before  the  one  on 
which  the  heiress  dined  there.  My  lady, 
closely  veiled,  and  tottering  as  she  walked, 
came  forth  leaning  on  her  maid’s  arm.  Once, 
as  Lord  Montalien  said  farewell,  she  had 
paused,  catching  his  hand  in  both  her  own, 
and  clinging  to  it  as  though  her  last  hopes 
w'ere  there.  But  Sir  Vane  had  come  forth, 
and  she  had  dropped  it,  and  fallen  back  in 
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the  corner  of  the  travelling  carriage,  with 
her  black  veil  over  her  face,  and  so  the  peer 
saw  her  for  the  last  time  on  earth. 

Miss  Hautton  had  gone  to  Scotland  two 
days  after,  to  join  the  Duchess  of  Clanron- 
ald  ;  Mr.  Fane  was  to  meet  them  in  London, 
and  accompany  them  to  the  Italian  Lakes  ; 
Lord  Montalien,  when  his  ward  was  safely 
deposited  in  her  convent-school,  was  to  start 
for  Syria  ;  Francis  Earlscourt  was  going 
back  to  Oxford  to  read  for  his  degree  ;  and 
Guy  was  to  join  his  regiment  at  Knights- 
bridge.  So  the  actors  in  this  life -drama 
were  situated  this  twrenty- first  of  July,  fixed 
for  Polly’s  departure.  Widely  enough  sepa¬ 
rated,  it  would  seem,  but  like  the  cards  in 
the  same  pack— sure  to  come  together  again 
in  the  universal  shuffle. 

They  were  to  start,  by  the  noon-day  mail, 
in  time  to  catch  the  tidal  train  that  evening 
for  Folkestone.  She  had  bidden  good-bye 
to  all  her  old  friends  in  the  town,  to  her 
garden,  to  her  pets,  to  her  violin,  to  her  little 
attic  room.  Lord  Montalien’s  carriage  await¬ 
ed  her  outside  the  garden  gate.  My  lord  sat 
within  in  horrible  dread  of  a  scene.  Alice 
Warren  was  sobbing  beside  Rosanna — sob¬ 
bing  bitterly.  “  I  feel  as  though  I  were  say¬ 
ing  good-bye  for  ever,”  she  said  once.  It  was 
good-bye  for  ever,  though  she  little  knew 
it.  The  two  friends  would  never  look  in 
each  other’s  faces  more  on  earth. 

Rosanna,  looking  as  if  carved  in  grey 
stone,  stood  stiff  and  tearless  beside  the 
kitchen  fire.  And  up  in  the  painting-room, 
Paulina,  in  a  charming  travelling  suit  of 
grey  and  blue,  and  a  French  ,>hat,  had  her 
arms  around  Duke’s  neck,  trying  to  say  fare¬ 
well.  The  little  watch  ticking  at  her  belt 
pointed  to  five  minutes  to  two ;  at  ten 
minutes  past  their  train  started. 

“  Oh,  Duke!  oh,  Duke  !  how  can  I  say 
good-bye  ?  Oh,  Duke  !  it  beaks  my  heart 
to  go  !”  ,{ 

She  was  sobbing  wildly.  The  scene-painter 
unloosed  the  clinging  arms,  and  put  her  gent¬ 
ly  froqp.  him,  looking  at  her  with  eyes  full  of 
great  sadness. 

“You  must  go,  and  at  once,  Duchess  ; 
good-bye,  my  little  one,  and  God  in  Heaven 
bless  you  !” 

He  led  her  out  of  the  room.  On  the  thres¬ 
hold  he  stooped  and  kissed  her  for  the  first 
time  since  she  had  been  a  little  toddling 
baby,  crowing  on  his  shoulder.  Then  the 
door  shut  upon  her  ;  the  glory  of  Duke  Ma¬ 
son’s  life  was  over — he  had  lost  the  Duchess  ! 

He  went  back  slowly  to  his  old  seat,  sat 
down,  laid  his  arms  on  the  table,  and  his 
face  upon  them,  as  though  he  never  cared  to 
lift  it  again.  And  so,  when  hundreds  of 
miles  lay  betwreen  him  and  his  little  one,  and 


the  starry  summer  twilight  shone  over  the 
world,  his  sister  found  him. 

She  had  kissed  Alice,  she  had  kissed  Ro¬ 
sanna,  sobbing  vehemently,  her  tears  falling 
like  rain,  and  she  had  fled  from  them,  and 
into  the  carriage  with  the  coronet  on  its  pa¬ 
nels.  The  liveried  coachman  started  his 
horses  ;  she  pulled  a  little  blue  veil  she  wore 
over  her  face,  and  turned  away  from  her 
companion.  They  were  flying  through  the 
town.  She  looked  out  with  blinded  eyes  to 
take  a  last  glimpse  at  the  familiar  streets. 
Eliza  Long  waived  adieu  to  her  from  the  win¬ 
dow  ;  Francis  Earlscourt,  walking  to  the 
station,  lifted  his  hat  as  she  passed.  And 
then,  through  all  her  tempestuous  grief,  it 
dawned  upon  the  young  lady  that  she  was 
reddening  her  eyes  and  swelling  her  nose  in 
all'probability,  aud  that  there  would  be  plenty 
of  time  to  cry  on  the  way  up  to  London.  Ah, 
me  !  it  is  but  a  step  from  the  depths  of  de¬ 
spair  to  the  absurdly  ludicrous  ;  the  philo¬ 
sopher  who  laughed  at  life  and  its  follies  and 
its  pitiful  weakness  was  the  wiser  philoso¬ 
pher  of  the  two.  Miss  Lisle  wiped  away  her 
tears,  and  wondered  if  Guy  Earlscourt  would 
also  be  at  the  station  to  say  farewell. 

He  was  not  there.  She  felt  a  pang  of  dis¬ 
appointment  as  she  saw  Francis  alone. 

“  I  like  him  best,  and  he  might  have 
come,”  she  thought,  as  my  lord  handed  her 
into  the  coulee  reserved  for  themselves.  It 
wranted  but  two  minutes  of  starting  time — 
he  would  not  come. 

“  Good-bye,  Miss  Lisle;  I  wish  you  a  plea¬ 
sant  journey,”  Francis  had  said,  shaking 
hands  and  stepping  back.  And  then,  at  that 
instant,  a  tall,  black  horse  came  thundering 
in  a  cloud  of  dust  down  the  road,  bearing  a 
breathless  rider.  The  black  horse  was  Thun¬ 
der,  and  therider  Guy  Earlscourt, late  because 
he  had  stopped  to  fill  a  dainty  little  moss 
lined  basket  with  rarest  flowers  and  fruit. 
He  leaped  off  his  horse,  and  gave  the  basket 
tp  the  guard  for  Miss  Lisle.  The  young  lady’s 
heart  bounded  hs  she  s|iw  him  ;  flushed, 
glowing,  handsome. 

“  Rather  a  close  finish,”  he  said  laughing, 
and  holding  out  his  hand.  “  1  should  never 
have  forgiven  myself  had  I  been-  too  late. 
Good-bye,  Miss  Lisle;  don’t  quite  forget  your 
Speckliaven  friends  in  your  Pari¬ 
sian  convent,  and  don’t,  I  conjure  you, 
take  the  black  veil.  We  cannot  afford  to 
lose  you.” 

She  had  barely  time  to  touch  the  hand  he 
reached  her  through  the  window,  when  the 
whistle  shrieked  and  the  train 
started.  She  sprang  up  for  a 
last  look  ;  it  fell  upon  him  standing 
there,  hat  in  hand,  the  July  sunshine  on  his 
handsome  head.  And  so  the  last  face  the 
girl  took  out  of  her  old  life,  with  the  smile 
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upon  it  that  lit  it  into  such  rare  beauty,  was 
the  dark  Italian  face  of  Guy  Earlscourt. 

*  -  •  + - 

PART  THIRD. 

- * - 

CHAPTER  I. 

AFrER  TWO  YEARS. 

The  glory  of  a  September  day  lay  over  the 
earth.  It  was  the  middle  of  the  month. 
Down  at  Montalien  Priory,  for  the  past  two 
weeks,  the  sportsmen  had  crashed  through 
the  stubble,  and  turnip-fields,  and  the  sharp 
ring  of  their  fowling-pieces  echoed  all  day 
long  through  the  golden  richness.  Very 
fair,  veiy  stately,  looked  the  grand  ivied  old 
mansion,  with  its  wealth  of  glowing  dog- 
roses  and  shining  ivy,  its  waving  oaks  and 
cedars,  its  yellow  harvest-fields,  its  blooming 
gardens,  all  gilt  with  the  glory  of  the  cloud¬ 
less  September  sun. 

There  were  a  half  dozen  men,  all  told — 
Lord  Montalien  and  his  brother  Guy;  Allan 
Fane,  the  artist,  and  husband  of  the  rich 
Diana  Hautton;  a  Mr.  Stedman,  a  Sir  Harry 
Gordon,  and  Captain  Cecil  Yilliers,  of  the 
Guards — all  good  men  and  true,  and  not  a 
single  woman  in  the  house  to  mar  their 
sport  all  day  among  the  partridges,  nor  the 
perfect  dinner  Mrs.  Hamper  got  up  for  their 
delectation  in  the  evening.  It  was  Liberty 
Hall  ;  lord  and  guest  did  precisely  as  they 
pleased,  and  enjoyed  themselves  admirably. 

“  There  are  times  when  women  are  de¬ 
sirable,  nay,  inevitable,”  Guy  Earlscourt 
said, in  his  lazy  voice.  “They  embellish  life  in 
a  general  way.  At  flower-shows  and  in  ball¬ 
rooms  they  are  simply  the  necessaries  of  life; 
but  commend  me  to  a  comfortable  country- 
house,  in  the  shooting  season,  and  not  a 
single  enchantress  within  three  miles.” 

“  A  declaration  which,  coming  from  you, 
Earlscourt,  of  all  men  alive,  should  have 
weight,”  observed  Captain  Villiers.  “  I 
always  fancied  your  idea  of  paradise  was 
borrowed  from  the  Koran  ;  a  land  of  pro¬ 
mise,  flowing  with  wine,  and  peopled  with 
black-eyed  houris,  or  blue-eyed  ballet- 
girls.” 

“  Let  me  see,”  said  Lord  Montalien,  peel¬ 
ing  his  apricots — “  not  a  single  enchantress 
within  thee  miles  !  Yes,  that's  about  the 
distance.  The  bailiffs  cottage  is  precisely 
three  miles  from  the  gates  of  Montalien.  ” 

“  And  never  houri  of  Mussulman,  nor  bal¬ 
lerina  of  Covent  Garden,  was  half  so  lovely 
as  the  bailiff’s  blue-eyed  daughter,”  said  Sir 
Harry  Gordon.  “  The  most  bewitching,  the 
most  divine  little  piece  of  calico  I  ever  laid 
eyes  on.  She  is  Hebe  personified.” 

“  You  are  all  in  the  same  boat,  then,”  re¬ 
marked  Mr.  Allan  Fane.  “  In  love  with 


pretty  Alice— Guy,  as  usual,  stroke  oar,  and 
safe  to  win.” 

#  Guy  Earlscourt  glanced  across  the  table  at 
his  brother. 

“  Well  now,  Fane,  do  you  know  I’m  not  so 
very  sure  of  that.  I’m  the  best-looking 
man  here  by  long  odds,  and  women,  whe¬ 
ther  they  be  peeresses  or  peasants,  do  go 
down,  I  admit,  before  me  ;  but  somehow 
the  little  Warren  seems  to  have  very  poor 
taste,  and  to  differ  from  the  rest  of  her  ap- 
I  preciative  sex.  I  don’t  seem  to  make  as 
|  profound  an  impression  as  I  would  like.  Do 
I  you  suppose  I  can  have  a  rival  ?” 

His  sleepy,  half-closed  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  his  brother.  Lord  Montalien  laughed 
pleasantly. 

“If  you  mean  me,  Guy,  and  you  look  as 
if  you  do,  I  plead  not  guilty  to  the  soft  im¬ 
peachment.  Losing  my  head  about  rustic 
nymphs,  be  they  ever  so  charming,  is  not  in 
my  line.  ” 

“No,”  answered  Guy,  a  little  thoughtful¬ 
ly,  “as  a  rule  I  don’t  think  it  is.  High¬ 
born  beauty,  with  forty  thousand  down  for 
her  dowry,  is  your  aim,  dear  boy.  But  the 
little  Alice  is  exceptionally  handsome,  and 
somehow,  I  think — well,”  he  added,  risiug 
with  half  a  yawn,  “  there  have  been  worse¬ 
looking  Lady  Montaliens.  ” 

There  was  little  in  the  words,  but  his 
brother’s  face  flushed.  The  women  of 
the  house  of  Montalien  had  been  not¬ 
ed  for  generations  for  their  beauty — 
the  mother  of  the  present  lord  being  the 
sole  exception.  The  first  wife  of  Nugent,  * 
late  Baron  Montalien,  had  been  hard  of  fea¬ 
ture  and  sour  of  temper,  as  her  picture  still 
could  show  you  ;  and  on  this  point,  Francis, 
twelfth  Baron  Montalien,  was  especially 
sensitive. 

For  Francis  Earlscourt  was  Lord  Monta¬ 
lien  now,  the  late  lord  having  twelvemonths 
before  passed  to  a  better,  and  (with  all  due 
respect  for  the  British  nobility),  let  us  hope, 
even  a  higher  sphere,  where  boredom  is  un¬ 
known.  And  his  elder  son  reigned  in  his 
stead — that  elder  son  whom,  like  his  mother, 
he  had  never  loved. 

The  men  dispersed  in  the  south  coppice, 
and  soon  through  the  sultry  noontide  the 
sharp  ringing  of  the  guns  cleft  the  hot,  still 
air.  Lord  Montalien  alone  was  missing  as 
theafternoon  sun  sank  low  in  the  summer  sky, 
and  a  faint,  sweet  evening  breeze  arose  and 
stirred  the  leaves. 

“Frank  bags  other  game  than  partridges,” 
Guy  said  with  a  shrug.  “  He’s  deuced  close 
about  it  ;  but  I  know  lie’s  after  that  little 
girl  like  a  ferret  after  a  rabbit,  or  a  terrier 
after  a  rat.” 

“  Not  a  very  poetical  comparison,”  laugh¬ 
ed  Mr.  Stedman.  “I  should  compare  the 
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lovely  Alice  to  anything  but  a  rat.  See  ! 
yonder  he  comes.  His  wooing,  if  he  has 
been  wooing,  has  not  sped  smoothly.  Be¬ 
hold  the  thunder-cloud  on  Jove’s  god-like 
brow  !  ” 

He  pointed  away  to  a  fir  plantation  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  where  a  solitary 
figure  emerged,  carrying  a  gun.  It  was 
Lord  Montalien,  his  hat  pulled  over  his 
eyes,  and  a  moody  expression  on  his  face. 

“I  hope  it  has  not  sped  smoothly,”  Guy 
said,  regarding  his  only  brother  with  uo  very 
brotherly  glance.  “  She’s  a  nice  little  thing, 
and  I  shouldn’t  like  to  see  her  come  to  grief. 
Monti  had  better  take  care.  She’s  engaged 
to  a  fellow  in  the  town,  a  dusty  miller,  who 
would  shoot  [him  as  fast  as  I  this  covey 
here.  ”  . 

His  fowling-piece  rang  out,  and  two  birds 
came  tumbling  down. 

“You  think,  then — ”  Stedman  began. 

“Bah!”  interrupted  Guy.  “I  knoio. 
And  you  know,  my  good  fellow,  so  don’t  try 
it  on  with  me.  Frank  s  just  the  sort  of  man 
not  to  lose  his  head  after  women,  and  to  go 
straight  to  the  dickens  when  he  does.  It’s 
no  affair  of  yours  nor  mine,  however  ;  we 
neither  of  us  are  prepared  to  set  up  as  cen¬ 
sors,  and  Mistress  Alice  must  look  out  for 
herself.” 

He  plunged  into  the  coppice  and  disap¬ 
peared.  Stedman  looked  after  him  with  a 
peculiar  smile. 

“  If  Miss  Warren  is  capable  of  looking  out 
for  herself,  it  is  more  than  you  are.  You 
can  see  my  lord’s  little  game  there  clearly 
enough,  but  you  are  blind  as  a  mole  where 
you  are  concerned  yourself.  He  hates  you 
as  a  pheasant  does  a  red  dog.  Why,  I  won¬ 
der?” 

He  was  a  pale  young  man,  this  Augustus 
Stedman,  with  a  high,  thoughtful  brow,  a 
retreating  chin,  a  thin  mouth,  and  shifting, 
hazel  eyes.  He  was  Lord  Montalien’s  espe¬ 
cial  friend.  There  was  an  affinity  in  the 
deep,  subtle  natures  of  the  two  men,  both — 
the  truth  may  as  well  come  out — thoroughly 
cold-blooded  and  unprincipled  at  heart,  and 
outwardly  models  of  all  domestic  and  social 
virtues.  No  one  could  lay  any  charge  what¬ 
ever  at  the  door  of  either,  and  yet  there 
were  men  who  mistrusted  them,  women  who 
shrank  away  from  them  only  to  see  them 
smile  once. 

Lord  Montalien  walked  up  from  the  plan¬ 
tation,  a  dark  frown  on  his  moody  face. 
Have  I  described  Francis  Earlscourt  ?  Up 
in  the  long  domed  picture-gallery  the  por¬ 
trait  of  his  mother,  Griselda  Huntingdon,  of 
the  ancient  and  wealthy  family  of  Hunting¬ 
don,  hung.  You  looked  and  saw  a  lady  in  a 
high  waist  and  leg-of-mutton  sleeves — a  lady 
with  a  thin,  sallow  face,  a  long,  hooked 


nose,  cold,  glimmering,  light  eyes,  and  a 
wide  mouth — a  lady  some  forty  years  old. 
You  looked  at  the  present  Lord  Montalien, 
and  you  saw  the  same,  fifteen  years  younger. 
His  light  gray  summer  suit,  his  pale-brown 
hair,  his  light  eyes,  his  flaxen  whiskers  and 
moustache,  his  pale  complexion,  were  all  of 
the  same  neutral  tints.  He  was  a  Hunting¬ 
don  all  over,  people  said  -not  one  look  of  the 
brilliant,  swarthy  Earlscourts,  the  haudsom- 
est  men  of  their  county.  Did  he  know — 
did  he  feel  it  ?  His  best  friend  could  not 
have  told.  That  still,  secretive  nature  made 
no  confidants.  He  could  smile,  and  stab  you 
while  he  smiled.  He  was  called  an  excellent 
young  man,  who  neither  drank  nor  gambled, 
whose  name  headed  every  published  sub¬ 
scription  list — a  little  close  with  his  money 
in  the  everyday  concerns  o*  life,  and  not  in 
the  least  like  his  late  genial  father,  or  that 
dreadfully  dissipated  young  Guardsman,  his 
brother.  Of  all  men,  Augustus  Stedman 
understood  him  best,  and  hid  the  knowledge 
in  his  own  breast. 

Francis,  Lord  Montalien,  walked  slowly  up 
to  the  house,  and  entered  the  library  by  an 
open  French  window.  A  noble  room  ; 
its  four  walls  lined  with  books,  statues,  and 
bronzes,  everywhere  writing  tables  and  easy 
chairs  strewn  around,  pleasant  recesses  for 
reading,  and  the  mellow  afternoon  sunshine 
flooding  all. 

There  were  three  pictures  in  this  library- 
three  pictures  hanging  together  over  the 
tall,  carved  mantel.  They  were  three  por¬ 
traits — the  late  Lord  Montalien,  his  second 
wife,  and  younger  son.  Venetia,  Lady  Mon¬ 
talien,  a  portionless  Italian  girl,  with  a  face 
of  perfect  beauty,  such  as  one  does  not  see 
twice  in  a  lifetime,  and  barely  eighteen  when 
her  son  was  born.  That  son’s  portrait  hung 
by  hers — the  same  dark  brilliant  face,  the 
same  lustrous  eyes  of  southern  darkness,  tho 
same  proudly  held  head,  the  same  exquisite, 
smiling  mouth. 

The  mother  had  lain  in  her  grave  for  many 
a  year  ;  and  the  son’s  bright  beauty  was 
somewhat  marred  and  haggard  now.  Those 
pictures  were  the  first  objects  Lord  Monta¬ 
lien  looked  upon,  as  he  strode  through  the 
window,  and  a  glance  of  bitter,  vindictive 
hatred  flamed  up  in  his  light,  cold  eyes.  He 
stood  an  instant  regarding  them  with  set 
teeth,  and  an  expression  bad  to  see.  He 
spoke  to  them  as  though  they  had  been  sen- 
sate  things. 

“  Ay,”  he  said,  “  you  have  had  your  day 
— it  is  my  time  now  !  There  you  hang — the 
father  who  could  barely  conceal  his  dislike — 
the  woman  who  supplanted  my  dead  mother 
— the  boy  who  would  have  supplanted  me 
had  it  been  in  his  father’s  power.  You  left 
your  younger  and  favourite  son,  your  Ben- 
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jamin,  every  penny  you  could  leave  away 
from  the  entail  ;  uow  is  the  time  for  me  to 
show  my  gratitude.  In  your  lifetime  he  was 
always  first — his  beauty,  his  brilliant  gifts 
drew  all  to  his  side,  while  1  was  passed  over. 
‘What  a  pity  Guy  is  not  the  heir  !’  my 
father’s  friends  used  to  say.  ‘  Poor  Frank 
is  so  dull — so  like  his  mother  !’  Yrou  thought 
so  too,  my  lord — poor  Frank  went  to  the  wall 
in  your  reign.  When  the  heir  of  Montalien 
came  of  age,  who  knew  or  cared  ?  When 
Guy  came  of  age,  bells  rang,  bonfires  blazed, 
and  the  tenantry  were  feasted.  Even  those 
boors  said  ‘  What  a  pity  Master  Guy  isn’t 
the  heir.’  Ah  !  well,  we’ll  change  all  that  ;  I 
am  Lord  Montalien  now,  and  Guy  Earlscourt 
is  where  I  have  led  him,  on  the  high  road  to 
ruin— nay, a  ruined  man  and  a  pauper  to-day. 

‘  Semper  Fidelis  ’  is  the  motto  of  our  house  ; 
and  ‘  Always  Faithful  ’  to  my  revenge,  he 
shall  pay  me  back  for  every  sneer,  evey  slight, 
every  advantage  over  me,  to  the  uttermost 
farthing.  ” 

It  was  the  secret  of  his  life.  Francis 
Earlscourt  hated  his  brother. 

On-  e,  it  was  very  long  ago,  some  one,  an 
old  friend  of  his  father’s,  had  remarked  to 
Guy  how  like  he  was  to  his  second  cousin, 
Clara  Earlscourt.  “  Yes,”  the  lad  answered, 
with  the  ineffable  calm  that  al¬ 
ways  belonged  to  him,  “I  be¬ 
lieve  Clara  is  very  handsome.  The 
Eirlscourts  have  always  been  agood-looking 
race,  thank  God  !  Frank  is  the  only  excep¬ 
tion  on  record,  and  as  he  inherits  his  yellow 
skin  and  lantern  iaws  from  the  distaff  side, 
poor  fellow,  I  suppose  he  is  more  to  be  pitied 
than  blamed  ”  Frank  was  not  fifteen  at  the 
time,  but  from  the  hour  in  which  he  heard 
that  flippant  speech  of  his  precocious  younger 
brother,  his  hatred,  dormant  before,  took 
shape,  and  grew  with  his  growth,  all  the 
stronger,  all  the  bitterer,  all  the  deadlier, 
for  being  so  closely  hidden.  It  was  the  old 
story  of  Cain’s  crime  over  again — he  hated 
his  "brilliant,  careless,  handsome  younger 
brother,  and  there  was  no  evil  that  could 
have  befallen  him  that  would  not  have  re¬ 
joiced  his  fratricidal  heart. 

He  turned  away  from  the  three  pictures 
at  last— the  smiling  faces  of  Guy  and  the 
dead  Lady  Venetia  seeming  to  mock  him 
from  the  canvas. 

The  day  is  near  when  I  shall  have  the 
pleasure  of  putting  you  all  three  in  the  fire,” 
he  thought.  “The  day  is  near,  my 
Lord  Montalien,  when  your  belo.ed  one 
shall  drag  out  the  remainder  of  his  brilliant 
existence  within  the  walls  of  the  Fleet 
Prison,  or  become  an  exile  for  life  from  his 
native  laud.  ” 

He  turned  his  back  upon  them,  brighten¬ 
ed  as  they  were  by  the  long  red  lances  of  the 
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September  sunset,  and  began  pacing  up  and 
down  the  long  apartment. 

Ruby  and  orange  and  purple,  the  sunlight 
streamed  through  the  painted  windows  of 
the  stately  room,  bringing  out  in  lurid  fire 
the  crest  of  his  noble  house,  the  mailed 
hand,  and  the  loyal  motto,  “Semper  Fi¬ 
delis.” 

He  paced  up  and  down,  up  and  down, 
while  the  sun  dropped  lower  and  lower,  and 
not  all  the  glory  in  the  heavens  could  brighten 
the  dark  moodiness  of  his  irate  face. 

“  Curse  her  obstinacy,”  he  muttered  sul¬ 
lenly.  “  t\  ith  her  fair  drooping  head,  her 
fawn-like  eyes,  her  timid  blushes,  and  flat¬ 
tering  replies,  she  has  the  devil’s  own  will  ! 
She  ivon’i  yield — three  times  a  day  to  church 
every  Sunday,  as  loug  as  she  can  remember, 
and  the  Sunday-school  between  whiles,  have 
done  their  work.  I  could  as  easily  remove 
the  Baron’s  Tower  yonder  as  that  frail  milk- 
and-rose  cottage  girl.  What  the  deuce  shall 
I  do  ? — for  have  her  I  must,  though  I  paid 
the  dire  penalty  of — a  wedding-ring  !” 

He  paced  to  and  fro,  revolving  this  ques¬ 
tion,  “  What  shall  I  do  ?”  He  had  a  deep, 
subtle  brain,  like  his  smile,  powerful  to 
work  good  or  evil  for  himself  or  others. 

“  In  the  days  now  past,”  he  mused,  “a 
post-chaise-and-four  round  the  corner,  two 
muffled  bravoes,  and  a  midnight  abduction 
would  be  the  thing  !  One  might  go  seek 
that  convenient  college  friend,  ever  ready  to 
personate  the  clergyman,  and  a  mock  mar¬ 
riage  would  settle  the  fair  one’s  scruples. 
But  that  sort  of  thing  exploded  with  ruffles 
and  rapiers,  I  suppose.  And  yet — -and 
yet,  I  don’t  know.  What  has  been  done 
can  surely  be  done  again.  W7hy  not  the  con¬ 
venient  college  friend,  and  the  mock  mar¬ 
riage  ?  She  is  as  innocent  as  her  own  field 
daisies,  my  dear  little  verdant  Alice,  and  she 
loves  me  with  her  whole  good  little  heart, 
and  would  consent  to  a  marriage,  however 
private,  so  that  it  were  a  marriage.  With¬ 
out  the  parson,  and  the  wedding-ring,  she 
won’t  listen  to  a  word — thanks  to  popular 
rustic  prejudice,  and  the  tenets  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  school.  A  mock  marriage! — why  not — 
why  not  ?” 

7  he  thoughtful  frown  deepened  on  his  face 
as  he  trod  to  and  fro,  thinking  it  out.  Why 
not  ?  Every  moment  it  grew  clearer  and 
clearer,  every  moment  the  diabolical  scheme, 
impossible  as  it  seemed  at  first,  grew  more 
and  more  feasible.  The  scheme  was  practi¬ 
cable,  but  where  was  the  convenient  college 
friend  to  be  found  ?  Most  men,  not  very 
good  men  either,  would  decline  to  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  the  misery  and  destruction  of  an  in 
nocent,  trusting  young  girl.  He  thought 
over  the  men  in  the  house  one  by  one.  Guy, 
reckless  to  madness,  he  knew  well  would 
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■stand  and  have  a  bullet  sent  through  his 
heart  sooner  than  lift  his  finger  in  such  a 
matter  as  this,  which  he,  the  spotless  elder 
Brother,  darkly  revolved  now.  He  felt  this 
with  secret  rage.  Allan  Fane,  weak  and  sel¬ 
fish,  frivolous  and  false,  would  be  strong  in 
his  indignation  here.  Sir  Harry  Gordon  and 
Uecil  Villiers  were  officers  and  gentlemen,  to 
whom  he  would  no  more  have  breathed  a 
word  of  his  plot  than  he  would  have  done  to 
his  own  mother  had  she  lived.  But  one  re¬ 
mained,  Stedman — his  face  suddenly  lighted 
a3  he  thought  of  Stedman. 

“  The  heart  of  a  cucumber  fried  in  snow,” 
he  thought  grimly.  “A  man  with  neither 
honour, ^conscience,  principle,  nor  feeling — a 
man  poor  as  a  church  mouse — a  man  capable 
of  poisoning  his  own  mother  if  he  could  bene¬ 
fit  himself  by  the  old  lady’s  demise  and  not 
be  found  out.  Yes,”  he  said,  unconsciously 
loud,  “  Stedman  will  do  it.” 

“  Will  he,  my  friend  ?”  said  a  cool  voice, 
and  a  tall  figure  darkened  the  sunlight,  as 
Mr.  Augustus  Stedman  stepped  through  the 
open  window.  “  I  thought  it  was  only  on 
the  stage  and  in  mad-houses  people  talked  to 
themselves.  And  what  is  our  Stedman  to 
do,  my  lord  ?” 

He  flung  himself  in  an  easy  chair  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  light  a  cigar.  Lord  Montalien 
looked  at  him  suspiciously. 

“  What  brings  you  here  ?”  'h.e  asked. 
“  How  long  were  you  watching  me?” 

“  Not  over-polite  questions  from  one’s 
host,”  murmured  Mr.  Stedman,  tenderly 
pressing  his  Manilla.  “  What  brings  me 
here?  Fatigue,  my  dear  boy — four  hours’ 
popping  at  the  partridges,  under  a  blazing 
September  sun,  is  somewhat  exhausting.  I 
remembered  this  apartment  was  one  of  the 
coolest  and  pleasantest  in  the  whole  house, 
and  that  George  Sand’s  last  novel  was  about 
somewhere,  and  so  I  came.  Do  I  intrude 
upon  your  profound  cogitations  ?  If  so” — 
he  made  a  motion  of  rising  and  leaving. 

“  No,  no  !”  Lord  Montalien  said,  hastily. 

Don’t  go  ;  the  fact  is,  Stedman,  I  want 
you.” 

He  said  it  with  some  embarrassment. 
Even  to  this  man,  without  honour  or  prin¬ 
ciple,  he  found  it  rather  awkward  to  make 
his  proposition. 

Mr.  Stedman,  having  lit  his  cigar,  puffed 
•away,  his  hands  deep  in  his  trousers  pockets 
watching  his  friend  with  keen,  steady  eyes. 

“  Yes,”  he  said,  “you  want  me.  Proceed, 
my  lordly  friend — the  lowliest  of  thy  slaves 
hears  but  to  obey.” 

“  Stedman,  will  you  pledge  your  honour, 
your  word  as  a  gentleman,  that  this  matter 
shall  be  an  inviolable  secret  between  us  ?” 

Mr.  Stedman  took  his  right  arm  out  of  his 
trousers  pocket,  and  elevated  it. 


“  I  swear,  by  Jupiter  and  Juno,  by  all  the 
goddesses  of  Olympus,  by  the  honour  of 
many  Stedmans,  by  my  father’s  beard,  never 
to  reveal  to  man  the  secret  about  to  be  di¬ 
vulged.  Manshallah  !  Upon  my  eyes  be 
it  !” 

“  Stop  that  rot  !”  cried  Lord  Montalien, 
impatiently  ;  “be  serious  for  once  in  your 
life,  if  you  can.  Can  you  guess,  Stedman, 
what  the  business  is  in  which  I  want  your 
helD  ?” 

a. 

“  Something  about  our  blue-eyed  Hebe, 
the  blushing  divinity,  whose  earthly  name 
is  Alice  Warren.” 

“  Exactly,  Gus — I’m  hopelessly  done  for 
in  that  quarter.” 

“  Knew  it  ages  ago,  my  friend.  Not  an 
hour  since  I  was  remarking  to  Guy  that  it 
was  as  clear  a  case  of  spoons  as  ever  I  saw 
in  my  life.  Watched  you  coming  up  from 
the  plantation,  and  knew  your  little  game  in 
a  twinkling.  Oh,  my  prophetic  soul !  Of 
course,  it  is  all  right,  and  it  is  ‘  Two  souls 
with  but  a  single  thought,  two  hearts  that 
beat  as  one.’  Hey?” 

“  Everything  is  not  all  right,”  answered 
his  lordship,  testily  ;  “  if  it  were,  should  I 
come  to  you  for  help  ?”✓ 

“Probably  not.  I  confess  I  don’t  very 
clearly  see  my  part  in  this  domestic  drama. 
Is  the  little  Alice  insensible  of  your  mapi- 
fold  attractions,  and  do  you  want  your  faith¬ 
ful  Stedman  to  go  plead  your  cause  with  his 
honeyed  words  ?  I  saw  her  blush  celestially 
last  Sunday  as  you  walked  up  the  aisle,  and 
thought  your  passion  was  reciprocated.  ” 

“You  don’t  understand,  my  good  fellow. 
That  is  all  right  enough.  The  girl  loves  me 
with  all  her  heart,  but  she  is  fearfully  and 
wonderfully  obdurate  on  the  point  of  mar¬ 
riage.  She  is  quite  ready  to  resign  me,  and 
break  her  heart  in  the  most  approved  fash¬ 
ion,  and  go  off  genteelly  in  a  decline,  but — ” 

“  She  insists  on  the  nuptial  knot,”  inter¬ 
rupted  Mr.  Stedman,  “which,  of  course,  is 
simply  preposterous  ;  and  so  there’s  nothing 
for  it  but  to  break  both  your  hearts,  and 
part.  A  case  of  Lord  Lovel  and  Lady  Nan — 
cee  over  again.  Or  is  there  something  else 
on  the  cards  ?  ” 

“Yes,”  said  Lord  Montalien.  And  then, 
still  pacing  up  and  down,  he  laid  bare  his 
dark  scheme. 

Augustus  Stedman  listened,  smoking  with 
an  immovable  face. 

“Yes,”  he  said  slowly,  at  last,  “  I  see. 
The  thing  can  be  done,  I  suppose,  but  it 
seems  rather  risky.  And  my  part,  dear 
boy  ?  Am  1  to  play  the  parson,  and  tie  the 
knot?  Unfortunately,  la  petite  knows  my 
interesting  physiognomy  almost  as  well  as  she 
does  your  own.” 

“  Of  course  not  ;  but  you  may  know  some 
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one  who  will  play  parson.  You  have  a  very 
extensive  and  not  too  select  circle  of  ac¬ 
quaintances  in  London.  Think,  and  see  if 
there  is  not  one  among  them  who  will  do  the 
business  ;  and  believe  me,  I  shall  not 
speedily  forget  your  service.’’ 

There  shot  from  the  eyes  of  Stedman,  as 
Lord  Montalien  spoke  the  last  words,  a 
gleam  not  good  to  see  ;  over  his  thin  lips 
there  dawned  a  faint,  chill  smile,  that  never 
came  there  save  for  evil. 

The  acquaintance  of  those  two  congenial 
spirits  had  come  about  rather  curiously. 
Years  before,  a  certain  dashing  young  Lon¬ 
don  actress  had  fettered  Augustus  Stedman 
in  her  rose-chains.  A  thoroughly  vicious 
woman,  with  nothing  but  her  bold,  hand¬ 
some  face  to  recommend  her — coarse,  heart¬ 
less,  and  avaricious.  He  had  wooed  her 
long,  and  success  seemed  near,  when  the 
Honourable  Francis  Earlscourt  appeared 
upon  the  scene,  with  the  longer  purse  of  the 
two.  It  is  an  episode  neither  pleasant  nor 
profitable  to  relate.  Stedman  retired  baf¬ 
fled,  but  he  took  his  defeat  wonderfully 
•well.  From  that  hour  he  became  the  chosen 
friend  and  associate  of  Francis  Earlscourt, 
forgiving  him  handsomely  for  his  somewhat 
treacherous  conduct  in  the  little  matter, 
and,  with  the  patience  of  an  Indian  chief, 
biding  his  time  to  wipe  out  the  score. 

Five  years  had  passed,  and  the  time  had 
come  ! 

The  gleam  in  his  gray  eyes,  the  pale  smile 
on  his  cynical  mouth,  were  unseen  by  his 
companion.  He  had  turned  his  face  away, 
and  was  looking  at  the  amber  light  in  the 
soft  western  sky — at  the  greeu  beauty  of  the 
sloping  glades.  For  five  minutes  silence 
reigned  ;  then  his  lordship’s  patience  gave 
way. 

“  Well  !  ”  he  said,  with  an  oath  ;  “  speak 
out,  can’t  you  ?  Does  your  silence  mean  you 
decline  ?  ” 

“  Silence  means  consent.  Don’t  be  impa¬ 
tient,  my  Lord  Montalien  ;  a  man  can’t  re¬ 
view  some  six  or  seven  hundred  acquain¬ 
tances  all  in  a  second.  I’ll  help  you  in  this 
matter  ;  I  know  the  very  man  you  want.” 

“  You  do  ?” 

“Ido.  A  young  fellow,  destined  for  the 
church,  on  the  point  of  receiving  orders 
more  than  once,  but  the  matter  has  always 
been  postponed.  He  is  the  slave  of  the 
brandy-bottle,  and  ready  to  do  anything 
short  of  murder  or  highway  robbery  for  a 
five-pound  note.  It  is  my  belief  he  will 
be  ordained  ;  but  he  will  marry  you.  He 
lives  with  his  uncle,  the  incumbent  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Ethelfrida,in  the  City,  and  no¬ 
thing  will  be  easier  than  for  him  to  admit 
you,  and  perform  the  mock  ceremony  in  the 
church  after  nightfall.” 


“  In  the  church  ?  ” 

“  In  the  church.  The  uncle  is  down  in 
Essex,  as  I  happen  to  know,  for  a,  fortnight's 
holiday  ;  the  nephew  can  obtain  the  keys 
when  he  pleases.  How  soon  do  you  want  it 
done  ?  ” 

“Immediately — day  after  to-morrow,  if 
possible.” 

“Ah!”  Stedman  said,  with  a  covert 
sneer  ;  “the  proverbial  impatience  of  lovers  ! 
I  remember  once  before,  five  years  ago,  you 
were  almost  equally  far  gone.  ” 

“Stedmam  !  I  thought  you  had  forgotten 
that.  Remember,  I  was  only  a  lad  of  one^ 
and-twenty  then.” 

“  Old  enough  to  be  my  successful  rival,” 
laughed  Stedman.  “Day  after  to-morrow 
will  be  rather  sharp  work,  but,  if  the  lady 
be  willing,  I  don’t  say  that  it  is  impossible.” 

“  The  lady  will  be  willing.  I  shall  see 
her  this  very  evening,  and  arrange  all.  How 
do  you  propose  to  manage  ?” 

“  Thus  :  I  shall  go  up  to  town  by  the  first 
train  to-morrow,  call  on  the  man  we  want, 
bribe  him,  procure  a  special  license  (to  satis¬ 
fy  herself),  and  have  the  job  done  next  day. 
Miss  Warren  might  go  up  by  to-morrow’s 
evening  train,  and  remain  quietly  at  some 
decent  lodging  until  the  wedding  hour. 
Your  own  movements  you  must  settle  your¬ 
self.  Shall  you  accompany  her  from  here  ?” 

“  No,”  replied  Lord  Montalien.  “  The 
whole  matter  must  be  kept  dark,  and  my 
name  in  no  way  mixed  up  in  it.  I  shall  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  her  or  her 
flight.  She  must  go  alone.  I  shall  follow 
on  the  next  day.  You  see  I  have  a  charac¬ 
ter  to  keep  up, ’’with  a  short  laugh.  “I 
have  a  lady  in  view,  whom  I  mean  eventu¬ 
ally  to  make  Lady  Montalien.  Being  mixed 
up  in  such  an  affair  as  this  might  be  a  se¬ 
rious  drawback.” 


“  Very  true.  Would  it  be  presumptuous 
on  my  part,  to  ask  the  name  of  the  fortunate 
lady  you  intend  to  honour  so  highly  ?” 

‘  *  She  is  Paulina  Lisle,  my  late  father’s 
ward,  with  eighty  thousand  pounds  down 
upon  her  wedding  day.  Sir  A  ane  Chatteris 
is  her  present  guardian,  and  she  is  still  in 
France,  but  coming  over  shortly.  I  remem¬ 
ber  her,  a  handsome,  spirited  girl  of  sixteen  ; 
and  made  up  my  mind,  two  years,  ago,  to 
marry  her  as  soon  as  she  left  school. 

“  Happy  Miss  Lisle  !”  I  think  I  have 
heard  of  her.  But  you  don’t  imagine  you 
are  going  to  have  your  own  way  there. 
Handsome  young  ladies,  with  eighty  thou¬ 
sand  down  on  their  wedding  day,  generally 
find  more  than  one  admirer.  ’ 


“  I  mean  to  marry  her,”  Lord  Montalien 
said,  shortly.  “  We  won  t  discuss  that 
question.  Let  me  see.  Guy  speaks  of  going 
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up  to  town  to-morrow  evening — why  should 
not  Alice  travel  with  him  ?” 

“  And  he  be  set  down  as  the  companion  of 
her  flight  !  Not  half  a  bad  idea.  Well,  my 
lord,  suppose  now  you  go,  and  talk  the  mat¬ 
ter  over  to  Miss  Warren,  as  everything  de¬ 
pends  upon  her  consent ;  and  upon  your  re¬ 
turn,  I  will  pack  my  portmanteau,  and  run 
up  by  the  earliest  train.” 

Lord  Montalien  seized  his  hat,  and  grasp¬ 
ed  Mr.  Stedman’s  hand  with  a  cordiality 
very  unwonted  with  him. 

“  You  are  the  prince  of  good  fellows,  Gus  ! 
Believe  me,  I  shall  not  forget  this.” 

He  wrung  his  hand,  dropped  it,  hurried 
through  the  open  window,  and  disappeared. 

Mr.  Stedman  looked  after  his  retreating 
figure,  and  the  ominous  smile,  the  latent 
gleam,  were  very  apparent  now. 

‘‘No,  my  Lord  of  Montalien,  I  don’t  mean 
you  shall  forget  this.  I  think  before  the 
week  ends  I  shall  wipe  out  that  old  grudge 
about  poor  Fanny  Dashon.  ” 

Loid  Montalien  strode  through  the  dewy 
meadows,  and  the  short,  sweet  grass,  full  of 
triumph  and  exultation.  For  Francis  Earls- 
court,  from  eariiest  boyhood,  to  set  his  heart 
upon  anything  was  to  strain  heaven  and 
earth  to  compass  his  ends.  Years  might 
come  and  go,  but  he  remained  faithful  to  his 
purpose.  “  Always  Faithful,”  the  motto  of 
the  Earlscourts,  was  never  more  strikingly 
exemplified  than  in  him.  By  fair  means  or 
by  foul,  he  must  win  Alice  Warren  ! 

He  found  her  where  he  knew  she  was  al¬ 
ways  to  be  found  at  this  calm  evening  hour — 
milking.  Flower,  and  Daisy,  and  Moolie 
stood  around  her,  the  sweet  scent  of  new- 
made  hay  filled  the  air,  the  vesper  songs  of 
the  birds  rang  down  the  pastoral  stillness, 
the  last  golden  glimmer  of  sunset  was  fading 
in  the  clear  grey  sky.  All  things  looked  fair 
and  sweet  ;  and  fairest,  sweetest  of  all,  the 
girl  who  rose  with  a  blush  and  a  smile  to 
greet  her  lover, 

“  Come  with  me,  Alice,”  he  said.  “  I  have 
something  to  say  to  you — something  you 
must  hear  at  once.  ” 

She  went  with  him  across  the  long  fields  to 
the  gloom  and  solitude  of  the  distant  fii 
plantation.  Even  in  the  heat  of  his  wooing 
and  success,  he  could  remember  prudence. 
Beneath  the  sombre  shadow  of  the  trees  he 
passed  his  arm  around  her  waist,  and  whis¬ 
pered  his  proposal.  Would  she  be  his  wife — 
secretly,  of  course,  but  his  wife  ? 

The  girl  lifted  two  large,  searching  eyes  to 
his  face,  and  clasped  both  hands  round  his 
arm. 

“Frank  !”  she  cried,  “your  wife — your 
very  wife.  I,  the  bailiff’s  daughter — you, 
Lord  Montalien  !  Do  I  hear  you  aright  ?  Do 
you  mean  it  ?” 


“  More  than  I  ever  meant  anything.  Why 
not,  Alice — you  are  fair  enough  and  good 
enough  to  be  a  queen,  aud  who  is  there  to 
say  me  nay  ?  Only  for  the  present  it  must  be 
private — strictly  private,  remember.  Not  a 
whisper  of  your  secret  to  a  living  soul.” 

And  then  in  soft,  caressing  tones  he  told 
her  what  she  was  to  do.  To  steal  quietly 
from  home,  and  take  the  8:50  train  for  Lon¬ 
don.  to  go  to  a  quiet  hotel,  whose  address  he 
would  send  her,  and  wait  there  for  him  until 
the  following  day.  And  an  hour  after  hi  s 
arrival  they  would  drive  together  to  some 
obscure  church,  and  be  married.  Would  she 
consent  ? 

Consent  !  She  clasped  her  hands  closer 
around  his  arm,  her  fair  face  rosy  with  foy. 

Frank  !  to  be  your  wife,  I  would  risk, 
would  do  anything.  Only  some  day  soon, 
soon  after  our  marriage,  you  will  let  me 
write  and  tell  father  and  mother.  I  can’t 
bear  that  they — ” 

“  Of  course  not.  After  our  marriage  you 
shall  tell  them  everything.  Don’t  fail  ;  and, 
by  the  way,  if  you  should  meet  my  brother 
at  the  station,  you  can  travel  under  his  pro¬ 
tection.  Not  a  syllable  to  him,  of  course — for 
the  present,  at  least.  If  you  love  me  as  you 
say,  Alice,  you  will  be  content  to  wrait  a  lit¬ 
tle  before  I  present  you  to  the  world  as  Lady 
Montalien.” 

If  she  loved  him  !  the  innocent  eyes  look¬ 
ing  up  to  him  were  full  of  deathless  devo¬ 
tion.  They  smote  him— heartless,  selfish  as 
he  was — they  smote  him,  the  loving  faithful 
eyes  of  the  girl  he  was  betraying. 

A  great  bell  clanged  out  over  the  woods, 
the  dressing  bell  at  the  Priory.  He  stooped 
hastily  and  kissed  her.  “Good-bye,  my 
Alice — for  the  last  time.  On  the  day  after 
to-morrow  we  will  meet  in  London  to  part  no 
more.  ” 

It  was  done  !  He  hurried  away  through 
the  fir  woods,  and  along  the  Priory,  trium¬ 
phant.  He  had  won  !  he  always  won — 
the  prize  he  had  wooed  so  long  was  his  at 
last  ! 

Augustus  Stedman  still  sat  where  he  had 
left  him,  alone  in  the  shimmering  dusk. 

He  said  but  two  words  as  he  strode  in  and 
passed  him  : — 

“  All  right.” 

Half  an  hour  later,  as  a  second  loudly 
clanging  bell  clashed  down  the  even¬ 
ing,  stillness,  Alice  Warren  en¬ 
tered  her  father’s  house.  Supper 
awaited,  but  what  cared  she  for  supper?  Her 
heart  was  full  of  bliss  too  intense  for  smiles 
or  words.  She  was  going  to  be  his  loving 
wife. 

Mathew  Warren'  took  down  the  big,  well- 
worn  family  Bible  presently,  and  read  aloud 
the  nightly  chapter.  By  what  strange  chance 
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was  it  the  story  of  Mary  Magdalen,  that 
sombre,  pathetic  story  ?  And  then  the 
nightly  prayers  were  offered,  and  the  girl 
said  good-night  in  a  voice  that  trembled — the 
last  good-night  the  sweet  lips  ever  spoke  in 
the  house  she  had  gladdened  for  twenty 
peaceful  years.  She  took  her  light,  and  stole 
up  to  her  room — not  to  go  to  bed — not  to 
sleep. 

The  clocks  of  Speckhaven  were  striking 
nine.  The  harvest  moon  flooded  the  green 
earth  with  crystal  glory  and  shamed  her 
feeble  candle.  She  blew  it  out,  and  sat  down 
by  the  open  window,  to  look  at  the  great 
white  summer  stars,  and  think  of  her  lover. 
How  great  he  was,  how  good,  how  generous, 
how  noble,  how  handsome  !  Was  there  a 
king,  among  all  the  kings  of  the  world,  half 
so  kingly,  half  so  brave  ?  She  loved  him, 
and  she  was  to  be  his  wife — all  was  said  in 
that.  It  was  not  for  his  rank  she  cared — his 
rank  only  frightened  her — she  loved  Francis 
Earlscourt,  and  was  going  to  be  his  wife. 

She  sat  there  in  a  trance  of  bliss  until  past 
midnight.  The  new  day  had  come,  the  day 
in  which  she  was  to  fly  from  home.  She 
thought  of  her  father  and  mother  with  a 
sharp  pang  in  the  midst  of  joy. 

They  would  know  the  glad  truth  soon,  of 
course  ;  but  meantime  they  would  suffer, 
they  would  miss  her.  If  she  only  dared  write 
to  them — but  no — she  dared  not,  she  would 
say  too  much. 

“  I  will  write  to  Polly,”  she  thought ;  / 
must  tell  Polly  !” 

She  arose  softly,  re-lit  her  candle,  and  sat 
down  to  write.  The  few  words  she  had  to 
say  were  soon  written  : 

“  My  own  Darling— I  must  speak  one  word 
to  you  befo-e  I  go— before  I  go  away  from  my 
home,  my  dear,  dear  home,  to  be  married.  Yes, 
Paulina  :  Alice  is  to  be  married  to  one  she  loves 
— oh,  so  dearly— so  dearly — the  best,  the  noblest 
of  men  on  earth.  Some  day  you  will  know  hi3 
name,  and  what  a  happy,  happy  girl  I  am.  Un¬ 
til  then,  love  me,  and  trust  always  your  own 

Alice.  ” 

She  addressed  this  brief  note  to  Paris,  to 
“  Mile.  Paulina  Lisle.”  She  kissed  the 
name,  she  took  the  locket  from  her  neck, 
and  kiss  id  the  pictured  face.  “  Darling  little 
Polly,”  she  said,  “  to  think  that  when 
next  we  meet,  Alice  will  be  a  lady  too.” 

And  then  at  last  she  said  her  prayers,  and 
went  to  bed.  But  the  bright  broad  day  was 
shining  gloriously  in  before  the  happy  eyes 
were  sealed  by  sleep.  The  new  day — the 
beginning  of  a  new  life. 

CHAPTER  II. 

THE  ROAD  TO  RUIN. 

Early  on  the  following  morning  Mr.  Au¬ 
gustus  Stedman  “took  a  run  up  to  town. ” 


And  late  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Guy  Earls¬ 
court  was  driven  down  from  the  Priory  to 
catch  the  last  express.  The  gray  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  evening  was  fast  deepening  to  darkness 
as  Mr.  Guy  Earlscourt  jumped  out,  and  ran 
to  the  office  for  his  ticket.  In  two  minutes 
the  train  would  start — one  of  these  minutes 
he  spent  at  the  ticket  office,  the  other  in 
lighting  a  cigar  and  looking  about  him.  Half 
a  dozen  loungers  were  scattered  about  the 
platform,  and  save  himself  there  was  but 
another  passenger,  who  wore  a  close  black 
veil,  and  who  carried  a  small  bag  in  her 
hand. 

Something  in  this  lonely  female  figure, 
standing  there  in  the  gloaming,  something 
familiar,  male  the  young  Guardsman  look 
again.  She  saw  the  glance,  and  came  gliding 
up  to  him,  and  laid  oue  timid  hand  upon  his 
arm. 

“  Mr.  Guy.” 

“  Alice  !” 

She  had  not  lifted  the  close  mask  of  black 
lace,  but  he  recognized  the  voice,  the  whole 
form,  the  instant  she  spoke. 

“  Yes,  Mr.  Guy — I  am  going  to  London, 
and — and  I  am  frightened  to  go  alone.  Might 
I — would  you — ” 

“  Now,  then,  sir,”  cried  the  guard,  hold¬ 
ing  open  the  door  of  the  first-class  compart¬ 
ment.  “Look  sharp,  if  you  please.” 

“  This  way,  Alice,”  exclaimed  Guy,  and 
the  three  words,  spoken  in  half  a  whisper, 
reached  the  ears  of  the  guard,  to  be  graven 
on  his  professional  memory,  and  destined  to 
be  repeated,  years  after,  with  such  deadly 
peril  to  the  unconscious  speaker. 

There  was  no  time  for  parley,  no  time  for 
questions  or  remonstrance.  He  assisted  her 
in,  sprang  after,  the  whistle  shrieked,  and 
the  express  train  flew  away  through  the 
darkening  night. 

“  Now  then,  Miss  Alice  Warren,  explain 
yourself  ?  What  does  a  young  lady  from 
Speckhaven  mean  by  running  away  to  Lon¬ 
don  at  this  unholy  hour  alone?  I  give  you 
my  word  I  should  as  soon  have  expected  to 
behold  the  Czarina  of  all  the  Russias  at  the 
station  as  you.” 

The  veil  was  still  down — its  friendly  shel¬ 
ter  hid  the  burning  painful  blush  that  over¬ 
spread  the  girl’s  face,  but  he  could  see  she 
shrank  and  trembled. 

“  I  am  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Guy.” 

“You  are,  eh?  I  hope  for  everybody’s 
sake,  my  old  friend  Mathew  knows  all  about 
it.  A.nd,  if  he  does,  my  old  friend  Mathew 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself  -letting  his 
pretty  daughter  run  wild  up  to  London. 
Where  is  Peter  Jenkins,  the — the  sturdy 
miller — that  he  doesn’t  look  better  after  his 
little  affianced  ?” 

“  I  am  not  his  affianced,”  Alice  replied 
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between  a  laugh  and  a  sob  ;  “I  never  was. 
And  my  father  and  mother  don’t  know  I’ve 
come — please  don’t  blame  them,  Mr.  Guy.” 

“  Then,  Alice,  are  you  quite  sure  you 
ought  to  have  come  at  all  ?  It  is  no  business 
of  mine,  that6is  certain  ;  but,  for  old  friend¬ 
ship’s  sake — we  were  always  good  friends, 
Alice,  you  know — I  should  like  you  to  tell 
me  what  is  taking  you  to  London.” 

There  was  a  gravity  and  earnestness  in  his 
tone  and  face  very  unusual.  He  was  the 
last  man  in  the  world  to  turn  censor  of  other 
men  and  women  ;  if  they  went  all  wrong, 
and  came  to  grief,  why,  it  was  only  the  usual 
lot,  and  what  had  happened  to  himself. 
Frank  might  do  precisely  as  he  pleased — it 
was  no  affair  of  his  or  any  man’s  ;  and  with 
a  woman  of  the  world,  Guy  would  have 
thought  it  a  pretty  equal  contest,  where  a  fair 
field  and  no  favour  were  all  either  had  a 
right  to  expect.  But  this  was  different — 
this  fresh-hearted,  little  country-girl  whom 
he  had  known  from  childhood.  “  As  in  a 
glass,  darkly,”  he  saw  the  truth,  and  for 
once  in  his  life  felt  actually  called  upon  to 
remonstrate. 

“Alice,”  he  said,  “  I  don’t  want  to  pry 
into  any  secret  of  yours — you  know  your 
own  affairs  best,  of  course,  but  is  this  a  wise 
step  you  are  taking  ?  Think  before  it  is  too 
late,  and  turn  back  while  there  is  yet  time.” 

“  There  is  no  time.  It  is  too  late.  And  I 
would  nor  turn  back  if  I  could.” 

She  spoke  more  firmly  than  he  had  ever 
heard  her.  She  was  thinking  that  this  time 
to-morrow  she  would  be  Frank’s  wife. 

“  You  know  best.  Pardon  mv  inter¬ 
ference.  At  least,  you  will  permit  me  to  see 
you  to  your  destination.  ” 

She  took  from  her  purse  a  slip  of  paper 
and  handed  it  to  him. 

“Iam  going  there.  If  you  will  take  me 
to  it  I  will  be  very,  very  thankful.  ” 

“Mrs.  Howe’s  Lodgings,  20  Gilbert’s 
Gardens,  Tottenham  Court  Road,”  read  Guy. 
“  Ah,  I  don’t  know.  Mrs.  Howe’s  Lodg¬ 
ings,  Gilbert’s  Gardens,  sounds  rural,  though. 
Y  es,  Miss  Warren,  I  shall  certainly  see  you 
there  ;  and  now,  with  your  permission,  will 
read  the  evening  paper.” 

And  then  silence  fell  between  them. 
Alice  Warren  put  back  her  veil,  and  looked 
out  at  the  flying  night-scene.  The  sky  was 
overcast — neither  moon  nor  stars  were  vi¬ 
sible.  How  weird,  how  unearthly  this  wild 
night-flight  seemed  to  her  !  What  would 
she  have  done  but  for  Guy?  He  looked  to 
her  almost  as  a  guardian  angel,  in  her  loneli¬ 
ness  and  strangeness.  If  it  were  possible  to 
think  anything  but  what  was  good  of  Frank, 
she  might  have  thought  it  a  little  cruel,  a 
little  selfish,  sending  her  thus  away  alone  to 
that  big,  pitiless,  terrible  London.  But 


Frank  knew  best,  and  this  time  to-morrow 
she  would  be  his  wife.  Her  heart  throbbed 
with  the  joy,  the  terror  of  the  thought.  She 
looked  askance  at  her  companion.  If  Mr. 
Guy  knew,  she  thought,  would  he  be  so 
kind  to  her  as  he  is  now  ?  If  she  had  known, 
that  thought  need  not  have  dismayed  her. 
Lord  Montalien,  like  King  Cophetua,  might 
have  married  a  beggar- maid,  and  if  she  were 
well-dressed  and  well-looking,  Lieutenant 
Earlscourt  would  have  embraced  his  new 
sister,  and  never  given  a  thought  to  her  ante¬ 
cedents. 

It  was  close  upon  midnight  when  the  count¬ 
less  lamps  of  London  first  shone  before  the 
country  girl’s  dazed  eyes.  The  bustle  and 
uproar  of  the  station  terrified  her  ;  she  clung 
in  affright  to  Mr.  Earlscourt’s  arm.  And 
then  they  were  in  a  four-wheeled  cab,  whirl¬ 
ing  rapidly  away  to  Gilbert’s  Gardens. 

“  It’s  rather  an  unearthly  hour,”  remark¬ 
ed  Guy,  looking  at  his  watch.  “  I  only 
hope  Mrs.  Horne — no,  Mrs.  Howe — is  pre¬ 
pared  to  receive  us.” 

M  rs.  Howe  was.  Mr.  Stedman  had  ar¬ 
ranged  that  as  well  as  other  matters  ;  and 
Miss  Warren  was  affably  received  by  a  thin, 
little  woman,  with  a  pinched  nose  and  a 
wintry  smile,  and  shown  to  the  ladies’  sit¬ 
ting-room  at  once. 

She  gave  her  hand  to  her  companion  with  a 
glance  of  tearful  gratitude. 

“  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Guy.  I 
don’t  know  how  I  should  have  got  here  but 
for  you.  Good  night;  and  oh,  please  ” — pite¬ 
ously —  “  don’t  say  anything  to  anybody 
down  home  about  having  met  me.” 

“  Ceitainly  not,  Alice — good-night.” 

He  had  reached  the  door  when  a  sudden 
impulse  struck  him,  and  he  turned  back. 
He  took  both  her  hands  in  his  own  and  look¬ 
ed  kindly,  pityingly  down  in  the  sweet,  tear- 
wet  face. 

“  Little  Alice,”  he  said,  ‘  I  am  a  good-for- 
nothing  fellow,  but  I  have  a  very  tender  re¬ 
gard  for  you.  If  you  ever  find  yourself  up  a 
tree — I  mean  in  trouble  of  any  kind — I  wish 
you’d  come  to  me.  I’ll  help  you  if  I  can. 
Here  is  an  address  to  which  you  can  write  at 
any  time,  and  if  you  ever  call  upon  me  I  will 
never  fail  you.” 

The  dark,  handsome  face,  the  brown,  ear¬ 
nest  eyes  swam  before  the  girl  in  a  hot  mist. 
If  he  had  been  her  brother  he  could  hardly 
have  felt  more  tenderly  toward  her  than  at; 
that  moment.  Trouble  !  He  knew,  if  she 
did  not,  what  dark  and  bitter  trouble  was  in 
store  for  her,  and  he  was  helpless  to  ward  it 
off. 

“  I’ve  had  the  fortune  to  come  across  a 
good  many  inscrutable  cards  in  my  time,”' 
he  thought,  as  he  ran  downstairs,  “  but  for 
inscrutability,  Monti  puts  the  topper  on  the 
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lot.  What  an  infernal  scoundrel  he  is  !  and 
what  an  inconceivable  idiot  that  poor  child  ! 
Of  course,  he’s  going  to  marry  her — nothing 
else  would  have  induced  a  girl  like  that  to 
take  such  a  step.  ” 

Mrs.  Howe  led  the  way  upstairs  with  a 
simper  on  her  faded  face. 

“  I  know  all  about  it,  miss,”  she  whisper¬ 
ed,  confidentially  ;  the  young  man  as  was 
here  this  morning — a  most  genteel  young 
man  he  is — told  me  that  you  were  going  to 
be  married,  you  know,  miss,  and  that  is  the 
gentleman,  of  course,  a  military  gentleman, 
as  one  may  see,  and  the  very  ’andsomest  as  I 
ever  set  eyes  on.” 

Alice  shrunk  away,  almost  with  dread. 
How  dare  Mr.  Stedman  tell  this  strange  wo¬ 
man  her  secret  ?  She  entered  her  room,  a 
neat  little  apartment  enough,  but  insuffer¬ 
ably  close  and  stuffy,  as  it  seemed  to  the 
country-girl,  used  to  the  fresh  breath  of  the 
German  Ocean,  and  the  sweet  breeze  of  the 
Lincolnshire  wo’d. 

Mrs.  Howe  set  down  the  candle,  still  sim¬ 
pering,  still  curtseying. 

“  And  if  there's  anything  else,  miss,  hot 
water,  or  a  cup  of  tea,  or  a  plate  of  cut  ’am, 
or  anvthing  as  you  might  mention,  I’m  sure 
I’d  be  most  happy.  Which  the  genteel 
young  gent  this  morning  paid  up  in  advance, 
most  generous — ” 

“No,  thank  you  ;  I  want  nothing,” 
Alice  answered,  hurriedly  ;  and  the  simper¬ 
ing  landlady,  with  a  last  dip,  walked  away. 

She  closed  and  locked  the  door,  and  sank 
down  on  her  knees  by  the  bedside,  her  hat 
and  shawl  still  on,  with  an  overpowering 
sense  of  desolation  and  loneliness.  What 
were  they  doing  at  home  ?  V*  hat  did  the 
think  of  her  ?  They  would  miss  her  at  the 
hour  for  evening  prayers,  and  they  would 
search  for  her  in  vain.  She  could  see  her 
mother’s  scared,  white  face,  her  father’s 
stern,  angry.  Oh,  what  a  bad,  cruel  girl  she 
was,  only  thinking  of  herself,  and  her  own 
happiness,  and  never  caring  for  the  grief  she 
was  leaving  behind  !  Very  soon  they  would 
know  the  troth,  that  she  was  the  happy  wife 
of  Lord  Montalien,  but  until  then,  what 
grief,  w'hat  shame,  what  fear  would  she  not 
make  them  suffer  ! 

A  clock  in  theneighbourhoed  struck  three. 
She  had  scarcely  slept  the  night  before — in¬ 
voluntarily  her  eyes  w^ere  closing  now.  She 
got  up  in  a  kind  of  stupor,  removed  her  outer 
clothing,  threw  herself  half  dressed  upon  the 
bed,  and  slept  deeply,  dreamlessly,  till  morn¬ 
ing. 

f  It  was  broad  day  wdien  she  awoke  and 
started  up — nine  o’clock  of  a  dull,  rainy 
morning.  The  crashing  noise  without  halt- 
stunned  her  for  a  moment,  until  she  realized 
she  was  in  London. 


It  was  her  wedding  day  !  She  sprang  up 
with  a  bound  and  ran  to  the  wdndow\  The 
ceaseless  rain  was  falling,  a  dim,  yellow  fog 
filled  the  air,  the  sky  was  the  hue  of 
lead.  The  dreary  prospect,  the  muddy  street, 
the  dismal-looking  figures  with  unfurled  um¬ 
brellas,  passing  beneath,  struck  with  a  chill 
to  her  heart.  Was  it  an  omen  of  evil  that 
the  sun  had  not  shone  on  her  wedding  day  ? 

She  washed  and  diessed  herself— the  land¬ 
lady  brought  her  up  breakfast,  and  she  sat 
down  by  the  window  to  try  and  pass  the 
long,  long  hours.  In  the  course  of  the  fore¬ 
noon  Mr.  Stedman  called  ;  she  was  glad  to 
see  even  him  then,  though  dowm  at  home  she 
had  disliked  him.  Everything  was  in  readi¬ 
ness,  Mr.  Stedman  told  her  ;  she  might  look 
for  Lord  Montalien  a  little  before  six  o’clock. 

Seven  hours  to  wait — would  they  ever 
pass,  Alice  thought.  She  asked  the  landlady 
for  a  book,  and  tried  to  fix  her  attention  up¬ 
on  it,  but  in  vain.  For  once  a  novel  failed 
to  absorb  Miss  Warren.  She  listened  to  the 
hours,  and  the  quarters,  as  they  chimed  two, 
three,  four,  five. 

In  Gilbert’s  Gardens  the  dark,  rainy  day 
was  closing  already,  and  yellow  lamps  glim¬ 
mered  athwart  the  fog.  Half-past  five— a 
quarter  to  six — oh,  would  he  never  come  ! 
She  had  worked  herself  up  into  a  fever  of 
longing  and  impatience,  when  a  hansom 
whirled  up  to  the  door,  a  man  very  much 
muffled  leaped  out,  and  rushed  up  the  stairs, 
and,  with  a  cry  of  joy,  Alice  flung  herself 
into  the  arms  of  her  lo\  er  : 

“  Oh,  Frank  !  Frank  !  I  thought  you 
would  never  come  !  The  day  has  been  so 
long — so  long  !” 

He  was  so  closely  muffled  that  the  eyes  of 
love  alone  could  have  recognized  him.  He 
looked  flushed  and  eager,  as  a  prospective 
bridegroom  should. 

“  Dress  yourself  as  quickly  as  possible, 
Alice,”  he  said,  hurriedly;  “  w’e  will  drive 
to  the  church  at  once.” 

In  five  minutes  the  girl’s  straws  hat  and 
simple  shawd  were  on.  She  drew  her  veil 
over  her  face,  and  with  a  beating  heart  was 
led  by  her  lover  to  the  cab.  A  second  more 
and  they  were  whirling  away,  and  the  curi¬ 
ous  eyes  of  the  landlady  wrere  removed  from 
the  window'. 

“  I  could  not  see  his  face,”  she  remarked 
afterwai’d  ;  “  he  was  that  mnfHed  up,  and 
his  hat  was  that  pulled  over  his  heyes,  but 
I  know  it  w^as  the  same  milingtary  gent  as 
brought  her  the  night  afore.” 

The  Church  of  St.  Ethelfrida  wras  a  very 
long  way  removed  from  Gilbert’s  Gardens, 
and  it  w'as  entirely  dark  by  the  time  they 
reached  it.  A  small  and  dingy  edifice,  in  a 
small  and  dingy  court,  with  not  a  soul  to 
observe  them,  and  only  a  solitary  cab  wait- 
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ing  round  the  corner,  from  which  Mr.  Sted- 
iran  sprang  to  meet  them.  An  old  woman 
in  pattens  opened  the  church  door — an  old 
woman,  who,  with  Mr.  Sfcedman,  was  to 
constitute  the  witness  of  the  ceremony.  A 
solitary  lamp  lit  the  dark  edifice,  and  by  its 
light  they  saw  a  young  man,  in  a  surplice, 
standing  behind  the  rails  with  a  book  in  his 
hand.  Lord  Montalien  led  the  palpitating 
little  figure  on  his  arm  up  the  aisle,  and  in 
less  than  ten  minutes  the  young  man  in  the 
surplice  had  gabbled  through  the  ceremony, 
and  pronounced  Francis  Earlscourt  and  Alice 
Warren  man  and  wife.  Then  came  signing 
and  countersigning  in  a  big  book — a  fee  was 
slipped  from  the  palm  of  the  bridegroom  into 
that  of  the  young  man  in  the  surplice.  Alice 
received  her  “  marriage  lines  ”  and  all  was 
over.  At  the  church  door,  the  bridegroom 
stopped  to  shake  hands  with  his  faithful 
friend  and  accomplice. 

“  You’re  a  trump,  Stedman  !  Believe  me, 
I  shall  not  forget  what  you  have  done  for 
me  to-night.” 

Mr.  Stedman,  with  his  hands  in  his  pocket 
and  that  pale,  ominous  smile  on  his 
lips,  watched  bride  and  bridegroom  re¬ 
enter  their  cab  and  drive  away  ;  then  he 
laughed  to  himself — a  soft,  low  laugh. 

“No  !  most  noble  lord  ;  I  don’t  think  you 
will  forget  in  a  hurry  what  I  have  done  for 
you  to-night.  I  was  to  be  the  cat’s  paw, 
was  I — the  hanger-on  who  was  to  do  your 
dirty  work,  and  take  my  reward  by  being 
told  I’m  a  trump?  In  six  weeks  from  now, 
if  I  am  hard  up,  I  shall  know  where  to  call, 
and  trust  to  your  gratitude  for  a  cheque  of  a 
couple  of  thousand  ;  and  I  think  that  other 
little  score,  five  years  old,  is  pretty  clearly 
wiped  out  at  last.” 

When  Guy  Earlscourt  told  Alice  Warren 
that  he  was  “  a  good-for-nothing  sort  of  fel¬ 
low,”  he  uttered  a  fact  in  which  he  would 
have  found  a  great  many  people  agree.  As 
fast  as  man  could  tread  that  broad,  sunlit, 
flower-grown  highway,  known  as  the  “  R,oad 
to  Ruin.”  Lieutenant  Guy  Earlscourt  had 
been  treading  it  for  the  past  three  years. 

Ever  since  when,  at  twenty  years  of  age,  he 
had  begun  his  new,  bright  life  as  fledgling 
Guardsman  and  emancipated  Etonian. he  had 
been  going  the  pace  with  a  recklessness,  a 
mad  extravagance,  that  knew  neither  bounds 
nor  pause.  He  was  but  four  months  past 
three-and-twenty  now,  and  over  head  and 
ears  in  debt,  and  irretrievably  ruined. 

Just  one  year  and  a  half  ago  his  father  had 
died,  away  in  Syria,  of  typhoid  fever.  Amid 
strangers,  in  a  strange  land,  Nugent,  Baron 
Montalien’s  long  exile  of  sixty  years  had  ab¬ 
ruptly  ended.  He  drifted  out  of  life  as 
quietly,  as  thoroughly  self-possessed  and 


gentlemanly  as  he  had  drifted  through  it. 
In  his  last  hour  there  were  no  vain  regrets, 
or  longings  for  home  and  friends.  Once  he 
had  thought  he  would  like  to  see  Guy  ;  it 
was  but  a  passing  weakness  ;  he  did  not 
wish  a  second  time  for  what  was  impossible. 
It  was  rather  a  relief,  on  the  whole,  to  go — 
to  make  an  end  of  the  general  weariness  and 
diffusion  of  living. 

He  had  neither  loved  nor  hated  very 
strongly  for  the  past  forty  years.  Where 
was  the  use,  in  a  world  where  life  at  its  best 
was  but  a  summer  day,  and  in  its  first  dawn, 
in  its  brightest  noontide,  the  eternal  night 
might  come  ? 

He  had  looked  with  a  sort  of  pitying  won¬ 
der  upon  his  fellow-men  madly  battling 
along  the  highway  for  fame,  for  wealth,  for 
rank,  for  power — goals  that  led  nowhere. 
He  had  seen  those  men  in  the  first  fruition  of 
success  stricken  down,  and  others  stepping 
in  over  their  stark  bodies.  Tne  knowledge 
that  has  made  men  great  saints,  heroic  mar¬ 
tyrs,  was  his  in  its  fullest — the  knowledge  of 
life’s  nothingness — and  it  made  him  a  weary 
wanderer  over  the  earth,  with  even  heaven 
sometimes  looking  only  a  beautiful,  impossi¬ 
ble  fable. 

His  will  had  been  made  before  he  quitted 
England.  All  that  it  was  in  his  power  to 
leave  his  second  son  he  had  left.  It  was  not 
much  as  that  son  lived — but  a  drop  in  the 
vast  ocean  of  his  debts  and  expenditure. 

He  had  but  one  trouble — the  thought  of 
the  girl  whom  Robert  Hawksley  had  left  in 
his  charge.  Whom  should  he  appoint  guar¬ 
dian  in  his  own  stead  ?  He  thought  over  all 
the  men  he  knew,  and  there  was  not  one 
among  them  suitable,  or,  if  suitable,  willing 
to  undertake  the  troublesome  duty.  He 
had  almost  given  up  the  problem  in  despair 
when  Sir  Vane  Charteris  suddenly  appeared 
upon  the  scene.  It  was  no  premeditated 
meeting  :  it  was  the  merest  chance — if  there 
be  such  a  thine:  as  chance — if  the  destiny  that 
was  shaping  the  ends  of  Paulina  Lisle  had 
not  driven  him  hither.  He  was  the  one 
man  whom  his  lordship  had  not  thought  of. 
A  vague  dislike  and  distrust  of  him 
had  been  in  his  mind  ever  since  the  day  upon 
which  Lady  Charteris  had  made  her  passion¬ 
ate  declaration  that  he  had  insulted  her,  and 
that  she  would  never  forgive  him. 

Poor  Lady  Charteris  !  it  mattered  little 
whom  she  forgave  now  ;  she  was  the  inmate 
of  a  mad -house  !  She  had  never  recovered 
from  that  sudden  illness  down  at  Montalien; 
and  three  weeks  from  the  time  when  her  hus¬ 
band  had  taken  her  up  to  town  her  mind  had 
entirely  given  way,  and  she  had  been  ever 
since  the  inmate  of  a  private  asylum.  Her 
delusion  was  a  singular  one.  Sir  Vane 
Charteris  was  not  her  husband,  she  persisted; 
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her  lawful  husband  was  alive,  and  iu  Ame¬ 
rica,  to  whom  she  was  always  trying  to 
write.  And  having  placed  his  insane  wife 
in  safe  keeping,  and  his  daughter  at  a  fash¬ 
ionable  boarding-school,  Sir  Vane  Charteris 
also  set  out,  to  drown  the  great  trouble  of 
his  life  sight-seeing  in  distant  lands. 

At  the  close  of  a  bright  summer  day,  he 
entered  the  little  Syrian  village  where  my 
lord  lay  dying.  It  seemed  a  Providence  to 
the  sick  man.  Almost  the  first  words  he 
spoke  were  the  question — would  he  assume 
in  his  stead  the  guardianship  of  Paulina 
Lisle  ? 

There  rose  up  over  the  swarthy  face 
of  the  baronet  a  flush  that  was 
not  the  rosy  light  of  the  eastern  sunset.  He 
had  never  thought  of  this  !  Among  all  the 
chances  that  were  to  place  his  wife’s  daugh¬ 
ter  in  his  power  he  had  never  thought  of 
this  !  It  was  a  moment  before  he  could  an¬ 
swer — a  moment  during  which  his  face  was 
turned  far  away  from  the  dying  man,  and 
his  black  eyes  gazed  at  the  rainbow-light  in 
the  Syrian  skies.  Then  he  spoke  very  quiet: 

!y  : 

“  If  it  will  relieve  your  mind  any,  my 
lord,  I  willingly  accept  the  charge.  With 
my  unfortunate  domestic  affliction  I  had  not 
thought  of  ever  again  making  England  my 
home,  but  my  duty  to  my  daughter,  per¬ 
haps,  would  be  paramount  over  every  mere 
personal  grief.  I  will  become  Miss  Lisle’s 
guardian,  and  fulfil  my  duty  to  the  best  of 
mv  ability.  She  and  Maud  will  be  compa¬ 
nions, and  my  sister  Eleanor — Mrs.  Galbraith, 
you  recollect — will  preside  over  my  home.  ” 

The  necessary-  documents  were  immediate¬ 
ly  drawn  up  ;  and  that  night,  when  the 
great  white  moon  rose  up  out  of  the  Orient, 
Nugent,  Lord  Montalien,  lay  white  and  cold 
in  death. 

Sir  Vane  Charteris  lingered  in  the  Syrian 
village  long  enougfrto  perform  the  last  duties 
to  his  friend.  The  body  was  embalmed  and 
transported  to  England  ;  and  perhaps  among 
all  who  stood  bareheaded  around,  whilst  the 
great  vault  down  at  Montalien  opened  to  re¬ 
ceive  another  inmate,  Guy  Earlscourt  -was 
the  only  mourner  at  heart.  It  had  not  been 
the  way  of  the  father  or  son  to  speak  of  it, 
or  even  much  to  think  of  it,  but  in  their 
secret  hearts  they  had  loved  each  other  won¬ 
derfully  well.  For  Francis  Earlscourt,  the 
new  Lord  Montalien,  he  looked,  as  he  always 
did,  the  model  of  all  filial  virtues  and  quiet 
grief  ;  but  the  dark  spirit  within  him  exult¬ 
ed.  His  was  the  power  now  and  the  glory — 
he,  not  the  dead  man’s  favourite,  reigned  in 
Montalien.  9 

He  listened  with  the  same  expression  of 
subdued  sorrow  when  the  will  was  read,  and 
knew  that  his  father  had  not  left  him  one 


memento  of  fatherly  regard.  All  had  gone 
to  Guy— a  trifle,  perhaps,  but  all.  He 
grasped  his  brother’s  hand  when  they  were 
alone  together,  and  looked  at  him  withglis- 

ening  eyes. 

old  fellow,”  he  said,  “thirteen 
thousand  is  not  much  to  you  with  your 
habits  and  tastes,  but  when  you  are  up  a 
tree  call  upon  me  without  fear.  The  income 
of  Montalien  is  a  noble  one,  and  I  shall  share 
it  as  a  brother  should.  Stint  yourself  in  no 
way — your  debts  shall  be  paid.” 

.Guy  lifted  his  dark  eyebrows,  and  pulled 
his  mustache  in  dense  bewilderment. 

“  Has  Frank  gone  mad,  I  wonder  ?”  he 
thought  ;  “he  pay  my  debts  !  Why,  the 
selfish  beggar  would  not  give  me  a  sou  to 
keep  me  from  starving  !  What  the  deuce 
does  he  mean  by  gushing  in  this  way  ?”  But 
aloud  he  had  answered  ;  “  Thanks,  very 

much  ;  you’re  not  half  abadfellovv,  Frank  !” 
and  had  straightway  proceeded  to  squander 
his  legacy,  which  he  managed  very  complete¬ 
ly  to  do  in  a  year. 

Sir  Vane  Charteris  made  an  end  of  his 
Eastern  tour,  and  returning  home  by  Paris, 
proceeded  to  call  upon  his  ward.  He  had 
informed  Miss  Lisle  by  letter  of  the  change, 
and  the  young  lady  had  shed  some  very  sin¬ 
cere  tears  over  the  news — a  few  for  Lord 
Montalien,  whom  she  had  liked,  and  a  few 
for  herself,  that  she  should  be  the  ward  of 
Sir  Vane  Charteris,  whom  she  disliked  with 
a  heartiness  which  characterized  all  this 
young  person’s  likes  and  dislikes.  The  bar¬ 
onet  called  upon  her  one  July  day — the 
July  preceding  the  September  of  which  I 
have  written — and  there  descended  to  the 
convent  parlour,  a  tall,  slim  young  lady,  in  a 
gray  dress,  with  a  pale  face  and  large  bright 
eyes.  She  gave  her  hand  rather  coldly  to 
her  guardian,  and  listened  whilst  he  unfold¬ 
ed  his  plans  to  her. 

She  was  eighteen  now,  and  the  time  for 
leaving  school  had  come.  Early  in  October 
his  own  house  would  be  in  order,  and  his 
daughter  ready  to  receive  and  welcome  her. 
It  was  his  wish  she  should  enter  society  at 
once  ;  her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Clanrunald 
had  offered  to  present  her  at  Court.  Pend¬ 
ing  the  ides  of  October,  would  Paulina  mind 
remaining  quietly  where  she  was  ? 

“  Yes,”  Miss  Lisle  answered,  “decidedly, 
she  would  mind  it.  She  had  no  notion  of 
spending  the  midsummer  vacation  in  the 
convent.  She  had  promised  her  friend, 
Mile.  Virginia  Dupont,  to  spend  August  and 
September  in  the  fraternal  mansion  at  Ver¬ 
sailles.  And  she  was  quite  willing  to  make 
her  d^but  in  society  immediately — delighted, 
indeed.  If  Sir  Vane  Charteris  should  choose 
to  come  for  her  about  the  middle  of  October 
she  would  be  ready  to  go  to  England. 
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The  interview  ended,  and  the  baronet  had 
got  what  he  desired,  an  inkling  into  the 
character  of  the  heiress.  She  had  a  will  of 
her  own,  that  was  clear,  and  a 
very  strong  fancy  for  having  her 
own  way.  It  would  require  all  the  tact 
he  possessed,  and  all  the  strength  of  mind,  to 
come  off  victor  in  a  battle  with  her. 

“  She  shall  marry  in  her  first  season,” 
he  thought,  “  and  a  man  of  my  choosing. 
Robert  Lisle  will  never  dare  return  to 
England  ;  and  Olivia’s  life  will  soon  end  in 
her  mad  house.  At  her  death  her  fortune 
becomes  Maud’s,  for  who  is  there  to  say  she 
ever  had  an  elder  daughter  ?” 

So  while  Miss  Lisle  was  enjoying  herself 
very  much  in  her  friend’s  home,  there  were 
several  people  across  the  Channel  to  whom- 
she  was  an  object  of  great  interest.  Sir  Yane 
Charteris,  busily  preparing  his  town-house  in 
the  aristocratic  neighbourhood  of  Berkeley 
Square,  for  her  reception — Lord  Montalien, 
who  had  made  up  his  mind,  entirely  to  his 
own  satisfaction,  to  marry  her,  and  the 
spendthrift  and  prodigal  Guy  was  strongly 
recommended  to  do  the  same.  His  adviser 
was  an  old  maiden  aunt  of  his  father’s,  from 
whom  he  had  expectations,  who  had  already 
paid  his  debts  half  a  dozen  times,  and  the 
thought  of  whose  prospective  legacy  alone 
kept  the  Jews  from  swooping  down  upon 
him. 

“You  are  the  most  reckless,  the  most 
wickedly  extravagant  man  in  the  Guards,” 
this  ancient  grand  aunt  said  to  him  in  a 
passion  :  “  and  1  will  pay  your  debts  no 
more,  sir  ;  do  you  understand  ?  Gambling 
and  drinkingand  horse  racing  are  badenough, 
Heaven  knows,  but  let  there  come  a  whisper 
of  auything  worse  to  my  ears,  and  I  disin¬ 
herit  you,  and  give  everything  to  Frank  ; 
do  you  understand  ?” 

“  There  is  no  mistaking  your  meaning,  my 
dear  aunt,”  Guy  answered,  with  impertur¬ 
bable  good  temper.  “  I  dare  say  you  will, 
eventually  ;  I’m  an  unlucky  beggar  generally, 
and  it  will  only  be  of  a  piece  with  the  rest, 
if  you  do  disinherit  me.  It’s  a  pity,  for 
Frank’s  sake,  I  don’t  go  to  the  bad 
altogether.” 

“  You  have  gone  there,  sir  !”  cried  old 
Miss  Earlscourt.  “  You’re  a  disgrace  to 
your  name  and  family,  sir.  Why  don’t  you 
get  married  ?  answer  me  that,  and  change 
your  life,  and  leave  the  army,  and  become  a 
decent  member  of  society  ?” 

Guy  looked  at  her  with  a  face  of  unfeign¬ 
ed  horror. 

“Get  married  !  Heaven  forbid  !  My 
dear  aunt,  I  don’t  like  to  doubt  your  sanity, 
but  to  propose  marriage  to  a  man  of  my  age 
— three  and  twenty,  odd  !  No,  it  is  not  so 
desperate  as  that,  while  there  is  prussic  acid 


enough  left  in  the  chemist’s  to  enable  me 
to  glide  out  of  life.” 

Miss  Earlscourt  struck  her  stick  vehement¬ 
ly  on  the  ground,  looking  very  much  like  a 
venerable  witch. 

“  Lieutenant  Earlscourt,  I  say  you  shall 
marry,  and  at  once  !  There  is  this  girl,  who 
was  your  father’s  ward  ;  she  is  rich — she  is 
handsome.  I  say  you  shall  marry  her  !” 

“  Shall  1  ?”  murmured  Guy,  helplessly, 

“  She  is  coming  home  next  month.  1  asked 
Frank,  and  he  told  me,  and  you  shall  make 
her  fall  in  love  with  you,  and 
marry  you.  You  are  handsome 
one  of  the  very  handsomest  young  men  I 
ever  saw,  and  a  favourite  with  all  the  women. 
I  don’t  go  into  society,  but  I  hear — I  tell 
you,  sir  you  shall  marry  this  Paulina  Lisle, 
or  I  will  disinherit  you  !” 

“  But,  my  dear  madame — ” 

“  Not  a  word,  not  a  syllable,  sir  !  It  is 
your  last  chance  before  you  become  altoge¬ 
ther  disreputable.  I  have  paid  your  debts  for 
the  last  time,  and  my  money  shall  never  go 
to  be  squandered  like  water.  Marry  this 
young  woman  with  her  eighty  thousand 
ponnds,  and  you  shall  have  every  farthing  I 
possess.  Don’t  tell  me  ! — a  man  with  such 
a  face,  such  a  tongue,  and  such  elegant  in¬ 
solence  of  manner  as  yours,  can  do  anything 
he  likes  with  the  women  !  Now  go  1”  and 
the  witch’s  stick  pointed  to  the  door  :  “don’t 
let  me  see  your  wicked  spendthrift  face 
again  until  you  come  to  announce  this  heiress 
as  your  affianced  wife.” 


CHAPTER  III. 

PAULINA. 

Away  along  the  dreariest  part  of  the  Es¬ 
sex  coast  there  stood,  and  stands  still,  a 
lonely  old  manor-house,  closed  in  from  the 
outer  world  by  funereal  trees,  and  called 
“The  Firs.”  It  was  the  country  house  of 
Sir  Yane  Charteris,  and  had  newer  been 
visited  by  him  in  the  past  twenty  years.  A 
gloomy  and  greusome  place,  five  miles  from 
the  nearest  country  neighbour,  a  squalidfish- 
ing-village  lying  below,  the  long  waves  for 
ever  breaking  upon  the  shingly  shore,  and 
the  gaunt,  dark  firs  skirting  it,  smothering 
it  all  around. 

The  “  Moated  Grange”  could  hardly  have 
been  a  more  lonesome  and  eerie  dwelling, 
nor  could  “  Mariana  ”  have  bewailed  her 
hard  lot  in  being  shut  up  there  much  more 
bitterly  than  did  the  Mistress  of  “  The  Firs,’” 
the  Widow  Galbraith. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Galbraith  was  the  only  sis¬ 
ter  of  Sir  Yane  Charteris,  and  had  spent  the 
last  nineteen  years  of  her  widowhood 
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doing  penance  at  “The  Firs.”  When  one- 
and-twenty  she  had  thrown  herself  away 
upon  a  subaltern  in  the  60th  Highlanders, 
which  penniless  young  officer,  dying  within 
two  years,  left  his  young  widow  to  the  cold 
charity  of  her  only  brother. 

Sir  Vane  had  bitterly  opposed  the  impru¬ 
dent  match  ;  now  he  comforted  Mrs.  Gal¬ 
braith  in  her  weeds  and  widowhood  by  that 
cynical  aphorism — as  she  had  made  her  bed 
so  she  must  lie.  He  was  shortly  to  contract 
a  matrimonial  alliance  with  the  wealthy  and 
beautiful  Miss  Olivia  Lyndith  ;  and  a  sister 
in  weeds  was  an  addition  he  did  not  at  all 
desire  in  his  nuptial  establishment.  There 
was  “  The  Firs  ”  if  she  liked.  “  The  Firs  ” 
stood  in  need  of  a  mistress  to  keep  it  from 
falling  to  decay.  He  never  meant  to  go  near 
it  himself — its  dismalness  always  gave  him 
the  horrors.  If  Mrs.  Galbraith  chose  to  go 
and  reside  at  “The  Firs,”  she  was  entirely 
welcome;  if  not — 

Mrs.  Galbraith  did  choose,  wrath  fully,  and 
had  become  socially  extinct  from  that  hour. 
Nineteen  years  had  passed,  and  gray  hairs 
had  stolen  into  her  raven  locks,  and  crows’- 
feet  impressed  themselves  under  her  eyes. 
She  was  forty-one  years  of  age,  and  was  a 
handsome  likeness  of  her  brother.  She  was 
tall  and  majestic  of  stature  ;  she  had  two 
bright  black  eyes,  that  flashed  under  straight, 
thick,  black  brows  ;  she  had  a  large,  well¬ 
shaped  nose,  a  large  mouth,  a  massive  under¬ 
jaw,  brilliant  white  teeth,  and  a  moustache. 

“If  Vane  had  but  acted  as  a  brother,” 
Mrs.  Galbraith  was  wont  bitterly  to  think, 
“and  allowed  me  to  go  with  him  and  his 
wife  to  Vienna,  or  even  permitted  me  a  few 
seasons  in  London,  I  might  have  redeemed 
my  first  error,  and  married  wrell.  Hand¬ 
some  young  widows  are  almost  certain  to 
marry  well  a  second  time,  if  they  have  the 
chance.” 

And  the  years  sped  on,  and  she  grew  grey 
at  “  The  Firs,”  and  fell  into  flesh.  Look  at 
her  as  she  sits  at  her  solitary  mid-day  meal, 
with  the  hot  September  sunshine  filling  the 
long,  dark,  old-fashioned  dining-room.  A 
fine  woman,  most  assuredly,  in  spite  of  the 
crows’-feet — a  stout,  handsome,  middle-aged 
lady  with  a  clear  brain  and  a  firm  will. 

The  rattling  of  ^wheels  on  the  drive  with¬ 
out  reaches  her  ears— a  most  unusual  sound. 
As  she  springs  up  and  goes  to  the  window, 
she  sees,  to  her  ungovernable  surprise,  her 
brother,  Sir  Vane  Charteris.  An  instant 
more,  and  the  old  man  wrho  did  duty  as  but¬ 
ler,  gardener,  and  coachman,  ushered  in  the 
lord  of  the  manor. 

“  Vane  !  ” 

Mrs.  Galbraith  could  just  utter  the  one 
word. 

The  baronet  adyanced  with  more  cordial¬ 


ity  than  he  had  ever  displayed  toward  her, 
and  held  out  his  hand. 

“My  dear  Eleanor,  I  am  glad  to  see  you 
again.”  He  drew  her  to  him,  and  kissed  her 
wholesome  brown  cheek.  “  Yes,  very  glad, 
after  so  many  years  ;  and  looking  so  nicely, 
too.  What !  luncheon  already  !  ” 

He  flung  himself  into  a  chair,  and  glanced 
at  the  substantially  spread  table. 

“  Dinner,  Sir  Vane  Charteris  !  I  dine  at 
the  hour  at  which  people  of  your  world 
breakfast.  One  nearly  forgets  the  usages  of 
civilized  life  after  nineteen  years’  solitude  at 
‘The  Firs.’” 

“  I  hope  not,  Eleanor,”  answrered  Sir  Vane 
coolly,  “as  I  desire  you  at  once  to  return 
to  my  world,  as  you  call  it.  I  have  come 
down  to  remove  you  from  ‘  The  Firs  ’  to  my 
town-house.” 

Mrs.  Galbraith  gave  a  gasp.  At  last ! — 
what  she  had  pined  for,  prayed  for,  sighed 
for,  during  nineteen  years,  had  come  ! 

“  You  have  heard  of  my  unfortunate  do¬ 
mestic  calamity  ?”  pursued  the  baronet  ;  “  I 
allude  to  my  unhappy  wife’s  insanity.  I 
had  half  resolved  to  sell  the  lease  of  the 
Meredan  Street  house  ;  but  circumstances 
have  occurred  lately  that  have  caused  me  to 
change  my  mind.  I  have  been  appointed 
guardian  to  a  young  lady,  an  heiress,  whom 
I  wish  to  present  to  society.  ” 

“Indeed  !  ”  said  Mrs.  Galbraith,  with  her 
black  eyes  fixed  on  her  brother’s  face.  “  I 
saw  a  brief  paragraph  in  the  M oming  Post 
concerning  it.  A  Miss  Paulina  Lisle,  for¬ 
merly  the  ward  of  the  late  Lord  Montalien — 
is  it  not  ?  ” 

“The  same;  and  a  very  handsome  and 
charming  young  lady,  I  assure  you,  with 
eighty  thousand  pounds  as  her  fortune.  She 
will  be  presented  next  season  by  the  Duch¬ 
ess  of  Clanronald,  and  make  her  debut  with 
yourself  for  chaperone.  Meantime,  she 
comes  from  France  in  a  month,  and  will  go 
out  a  great  deal,  no  doubt,  in  a  quiet  way, 
this  autumn  and  winter.  The  Christmas  and 
hunting-season  we  are  to  spend  at  Montalien 
Priory.  My  town-house  must  be  set  in  or¬ 
der  at  once,  and  you  shall  preside  in  my 
wife’s  place.  Maud  shall  leave  school,  and 
have  a  governess.” 

“  You  give  yourself  considerable  trouble 
for  your  new  ward,”  said  Mrs.  Galbraith, 
who  knew  that  giving  himself  trouble  for 
anythiug  or  anybody  was  not  her  brother’s 
weakness.  “  Who  is  this  Paulina  Lisle? 
One  of  the  Sussex  Lisles  ?  ” 

“No  ;  I  believe  the  father  was  of  Scotch 
descent.” 

“She  is  an  orphan,  of  course  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  no  ;  the  father  lives  out  in  Califor¬ 
nia,  but  not  in  the  least  likely  to  return  to 
England.  He  was  ait  old  friend  of  Lord 
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Montalien.  and  entrusted  his  heiress  to  him, 
with  the  power  to  appoint  a  guardian  in  his 
stead  in  the  event  of  his  death.  I  have  been 
appointed,  and  trouble  or  no,  I  shall  do  my 
duty  to  this  young  lady.” 

“  The  mother  is  dead,  I  suppose  !” 

“  Of  course.  Can  you  be  ready  to  return 
to  town  with  me  to-morrow,  Eleanor?” 

“  Quite  ready,”  said  Mrs.  Galbraith  ;  and 
then  while  Sir  Vane  went  to  his  room,  she 
finished  her  dinner,  regarding  her  plate  with 
a  thoughtful  frown. 

“  Vane  has  changed  very  greatly,”  she 
mused,  “  or  he  never  would  have  burdened 
himself  with  a  ward  at  all.  Is  he  keeping 
something  back,  I  wonder?  Has  he  designs 
on  Miss  Lisle’s  foitune  ?  Does  he  expect  his 
wife  to  die,  and  that  this  young  heiress  will 
marry  him  ?” 

The  baronet  and  his  sister  returned  to 
town  early  next  day,  and  Mrs.  Galbraith  set 
to  work  at  once  with  a  zeal  and  energy  that 
showed  she  had  lost  none  of  her  sharp  facul¬ 
ties  during  her  nineteen  years’  exile  from 
the  world.  She  saw  to  the  refurnishing  and 
repainting  and  rehanging  of  the  house  and 
rooms,  to  the  plate,  the  linen,  the  liveries — 
all.  Long  before  the  middle  of  October  ar¬ 
rived,  the  house  in  Meredan  Street,  Berke- 
ley  Square,  was  quite  ready  for  the  reception 
of  Miss  Paulina  Lisle. 

Sir  Vane  brought  his  daughter  home,  and 
then  started  for  France.  The  baronet’s 
daughter  was  in  her  sixteenth  year  now,  small 
of  stature,  dark  of  skin,  and  with  a  pale,  pre¬ 
cocious  little  face.  She  had  quite  the  air 
and  conversation  of  a  grown-up  person,  knew 
a  deal  of  life,  and  French  literature,  could 
play  a  little,  sing  a  little,  draw  a  little,  and 
dance  and  talk  a  great  deal.  Her  aunt  and 
she  fraternized  at  once,  drove  out  in  the 
Park  together,  and  speculated  what  manner 
of  person  this  Miss  Lisle  might  be  now. 

Your  father  says  she  is  very  handsome, 
Maud,”  observed  Mrs.  Galbraith. 

‘‘  Handsome  !  oh,  dear,  no  ;  quite  a  plain 
y°ung  person,  with  great  eyes,  and  sandy 
P^Hr,  and  the  rudest  manners.  Quite  an  un¬ 
informed,  gawky  country  girl  ?” 

Late  in  the  evening  of  a  dismal  day  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  Sir  Vane  and  his  ward  arrived.  It 
had  rained  and  blown  heavily  all  day  long. 
Miss  Lisle  had  suffered  agonies  worse  than 
death  crossing  the  Channel,  and  was  as  limp, 
and  pallid,  and  woe  begone  an  object  as  can 
be  conceived.  Mrs.  Galbraith  shrugged  her 
broad  shoulders  as  she  looked  at  the  wan, 
spiritless  face. 

“  And  you  called  her  handsome,  Vane?” 
she  said  to  her  brother. 

Sir  Vane  laughed  grimly. 

“  Wait  until  to-morrow,”  was  the  oracu¬ 


lar  resp  mse,  as  he  too,  in  a  used-up  state, 
retired  to  his  room. 

Lord  Montalien,  who,  since  the  middle  of 
the  previous  September,  had  spent  the  chief 
part  of  his  time  in  town,  chanced  to  be  in  the 
house.  He  was  a  frequent  visitor.  The  house 
was  pleasant,  the  wines  and  cook  excellent. 
Mrs.  Galbraith  was  a  capital  hostess  and  a 
clever  woman,  and  little  Maud  in  a  year  or 
two  would  be  marriageable.  Her  mother’s 
fortune  would  be  hers,  and  should  Miss 
Lisle  prove  odurate  to  his  suit,  why,  it 
might  be  as  well  to  win  the  regards  of  Miss 
Charteris.  To  marry  a  rich  wife  he  was  re¬ 
solved — at  heart  he  was  a  very  miser,  and 
worshipped  gold  for  gold’s  sake. 

“  A  sickly,  sallow,  spiritless  creature  as 
ever  I  saw  !”  was  Mrs.  Galbraith’s  contemp¬ 
tuous  verdict  on  her  return  to  the  drawing¬ 
room.  “  There  will  not  be  much  credit  in 
chaperoning  her.  I  dare  say  she  will  marry  ; 
girls  with  eighty  thousand  pounds  are  pret¬ 
ty  safe  to  go  off,  but  half  the  men  in  London 
will  certainly  not  lose  their  senses  about  her! 
And  my  brother  told  me  she  was  pretty  !” 

“  She  was  pretty,”  said  Lord  Montalien; 
“  more  than  pretty ;  if  I  remember  right,  two 
years  ago.  Allan  Fane,  an  artist  friend  of 
mine,  the  man  who  married  Di  Hautton,  you 
know,  nearly  went  mad  about  her  when  she 
was  only  a  poor,  little,  penniless  country- 
girl.  Some  girls  do  grow  up  plain,  and  I 
suppose  she  is  one  of  them.  We  shall  be 
treated  to  austere  convent  airs,  no  doubt, 
and  have  to  listen  to  Monastery  Bells  and 
Vesper  Hymns,  whenever  she  sits  down  to 
the  piano.” 

“  Come  to  dinner  to-morrow  and  see,” 
was  Mrs.  Galbraith’s  response.  And  his  lord- 
ship  laughingly  promised  and  left  the  house. 

He  did  not  return  to  his  own  elegant 
bachelor’s  lodgings  in  Piccadilly,  but  drove 
to  Gilbert’s  Gardens,  and  spent  the  evening 
very  agreeably  in  the  society  of  a  lady  whom 
he  called  “Alice,”  and  to  whom  he  did  not 
speak  of  the  return  of  Paulina  Lisle. 

Lord  Montalien,  aa  a  privileged  friend  of 
the  family,  came  early  to  the  house 
of  Sir  Vane  Charteris  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  evening.  There  was  to  be  a  dinner¬ 
party,  but  he  was  the  first  of  the 
guests  to  arrive.  Mr«.  Galbraith,  in  crim¬ 
son  velvet,  stately  and  majestic,  received 
him  in  the  winter  drawing-room.  Two 
young  ladies  were  present,  one  in  her  simple 
school- room  attire,  for  Maud  did  not  yet  ap¬ 
pear  in  public;  another,  tall  and  slender,  in 
blue  silk,  with  violets  in  her  shining,  gold- 
brown  hair.  Lord  Montalien  approached 
her  at  once  with  outstretched  hand. 

“  As  I  was  the  last  to  say  farewell  to  Miss 
Paulina  Lisle  on  her  departure,  so  let  me  be 
the  first  to  welcome  her  back  to  England.” 
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Miss  Lisle  turned  round,  and  gave  him  her 
hand,  scanning  him  with  blue-bright  eyes. 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  you  were  not  the 
last  to  say  farewell  to  me  upon  my  depar¬ 
ture  from  England,”  she  retorted,  and  it  was 
characteristic  that  her  first  words  were  a 
contradiction.  “  Your  brother  came  after 
you,  Mr.  Earlscourt.” 

“  Not  Mr.  Earlscourt  now,  my  dear,” 
smoothly  insinuated  Mrs.  Galbraith.  “Lord 
Montalien.” 

“  Oh,  yes  !  I  beg  your  pardon  again. 
The  other  name  was  the  most  familiar.” 

“  Then  call  me  by  whatever  is  most  fami¬ 
liar,”  with  a  long,  tender  glance,  “  as  so  old 
a  friend  should.” 

“  So  old  a  friend  f'  Miss  Lisle  pursed  up 
her  bright  lips  with  the  old  saucy  grace. 
“  Let  me  see — we  met  just  three  times  in 
our  lives  before  this  moment  !  Now,  I 
shouldn’t  think  three  meetings  would  con¬ 
stitute  such  very  old  friendship;  but,  of 
course,  your  lordship  knows  best.” 

She  walked  away  to  a  distant  window, 
humming  a  French  song.  Lord  Montalien 
looked  after  her,  then  at  Mrs.  Galbraith. 

“A  sickly,  sallow,  spiritless  creature,”  he 
said,  quoting  her  own  words  of  yesterday. 
“  Mrs.  Galbraith,  you  are  one  of  the  clever¬ 
est  women  I  know,  but  don’t  you  think  you 
made  ever  so  slight  a  mistake  yesterday  ?” 

The  girl  was  looking  superbly.  The  slim 
form  had  grown  taller  and  rather  fuller — its 
willowy  grace  was  perfect.  The  face,  per¬ 
haps,  was  a  trifle  too  pale  and  thin  still,  but 
the  large,  brilliant,  sapphire  eyes,  the  spark¬ 
ling  white  teeth,  the  saucy,  ever-dimpling 
smiles,  and  the  aureole  of  bronze  hair,  would 
have  lit  any  face  into  beauty.  In  her  nine¬ 
teenth  year,  enough  of  childhood  yet  linger¬ 
ed  to  give  her  a  frank  confidence  that  rarely 
lasts  through  later  years.  The  blue  eyes 
looked  you  full,  brightly,  steadily  in  the 
face;  the  frank  lips  told  you  the  truth,  with 
all  the  audacity  of  a  child.  A  lovely  girl, 
in  her  first  youth,  with  a  w  ill  and  a  spirit, 
and  a  temper,  too,  of  her  own,  ready  at  a 
moment’s  notice  to  do  battle  for  friends 
or  with  foes. 

“  A  half-tamed  filly,  with  a  wicked  light 
in  the  eyes,”  thought  Lord  Montalien. 
“  My  dear  Mrs.  Galbraith,  I  don’t  want  to 
discourage  you,  but  your  spiritlessdbbutante 
will  give  you  as  much  trouble  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  as  ever  debutante  gave  chaperone.  That 
young  lady  means  to  have  her  own  way  or 
know  the  reason  why.” 

“  Young  ladies  with  eighty  thousand 
pounds  generally  do  have  their  own  way.” 
the  lady  answered.  “  Do  you  mean  to  enter 
the  list,  my  lord  ?  The  competition  wrill  be 
brisk.  She  is  a  handsome  girl,  despite  yes¬ 
terday’s  sea-sickness.  Just  the  sort  of  girl 


men  lose  their  heads  for  most  readily.  By- 
the-by,  she  has  been  asking  for  your  scape¬ 
grace  brother.” 

Mrs.  Galbraith  rose  to  receive  some  new 
guest,  and  Lord  Montalien  approached  the 
window  where  Miss  Lisle  still  stood  gazing 
out  at  the  twilit  street.  She  glanced  over 
her  shoulder,  and  asked  him  a  question  be¬ 
fore  he  eould  speak. 

“  My  lord,  how  long  is  it  since  you  wrnre 
at  Speckhaven  ?” 

“  A  little  over  a  week,  Miss  Lisle.  You 
mean  to  visit  it  soon,  I  suppose  ?  By  the 
wajr,  there  is  quite  an  old  friend  of  yours 
stopping  at  Montalien.” 

“  Indeed  !  Another  old  friend,  like  your¬ 
self,  whom  I  have  probably  seen  three 
times.” 

“  More  than  that,  Miss  Lisle.  I  allude  to 
Allan  Fane.” 

“  Oh  !”  said  Paulina,  and  laughed  and 
blushed.  “  Yes,  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  Mr. 
Fane  at  one  time.  He  wanted  me  to  sit  for 
a  picture,  you  know.  Mrs.  Fane  is  there 
too,  I  suppose  ?” 

“  No,  Mr.  Fane  is  alone.  Mrs.  Fane  is 
in  Germany  for  her  health,  which  is  poor. 
They  meet  once  or  tw’iee  a  year,  I  believe, 
and  are  always  perfectly  civil  to  each  other  ; 
but,  as  a  rule,  they  get  on  muoh  more  happi¬ 
ly  with  twTo  or  three  hundred  leagues'  be- 
tw  een  them.  Mrs.  Fane  grows  old  and  sick¬ 
ly,  and  is  notoriously  jealous  of  her  hus¬ 
band.” 

“  Poor  Mr.  Fane  !  And  your  brother,  my 
lord — is  he,  too,  at  Montalien  ?” 

“  You  remember  Guy,  then  ?  poor  Guy.” 

“  Certainly  1  remember  Guy.  I  saw  a 
great  deal  more  of  him  than  1  ever  did  of 
your  ;  and  two  years  is  not  such  an  eternity  ! 
And  why  poor  Guy  ?” 

“  Because — because— you  haven’t  heard, 
then  ?” 

“Lord  Montalien,  I  only  reached  England 
late  last  night  ;  how  was  I  to  hear  anything  ? 
Nothing  very  dreadful  has  befallen  your 
brother,  I  hope  ?  ” 

“  Your  interest  does  him  too  much  honour. 
He  is  quite  unworthy  of  it.” 

“  Why,  please  ?  ” 

“  Because — my  dear  Miss  Lisle,  it  is  not  a 
pleasant  story  for  me  to  tell,  for  you  to  hear. 
Guy  has  gone  to  the  bad,  as  they  say,  if  you 
know  what  that  means.” 

“  I  should  think  I  did  ;  it  seems  tolerably 
plain  English.  It  means,  I  suppose,  he  has 
spent  all  his  money,  and  got  into  debt.” 

“It  means  that  and  more,”  Lord  Mont&* 
lien  answered,  gloomily  ;  “  it  means  debC 
and  gambling,  and  all  sorts  of  horrors.” 

“Yes.  But  you  are  very  rich,  my  lord, 
and  he  is  your  only  brother.  I  should  think 
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his%debts  would  not  signify  much  while  you 
have  plenty  of  money.” 

The  dark  blood  rose  up  over  his  lordship’s 
face. 

“Miss  Lisle,  you  don’t  understand,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  explain  to  you.  Guy  has 
gone  to  the  bad  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
Pray  do  not  ask  me  any  more.” 

He  shifted  away  from  the  gaze  of  the  inno¬ 
cent,  wondering  blue  eyes.  She  did  not  in 
the  least  comprehend  what  he  wished,  her  to 
comprehend  by  his  innuendoes.  Guy  gam¬ 
bled  and  spent  his  money  ;  she  understood 
just  that,  and  no  more. 

“  Well,”  she  said,  too  highly  bred  to  press 
an  unwelcome  subject,  “that  was  not  what 
I  wished  to  say.  Did  you  hear — was  there 
any  news  ?  ”  She  hesitated  a  little,  and  a 
faint  flush  rose  up  over  her  fair  face.  “  Has 
anything  been  heard  of  Alice  Warren  ?  ” 

The  question  confounded  him,  and  yet  he 
might  have  expected  it. 

“  Alice  Warren,”  he  stammerer!.  “Alice 
Warren  ?  Who  is  she  ?  ” 

“  Who  is  she  1  ”  Paulina  repeated,  empha¬ 
tically  ;  “you  did  not  need  to  ask  that 
question  two  years  ago,  when  you  admired 
her  so  greatly,  Lord  Montalien.” 

“Admired  her  so  greatly  !  oh,  of  course,  I 
know  now — how  stupid  I  am — you  mean  the 
bailiffs  daughter,  of  course?” 

“Yes,  I  mean  the  bailiff s daughter.  Poor 
Alice  !  ” 

“There  is  no  news  of  her,  that  I  have 
heard.  It  is  a  very  strange  thing,  her  run¬ 
ning  away  from  home  as  she  did.” 

“  Not  in  the  least  strange,”  retorted  Pau¬ 
lina,  with  her  customary  frankness.  “  She 
ran  away  to  be  married.” 

“  To  be  married  !  ”  Lord  Montalien’s  face 
was  startled  and  pale  as  he  repeated  it. 

“Certainly.  She  wrote  to  me  the  night 
before  she  left  home.  I  have  the  letter  yet. 
She  told  me  she  was  going  to  be  married.” 

“  Did  she  tell  you  to  whom  ?  ” 

His  heart  was  beatiug  fast  as  he  asked  the 
question,  though  he  knew  what  the  answer 
Iwould  be. 

\  “  No.  To  some  one  above  her  in  rank, 

phough,  I  know.  Lord  Montalien,  don’t  you 
mspect  it  was  one  of  the  gentlemen  staying 
It  your  place  last  month  ?  ” 

'  He  had  had  time  to  control  himself,  other- 
use  the  gaze  of  the  large,  earnest  eyes  must 
ive  disconcerted  him  horribly. 

“Miss  Lisle,  I  have  thought,  I  have  sus* 

cted  !  She  left  late  in  the  evening.  Have 
heard  who  travelled  up  with  her  to 
don  ?  ” 

‘  Of  course  not ;  I  have  heard  nothing  but 
yt  her  own  letter  tells  me,  and  a  few  brief 
8  from  Duke  Mason,  saying  she  was  gone, 


no  one  knew  where  or  why.  Who  went 
with  her  up  to  London  ?  ” 

“Miss  Lisle,  will  you  take  my  arm? 
They  are  going  in  to  dinner.  And  will  you 
forgive  me  if  I  do  not  answer  your  question  ? 
She  was  your  friend — it  is  not  from  my  lips 
you  should  hear  the  name  of  her  companion.” 

“  Do  you  mean  your  brother  ?  ”  she  de¬ 
manded,  abruptly. 

“  I  am  sorry  to  say — I  do.” 

“  Then  I  don’t  believe  one  word  that  she 
ran  away  to  be  married  to  him/”  answered 
Miss  Lisle,  with  calm  decision.  “  She  never 
cared  for  him,  and  he  never  paid  her  the 
least  attention  whatever.  He  may  have 
gone  up  with  her  to  London,  but  I  am  quite 
certain  your  brother  is  not  the  man  whom 
she  has  married.” 

“If  she  be  married  1  ”  Lord  Montalien 
said,  stung  to  bitterness  by  her  words.  Miss 
Lisle  did  not  blush  one  whit.  She  looked  at 
him  wuth  surprised,  unshamed  eyes  ;  the 
open,  fearless  gaze  of  perfect  innocence. 

“Of  course  she  is  married!”  she  said  ; 
“  she  told  me  she  was  going  to  be.  Do  you 
think  she  would  run  away  to  seek  her  fortune 
alone  in  London  ?  There  were  other  gentle¬ 
men  at  the  Priory,  last  September,  beside 
your  brother,  I  suppose  ?  ” 

“Three  others:  Allan  Fane,  Sir  Harry 
Gordon,  and  Captain  Villiers.” 

“  And  yourself  ?” 

“  And  myself.” 

She  looked  at  him  searchingly  a  moment; 
his  face  baffled  her.  She  turned  away,  and 
resumed  her  dinner  with  a  resolute  air. 

“  I  shall  find  out,”  she  said,  quietly  ; 
“  I  am  going  down  to  Speckhaven  the  day 
after  to-morrow  to  spend  a  week;  I  shall 
find  out.” 

“Going  down  to  Speckhaven,”  he  echoed, 
“  to  spend  a  week  with  your  old  friend  Ma¬ 
son,  I  presume.” 

“  Yes  ;  dear  old  Duke  !  He  will  be  glad  to 
see  me.  And  I  shall  find  out  all  about  Alice 
Warren.” 

Lord  Montalien  was  by  no  means  allowed 
to  monopolize  the  heroine  of  the  evening. 
Sir  Vane  had  invited  several  verj*  eligible 
unmarried  men,  and  Miss  Lisle’s  beauty  and 
spirited  style  of  conversation  had  already 
produced  considerable  impression.  Her  man¬ 
ner  was  simply  perfect  ;  a  belle  of  four  sea¬ 
sons  could  not -have  been  more  entirely  and 
gracefully  at  ease.  She  talked  very  much 
better  than  most  young  ladies.  Paulina  was 
clever,  and  had  ideas  of  her  own,  and  it  wras 
quite  refreshing  to  some  of  those  men  about 
town  to  hear  her  fresh  views  of  people  and 
things.  She  was  charming  ;  that  was  the 
hniversal  verdict — beautiful  beyond  doubt 
accomplished  and  rich.  She  sang  after  din. 
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ner,  and  her  rich  voice  astonished  her 
hearers,  so  full,  so  sweet. 

“  She  is  equal  to  Patti  !”  was  the  verdict 
of  more  than  one  present.  “  It  is  a  superb 
soprano.” 

Altogether,  Miss  Lisle’s  first  appearance, 
though  her  part  this  evening  was  a  small 
one,  was  an  entire  success.  Lord  Monta- 
lien  found  himself  fascinated  in  a  way  he 
could  not  understand.  She  was  so  unlike 
the  ordinary  English  miss  he  was  accustom¬ 
ed  to  ;  she  was  so  piquant,  so  sparkling,  so 
brightly  handsome  and  audacious,  that  she 
bewildered  Kim.  She  possessed  that  spell 
irresistible  in  man  or  woman — the  gift  of 
fascination — her  joyous  laugh,  her  ringing 
voice,  the  bright  flash  of  her  eyes,  took  your 
heart  by  storm  before  you  knew  it. 

Miss  Lisle  had  said,  in  all  honesty,  that 
she  meant  to  go  down  to  Speckhaven  in  two 
days  ;  but  with  the  best  of  intentions,  the 
sincerest  affection  for  her  two  friends  there, 
two  weeks  elapsed  before  the  promised  visit 
was  made. 

London  might  be  empty  to  some  people, 
and  the  season  over,  but  to  this  young  lady, 
fresh  from  her  twilight  convent  life,  it  was 
the  most  populous  and  delightful  of  cities. 
She  went  out  continually  ;  and  October  was 
very  near  its  close  when,  one  frosty  evening, 
Miss  Lisle  opened  the  little  garden  gate  of 
Duke  Mason’s  and  walked  through  the  open 
front  door.  There  were  changes,  many  and 
great,  in  herself,  but  not  one  here.  The 
roses  and  geraniums  bloomed  in  perennial 
freshness,  the  old  cat  basked  on  the  hearth, 
the  old  order,  silence,  cleanliness  prevailed, 
and  Rosanna  on  her  knees  was  toasting  muf¬ 
fins  for  tea.  Two  arms  went  round  her  neck, 
and  an  impetuous  kiss,  the  only  kiss  poor 
Rosanna  had  received  since  she  had  sighed 
good-bye  to  her  nursling,  was  pressed  upon 
herwithered  cheek.  Duke  came  in  present¬ 
ly.  The  firelight  shone  redly  through  the 
room,  the  lamp  burned  on  the  mantel,  the 
table  was  spread  for  supper,  and  a  graceful, 
girlish  figure  sat  on  a  low  stool,  fresh  and 
beautiful  as  a  rosebud.  Duke  stood  a  second 
regarding  this  picture,  then  advanced  with 
outstretched  hand. 

“  Well,  Duchess,”  he  said,  as  if  they  had 
parted  two  weeks  instead  of  two  years  before, 
“  you  have  come  back,  after  all.” 

And  so  “Polly”  was  home  again,  but 
somehow  it  was  not  the  Polly  of  old.  The 
fault  was  not  hers  ;  she  strove  to  be  in  all 
things  precisely  the  girl  who  had  left  them, 
but  she  sat  before  them,  a  tall  young  lady, 
out  of  their  world  altogether,  with  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  dawning  womanhood  upon  her,  edu¬ 
cated,  refined,  rich,  handsome,  fairer  than 
ever,  but  never  again  little  “Polly.” 

Late  in  the  evening  of  the  ensuing  day, 


Mr.  Allan  Fane,  busily  at  work  since  early 
morning,  threw  down  brushes  and  palette,  lit 
a  cigar,  and  started  for  his  daily,  brisk,  twi¬ 
light  walk.  On  this  particular  evening,  his 
steps  turned  shoreward  ;  he  strolled  along 
through  the  lamplit  town,  and 

down  to  Speckhaven  sands.  The 
Cave  was  a  favourite  resort  of 
his,  where  he  could  sit  and  smoke  and  watch 
the  gray,  whispering  sea,  and  think,  perhaps, 
of  the  girl  who  had  first  brought  him  there. 
He  was  thinking  of  her  now  as  he  advanced 
along  the  shingly  path  whence  she  had  long 
ago  led  him.  The  last  rays  of  the  faded  day¬ 
light  were  in  the  cold,  gray  sky  ;  pale-yel¬ 
low  gleams  of  wintry  brightness  lit  the  west, 
and  there  was  a  ring  of  sharpness  in  the 
evening  air.  His  steps  echoed  loudly  on  the 
sands,  and  a  quiet  figure  standing  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  Cave,  watching  those  pale-yel¬ 
low  gleams,  turnnd  at  the  sound.  And  he 
and  Paulina  Lisle  stood  face  to  face  ! 

He  turned  pale  at  the  sight.  He  had 
not  dreamed  she  was  in  Speckhaven.  He 
had  been  thinking  of  her,  imagining  her 
radiant  in  her  new  life,  and  here  she  rose  up 
before  him,  like  a  spirit  in  the  gloaming  ! 
She  recognized  him  immediately,  and  held 
out  her  hand,  with  her  frank,  bright  smile. 

“  It  is  Mr.  Fane  !”she  cried.  “  The  very 
last  person  I  expected  to  see  !  Lord  Monta- 
lien  mentioned  your  being  at  the  Priory,  too, 
but  I  had  actually  forgotten  all  about  it.  ” 

Yes — the  whole  story  was  told  in  those 
highly  spoken  words — she  had  “forgotten 
all  about  it, ’’and  all  about  him,  as  complete¬ 
ly  as  though  he  had  never  entered  her  life. 
He  had  loved  her  as  honestly  and  strongly 
as  an  honester  and  stronger  man — he  had 
given  her  up  of  his  own  accord,  and  he  had 
no  right  to  complain.  But  the  bitter  sense 
of  loss  was  ever  there — the  brilliant,  spirited 
face  haunted  him  by  night  and  day  ! 

“  Well,”  said  Miss  Lisle,  “  you  don’t  look 
very  cordial,  I  must  say  !  Do  you  take  me 
for  a  ghost,  or  a  mermaid,  Mr.  Fane  ?  You 
see  I  have  been  paying  visits  all  day  to  my 
old  friends  ;  and  this,  my  seaside  grotto,  is 
the  last  on  the  list.  And  now  I  really  must 
go  home.  Poor  Rosanna  has  a  horror  of 
night-dews  and  night- winds.  She  takes  me 
to  be  a  fragile  blossom,  that  a  sharp, 
autumn  blast  would  nip  in  twain.  If  you 
won’t  say  anything  else,  Mr.  Fane,  perhaps 
you  will  say  good-night  !” 

She  laughed — Polly’s  sweet,  gay  laugh — 
drew  her  shawl  closer  about  her,  and  turned 
to  go.  She  was  very  simply  dressed,  in  a 
dark  merino,  a  soft  gray  shawl,  and  a  little 
pork-pie  hat,  with  a  scarlet  bird’s  wing.  But 
though  he  saw  her  often  in  silks  and  roses, 
the  queen  of  the  ball,  never  did  she  look 
lovelier  than  at  that  moment.  He  spoke 
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with  something  of  an  effort — good  Heavens> 
how  cold  and  commonplace  the  words  sound¬ 
ed  ! 

“  You  will  permit  me  to  see  you  home, 
Miss  Lisle — it  will  be  quite  dark  before  you 
are  half  way,  and  the  town  is  full  of  stran¬ 
gers,  down  for  the  October  meeting.” 

A  provoking  smile  dawned  on  her  face. 
She  had  not  entirely  forgotten  the  past,  and 
the  temptation  to  give  him  a  small  stab  was 
irresistible. 

“  Iain  not  the  least  afraid  ;  thanks,  very 
much,  Mr.  Fane.  And,  beside — it  is  quite 
unpardonable  of  me  to  say  it — I  am  afraid, 
but  I  have  heard  Mrs.  Fane  is — jealous  ! 
Do  you  think  she  would  mind  very  greatly  if 
I  permitted  you  to  escort  me  home  ?” 

He  looked  at  her — a  dark,  painful  flush  ris¬ 
ing  on  his  face. 

“  You  are  merciless,”  he  said.  “You 
had  your  revenge  two  years  ago,  on  the  day 
you  gave  me  back  my  ring  !  You  might 
spare  me  now  !” 

“  The  ring  you  presented  the  same  night 
to  Miss  Hautton  !  I  saw  it  on  her  finger 
when  I  dined  at  the  Priory.  Please  don’t 
try  to  be  sentimental,  Mr.  Fane  ;  I  have 
grown  dreadfully  old  and  wise  since  that 
foolish  time,  and  pretty  speeches  are  quite 
thrown  away  upon  me,  I  assure  you.  And 
you  may  walk  home  with  me — let  us  hope 
Mrs.  Fane  will  never  hear  it.” 

Her  eyes  were  laughing  wickedly.  In¬ 
deed  it  was  a  weakness  of  this  heroine  of 
mine. 

“  She  is  always  laughing — that  Miss 
Lisle,”  an  aggrieved  admirer  had  said  ;  “  and 
the  deuce  of  it  is,  a  man  doesn’t  know 
whether  she  is  laughing  with  him  or  at 
him.” 

“  Pretty  speeches  are  thrown  away  upon 
you,  are  they?”  said  Mr.  .Fane,  as  they 
walked  along,  side  by  side.  “I  can  believe 
it — surfeited  with  them  as  you  are.  Do  you 
know  what  Madame  Ptumour  says,  Miss 
Lisle  ?” 

“  Very  scandalous  things,  no  doubt. 
What?” 

“  That  you  are  to  be  presented  next  sea¬ 
son  as  my  Lady  Montalien  !” 

“  Then  Rumour  tells  most  unconscionable 
fibs  !”  answered  Paulina,  carelessly.  “  I’m 
not  !” 

“  You  never  liked  Francis  Earlscourt.” 

“Didn’t  I?” 

“  You  don’t  like  Lord  Montalien.” 

“  Don’t  I  ?” 

“  Miss  Lisle,  you  know  you  don’t  !  Your 
face  tells  the  story  of  your  likes  and  dislikes 
plainly  enough.” 

“  1  must  be  very  ungrateful,  very  unjust, 
if  I  do  not.  Lord  Montalien  is  most  kind, 
most  courteous,  and  we  are  all  coming  down 


to  spend  Christmas  and  the  hunting  season  at 
the  Priory.  To  speak  ill  of  one’s  future  host 
in  his  absence  is  a  return  of  hospitality  not 
strictly  Arabian.” 

“  And  how  does  London  life  suit  you  ?” 

“  Oh,  excessively.  I  have  been  out  every 
night  since  my  return,  and  I  don’t  know  the 
meaning  of  the  word  fatigue  ;  and  I  look  for¬ 
ward  to  next  season  as  a  child  to  a  holiday. 
Do  you  know” — her  girlish  pleasure  shining 
in  her  great  eyes — “  the  Duchess  of  Clan- 
ronald  is  going  to  present  me  ?” 

“  You  are  to  be  envied.  Miss  Lisle.  And 
after  one  or  two  brilliant  seasons  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Post  will  announce  a  brilliant  marriage !”' 

He  could  not  help  harping  on  this  string. 
He  had  lost  her,  and  he  loved  her  now  as 
we  do  love  the  things  we  have  for  ever  lost. 

“  Well,  yes,”  said  the  young  lady,  coolly  ; 
“  I  hope  so.  Everybody  marries,  and  I 
suppose  I  shall  after  four  or  five  seasons, 
when  I  am  quite — oh,  quite  an  elderly  per¬ 
son  of  four  or  five  and  twenty — some  ‘  fine 
old  English  gentleman  who  has  a  great 
estate.’  Are  you  quite  alone  at  the  Priory,. 
Mr.  Fane  ?  and  might  one  ask  why  you  bury 
yourself  alive  there  ?” 

“  I  am  working  hard,  Miss  Lisle,  and  I 
find  inspiration  in  the  air  of  Speckhaven. 
Do  you  recollect  the  ‘  Rosamond  and 
Eleanor’?  Yes,  I  see  you  do — I  am  finish¬ 
ing  that  for  the  spring  exhibition.” 

She  looked  at  him  saucily 

“  And  what  little  country -girl  have  you 
chosen  for  Fair  Rosamond  now  ?  Please  be 
merciful  as  you  are  strong,  Mr.  Fane,  and 
don’t  turn  her  head  with  your  flatteries.” 

1  paint  my  Rosamond  from  memory — 
my  Eleanor  is  one  of  the  housemaids  at  the 
Priory — a  tall,  black-browed,  Roman-nosed 
young  woman.  And  I  am  quite  alone  up  in 
the  big,  rambling  old  mansion.  Guy  was 
with  me  during  the  races,  but  he  has  gone.” 

Ah  !  Guy  Earlscourt  !  Do  you  know  I 
have  never  met  him  yet  ;  and  people  speak 
of  him  as  though  he  were  the  man  in  the 
Iron  Mask,  or  Guy  Fawkes,  or  anything 
else  dreadful.  Mrs.  Galbraith  calls  him  ‘  a 
determental,’  whatever  Hhat  may  be. 
Pray,  what  has  that  unhappy  young  man 
done  ?” 

“  Nothing  to  any  one  save  himself.  You 
have  heard  of  the  road  to  ruin,  I  suppose  ? 
Well,  he  has  been  going  at  a  gallop  along 
that  highway  for  the  last  three  years.  The 
end  must  come  very  soon  now.  If  his  old 
grand-aunt  does  not  die,  and  leave  him  her 
money,  he  must,  in  a  few  months  at  the 
most,  send  in  his  papers  to  sell  and  fly  the 
country.  He  is  involved  beyond  redemp¬ 
tion.  Mrs.  Galbraith  is  quite  right  ;  in  a 
marriageable  point  of  view  he  is  a  deter  orien¬ 
tal.” 
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“  Poor  fellow,”  Paulina  said, her  eyes  soft¬ 
ening,  “  I  am  sorry  !  I  used  to  like  him 
very  much.  He  was  so  handsome.” 

“  And  is  still.  I  wonder  his  handsome 
face  has  not  won  him  an  heiress  long  ago. 
It  would,  I  think,  if  he  tried,  but  he  seems 
to  have  no  time.  ” 

“If he  is  ruined,  as  you  say,  how  does  he 
live  ?” 

“  By  a  well-made  betting-book,  by  a  run 
of  luck  at  cards, by  cleverly-written  magazine 
articles.  Ouce  or  twice  his  aunt  has  paid 
his  debts — he  tells  me  she  has  refused  to  do 
it  again.  He  has  gone  across  to  Germany  for 
the  autumn  races.” 

They  had  reached  the  house  now,  and 
Hosanna  was  waiting  anxiously  in  the  door¬ 
way.  Miss  Lisle  bade  him  good-night,  and 
Allan  Fane  strolled  homeward  through  the 
sharp  October  night,  thinking — w'ell,  not  of 
his  wife. 

Sir  Vane  Charteris  came  down  for  his 
ward  at  the  expiration  of  the  week,  and 
Paulina  went  with  him  very  willingly.  It 
was  pleasant  to  see  her  old  friends,  no  doubt, 
but  life  in  Duke  Mason’s  house  seemed  hope¬ 
lessly  dull  to  her  now.  Is  there  ever  any 
going  back  in  this  world  ?  Had  she  never 
left  it  she  would  have  grown  up  there  happy 
and  content  ;  now  she  could  no  more  have 
taken  up  the  old  life  than  she  could  have 
wept  burning  tears  over  the  sorows  of  Aman¬ 
da  Fitzallan. 

On  the  night  of  her  return  she  went  to  see 
Ristori  in  “  Mary  Stuart.”  The  house  was 
full,  the  actress  magnificent,  and  Miss  Lisle, 
in  pale,  flowing  silks  and  pearls,  looking 
charmingly.  Two  or  three  of  her  admirers 
were  in  the  box  ;  and  when  the  first  act 
was  nearly  over  there  entered  Lord  Monta- 
lien.  His  eyes  lit  as  they  fell  on  her,  hers 
gave  him  the  briefest,  coldest  possible 
glance.  She  did  not  ;  lik»  Lord  Montalien. 
The  girl’s  perceptive  faculties  were  very 
keen.  She  knew  him  to  be  false  and  cruel, 
smooth  and  deceitful.  The  expression  of  his 
mouth  revolted  her,  the  hard,  cold  glitter  of 
his  eyes  made  her  shrink  away. 

“I  hope  you  found  all  your  friends  at 
Speckhaven  well,”  he  said  to  her  as  the  cur¬ 
tain  went  down.  ' 

“Quite,”  she  answered,  briefly.  “All 
who  remain.” 

“  Ah  !  you  allude,  of  course — ” 

“  I  allude,  of  course,  to  my  dearest  friend, 
Alice  Warren.  I  told  you  when  I  went  to 
Speckhaven  I  should  penetrate  the  mystery 
of  her  flight,  and — I  have  failed.” 

There  was  a  satisfied  smile  just  percep¬ 
tible  about  his  mouth — gone  in  an  instant. 

“  I  feared  you  would.  Her  father  could 
tell  you  nothing.” 

“  Nothing  that  you  had  not  already  told 
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me — that  your  brother  travelled  with  her  up 
to  town.  ” 

“  Then  Guy  is  the  man.  Are  you  satisfied 
now  that  my  suspicions  are  right  ?” 

Would  you  like  me  to  tell  you  whom  I 
do  suspect,  my  lord  ?” 

“  Undoubtedly.” 

She  looked  at  him— full,  bright,  daunt- 
lessly,  and  answered  : 

“  You  /” 

“  Miss  Lisle  !” 

“  My  lord,  your  brother  Guy  was  never 
the  man  Alice  left  home  to  marry.  She  never 
cared  for  your  brother — she  did  for  you. 
Guy  may  have  travelled  up  with  her  to 
London — heacknowledges  it,  indeed — but  he 
had  no  part  in  her  flight.  He  went  to  Mr. 
Warren’s  house,  and  told  him  so,  and  the 
old  man  believes  him.  He  met  her  at  the 
railway  station,  he  travelled,  up  with  her  in 
the  same  carriage,  and  at  her  request  he 
drove  with  her  to  her  destination.  That  des¬ 
tination  he  refuses  to  tell — she  bound  him 
by  promise  himself  not  to  do  so  ;  and  Ma¬ 
thew  Warren  does  not  urge  him  to  reveal  it. 
He  is  bitterly,  cruelly  angry — he  never 
wishes  to  hear  her  name — if  she  came  to  his 
door  a  wedded  wife  he  would  not  take  her 
in.  He  will  never  forgive  her — he  will  not 
lift  a  finger  to  seek  her.  But  I  will  J” — 
the  blue  eyes  flashing — “  I  shall  find  her,  and 
that  before  long  !” 

“  May  I  a«k  what  you  mean  to  do  ?” 

“  I  shall  advertise — I  shall  employ  the 
best  detectives  in  London — I  will  move 
heaven  and  earth  to  find  her  !’’ 

“  And  when  she  is  found,  will  she  thank 
you,  do  you  think,  for  thus  forcing  her  from 
the  privacy  she  seems  to  desire  ?” 

“  She  will  forgive  me — we  loved  each 
other.  Lord  Montalien,  will  you  tell  me  the 
truth,  will  you  acknowledge  you  know  where 
she  is  ?” 

“  Miss  Lisle,  from  any  other  lips  the 
question  would  be  an  insult.  I  know  nothing 
of  Alice  Warren.  Wherever  she  is,  whoso- 
ever’s  wife  she  may  be,  she  is  not  mine.  Will 
you  not  believe  me,  when  I  pledge  you  my 
honour  I  speak  the  truth 

She  turned  from  him,  and  back  to  the 
stage,  as  the  curtain  went  up  on  the  next 
scene.  Her  face  was  set  with  an  expression 
new  to  every  one  who  saw  her. 

“I  shall  never  rest  until  I  know  the 
truth  ;  I  will  never  desist  until  I  discover 
this  secret.  I  shall  find  Alice  Warren  if  she 
be  in  England,  and  the  man  who  promised 
to  make  her  his  wife  !” 

CHAPTER  IV. 

“AND  NOW  I  LIVE,  AND  NOW  IVY  LIFE  IS  DONE  !’ 

It  was  the  afternoon  of  the  fhsst  of  Novem¬ 
ber. 
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Thatdismallest  of  months  had  come  in  with 
bitter,  easterly  wind,  with  dull  fog,  and 
miserable  drizzling  rain,  that  wet  and  chilled 
you  to  the  very  marrow. 

It  was  about  four  o’clock,  and  already  the 
gas  flared  through  the  city,  glimmering  in  a 
ghastly  way  through  drizzle  and  fog. 

At  the  window  of  the  lodging-house  in 
Gilbert’s  Gardens,  a  woman  sat  looking  out 
at  the  wretched  prospect  ;  at  the  dark,  drift¬ 
ing  clouds ;  at  the  ceaseless  rain,  beating 
heavily  against  the  glass  ;  at  the  blue-nosed 
pedestrians,  hurrying  bjq  with  umbrellas 
and  overcoats;  at  the  one  lamp,  flaring  redly 
at  the  nearest  corner.  A  woman,  pale,  and 
wan,  and  haggard,  changed  almost  beyond 
recognition — Alice  ! 

Only  seven  weeks  had  gone  by  since  that 
warm  September  night  when,  for  love  of 
Francis  Earlscourt,  she  had  fled  from  home 
and  friends,  and  already  the  end  had  come. 
It  was  the  natural  ending  of  all  such  sto¬ 
ries  ;  but  how  was  she  to  know  that  !  Mad 
passion  for  a  fortnight,  cooling  passion  for 
another,  satiety,  weariness,  disgust. 

The  end  had  come.  It  was  only  the  old, 
old  story,  told  and,  told,  and  told — she  had 
staked  all  on  one  throw,  and — lost  ! 

She  had  sat  for  hours  as  she  sat  now,  her 
hands  lying  heavily  in  her  lap,  her  haggard 
eyes  fixed  on  the  murky,  London  sky.  The 
room  was  as  pleasant  as  it  is  in  the  nature  of 
London  lodgings  ever  to  be.  A  fire  burned 
in  the  grate,  and  on  the  little  centre-table 
stood  a  glass,  filled  with  yellow  and 
pink  roses.  Their  fragrance  filled  the  room 
— their  sweetness  breathing  of  the  summer 
dead,  and  of  all  she  had  lost  with  its  fading. 

The  nearest  church  clock  struck  the  quar¬ 
ter  past  four.  As  she  heard  it,  she  moved 
restlessly  for  the  first  time,  and  a  spasm  of 
intense  pain  crossed  her  face. 

“  He  should  have  been  here  an  hour  ago,” 
she  said,  in  a  sort  of  frightened  whisper. 
Will  he  not  come,  after  all  ?  Will  he  never 
come  again  ?” 

She  got  up,  and  walked  over  to  the 
mirror  on  the  mantel,  looking  with  piteous 
eyes  at  her  own  wasted  face  and  figure. 
She  had  been  crying  for  hours,  crying  until 
there  were  no  more  tears  to  flow,  and  she  be¬ 
held  the  natural  result — dim,  sunken  eyes, 
a  blotted  and  swollen  face.  It  is  not  given 
to  all,  alas  !  to  shed  silent,  pearly  tears,  such 
as  you  read  of  my  Lady  Rowena  shedding  in 
her  silken  boudoir. 

Alice  had  wept  for  hours,  until  eyes  and 
heart  ached  alike.  She  had  dressed  herself 
in  her  one  best  dress — poor  soul  !  a  dress  of 
blue  and  white  that  “Frank”  had  once 
said  he  liked,  but  it  hung  loose  from  her 
shrunken  figure  now. 

Beauty,  and  youth,  and  brightness  had  all 


gone.  She  shrunk  away,  almost  in  horror, 
from  the  sight  of  her  own  pallid  face,  her 
hollowed,  dulled  eyes  ! 

“  And  he  used  to  praise  my  pretty  \ook§  J” 
she  said.  “  What  will  he  think  of  me  now  ?  ” 

She  felt,  without  being  able  to  think  very 
deeply  on  that  or  any  other  subject,  that 
her  pretty  looks  were  the  only  things  that 
bound  him  to  her.  And  her  face  was  faded, 
her  beauty  gone  in  seven  weeks  !  She  was 
not  the  sort  of  woman  to  swerve  from  the 
straight  path  with  impunity  ;  but  if  her 
lover  had  been  faithful  she  might  at  least 
have  forgotten  in  the  bliss  of  that  love.  He 
was  not  faithful — he  had  wearied  of  her  in 
two  brief  weeks. 

Her  pretty  face  and  her  tender  heart  were 
all  the  gifts  she  had — good  and  pleasant 
gifts,  but  not  likely  to  long  enchain  a  man 
of  Lord  Montalien’s  stamp.  She  was  not 
clever — she  could  not  talk  to  him,  could  not 
amuse  him,  and  he  yawned  in  her  face  three 
daj^s  after  that  ceremony  in  the  church  of 
St.  Ethelfrida. 

Already  the  fatal  spell  of  a  fresher  beauty 
had  captivated  him — the  friend  she  loved 
best  on  earth  ;  the  friend  who  best  loved 
her  had  taken  him  from  her  !  The  sparkling 
beauty,  the  saucy,  self-willed,  outspoken, 
graceful  audacity  of  Paulina  Lisle  held  Lord 
Montalien  enthralled. 

It  was  ten  days  since  he  had  been  near 
Gilbert’s  Gardens — ten  endless,  dreary  days. 
She  had  nothing  to  do,  nothing  to  read,  not 
a  soul  to  speak  to,  only  her  own  miserable, 
never-dying  suspicions  for  company.  Until 
yesterday,  when  a  friendly  face  and  kindly 
eyes  from  home  had  looked  upon  her,  and 
those  roses  fresh  from  Speckhaven  had 
brought  a  breath  of  country  sweetness  to  her 
clingy  room.  She  had  written  last  night  in 
her  desperation  to  her  husband  ;  and  now  as 
the  rainy  afternoon  wore  on  she  waited  his 
coming. 

As  she  turned  from  the  glass,  the  rapid 
roll  of  wheels  caught  her  ear.  She  darted  to 
the  wiudow.  Thank  God  ! — oh,  thank  God  ! 
he  had  come — he  was  here  at  last  !  He 
sprang  from  the  cab,  bade  the  driver  wait, 
and  a  mighty  double  knock  a  second  after 
made  the  house  shake.  Mrs.  Howe  came  to 
the  door  in  person.  She  knew  that  impe¬ 
rious  knock  well,  and  was  almost  as 
glad  to  hear  it  again  as  her  lodger.  Two 
weeks’  rent  was  due,  and  “Mrs.  Brown,” 
her  lodger,  never  seamed  to  have  any  money, 
and  spent  her  time  in  tears  and  loneliness. 
It  dawned  upon  the  landlady’s  mind  that  all 
was  not  right,  and  that  the  sooner  she  got 
rid  of  her  the  better. 

“  Which  a  man  that  muffles  himself  up  to 
that  degree  that  you  never  see  no  more  of 
him  than  two  heyes  and  a  nose,  is  no  better 
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than  he  ought  to  he,  and  must  have  some¬ 
thing  to  hide.  1  declare  to  you,  mum,  Mrs. 
Brown,  if  she  is  Mrs.  Brown,  has  been  lodg¬ 
ing  with  me  nigh  upon  seven  weeks,  and  he 
a-coming  and  a-going  all  that  time,  and  I 
never  once,  siiice  the  first  night,  had  a  look 
at  his  face.  A  tall  and  ’andsome  man  as 
ever  I  see;  but  ’andsome  is  as  ’andsome  does, 
and  a  millingtary  swell  he  is,  I  know,  and 
no  more  plain  Mr.  Brown  than  you  or  me.” 

She  admitted  him  now,  dropping  a  curt¬ 
sey,  and  scanning  him  curiously.  But  the 
passage  was  dark  at  all  times,  doubly  dark 
now,  and  the  tall  form  of  “Mr.  Brown” 
brushed  past  her,  and  dashed  up  the  stairs 
and  into  her  lodger’s  room. 

With  a  cry  of  joy,  a  sob  not  to  be  sup¬ 
pressed,  she  flung  herself  into  his  arms. 

“Frank!  oh,  Frank!  you  have  come  at 
last  !  I  thought  you  were  never  going  to 
come  again.” 

“  You  took  devilish  good  care  not  to  let 
me  do  that  !  What  did  you  mean,  madame, 
by  writing  to  me  ?  Did  I  not  expressly  for¬ 
bid  you  ever  to  write,  or  come  near  my  lodg¬ 
ings  ?  ” 

He  turned  the  key  in  the  door,  breaking 
angrily  free  from  her  encircling  arms,  flung 
himself  into  the  easy  chair  she  had  placed 
for  him  before  the  fire,  and  looked  at  her 
with  a  darkly  angry  glance. 

She  stretched  out  her  hands  to  him, 
shrinking  away  like  a  child  who  has  been 
struck  a  blow. 

“Forgive  me,  Frank  ;  I  meant  no  harm. 
I  was  so  lonely — oh,  so  lonely  ;  and  it  is  ten 
days  since — ” 

Her  voice  broke,  in  spite  of  her.  She 
covered  her  face,  and  her  suppressed  sob¬ 
bing  filled,  the  room. 

“Oh,  Lord!”  groaned  her  visitor,  “here 
it  is  again,  before  I  am  two  seconds  in  the 
house  !  Tears  and  scenes,  and  reproaches 
and  sobs — always  the  same  !  And  you  com¬ 
plain  that  I  don’t  come  to  see  you.” 

He  seized  the  poker,  and  gave  the  fire  a 
vicious  dig.  He  had  thrown  his  felt  hat  on 
the  floor  beside  him,  and  his  thin,  sallow 
face  was  set  in  an  angry  scowl.  He  looked  a 
very  different  man  from  the  suave  and  cour¬ 
teous  gentleman  who  had  bent  over  the  chair 
of  Paulina  Lisle  at  the  theatre  only  the  night 
before — very  different  from  the  ardent  lover 
who  had  wooed  Alice  Warren's  fresh  face 
down  among  the  clover-fields  and  fir-trees  of 
Montalien. 

She  swallowed  her  sobs  by  a  great  effort, 
and  coming  timidly  over,  knelt  down  beside 
him. 

“Don’t  be  hard  on  me,  Frank,”  she 
pleaded  ;  “I  don’t  mean  to  reproach  you  ; 
but  I  am  so  much  alone,  and  I  have  nothing 
to  do,  and  no  one  to  speak  to,  and  I  get 


thinking  of  home,  and  get  low-spirited. 
Won’t  you  tell  me,  Frank,  why  you  have* 
stayed  away  so  long  ?  ” 

He  looked  at  her  with  hard,  cruel  eyes. 
“Because  I  have  grown  tired  of  coming  t 
Will  that  do,  Mrs.  Brown  ?  ” 

“  Frank  !  ” 

He  was  still  looking  at  her,  searchingly, 
pitilessly,  not  once  shrinking  from  the  gaze 
of  the  large,  horror-struck  eyes. 

“You  have  not  improved  in  my  absence, 
at  all  events,”  he  said,  with  a  short  laugh. 
“You  are  actually  growing  old  and  ugly. 

‘  Beauty  is  fleeting’ — certainly  in  your  case. 
If  you  had  looked  like  this  down  at  Speck- 
haven,  I  don’t  think — well,  I  don’t  think  I 
should  ever  have  given  you  the  trouble  of 
coming  up  to  town.  Pray,  what  have  you 
been  doing  since  I  saw  you  last  ?  ” 

“  Nothing,”  her  voice  seeming  hoarse  and 
unnatural,  “  only  thinking  of  you.” 

“A  very  unprofitable  way  of  spending  your 
time.  And  now  that  you  have  sent  for  me, 
will  you  have  the  kindness  to  inform  me 
what  you  want  ?  ” 

“  Frank,  you  ask  that  question  ?  ” 

“A  very  natural  question,  I  think.  And, 
in  the  first  place,  will  you  tell  me  how  you 
discovered  my  address  at  all  ?  ” 

She  rose  up  from  her  kneeling  position, 
stung  to  the  quick  by  the  insolence,  more 
even  of  his  tone  and  look  than  his  words. 
She  shed  no  tears  now  ;  she  felt  cold  as 
death,  and  her  shrinking  eyes  met  his 
steadily  at  last. 

“  I  had  the  right  to  send  for  you,  my 
lord — to  go  to  you,  if  I  chose.  I  am  your 
wife  !  ” 

He  listened  with  a  smile,  his  head  lying 
against  the  back  of  the  chair — a  smile  of  in¬ 
sufferable  insolence. 

“  My  wife  !  ”  he  repeated.  “Well,  yes, 
of  course,  we  did  go  to  the  church  of  St. 
Ethelfrida  together.  But,  my  dear  Alice, 
let  rnegive  you  one  pieceof  advice — don’t  you 
presume  on  that  little  ceremony.  Don’t  you 
write  to  me  again,  and  don’t  visit  me  until  I 
give  you  leave.  Perhaps  you  did  not  hear 
my  question — let  me  repeat  it — where  did 
you  find  put  my  address  ?  ” 

“Your  brother  told  me.” 

“  My  brother !  ” 

He  started  at  the  words,  and  then,  for  the 
first  time,  his  eyes  fell  upon  the  roses  on 
the  table.  He  sprang  to  his  feet. 

“  My  brother  has  been  here  !  ”  he  cried, 
“  He  has.” 

She  answered  him  quietly.  Her  heart 
felt  cold  and  still  in  her  breast  ;  but  she  had 
no  intention  of  disturbing  him  with  “scenes 
or  tears”  now. 

He  strode  toward  her,  grasping  her  wrist 
until  the  marks  of  his  cruel  fingers  remained 
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— his  face  white  to  the  very  lips,  as  was  his 
way  when  really  moved. 

“  And  you  dared  do  it  !  Y’ou  dared,  after 
all  I  said,  bring  him  here  !  Guy,  of  all 
men  !  You  dared  tell  him — ” 

“I  told  him  nothing.  My  lord,  will  you 
let  me  go  ?  You  hurt  me  !” 

He  dropped  his  hold,  looking  down  at  her 
with  a  dangerous  light  in  his  pale-blue  eyes. 

“How  came  he  here?  YTou  must  have 
brought  him,  or  he  never  would  have  found 
you  out.  Tell  me  the  truth,  I  command 
you.” 

She  met  his  angry  gaze  with  a  calm  steadi¬ 
ness,  quite  new  in  his  experience  of  her. 

“  He  came  with  me  the  first  night.  You 
remember  he  travelled  up  with  me  from 
Speckhaven.  He  was  very  kind ;  he  was 
always  kind.  I  don’t  know  whether  he  sus¬ 
pected  our  secret  or  not.  I  know  he  advised 
me  to  go  back  while  there  was  yet  time.  ” 

“  I  wish  to  God  you  had  taken  his  ad¬ 
vice  !  ” 

“  Yes,  ”  she  answered,  still  very  quietly, 
“  it  is  a  pity.  But  we  won’t  speak  of  that, 
since  it  is  rather  too  late  in  the  day  now.  It 
was  late  that  night  when  we  reached  Lon¬ 
don  ;  it  was  all  strange  to  me  ;  and  I  was 
afraid  ;  and  I  asked  him  to  come  with  me 
here.” 

The  pressure  tightened  on  her  wrist  again  ; 
he  drew  his  breath  for  a  moment  hard. 

“You  did  !  After  all  your  promises — 
after  all  I  told  you — you  brought  him 
here  !” 

“  I  brought  him  here  ;  but  I  told  him  no¬ 
thing,  and  I  never  laid  eyes  on  him  since 
until  yesterday.” 

“He  was  here  yesterday  ?  ” 

“  He  was.  Frank,  do  you  know  they 
think  at  home  I  fled  with  him — that — that  I 
am — not  a  wife.” 

“Yes;  I  happen  to  be  quite  aware  of 
that  fact  ;  and  what  is  more,  I  mean  they 
shall  continue  to  think  so.  Hear  me  out,  if 
you  please,  and  don’t  interrupt.  Do  you 
suppose  I  am  going  to  ruin  my  prospects  by 
acknowledging  my  marriage  with  you  ?  A 
pretty  story,  forsooth,  for  Belgravia,  that 
Lord  Montalien  has  married  his  bailiff’s 
■daughter  ! ” 

“  Lord  Montalien  should  have  thought  of 
that  seven  weeks  ago.” 

“  I  know  it.  No  need  for  you  to  remind 
me  what  a  fool  I  have  been.  And  what 
brought  my  precious  younger  brother  here 
yesterday  ?  ” 

“Friendship.  Only  that.  Mr.  Guy  was 
always  the  kindest  of  friends,  the  noblest  of 
gentlemen.  He  thought  of  me — he  brought 
me  those  flowers  from  Montalien,”  her  eyes 
lighting,  “  because  he  fancied  they  wonld  re¬ 
mind  me  of  home.”  \ 


The  nobleman  seized  the  roses  and  flung 
them  into  the  fire.  The  girl  started  forward 
with  a  cry  ;  if  he  had  struck  her  he  would 
hardly  have  done  a  more  brutal  thing. 

“  Silence  !  ’’  he  said,  with  an  oath.  “  Go 
on  !  What  brought  him  here  ?  Did  you 
dare  to  tell  him  that  I — ” 

“I  told  him  nothing — nothing,  God  help 
me  !  I  have  kept  your  secret.  Lord  Monta- 
lieu,  at  the  price  of  my  own  good  name.  I 
have  broken  my  mother’s  heart,  bowed  my 
father’s  head  in  sorrow  and  shame,  giving  up 
the  home  where  I  was  happy,  the  friends 
who  cared  for  me,  for  you  ;  and  this — this  is 
my  reward.” 

She  laid  her  arm  upon  the  mantel,  and 
bowed  her  face  upon  it.  But  in  the  dark 
heart  of  the  man  beside  her  there  was  neither 
pity  nor  remorse, 

“  Will  you  swear  to  me  my  brother  knows 
nothing — that  you  have  not  told  him  ?  ” 

“  I  have  not  told  him,”  she  reiterated,  and 
did  not  lift  her  ashen  face  as  she  made  the 
reply. 

He  turned,  and  began  pacing  to  and  fro  up 
and  down  the  room.  He  wanted  to  shake 
her  off,  to  have  done  with  her  for  good  ;  to 
get  out  of  the  country  even  ;  and  to  do  that, 
was  it  wise  to  goad  her  to  despair  and 
desperation  ?  He  must  get  rid  of  her 
— that  was  the  one  inevitable  thing  to  be 
done  ;  and  to  get  rid  of  her  quietly,  without 
scandal  or  exposure,  she  must  still  think  her¬ 
self  his  wife.  The  time  to  tell  her  the  truth 
had  not  yet  come.  He  must  get  rid  of  her, 
and  at  once  ;  and  kindness  here  would  do 
more  than  harshness  or  recrimination.  He 
came  over  and  laid  his  hand  upon  her  shoul¬ 
der. 

“  Forgive  me,  Alice,  ”  he  said,  “and  for¬ 
get  my  unkind  words.  You  know,  as  well 
as  I  do,  that  I  love  you  as  dearly  as  ever  ; 
that  I  did  not  mean  them  ;  but  I  am  out  of 
sorts  and  out  of  temper  to-day.  I  have  a 
thousand  things  to  worry  and  annoy  me  of 
which  you  cannot  dream  ;  and  it  dkl  startle 
me  to  know  that  Guy  was  here.  I  am  sorry 
I  destroyed  your  flowers.  I  shall  send  you  a 
handsome  bouquet  to-morrowr.  Come,  look 
up,  and  say  W'e  are  friends  again.” 

She  lifted  her  head  slowly  and  looked  at 
him.  Even  he,  bad  to  the  core,  harder  than 
iron,  shifted  from  the  night  of  settled  despair 
in  those  haggard  eyes. 

“Do  what  you  will,  say  what  you  will, 
Frank,  I  can  never  be  other  than  your 
friend. 

Her  voice  was  broken  and  low';  no  tinge  of 
colour  came  to  her  w  hite  face  as  he  stooped 
and  kissed  her. 

She  knew  the  end  had  come — her  heart 
never  beat  writh  hope  wdiile  she  lived  again. 

“  That  is  my  owm  little  Alice  !  And  now 
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to  prevent  a  repetition  of  such  visits,  you 
must  leave  this  lodging  at  once.” 

“Yes.” 

“  This  very  evening  I  will  engage  another, 
and  to-morrow  I  will  send  a  cab  for  you  and 
your  belongings.  Early  to-morrow  evening 
you  will  be  quite  ready  to  go  ?  ” 

“Yes.” 

“  And  as  it  can’t  be  any  particular  pleasure 
to  me  to  keep  moving  you  about  from  one  Lon¬ 
don  lodging  to  another,  for  fear  of  detection, 
what  do  you  say  to  going  down  to  the  coun¬ 
try,  or  even  out  of  England,  for  a  little.  You 
would  be  better  and  happier,  I  am  sure. 
You  are  used  to  a  country  life,  and  I  would 
come  to  see  you  just  as  often.  What  do  you 
say  ?  ” 


‘  ‘  I  have  nothing  to  say.  I  will  do  what¬ 
ever  you  please.” 

“  That  is  settled,  then.” 

He  was  delighted  with  her  easy  acquies¬ 
cence.  Nothing  would  be  simpler  than  to 
send  her  out  of  the  country  altogether  and 
for  good. 

“  To-morrow  you  will  leave  here,  and 
within  the  week  you  shall  go  to  some  plea¬ 
sant  country  home,  either  in  or  out  of  Eng¬ 
land,  where  you  will  remain  until  it  is  with¬ 
in  my  power  to  reclaim  you  to  the  world  as 
my  wife.  You  hear,  Alice  ?” 

“  I  hear,”  she  answered,  wearily. 
“Frank!”  she  looked  up  at  him  suddenly, 
“is  it  true  that  Paulina  Lisle  is  in  London?” 

“  Guy  told  you  that  among  his  other  news, 
I  suppose  ?” 

“  He  did.  He  told  me,  too,  that  you  were 
her  lover,  or  that  report  said  so.” 

“  He  told  you  a  lie  !  I  visit  at  the  house 
of  Sir  Vane  Charteris,  and  I  see  Miss  Lisle, 
of  course.”  He  spoke  carelessly  enough,  but 
in  his  heart  he  recorded  a  vow  to  add  this  to 
the  long  list  of  hatred  he  already  owed  his 
younger  brother.  “  I  meant  to  speak  to  you 
of  her.  Why  did  you  write  and  tell  her  of 
your  elopement  and  intended  marriage, 
after  all  my  injunctions  of  secrecy  and  your 
promises  ?  Was  it  well  doue,  Alice  ?” 

“  I  meant  no  harm.  I  did  not  tell  her 
who  I  was  going  to  marry.” 

“  But  you  knew  she  would  suspect.  You 
knew  she  was  aware  how  greatly  I  alwaj^s 
admired  you  ;  but  I  overlook  it,  Alice — that 
and  all  the  rest— and  look  forward  to  the 
day  when  I  can  proclaim  you  to  the  world  as 
my  lawful  wife.  And  now,  farewell.  To¬ 
morrow  afternoon,  at  this  time,  I  will  visit 
you  at  your  new  lodgings.” 

His  lips  touched  her  forehead  in  another 
traitor  kiss,  and  then  the  door  opened  and 
closed,  and  he  was  gone.  Gone  !  And 
Alice,  sitting  alone  before  the  fire,  knew  her 
fate — knew  in  her  heart  that  he  lied  to  her 
— that  he  would  never  proclaim  her  as  his 


wife  —  that  hope  was  at  an  end — 
that  her  life  was  done.  She  touch¬ 
ed  no  food — she  had  no  sleep  that  night. 
She  lay  listening  to  the  beating  rain,  to  the 
complaining  wind,  to  the  hours  as  they  roll¬ 
ed,  in  a  sort  of  a  dull  stupor  of  miserv. 
She  had  loved  him,  she  loved  him  still,  and 
this  was  the  end. 

The  cab  came  early  next  morning  for 
“  Mrs.  Brown.” 

Before  leaving  the  previous  day  his  lord- 
ship  had  paid  the  landlady,  and  told  her  (  f 
her  lodger’s  departure.  And  now,  in  the 
dark  November  morning,  she  watched  her 
drive  away  almost  with  regret. 

“  She  looked  like  death  itself  as  she  bade 
me  good-bye,”  Mrs.  Howe  said  afterwards  ; 
“  it  went  to  my  heart  only  to  see  her.” 

The  new  lodging  to  which  the  cabman 
drove  her  was  in  one  of  the  obscure  streets 
leading  from  the  Strand  to  the  river— din¬ 
gier,  poorer,  closer,  than  that  which  she  had 
left.  But  she  scarcely  noticed  how  squalid, 
it  was,  scarcely  noticed  how  unutterably' 
wretched  she  herself  looked. 

“  What  does  it  matter,”  she  thought, 
turning  away  from  the  glass,  “  since  there 
is  no  one  in  the  world  to  care  ?” 

And  then  she  lay  down,  and  the  dull, 
gnawing,  ceaseless  pain  at  her  heart  seemed 
somehow  to  go,  and  in  its  place  her  happy 
girlhood  came  back.  The  dark,  wretched 
room,  the  foggy  daylight  faded  away  ;  once 
more  the  green  fields  of  Montalien,  rich  with 
golden  corn,  the  meadows  sweet  with  the 
scent  of  new  mown  hay,  the  voice  of  her 
mother,  the  waving  trees,  the  golden  summer 
sky,  all  came  back  to  her  ;  and  Francis 
Earlscourt’s  eyes  looked  love,  and  his  voice 
spoke  softly  and  sweetly,  and  his  strong  arm 
encircled  her  waist  ;  and  her  eyes  closed, 
and  with  the  smile  of  a  happy  child  on  her 
face,  she  fell  asleep. 

She  slept  for  hours.  The  afternoon  wore 
on — the  roar  of  the  great  city,  the  busy 
Strand,  were  unheard — even  the  opening  of 
the  door,  and  the  entrance  of  the  man  of 
whom  she  was  dreaming,  failed  to  arouse 
her. 

He  looked  at  her,  as  she  slept,  with 
out  one  feeling  of  pity  for  the  heart  he  had 
broken,  for  the  life  he  had  blighted.  He  had 
tired  of  her,  and  he  must  remove  her  out  of 
the  country,  that  he  might  marry  Paulina 
Lisle.  Nothing  remained  now  but  that. 

While  he  stood  irresolute  whether  or  no  to 
awaken  her,  there  was  a  tap  at  the  door, 
and  the  landlady,  with  a  startled  face, looked 
in. 

“  If  you  please,  sir,  and  asking  your  par¬ 
don  for  disturbing  of  you  and  your  good 
lady,  would  you  come  upstairs  for  just  a 
moment  ?  The  third-floor-front’s  a-dying 
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and  a-dying  hard,  and  he  says  he  can’t  go 
until  he  has  made  his  confession.  There 
ain’t  a  soul  in  the  house  to  go  for  the  parson 
or  doctor,  and  I  daren’t  leave  him  alone. 
Would  you  be  so  good,  kind  gentleman,  as 
to  step  lip  to  his  room  while  I  run  for  the  ' 
nearest  clergyman  ?  ’ 

The  “  kind  gentleman  ”  addressed  stared 
at  her  haughtily  in  amazement  at  her  presump¬ 
tuous  request.  What  was  her  “  third-floor- 
front  ”  to  him,  dying  though  its  inmate 
might  be,  that  he  should  trouble  himself  in 
the  matter. 

“  He  says  he  has  a  confession  to  make 
about  some  very  great  lady  he  knew  once, 
and  about  a  great  crime  he  helped  to  commit 
nearly  twenty  years  ago.  He  can’t  die,  he 
says,  until  he  has  confessed  it.  Maybe  it’s 
only  his  raving,  but  he  says  the  lady’s  name 
was  Miss  Olivia  Lyndith.  ” 

Lord  Montalien  swung  round,  amazed,  in¬ 
terested  at  once. 

“  Miss  Olivia  Lyndith,”  he  muttered. 

“  Lady  Charteris  !  Now  what  the  deuce 
does  this  mean  ?  Lead  the  way,  my  good 
woman  ;  I’ll  go  up  and  hear  what  your 
third-floor-front  has  to  say.” 

He  followed  her  up  the  dark,  winding 
stairs,  and  into  the  stifling  attic-room, 
where,  on  a  wretched  truckle-bed,  a  gaunt, 
emaciated  form  was  stretched.  There  was 
no  fire  in  the  little  room,  and  the  sickly,  fog¬ 
gy  daylight  hardly  found  its  way  through 
the  blurred,  dirty  glass  of  its  one  window. 

“Here  is  a  kind  gentleman,  as  says  he  will 
stay  with  you,  Porter,”  the  landlady  said 
soothingly.  “  Now  do  keep  quiet,  like  a 
good  soul,  and  I’ll  run  round  for  Mr.  Spear¬ 
man.” 

She  placed  a  chair  by  the  bedside,  and  was 
hurrying  away,  but  the  sick  man  raised  him¬ 
self  on  his  elbow,  and  called  after  her  shril¬ 
ly  : 

“  Fetch  pen  and  ink  and  paper,  Mrs. 
Young.  He  must  write  it  down  and  give  it 
to  her  if  she  be  alive.  I  can’t,  die,  I  can’t, 
with  the  story  untold.  I’m  sorry  I  ever  did 
it.  I  see  her  face  so  still  and  white  ;  oh, 
Lord  !  so  still  and  white — sleeping  and  wak¬ 
ing,  night  and  day  for  ever.  You’ll  write  it 
down,  sir  ;  you  look  like  a  gentleman  and 
you’ll  find  her,  and  give  it  to  her,  if  she’s 
alive.  Promise  me  that  !” 

“He  glared  up  in  Lord  Montalien’s  face 
with  hollow,  wild  eyes. 

“  I  don’t  know  of  whom  you’re  talking,  my 
good  fellow,”  his  lordship  answered  coolly. 

“  Who  is  she 

“Twenty  years  ago  her  name  was  Miss  , 
Olivia  Lyndith.  She  married  Sir  Vane  Char¬ 
teris,  baronet.  You’re  a  gentleman — per- 
haps  you  have  heard  of  Sir  Vane  Charteris  ?”  I 


His  hollow  eyes  were  full  of  burning  eager¬ 
ness  as  he  asked  the  question. 

“  Well,  yes,  I  have  heard  of  Sir  Vane 
Chai’teris.  ” 

“  And  Lady  Charteris  ?” 

“  And  Lady  Charteris.” 

“  Is  she  alive  ?  Tell  me  that — is  Lady 
Charteris  alive,  and  well  ?” 

“Lady  Charteris  is  alive  certainly,  but 
not  quite  well.  She  had  some  great  trouble 
in  her  past  life,  which  she  has  never  got  over 
to  this  day,” 

The  sick  man  wrung  his  hands  in  a  parox¬ 
ysm  of  anguish. 

“  I  know  it — I  know  it  !  and  I  did  it  !  I 
wish  I  had  dropped  dead  before  I  ever  con¬ 
sented  !  and  now  I  am  dying,  her  face 
haunts  me  night  and  day.  But  she’s  alive, 
and  it’s  not  too  late  yet.  Perhaps  he’s  alive 
too.” 

“  WTho  ?” 

“  Her  husband — him  that  she  loved  so 
dearly.  ” 

“  You  mean  Sir  Vane  Charteris,  I  pre¬ 
sume  ?” 

“No,  no,  no  !  She  hated  him  !  I  mean 
the  other — her  first  husband— her  real  hus¬ 
band — him  that  she  ran  away  with — Robert 
Lisle.” 

“  Robert  Lisle  is  alive  and  well.” 

The  dying  man  uttered  a  cry — a  shrill, 
wordless  cry  of  delight. 

“Thank  God!  thank  God  !  then  it’s  not 
too  late  !  where  is  he  ?  Can  you  tell  me 
that  ?  Not  in  England  ?” 

“  Not  in  England,  of  course,  since  he  is  a 
criminal  amenable  to  the  law.  Out  in 
America.” 

“  He  is  no  criminal.  It  was  me  that  did 
it— me  !  And  Mr.  Geoffei’y  Lyndith  paid  me 
for  doing  it.  I  wish  my  right  hand  had 
dropped  off  when  I  lifted  it  against  him  ! 
But  I’ll  tell  you  all,  and  you’ll  write  it  down, 
and  Robert  Lisle  will  come  back,  and  per¬ 
haps  God  will  forgive  me.  Do  you  think  He 
will,  if  I  confess  all — all  ?” 

“  Well — let  us  hope  so,”  replied  his  lord- 
ship,  rather  out  of  his  depth.  “Who  are 
you,  to  begin  with  ?” 

He  drew  the  paper  toward  him,  took  up 
the  pen,  and  prepared  to  write.  He  was  full 
of  curiosity  and  interest.  What  revelation 
of  villany  was  this  he  was  about  to  hear  ? 

“  I’m  James  Porter,  and  I  was  valet  to 
Mr.  Geoffrey  Lyndith  twenty  years  ago. 
Will  you  promise,  on  your  honour  as  a  gen¬ 
tleman,  to  give  this  paper  you  are  going  to 
write  into  the  hands  of  Lady  Charteris,  and 
no  other,  when  I  am  dead  ?” 

“  I  promise.  Go  on.” 

The  sick  man  clenched  the  bedclothes, 
j  and  began  at  once,  with  feverish  rapidity  : 

“  I  told  you  I  was  Mr.  Geoffrey  Lyndith’s 
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valet  twenty  years  ago.  It’s  nigher  on  five 
and  twenty  since  I  first  entered  his  service, 
and  a  very  good  place  it  was.  He  was  a 
stern  man,  he  liked  to  have  his  own  way, 
but  he  was  free  with  his  money,  and  a  kind 
enough  master.  When  I  had  been  with 
him  well  upon  four  years,  Robert  Lisle  came 
as  secretary  and  companion  like.  I  can  see 
him  now  !” — the  sick  man’s  eyes  looked 
dreamily  befoi'e  him,  as  he  spoke — “  a  tall, 
well-made  young  man,  and  the  handsomest, 
I  think,  1  ever  saw.  There  wei’e  a  great 
many  gentlemen,  and  baronets,  and  lords 
used  to  visit  Lyndith  Court  at  September 
and  Christmas,  but  there  wasn’t  one  among 
them,  lords  and  all,  looked  half  as  lordly,  to 
my  mind,  as  he  did.  He  was  cleverer  than 
master,  and  wrote  his  speeches  and  leaders 
for  our  county  paper,  and  letters,  and  all 
that.  Master  set  no  end  of  store  by  him, 
until  he  got  to  hate  him  ;  and  to  them  he 
hated,  he  was  the  very  devil  ! 

“  Master’s  niece  came  home  from  school  : 
and  a  rare  beauty  she  was,  only  sixteen,  with 
big  black  eyes  and  yellow  hair — the  kind  of 
beauty  you  don’t  often  see.  She  was  brought 
home  from  boarding-school  to  live  in  the 
house  with  a  young  man  as  handsome  and 
as  clever  as  this  Mr.  Lisle.  And  we  in  the 
servants’  hall  just  saw  how  it  would  be  from 
the  first.  But  master — lauks,  sir,  it’s  won¬ 
derful  howblind  the  smartest  people  be  about 
some  things  ;  these  sort  of  things  particular¬ 
ly —  master  he  was  like  a  mole.  They 
were  a-courting  from  the  first  day,  and  he 
couldn’t  see  what  was  going  on  under  his 
very  nose.  I  used  to  watch  ’em  in  the  plea¬ 
sant  moonlight  nights  walking  up  and  down 
under  the  trees  ;  and  time  and  again  it  was 
on  the  tip  of  my  tongue  to  give  Mr.  Lyndith 
a  hint.  But  I  was  a-keeping  company  with 
a  young  woman— the  upper  housemaid  she 
was,  and  she  wouldn’t  hear  tell  of  it.  All 
the  women  in  the  house  were  in  love  with 
this  Robert  Lisle  ;  his  good  looks,  and  his 
gentlemanlike  ways,  and  his  pleasant  voice 
took  them  all  down  somehow.  ‘  And,’  says 
Lucy,  ‘  our  master’s  old  enough  and  big 
enough  to  look  after  his  own  niece,  and  it’s 
not  for  playing  the  spy  on  her  you  get  your 
wages.  He’ll  find  it  out  soon  enough.’ 

‘^That  week  Miss  Olivia  went  to  Scotland 
on  a  visit,  and  the  week  after — I  think  it 
was — Mr.  Lisle  followed  her.  And  Lucy  says 
to  me  :  ‘  Mind,  James,  Miss  Olivia  and  Mr. 
Lisle  will  be  married  in  Scotland  as  sure  as 
I’m  talking  to  you.  And  won’t  master  be 
tearing  mad  when  he  finds  it  out  ?  ” 

“You  see,  sir,  this  Mr.  Lisle,  though  he 
looked  and  spoke,  and  had  the  edication  of 
a  real  gentleman,  was  only  the  son  of  a  yeo¬ 
man  farmer. 

“Well,  sir,  Lucy  was  right — they  did  get 


married  in  Scotland,  and  came  home,  not  to¬ 
gether,  but  following  each  other  very  soon. 
And  to  this  day  I  remember  what  happy, 
happy  faces  those  two  had,  how  miss  danced 
about  the  house  like  sunshine,  and  her  laugh 
was  the  prettiest,  sweetest  music  I  ever 
heard.  And  Mr  Lisle  didn’t  say  much  or 
laugh  much  ;  it  wasn’t  his  way  ;  but  some¬ 
how,  he  looked  taller,  and  nobler, 
and  handsomer  than  ever,  and  his 
pleasant  eyes  seemed  smiling  for  very  joy 
whenever  they  looked  at  you.  And  miss 
begged  hard  not  to  be  sent  back  to  school, 
but  to  stay  at  the  ‘  dear  old  court,’  as  she 
called  it ;  and  her  uncle,  who  was  fond  of 
her  in  his  way,  consented.  And  for  four 
months  more  they  went  on  together,  and  he 
neither  saw  nor  guessed  a  word  of  what  every 
one  else  in  the  house  knew  perfectly. 

“But  it  could  not  go  on  so  for  ever  ;  he 
found  it  out  at  last.  He  never  said  a  word  ; 
that  wasn’t  his  sort  ;  he  just  wdiisked  his 
niece  away  to  Staffordshire  without  a  word 
to  any  one.  And  when  he  came  back  alone, 
still  pleasant  and  easy,  he  sent  for  me,  and 
asked  me  if  I  would  like  to  earn  five  hundred 
pounds  ? 

“  You  may  guess  what  my  answer  was.  I 
w7as  always  fond  of  money,  and  I  wanted  to 
marry  Lucy,  and  set  up  a  public  when  I’d 
saved  money  enough.  I  would  have  done  a 
good  deal  for  half  or  quarter  the  money  ;  but 
I  did  refuse  at  first  w7hen  he  told  me  what 
he  wanted  me  to  do.  He  made  me  take  my 
book  oath  never  to  speak  of  what  passed  be¬ 
tween  us  while  I  lived,  and  I  took  it.  I  never 
broke  that  oath  till  now,  but  I  can’t — oh,  good 
Lord  ! — I  can’t  die  with  my  wdcked  story  un¬ 
told  ! 

“  He  told  me  Robert  Lisle  had  married  his 
niece  in  Scotland,  and  that  Sir  VaneCharte- 
ris,  to  whom  she  had  been  engaged  since  she 
was  fourteen,  would  hold  him  responsible. 
A  Scotch  marriage  wras  no  marriage,  he  said, 
but  the  law  couldn’t  prove  that  without  the 
public  exposure  of  his  niece,  and  that  Sir 
Vane  would  never  hear  of.  Robert  Lisle 
must  just  be  got  quietly  out  of  the  country 
for  good  and  all,  and  Miss  Livy  married  to 
the  baronet  as  if  nothing  had  happened  ;  and 
I  was  to  help  him  to  do  it. 

“  That  night  he  w7ould  place,  in  my  pre¬ 
sence  and  in  Lisle’s,  a  sum  of  money  and  a 
quantity  of  valuable  jewels  in  the  little  safe 
in  his  library,  leaving  them  in  Mr.  Lisle’s 
charge,  and  going  away  himself  as  if  for  a 
few  clays’  absence.  And  when  he  was  gone, 
he  would  write  a  letter,  as  if  coming  from 
Miss  Oliva,  asking  her  husband  to  come  to 
her  at  once.  He  would  go  for  certain,  and 
take  his  portmanteau  with  him.  And  what 
he  wanted  me  to  do,  and  would  pay  me  five 
hundred  pounds  to  do  it,  was  to  take  the 
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money  and  jewels  out  of  the  safe,  and  sew 
them  up  carefully  in  the  lining  of  Mr.  Lisle’s 
portmanteau.  They  w'ould  be  found  there, 
and  the  threat  of  transportation  would  make 
him  fly  the  country.  And  he  gave  me  the 
duplicate  key  of  the  safe. 

“  Well,  sir — it’s  a  bad  thing  to  tell — I  did 
it.  I  took  the  live  hundred  pcuuds,  and  I 
sewed  up  the  money  and  jewels  in  the  poor 
young  gentleman’s  travelling  bag.  It  all 
turned  out  as  master  had  foreseen — he  got 
the  letter,  he  packed  his  clothes,  and  started 
for  London,  and  he  was  taken  there  and 
searched,  and  the  valuables  found. 

“The  next  I  heard,  he  had  left  England. 
I  got  my  live  hundred  pounds — my  wages  of 
sin — and  I  left  Mr.  Lyndith’s  service,  and 
married  Lucy,  and  set  up  the  public-house. 
But  I  never  prospered.  Luck  went  against 
me  from  the  first.  The  money  was  ill-gotten; 
it  was  blood-money — and  everything  went 
wrong.  I  couldn’t  forget  what  I  had  done. 
It  haunted  me  as  if  I  had  committed  a  mur¬ 
der,  by  day  and  night.  I  took  to  drink  to 
drown  thought,  but  I  couldn’t  drown  it.  I 
knew  I  had  made  two  innocent  people  mis¬ 
erable  for  life.  And  two  years  after  our 
marriage  Lucy  died  ;  and  then  I  got  quite 
desperate,  and  the  money  went,  and  went  ; 
and  at  last  I  was  ruined  outright.  And 
from  that  day  I  have  been  a  drunken  va¬ 
grant, and  now  I’m  dying  here, and  I  couldn’t 
die  with  it  on  my  soul.  Have  you  got  it 
down — all — all  ?” 

He  raised  himself  once  more  on  his  elbow, 
looking  more  like  a  galvanized  corpse  than  a 
living  being. 

“All,”  replied  Lord  Montalien.  “Are 
you  able  to  sign  this  paper  ?  ’ 

“I’ll  try — give  me  the  pen.” 

The  door  opened  on  the  word,  and  Mrs. 
Young,  the  landlady,  entered  with  an  elder¬ 
ly  man,  a  clergyman. 

“Just  in  time  to  witness  this  man’s  signa¬ 
ture,”  remarked  his  lordship  coolly.  “  He 
is  dying,  he  says,”  addressing  the  clergy¬ 
man,  “  and  has  made  a  deposition  which  I 
have  taken  down.  Will  you  just  witness 
his  signature,  and  affix  your  own  ?  ” 

It  was  done.  Lord  Montalien  folded  up 
the  paper,  and  arose. 

“  Your  wishes,  my  poor  fellow,  shall  be 
carried  out  to  the  letter.  The  lady  for 
whom  it  is  designed  is  known  to  me,  and 
will  receive  it  at  once.  Set  your  mind  at 
rest  about  that.” 

He  quitted  the  room,  the  precious  paper 
in  the  breast-pocket  of  his  coat,  his  eyes 
shining  with  a  green,  cat-like  light. 

“  And  so  Paulina  Lisle  is  the  elder  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Lady  Charteris  ;  and  inherits  in  law 
my  lady’s  fortune  of  six  thousand  a  year  in 
addition  to  her  father’s  fortune.  Yes,  yes  1 


If  I  had  never  made  the  resolution  of  mar¬ 
rying  her,  willing  or  unwilling,  I  would 
make  it  now.  Why,  she  will  be  one  of  the 
richest  heiresses  in  the  United  Kingdom  ! 
Whether  you  like  it  or  not,  you  shall  be  my 
wife,  my  peerless  Paulina  !  ” 

And  then  a  vision  rose  before  him  of  Pau¬ 
lina  as  he  had  seen  her  last  night — shining 
like  a  fairy,  in  pink  silk,  and  tulle  puffings, 
and  dewy  rose-buds  in  her  golden  hair — a 
vision  whose  very  recollection  seemed  to 
light  up  the  dingy  lodging-house  in  Barton 
Street,  Strand. 

“And  now  for  the  other,”  he  thought, 
opening  Alice’s  door — alas  !  poor  Alice  I 
“  What  an  inconceivable  ass  I  have  made  of 
myself  about  this  milk-and-water,  insipid, 
weeping  nonentity  !  But  she  shall  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  as  surely  and  safely  as  Geoffrey 
Lyndith  disposed  of  Robert  Lisle.” 

She  sat  shivering  before  the  smouldering 
fire  as  he  entered,  and  rose  up  without 
a  word  as  he  approached. 

The  dull  daylight  was  fast  fading  now, 
but  in  the  glow  of  the  fire  he  could  see  the 
dead  whiteness  of  her  face  ;  such  a  contrast 
to  that  other  face — fresh,  smiling,  rose- 
crowned  ! 

“Awake,  Alice  !”  he  said  kindly  ;  “  it 
is  two  hours  since  I  first  came,  and  you 
were  asleep  on  the  lounge  yonder,  and  I 
would  not  disturb  you.  I  have  been  sitting 
since  with  a  wretched  sick  man,  upstairs.” 

She  looked  and  listened  in  pale  amaze. 
Frank  Earlscourt  sitting  two  hours  with  a 
sick  pauper  ! 

“I  trust  I  see  you  in  better  spirits  than 
yesterday,”  he  went  on.  “How  do  you 
like  your  new  lodgings  ?  ” 

“i  have  not  thought  about  it.  They  are 
very  well.” 

Her  spiritless  voice,  the  spiritless  attitude, 
told  more  plainly  than  words  the  story  of 
her  crushed  heart. 

“You  will  remain  here  quietly  for  the 
present  ;  and  if  I  should  not  be  able  to 
come  to  you  as  often  as  you — as  I  myself 
would  like,  you  must  promise  me  to  be  pa¬ 
tient — not  to  write  to  me  again.  You  pro¬ 
mise  this,  Alice  ?” 

“  I  promise.” 

“Of  course,  I  don’t  like  to  see  you  unhap¬ 
py  or  sclitary  or  that  ;  but,  unfortunately, 
in  our  position,  it  is  inevitable.  I  have 
made  a  tremendous  sacrifice  for  you.  Don’t 
be  less  generous.  Make  this  sacrifice  for 
me.  Wait  until  I  give  you  leave  to  speak. 
You  understand,  Alice  ?  ” 

“  I  understand.  ” 

She  answered  him  as  an  automaton  might, 
never  looking  up  from  the  fading  fire. 

“  And  you  will  obey  ?  ” 

“I  will  obey.” 
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“  On  no  account  must  you  admit  my 
brother  or  Stedman,  or  any  of  the  people  we 
know.  Go  out  as  little  as  possible,  and 
when  you  do  go  out  wear  a  thick  veil.  In  a 
few  weeks,  at  most,  I  will  hnd  you  a  plea¬ 
sant  country  home,  where  you  will  wait,  in 
peace  and  comfort,  until  I  can  bring  you  for¬ 
ward  as — as  Lady  Montalien  !  You  pledge 
yourself  to  all  this,  Alice,  an  ,1  you  will  try 
not  to  feel  lonely  and  low-spirited  ?” 

She  lifted  her  eyes  to  his  for  the  second 
time  since  his  entrance — such  hopeless,  hope¬ 
less  eyes. 

“  I  will  try,”  she  answered,  in  a  voice 
more  mournful  than  death. 

“Then,  good-bye,  Alice.  Keep  up  your 
spirits,  and  don’t  be  discouraged  if  I  shouldn’t 
be  here  again  for  a  couple  of  weeks.  Trust 
me  that  I  will  come  as  soon  as  I  can.  Good¬ 
bye.” 

“Good-bye.”  She  said  it  as  mechanical¬ 
ly  as  the  rest,  not  stirring.  He  put  on  his 
,  hat,  opened  the  door,  turned,  came  back, 
stooped  and  kissed  her.  For  the  last,  the 
only  time,  arpang  of  compassion  touched  his 
heart  of  stone. 

“  My  poor  little  Alice  !”  he  said  ;  “good¬ 
bye.” 

And  then  he  was  gone.  Back  to  that 
bright  other  world — back  to  the  velvet  hung, 
wax-lit  world,  where  lovely  Paulina  Lisle 
shone  a  queen  !  And  Alice  stood  where  he 
had  left  her,  neither  stirring  or  moving  for 
hours  and  hours.  An  outcast — from  home, 
from  parents,  from  friends,  from  love — alone 
for  ever  and  ever. 


CHAPTER  V. 

AT  BRIGHTON. 

On  the  day  succeeding  this  memorable 
second  of  November,  Sir  Vane  Charteris 
took  his  family  to  Brighton  to  spend  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  autumn.  He  had  hired  a 
large  furnished  house  on  the  East  Cliff.  The 
situation  was  charming — the  broad,  white 
sea  spread  away  and  away  until  it  melted 
into  the  broad  bright  sky.  On  very  clear 
days  you  saw  the  bold  coast  of  Dieppe  from 
the  windows,  and  the  Chain  Pier  glimmering 
in  the  frosty  November  sunshine  below  the 
Cliff. 

Miss  Lisle,  for  whose  benefit  the  removal 
had  chiefly  been,  enjoyed  Brighton  amazing¬ 
ly.  In  the  first  place,  there  was  the  sea, 
pushing  for  ever  through  the  still  chill  air, 
there  were  long  canters  over  the  golden  Sus¬ 
sex  downs,  until  the  young  lady’s  eyes  shone 
like  diamonds,  and  the  usually  pale  cheeks 
like  August  roses. 

There  were  the  pleasant  sunny  afternoons, 
when  in  the  most  ravishing  of  Parisian  toilets 
she  loitered  along  the  Parade,  listening  to 


the  band,  and  the  airy,  gallant  nothings  of 
sundry  officers  quartered  at  the  Brighton 
Barracks.  She  drove  to  the  Dyke  in  the 
loveliest  little  turn-out,  with  cream  colour¬ 
ed  high-steppers,  for  which  her  guardian  had 
given  a  most  fabulous  price  at  Tattersall’s, 
handling  the  ribbons  like  “  Four-in -hand- 
Fossbrook  ”  himself  to  the  admiration  of  all 
beholders.  She  was  the  chief  aim  for  all 
the  lorgnettes  at  the  pretty  little  theatre  ; 
and  she  went  night  after  night  to  the  Pavi¬ 
lion,  where  Patti  was  now  enchanting  the 
Brighton  world.  She  went  through  the 
whole  course  of  Brighton  amusements — din¬ 
ing,  dancing,  promenading,  theatre-going — 
and  she  never  grew  weary  ;  her  bright  eyes 
never  dimmed  nor  her  smiles  faded.  She 
was  the  reigning  beauty  and  belle  ere  she 
had  been  a  week  in  the  place,  counting  her 
admirers  by  the  dozen,  and  flirting,  I  am 
afraid,  in  the  most  unconscionable  manner. 
And  on  rainy  days  there  were  heaps  of  new 
music  to  practise,  heaps  of  new  novels  to 
read  ;  and  for  only  two  years’  study  Miss 
Lisle’s  playing  and  singing  were  really  a 
marvel  ;  her  voice,  some  very  enthusiastic 
admirers  protesting,  equal  to  that  of  Patti 
herself  ! 

And  so  Miss  Lisle  was  fairly  launched 
upon  the  sunny  sea  of  society,  for  which  she 
had  been  made.  There  was  only  one  draw¬ 
back  to  all  this  blissful  enjoyment — Lord 
Montalien,  her  ogre,  who  persisted  in  escort¬ 
ing  them  everywhere,  on  being  the  compa¬ 
nion  of  her  gallops  over  the  downs,  her 
drives,  her  walks,  and  hanging  on  the  back 
of  her  chair  at  the  theatre  all  the  eveuing 
loug.  He  was  at  the  baronet’s  house  by 
night  and  day  ;  he  dined  invariably  with 
the  family  whenever  they  dined  at  home, 
and  half  worried  Paulina  into  a  fever  with 
the  zeal  and  oppression  of  his  devotion. 
People  began  to  link  their  names  together. 

Montalien  was  a  shrewd  fellow — always 
liked  money,  and  he  was  going  in  for  Miss 
Lisle.  Deuced  deep  fellow,  a  miser  at 
heart,  not  a  bit  like  the  Earlscourts — a 
shabby  beggar,  too,  at  bottom  it  was  a  pity 
such  a  glorious  girl  should  be  flung  away 
upon  such  a  cad  ! 

At  the  close  of  the  second  week  Miss  Lisle 
herself  rebelled.  She  had  been  trying  for 
days  back  to  throw  off  the  yoxe,  but  in  vain  ; 
there  was  a  quiet  power  and  determination 
about  his  lordship  that  bent  most  people  to 
his  resolute  will.  But  this  young  lady  had 
a  will  of  her  own,  quite  as  strong  as  his  when 
she  chose  to  assert  it.  She  had  disliked 
Lord  Montalien  always  ;  she  simply  detested 
him  now.  His  eyes,  his  smile,  when  bent 
upon  her,  revolted  her;  the  cold  touch  of  his 
fingers  made  her  shudder  with  aversion  ;  he 
stifled  her  when  he  stood  beside  her  at  the 
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piano.  He  was  fast  becoming  the  bugbear 
of  her  life.  She  could  not  eradicate  from  her 
mind  the  belief  that  he  was  the  man  who, 
under  the  pretence  of  marriage,  had  lured 
the  friend  she  loved  away  from  her  home. 
Pretence,  for  of  late  the  sickening  conviction 
that  it  had  been  only  pretence,  had  dawned 
upon  her.  She  felt  sure  that  he,  with  his 
artful  character  and  subtle  wiles,  was  the 
villain,  and  she  hated  him  accordingly.  And 
Paulina  Lisle  was  what  Dr.  Johnson  would 
have  liked,  a  “  good  hater.” 

“  He’s  like  the  death’s  head  at  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  banquets,  ”  she  said  to  Mrs.  Galbraith 
bitterly  ;  “  always  present  and  always  spoil¬ 
ing  my  pleasure.  Why  does  he  make 
pretence  of  stopping  at  the  Ship  Hotel  ?  Why 
doesn't  he  fetch  his  belongings,  and  take  up 
his  abode  at  once  in  this  house  ?  He  is  like 
one’s  shadow,  or  one’s  poodle,  following  for 
ever,  no  matter  where  one  goes.  Can’t  he 
see  he  is  not  wanted  ?  ” 

“My  dear,  what  language!”  exclaimed 
Mrs  Galbraith.  “  His  lordship’s  attentions 
are  most  flattering  to  you.  It  is  plain  enough 
to  be  seen  he  is  quite  infatuated  ;  and  it 
would  be  a  brilliant,  yes,  a  splendid  match 
for  you.  His  income  is  clear  fifteen  thousand 
a  year,  and  the  title  one  of  the  oldest  in 
Britain.  ” 

“  I  don’t  object  to  the  title  or  the  income,” 
replied  Miss  Lisle,  with  candour  ;  “  the  man 
I  abhor !  ” 

“Abhor,  Paulina!  Such  strong  lan¬ 
guage  !  ” 

“  It  is  not  young  lady-like,  I  know  ;  but 
my  feelings  are  strong,  Mrs.  Galbraith,  and 
‘  my  manners  have  not  the  repose  which 
marks  the  cast  of  Vere  de  Vere.’  When  I 
feel  strongly,  I  must  speak  strongly  ;  and  I 
detest,  abhor,  and  hate  Francis  Earlscourt, 
Lord  Montalien  !  There  !  ” 

Perhaps  Paulina  never  really  looked  so 
pretty  as  when  in  a  passion.  Her  cheeks 
flushed  up,  her  eyes  sparkled,  her  whole  face 
kindled.  To  the  eyes  of  the  man  who  enter¬ 
ed  unheard,  and  stood  by  the  curtained  arch 
of  the  door- way,  she  looked  as  a  blue-eyed 
Cleopatra  might  when  her  Eastern  blood  was 
up.  It  was  Lord  Montalien  ;  and  the  old 
adage  that  listeners  never  hear  any  good  of 
themselves  was  never  more  fully  verified. 

“You  surprise  me,  Paulina — yTou  shock 
me  !  Pray,  let  no  other  ears  than  mine  hear 
such  language  from  your  lips.  Your  dislike 
of  Lord  Montalien  is  most  unjust ;  he  is  a 
model  young  man  in  every  respect.” 

“  Yes,  I  know,”  retorted  the  wilful  beauty, 
with  a  shrug  ;  “  that’s  one  reason  why  I  de¬ 
test  him.  I  can’t  bear  model  young  men. 
His  virtues  are  superhuman,  I  acknowledge  ; 
and — I  should  smother  in  the  same  house 
with  him!  Your  model  young  men,  who 


possess  all  the  cardinal  virtues  outwardly, 
are  always  villains  at  bottom.” 

“Paulina,  I  really  can’t  listen  to  this  !  I 
repeat,  he  is  an  excellent,  an  exemplary 
young  man.  He  is  the  best  of  landlords, 
and  his  name  heads  every  subscription  list 
for  most  munificent  sums.” 

“Every  published  subscription  list,  cer¬ 
tainly  !  And  I  have  read  somewhere,  4  Let 
not  your  left  hand  know  what  your  right 
hand  giveth.  ’  His  name  heads  those  lists 
for  munificent  sums,  and  I  saw  him  raise 
his  horsewhip  to  a  poor  wretch  yesterday 
who  asked  him  for  a  shilling.  Lord  Monta¬ 
lien  has  fifteen  thousand  a  year,  and  he  is  a 
miser.  If  he  wants  me  at  all,  he  wants  my 
eighty  thousand  pounds  to  add  to  his  store. 
As  you  seem  to  be  a  friend  of  his,  Mrs.  Gal¬ 
braith,  suppose  you  drop  him  a  hint  to  spare 
me  his  company  for  the  future.  The  more  I 
see  of  him  the  more  I  dislike  him.” 

‘‘You  are  more  than  unjust,  Miss  Lisle  ; 
you  are  unchristian.  I  thought  you  were 
above  repeating  such  cruel  calumnies  as 
these  behind  his  bacK.  ” 

“  I  will  say  them  to  his  face,  if  you  pre¬ 
fer  it  !  I  will,  I  protest,  if  he  does  not 
cease  dogging  me  as  he  does.  What  busi¬ 
ness  have  people  to  couple  our  names  ?  I 
would  die  before  I  would  marry  him  !  You 
call  me  unjust.  I  tell  you,  ‘passionately,’  I 
am  not.  I  have  reason  to  hate  him — I  know 
he  is  the  man  who  lured  poor  Alice  Warren 
from  her  home.” 

“Paulina!  that  person’s  name  again!” 
said  Mrs.  Galbraith,  with  austerity.  “  Did 
I  not  tell  you  it  was  indelicate  of  you  even 
to  allude  to  her  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  you  told  me,  Mrs.  Galbraith,”  the 
girl  answered,  with  a  hard  laugh.  “  Yffiu 
do  your  duty  by  me  in  every  respect.  She 
has  been  unfortunate,  through  no  fault  of 
hers  ;  she  is  in  misery  and  poverty,  perhaps, 
and  it  is  indelicate  in  her  oldest  friend  to 
mention  her  name  !  Poor  little  Alice  !” 

“  Through  no  fault  of  hers  !  I  don’t  un¬ 
derstand  you.  The  fault  wis  hers,  and  she 
must  bear  the  penalty.  You  persisted  in  ad¬ 
vertising  for  her — let  that  suffice.  She  is  a 
lost  creature,  whose  name  you  should  blush 
to  mention.  And,  for  the  rest,  no  one  thinks 
of  her  in  connection  with  his  lordship — the 
unhappy  young  woman  fied  from  home  with 
his  disreputable  younger  brother.” 

“  Never  !”  Paulina’s  eyes  flashed  fire. 
“  They  travelled  up  to  London  together  ;  a 
coincidence — nothing  more.  Guy  Earlscourt 
affirmed  to  Alice’s  father  that  he  was  not  the 
partner  of  her  flight,  and  Mathew  Warren 
believed  him.  So  do  I — so  'does  Captain  Vil- 
liers.” 

“  Captain  Villiers  !” 

“Yes  ;  he  was  one  of  the  men  stopping  in 
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the  house  at  the  time  ;  and  he  is  here,  you 
know.  Yesterday  on  the  pier  I  asked 
him — ” 

“  Paulina  !  you  asked  him  ?” 

“  Don’t  faint,  Mrs.  Galbraith.  Yres,  I  had 
the  shocking  audacity  to  ask  him  if  he  could 
throw  any  light  on  the  subject — if  1  e  believ¬ 
ed  Lieutenant  Earlscourt  to  be  the  man  with 
whom  she  fled.  And  he  said  no,  emphati¬ 
cally  no.  They  all  admired  her — he,  Sir 
Harry  Gordon,  Lord  Montalien,  and  Guy — 
Guy,  least  of  all  ;  Guy,  in  the  way  of  court¬ 
ship,  never.” 

“  Perhaps  he  told  you  also  whom  he  did 
suspect  ?” 

“  No,  men  don’t  tell  of  each  other  ;  he  did 
not.  But  unless  Alice  herself  came  before 
me,  and  told  me  Lord  Montalien  was  guilt¬ 
less,  I  would  not  believe  it.  Now  you  know 
why  I  dislike  him  !  His  conduct  to  his 
brother,  too,  is  abominable.  Three  times  last 
week  Guy  was  arrested  for  debt,  and  taken 
to  some  horrid  place;  a  ‘  sponging-house,’ 
Captain  Villiers  called  it  ;  and  not  once  did 
Lord  Montalien,  with  his  fifteen  thousand 
pounds  a  year,  come  forward  to  aid  him. 
No,  he  left  it  to  his  old  maiden  aunt.  Who 
could  like  such  a  man  as  that  ?  Why  doesn’t 
he  pay  his  brother’s  debts,  as  an  only  brother 
should  ?” 

“You  talk  like  a  child,  Paulina.  Guy 
Earlscourt  deserves  neither  your  pity  nor  his 
brother’s  help.  He  is  one  of  the  fastest, 
most  reckless  young  men  of  his  day,  possess¬ 
ed  of  every  vice  under  heaven,  I  believe — ” 

“  That  will  do,  Mrs.  Galbraith  !  Who  is 
calumniating  the  absent  now  ?  With  all  his 
vices  I  believe  he  is  far  the  better  man  of  the 
two.  He  used  to  have  a  heart,  at  least. 
Lord  Montalien,  like  the  goddess  Minerva, 
was  born  without  that  inconvenient  appen¬ 
dage.  And  now,”  pulling  out  her  watch, 
and  with  her  brightest  smile,  “if  we  have 
done  quarrelling,  suppose  we  go  for  a 
drive  ?” 

Quarrels  like  this  were  of  no  rare  occur¬ 
rence  between  Mrs.  Galbraith  and  her  charge. 
Mrs.  Galbraith  had  the  stereotyped  idea  of 
what  a  young  lady  should  be — low-voiced, 
calm-pulsed — a  gentle  nonentity,  who  did 
what  she  was  told,  like  a  good  child  ;  who 
had  no  ideas  of  her  own  whatever,  but  took 
them,  as  she  did  her  pocket  money,  from  the 
hands  of  her  guardian. 

Paulina  was  as  unlike  this  ideal  as  can 
well  be  imagined  ;  her  pretty  head  was  full 
of  ideas — new,  startling,  heterodox— and  her 
pretty  lips  gave  those  ideas  utterance  unhe¬ 
sitatingly.  She  was  sailcy,  wayward,  capri¬ 
cious,  with  strong  likes  and  dislikes  ;  as  re¬ 
bellious  a  young  person  of  eighteen  as  ever 
badgered  a  chaperon^.  Perhaps  it  was  her 
sparkling  originality,  so  discomfiting  to  Mrs. 


Galbraith,  that  drew  such  crowds  of  admi¬ 
rers  around  her.  She  was  bewitching,  she 
was  fascinating,  she  was  a  Circe,  the  spell  of 
whose  eyes  and  smiles  brought  the  best  men 
in  Brighton  to  her  side  and  feet. 

“  I  wish  I  could  see  Mr.  Earlscourt,”  she 
thought,  as  she  lay  back  in  the  barouche  ; 
“  I  would  ask  him  about  Alice.  He  went 
up  with  her  to  London,  and  he  may  know 
something.  I  will  never  give  up — never  rest 
until  I  find  her.  ” 

Miss  Lisle  had  her  wish  that  very  night. 
As  she,  on  her  guardian’s  arm,  made  her  way, 
near  midnight,  through  some  crowded  as¬ 
sembly  rooms,  she  saw,  standing  talking  to 
Captain  Villiers,  Guy  Earlscourt. 

An  eager  light  of  pleasure  and  recognition 
came  into  her  face.  He  was  a  spendthrift,  a 
gambler — she  had  heard — he  was  over  head 
and  ears  in  debt  ;  social  outlawry  threaten¬ 
ed  him  ;  the  world  spoke  bitterly  of  him  : 
his  excellent  elder  brother  hated  him  ;  anct 
for  all  this  the  gild’s  impetuous,  generous 
heart  went  out  towards  him.  It  was  child¬ 
ish,  perhaps,  but  his  very  misdeeds  threw  a 
halo  of  romance  around  him.  He  was  Monte 
Christo,  Mephistopheles,  Don  Giovanni  ; 
and  he  was  so  very,  very  handsome,  poor 
fellow,  and  he  had  such  a  noble  air— there 
was  not  another  man  in  the  room  who  look¬ 
ed  so  distinguished  as  he. 

She  remembered  him  as  she  had  seen  him 
last,  with  the  sunshine  lighting  on  his  dark 
face  as  lie  bowed  good-bye.  The  dark  splen¬ 
dour  of  that  Italian  face  was  a  trifle  dimmed 
now— “  lansquenet  after  balls  and  absinthe 
before  breakfast  will  tell  in  the  end,”  as 
Captain  Villiers  said  to  her  ;  he  seemed  thin 
and  worn,  and  the  great,  luminous,  pathetic 
brown  eyes  looked  at  you  with  a  tired  light. 
Withal,  he  was  dressed  in  the  perfection  of 
taste — a  knot  of  Russian  violets  in  his  but¬ 
ton-hole — and  more  than  one  pair  of  bright 
eyes  besides  Paulina’s  turned  upon  him  with 
shy  admiration  as  he  stood  there  in  that  at¬ 
titude  of  languid  grace. 

“  I  say,  Guy  !  there  she  is,  by  Jove  !  and 
your  brother  in  her  wake,  as  usual.  The 
Lisle,  I  mean — prettiest  thing  the  sun  shines 
on.  She  rides  better,  waltzes  better,  talks 
better,  and  sings  better  than  any  girl  I  know; 
and  she  has  eighty  thousand  ;  and  your 
brother  is  making  play  there  in  a  way  that 
leaves  no  room  for  lesser  mortals.  Look  at 
her  !  Loveliest  woman  in  the  rooms — isn’t 
she  ?” 

Guy  looked  lazily.  He  had  come  express¬ 
ly  down  to  Brighton  to  have  a  look  at  her  ; 
but  the  rooms  were  warm,  and  not  even  for 
the  beauty  of  Brighton  was  he  prepared  to 
excite  himself.  He  looked,  with  languid  ad¬ 
miration,  at  the  exquisite  face  conscious  of 
his  gaze,  and  drooping  a  little  under  it. 
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“Yes,”  he  said,  at  last  ;  “you’re  right, 
Villiers.  She  is  handsome — always  was 
though,  I  remember — and  thoroughbred  as  a 
princess.  See  how  disdainfully  she  glances 
at  Monti  !  He  has  no  show,  I’m  certain  ; 
and  I’m  glad  of  it.  It  would  be  a  sacrilege 
to  throw  such  a  girl  as  that  away  on  Frank.” 

“  Suppose  you  go  in  and  win,  yourself, 
Guy.  You  could,  you  know.  She  talks  of 
you,  and  remembers  you,  and  pities  you  for 
37our  misfortunes,  as  she  terms  it.  Eighty 
thousand  is  about  your  figure  ;  and  then  it 
would  be  a  pleasure  to  cut  out  your  brother.  ” 

“  Well,  yes,”  Guy  said,  stroking  his  black 
mustache  ;  “  if  anything  could  make  me  en¬ 
ter  the  list,  it  would  be  that  ;  but  I  don’t 
think  I  shall  add  fortune-hunting  to  my 
other  enormities  just  yet.  Miss  Lisle  de¬ 
serves  a  better  fate,  poor  little  girl,  than  to 
fall  a  victim  to  either  of  us.” 

“  She  is  looking  this  way,”  the  other  said, 
eagerly.  “  Come,  Earlscourt,  let  us  go  and 
ask  her  to  dance  !” 

“  What  !  you,  too,  George,  one  of  her 
slaves  ?  No,  the  ‘Tenth’  don’t  dance.  Not 
even  Miss  Lisle’s  attractions  can  induce  me 
to  the  madness  of  waltzing,  with  the  ther¬ 
mometer  at  its  present  height.  I  don’t  know 
that  I  shall  trouble  Miss  Lisle  at  all — not 
worth  while,  as  I  return  to  town  again  to¬ 
morrow.” 

So  Captain  Villiers  went  up  alone  and 
wrote  his  name  on  Miss  Lisle’s  tablets  ;  and 
if  that  young  lady  wondered  a  little  at  Guy’s 
neglect,  her  face  did  not  show  it.  She  danc¬ 
ed  with  Villiers — with  nearly  every  man 
who  asked  her,  save  and  except  Lord  Monta- 
lien  ;  and  more  than  once  her  eyes  followed 
the  tall  form  of  Guy  Earlscourt  as  he  moved 
in  his  slow,  graceful  way  through  the  warm 
rooms. 

“  Why  does  he  not  speak  to  me  ?”  she 
whispered.  “  How  unkind  of  him  !  I  am 
determined  to  speak  to  him,  however,  before 
the  evening  ends.  He  must  tell  me  some¬ 
thing  of  Alice.” 

She  went  into  the  music-room  presently, 
on  the  arm  of  Captain  Villiers,  and  sat  down 
to  sing.  The  rumour  that  Miss  Lisle  was 
about  to  sing  was  enough  to  ensure  an  au¬ 
dience.  She  glanced  saucily  over  her  shoul¬ 
der  as  the  apartment  filled,  and  saw,  leaning 
against  a  column  near  the  doorway,  Lieute¬ 
nant  Earlscourt,  and  a  sudden  inspiration 
seized  her,  and  the  song  she  had  sung  two 
years  ago  at  Montalieu  Priory,  while  he 
bent  over  her,  broke  like  a  bird’s  trill  from 
her  lips  : 

“  Ah  !  County  Guy,  the  hour  is  nigh, 

The  sun  has  left  the  lea, 

The  orange-flower  perfumes  the  bower. 

The  breeze  is  on  the  sea. 

The  lark  whose  lay  has  trilled  all  day, 

Sits  hushed,  his  partner  nigh  ; 


Breeze,  bird,  and  flower  confess  the  hour, 

But  where  is  County  Guy  ? 

“  The  village  maid  steals  through  the  shade, 

Her  lover’s  suit  to  hear  ; 

To  beautv  shy,  by  lattice  high, 

Sings  high-born  cavalier. 

The  star  of  love,  all  stars  above, 

Now  reigns  o’er  earth  and  sky, 

And  high  and  low  his  influence  know  — 

But  where  is  County  Guj  V 

He  had  drawn  near  involuntarily — he  was 
standing  close  beside  herwhenshe  arose  from 
the  piano,  and  she  held  out  her  hand  to  him 
at  once  with  her  most  radiant,  her  most  saucy 
smile. 

“  But  where  is  County  Guy  ?  I  thought 
you  would  remember  the  old  song  even  if  you 
have  forgotten  poor  me.  Mr.  Earlscourt, 
won’t  you  say  ‘How  do  you  do,’  to  Polly 
Mason  ?” 

Guy  Earlscourt  was  not  a  stoic.  He 
bent  above  the  little  hand,  and  murmured 
his  thanks  at  her  gracious  remembrance. 

“  I  had  scarcely  hoped  for  so  great  an 
honour,”  he  said,  “among  the  hundreds  of 
new  friends,  of  adorers,  who  surrounded  the 
belle  of  Brighton.  You  must  pardon  my  not 
coming  forward  sooner,  and  claiming  recog¬ 
nition — it  was  my  very  great  modesty,  I  as¬ 
sure  you.  ” 

“  The  first  time  I  ever  heard  you  credited 
with  the  virtue,”  laughed  Paulina,  taking 
his  arm.  She  was  at  her  brightest  now  ;  she 
had  had  what  she  so  dearly  loved — her  own 
way. 

“  Or  any  other  virtue,  I  fear.  Doesn’t  Mrs. 
Galbraith  do  her  duty,  and  tell  you  what  a 
monster  I  am  ?” 

“  Mrs.  Galbraith'does  her  duty,  and  tells 
me  what  a  monster  you  are.  But  I  have  a 
great  deal  of  courage — thanks  to  my  early 
training  :  and  I  am  not  afraid  of  monsters. 
Mr.  Earlscourt,  I  have  been  wanting  to  see 
you  very  much,  to  speak  to  you  upon  a  sub¬ 
ject,  the  one  trouble  of  my  life,  and  I  can’t 
here,  among  this  crowd.  Will  you  take  me 
somev  here  where  we  can  talk  imdisturbed  ?” 

Her  perfect  innocence,  and  the  nearness  of 
the  subject  to  her  heart  gave  her  courage, 
verging  upon  boldness,  perhaps.  But  she  did 
not  mean  to  be  bold,  and  she  went  with  him 
out  on  the  balcony— deserted  by  all  save 
themselves.  He  had  gone  to  the  cloak  room, 
and  got  her  wrap— a  voluminous  drapery  of 
soft  blue  woollen  stuff,  white- silk  and  swan’s 
down — and  wrapped  it  reverently  about 
her.  The  night  was  mild  as  summer,  the 
great  stars  burned  in  the  purple  night  sky, 
the  wide,  dark  sea  lay  tranquilly  beneath, 
and  the  music  from  the  ball-room 
came  faint  and  far  off.  The  memory  of  that 
night,  and  of  the  girl  by  his  side,  remained 
with  Guy  Earlscourt  through  all  the  after 
years — the  sweet,  earnest  young  face,  the 
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large,  luminous  eyes,  the  trailing  golden  hair, 
bound  back  with  pearls  and  roses,  and  the 
tall,  graceful  figure,  draped  in  its  soft  blue 
mantle.  It  haunted  him  for  weary  years  of 
exile  with  nameless  pain. 

“  You  know  what  I  want  to  talk  to  you 
about,  1  suppose,  Mr.  Earlscourt  ?”  she  be¬ 
gan,  impulsively.  “Where  is  Alice  War¬ 
ren  !” 

The  blue,  earnest  eyes  were  curiously 
watching  him.  Was  he  guilty?  No,  guilt 
never  looked  back  at  her  as  he  looked. 

“  I  wish  I  knew,  Miss  Lisle.  I  don’t,  I 
assure  you.  I  am  afraid  our  poor  little 
frieud  has  come  to  grief.” 

“  Mr.  Earlscourt,  you  know  that  some 
people  say- — say,”  her  face  drooped  a  little, 

“  that  she  fled  with  you.” 

“  I  know  it.  It  is  not  true.  We  were  up 
to  town  together — that  was  the  first  I  knew 
of  her  flight,  and  she  asked  me  to  see  her 
safe  to  her  destination.  It  was  night,  and  she 
was  afraid — alone  in  London.” 

“  And  you  did  ?”  breathlessly. 

“  I  did.  I  went  with  her  to  the  place,  a 
odging  in  Tottenham  Court  Road,  and  left 
her  in  charge  of  the  landlady.  That  was 
nine  weeks  ago.  ” 

“  And  you  have  never  seen  her  since.” 

“  Yes,  once  ;  nearly  a  fortnight  ago.  Upon 
my  return  from  Germany,  I  went  to  the 
place  a  second  time.  She  was  still  there — 
only  the  pallid  shadow  of  the  blooming  Alice 
you  knew.  But  she  told  me  nothing,  and  I 
asked  no  questions.  She  was  known  in  the 
house  by  the  name  of  Mrs.  Brown.  ” 

“  I  will  go  to  London  to-morrow  and  find 
her,”  cried  impetuous  Paulina.  “Oh,  Mr. 
Earlscourt,  I  felt  sure  you  could  tell  me 
something.  I  am  so  glad,  so  thankful  for 
this  !” 

Miss  Lisle,  I  am  sorry  to  dash  your  hopes, 
but  it  is  too  late.  She  is  gone  !” 

“Gone  !” 

“  The  following  day  I  returned  again.  I 
pitied  her  very  much,  Miss  Lisle.  Her  wan, 
wretched  face,  her  tears,  made  me  quite 
miserable.  I  went  back,  and  she 
was  gone.  The  gentleman,  the  servant 
said,  had  called  after  I  had  left,  and  Mrs. 
Brown  looked  dreadful  when  she  went  away 
and  he  paid  the  landlady,  and  told  her  Mrs. 
Brown  was  about  to  leave  London.  Next 
morning  a  cab  came  for  her  and  took  her 
and  her  things  away.  I  could  learn  no  more 
— the  servant  knew  nothing  of  her  destina¬ 
tion.  ” 

Paulina’s  face  looked  very  blank. 

“  Oh,  Mr.  Earlscourt,  tell  me  who  this 
man  is — this  bad,  bad  man,  who  has  lured 
her  away  from  her  home — who  promised 
faithfully  to  marry  her,  and  make  her  hap¬ 


py  ?  You  suspect — you  must  suspect — tell 
me  who  it  is  !” 

“  Pardon  me,  Miss  Lisle  ;  not  even  to  you 
may  I  breathe  my  suspicions.” 

“It  is  your  brother — I  know  it  is — he  al¬ 
ways  admired  her.  And  he  denies  it  ;  but  I 
have  vowed  to  discover  the  truth,  and  I 
shall  !” 

Her  handsome  lips  set  themselves  in  a  re¬ 
solute  line— her  blue  eyes  flashed  in  the  star¬ 
light  through  her  passionate  tears. 

“  You  are  a  true  friend,  Miss  Lisle,  and 
they  say  women  do  not  know  the  meaning  of 
the  word  friendship  for  each  other.  ” 

“  I  love  Alice  like  a  sister.  Those  I  have 
once  liked  I  like  always,  let  them  do  what 
they  will.  ” 

“Your  friends  are  fortunate  people,  Miss 
Lisle.  You  should  add  me  to  the  list  ;  it 
would  be  a  splendid  opportunity  for  you  to 
'exercise  your  charity.  I  don’t  deserve  a 
friend,  I  am  quite  aware,  still  I  think  it 
would  be  pleasant  to  have  one.” 

“I  am  your  friend,”  she  answered, quietly 

‘  ‘  What  !  in  spite  of  all  the  atrocious 
things  Frank,  Sir  Vane,  Mrs  Galbraith  and 
all  the  world  must  have  told  you  of  such  a 
black  sheep  as  myself  ?  ”  with  his  rare  smile. 

“In  spite  of  all.  If  one  deserts  one’s 
friends  because  they  are  unfortunate,  I 
would  not  give  much  for  friendship.” 

“  Unfortunate  !  ”  he  smiled  again.  “  That 
is  a  mild  word  to  apply  to  such  a  ne’er-do- 
well  as  I  am.  Still,  I  thank  you.  Miss 
Lisle  ;  I  will  not  soon  forget  your  kind  in¬ 
dulgence.” 

She  glanced  at  him,  looking  very  haughty 
and  handsome  in  the  dim  light.  Then  her 
head  drooped— she  began  playing  nervously 
with  her  tassels.  He  was  in  debt ;  she  had 
more  money  than  she  knew  what  to  do  with ; 
she  felt  a  great  compassion  for  him  stirring 
in  her  heart  ;  if  he  would  only  let  her  help 
him. 

“Mr.  Earlscourt,”  she  faltered,  “they — 
say — you  are  in  debt,”  words  coming  slowly 
and  painfully.  “If  I  am  your  friend,  will 
you  not  let  me — oh,  don’t  be  hurt — don’t  be 
offended,  please— but  won't  you  let  me  help 
you  ?  I  have  so  much  money.  I  don’t  want 
it,  and  it  would  make  me  so  happy  if  only 
you  would — ” 

He  made  a  sudden,  swift  motion  that 
stopped  her. 

“  Not  a  word  more,  Miss  Lisle  !  From  my 
soul  I  am  grateful  to  you,  but  you  must  see 
it  is  impossible.  Believe  me,  I  will  not 
forget  your  generosity  of  this  night,  unworthy 
of  it  as  I  am.” 

He  was  more  moved  than  he  cared  to 
show. 

She  shrank  away  a  little,  feeling  pain, 
pity,  embarrassment  in  his  presence. 
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“I  am  unworthy  of  your  compassion — re¬ 
member  that,  Miss  Lisle.  All  they  have 
told  you  of  me  is  true.  Whatever  has  be¬ 
fallen  me  is  merited.  I  have  wrought  my 
own  ruin.  And  the  end  is  very  near. 
‘Faeilis  descensus  Averni!’  And  I  am  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pit.  Well,  the  descent  at 
least  has  been  pleasant,  and  when  oblivion 
comes  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  let  the 
waters  close  over  my  head  ;  to  go  out  to  the 
exile  I  have  richly  earned  ;  to  accept  my 
fate  and  sink  from  sight  ;  and  when  the 
finale  comes — a  shot  in  a  gambling  hell  most 
likely— to  cover  my  face  and  die  Avith  dig¬ 
nity.  Am  I  boring  you  with  a  sermon  ?  and 
you  shiver  while  I  selfishly  keep  you  here  in 
the  cold.  JDon’t  waste  your  pity  on  me, 
Miss  Lisle  ;  I  don’t  deserve  it ;  let  me  take 
you  back  to  the  ball-room.” 

She  was  shivering,  but  not  with  cold,  and 
she  was  very  pale  in  the  glaring  gaslight 
when  she  re-entered  the  warm  rooms.  He 
resigned  her  with  a  low  bow  to  her  next 
partner.  The  tears  were  hardly  dry  on  her 
long  lashes  yet  as  she  was  whirled  away  in 
the  redowa — tears  not  all,  perhaps,  for  Alice 
Warren. 

Five  minutes  after  Lieutenant  Earlscourt 
quitted  the  ball.  By  the  first  train  next 
morning  he  quitted  Brighton,  carrying  with 
him  the  memory  of  the  sweet,  impassioned 
face  upon  which  the  stars  had  shone. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

IN  WHICH  MISS  LISLE  IS  DISPOSED  OF. 

Miss  Lisle  was  destined  to  have  still  an¬ 
other  tete-a-tete  that  memorable  night. .  The. 
redowa  over,  she  sent  her  partner  for  an  ice 
— only  a  pretext  to  get  rid  of  him,  however. 
The  place  was  stiflingly  warm,  it  seemed  to 
her  now  ;  the  dances  had  been  interminable, 
the  commonplace  nothings  of  the  young  offi¬ 
cer  insufferably  stupid. 

She  passed  along  unobserved,  as  she 
fancied,  to  the  half-lit,  wholly  deserted 
music-room,  and  throwing  herself  into  a  seat 
by  the  window,  looked  moodily  out  at  the 
coming  dawn. 

The  stars  had  set  ;  faint  streaks'  of  gray 
in  the  east  betokened  the  dawn  of  another 
morning.  The  ball  was  breaking  up  already. 

Mrs.  Galbraifih  was  looking  for  her,  no 
doubt;  but  she fiiever  thought  of  that  long- 
suffering  chaperone.  Her  heart  was  full  of 
a  great  pity  for  the  man  who  had  gone — 
sentimental  and  uudeserved,  you  will  say  ; 
but  she  was  only  eighteen,  and  he  was  so 
very  handsome.  Had  Mr.  Earlscourt  been 
the  hapless  possessor  of  a  pug  nose  and  dull 
gray  eyes,  he  might  have  gone  to  his  ruin 
without  causing  Miss  Lisle  a  second  thought, 
but  the  pale,  dark  face  was  simply  perfect, 


and  the  large  brown  eyes  pathetic  in  their 
dark,  dreamy  lustre,  although  their  owner 
might  be  musing  on  the  odds  for  the  Derby, 
or  whether  the  bailiffs  might  not  pounce 
upon  him  the  instant  he  returned  to  London. 

As  she  sat  there  lost  in  thought,  a  voice  at 
her  elbow  spoke. 

“  I  have  been  searching  for  you  every¬ 
where,  my  dear  Miss  Lisle.  I  have  come  to 
reproach  you — you  have  treated  me  with 
merciless  cruelty  all  night.” 

She' looked  around  angrily  at  the  sound  of 
the  voice  she  detested  most.  Was  she  never 
to  be  rid  of  this  man  ? 

“  Lord  Montalien  gives  himself  a  great 
deal  of  unnecessary  trouble,”  she  answered, 
in  her  iciest  voice,  and  ignoring  the  reproach 
altogether. 

“  Miss  Lisle,  you  have  danced  with  every 
man  in  the  rooms,  I  believe,  but  myself. 
What  have  I  done  ?  ” 

“  Nothing  whatever.  Like  Caesar’s  wife, 
my  Lord  Montalien  is  above  reproach.  ” 

“How  bitterly  you  say  that  !  Miss  Lisle, 
do  you  hate  me  ?  ” 

Miss  Lisle  was  silent,  playing  with  her 
fan. 

“  I  will  not  endure  this  !  ”  he  cried,  stung 
into  real  or  feigned  passion.  “You  treat 
me  like  a  dog,  and  I — I  would  die  for  you  !  ” 

Paulina  raised  her  fan  to  hide  a  dismal 
yawn. 

“Extremely  heroic  of  you,  my  lord.  I 
couldn’t  think  of  putting  you  to  any  such 
inconvenience.” 

“  Is  this  my  brother’s  doing  ?  I  saw  you 
and  Guy  together  on  the  balcony.” 

“  Oh  !  you  did  !  I  did  not  know  you  had 
done  us  the  honour  of  watching  us  !  ” 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss  Lisle,”  his  lord- 
ship  said,  with  dignity.  “You  might  have 
spared  me  that  gratuitous  affront.  I  did  not 
watch  you — you  went  out  together  openly 
enough  for  all  in  the  music-room  to  see,  if 
they  chose.  What  has  Guy  been  saying  to 
my  discredit  ?  ” 

“  My  lord,  you  do  your  brother  scarcely 
justice  when  you  ask  that  question.  Guy 
Earlscourt  is  no  coward  to  stab  in  t he  dark. 

“  He  has  a  warm  friend  in  you,  it  would 
seem.” 

“He  has,”  she  answered,  briefly. 

“Then,  with  all  his  madness,  with  all  his 
miserable  recklessness,  he  is  to  be  envied. 
You  give  him  your  friendship,  and  you  shut 
me  out.  Again  1  ask,  Miss  Lisle,  what  have 
I  done  ?  At  least  1  have  the  right  to  know 
that  !  ” 

“And  again  I  answer,  Lord  Montalien,” 
replied  Paulina,  struggling  with  another 
yawn — “nothing!  Your  conduct  in  every 
phase  of  life  is  exemplary.  Will  that  satisfy 
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you  ?  I  hear  Mrs.  Galbraith  bleating  after 
her  lambkin  in  the  distance,  and  must  go.  ” 

“  Wait  one  moment  !  ”  his  lordship  im¬ 
petuously  exclaimed — “only  one  instant !  I 
can  bear  this  suspense  no  longer  !  I  must 
speak  to-night !  Paulina,  I  love  you  !  Will 
you  be  my  wife  ?  ” 

He  bent  above  her,  his  eyes  glowing,  his 
thin,  sallow  face  flushed.  The  excitement 
of  the  chase  had  carried  him  away  ;  her  very 
disdain,  hardly  concealed,  spurred  him  on. 
He  knew  perfectly  what  her  answer  would 
be — yet  he  spoke. 

She  rose  up  and  looked  at  him,  neither 
surprised  nor  embarrassed  ;  then  she  turned 
away. 

“You  honour  me  by  your  preference,” 
she  said,  in  her  coldest  voice.  “At  the 
same  time,  I  do  not  think  you  expect  me  to 
say  anything  but  ‘no  ! 

She  moved  a  step  away,  but  he  came  be¬ 
fore  her,  his  arms  folded,  that  pale  glow  in 
his  eyes  still. 

“  Miss  Lisle,  I  am  to  understand  you  re¬ 
ject  me  ?  ” 

She  bowed  her  head. 

“  You  do  not  lo^e  me  ?  ” 

“  I  do  not  love  you.” 

“  But  Paulina,  pause — think.  I  offer  you 
one  of  the  oldest  titles  in  England  ;  and  my 
position  and  income  are  such  as  to  prevent 
the  most  malicious  from  calling  me  a  fortune- 
hunter.  And  I  love  you  to  distraction — I 
would  serve  for  you  as  Jacob  served  for 
Rachel.  I  will  give  you  time,  only  do  not — 
do  not  utterly  reject  me.” 

His  voice  broke,  he  turned  away ;  his 
acting  was  perfect,  but  it  vias  acting,  and  a 
faint,  cjmical  smile  curved  the  girl’s  perfect 
lips. 

“My  lord,”  she  said,  and  her  sweet,  clear 
voice  rang  silvery  and  distinct,  “  let  us  un¬ 
derstand  each  other.  You  do  not  love  me, 
whatever  your  motive  in  asking  me  to  be 
your  wife.  My  feelings  in  regard  to  you  I 
have  not  striven  to  conceal.  Before  you 
spoke  to  me  you  knew  perfectly  what  my 
answer  would  be.  I  believe  you  to  be.  in 
spite  of  every  thing  you  have  said,  the  be¬ 
trayer  of  Alice  Warren — I  feel  it — I  know 
it,  as  surely  as  we  stand  her.e.  Let  there  be 
an  end  of  this  farce  then,  at  once  and  for 
ever — cease  to  persecute  me  with  attentions 
as  unwelcome  as  they  are  useless.” 

She  had  fairly  roused  him,  fairly  angered 
him,  as  she  meant  to  do.  His  open  enmity 
was  better  than  his  hypocritical  devotion. 

“  Take  care  1  ”  he  said,  under  his  breath, 
as  he  always  spoke  when  really  moved  ; 
“even  you  may  go  too  far,  Paulina.  Much 
as  as  I  love  you,  even  from  you  I  will  not 
endure  insult.  I  know  nothing  of  Alice 
Warren,  or  her  miserable  story.  My  bro¬ 


ther,  of  whom  you  speak  so  tenderly,  is  the 
man  with  whom  she  fled.” 

“  My  lord,  will  you  let  me  pass?  Ire- 
peat,  I  hear  Mrs.  Galbraith’s  voice.” 

“You  utterly  and  for  ever  reject  me  ?  ” 

“I  utterly  and  for  ever  reject  you  !  ” 

“  Will  nothing  move  you — the  devotion 
of  a  life  ?  Think  again — I  adore  you — I  of¬ 
fer  you  such  a  position  as  may  never  be 
offered  you  again.  You  are  ambitious  as  you 
are  beautiful.  Think  once  more  before  you 
refuse  to  become  Lady  Montalien.  ” 

“If  I  thought  for  a  hundred  years  it 
would  not  mahe  one  atom  of  difference. 
You  are  right  ;  I  am  ambitious  ;  and  to  the 
title  of  Lady  Montalien  I  only  object,  be¬ 
cause  you  offer  it.  Is  that  plain  enough  ? 
Will  you  let  me  pass  ?  ” 

He  looked  at  her  with  a  sneering  smile, 
his  arms  still  folded  across  his  chest. 

“  If  Guy  stood  in  my  place,  you  mean, 
and  made  you  the  same  offer,  your  answer 
would  be  very  different.” 

“I  mean  that,  if  you  like.  I  would  a 
thousand  times  sooner  marry  your  brother, 
ruined  as  he  is  this  hour,  than  you,  with 
your  spotless  name  and  immaculate  charac¬ 
ter.  Let  me  pass,  I  command  you,  Lord 
Montalien  1  ” 

Her  eyes  were  flashing  now — every  nerve 
tingled  at  his  sneer,  at  his  insulting  tone. 

“  Pass,  Miss  Lisle,”  he  said  ;  “  I  forgive 
and  overlook  your  cruelty,  and  will  still 
venture  to  hope  on.  If  you  knew  me  better, 
you  would  know  I  am  not  a  man  to  be  easily 
turned  from  any  purpose  on  which  I  have 
set  my.  heart,  and  my  heart  is  set  very 
strongly  on  winning  and  wedding  you.  Will 
you  take  my  arm  to  the  dressing-room  ? 
You  will  not  ?  Ah,  well,  you  are  excited 
now.  The  day  may  come  when  I  will  repeat 
my  offer,  and  you  will  listen  more  gracious¬ 
ly.” 

“  The  day  will  never  come,”  she  retorted, 
in  a  blaze  of  defiance.  “  How  dare  you  ad¬ 
dress  such  words  to  me,  Lord  Montalien  ? 
You  are  less  than  a  man  ;  I  will  never  speak 
one  word  to  you  again  as  long  as  I  live  J  ” 

He  only  smiled. 

“A  child’s  threat,  my  peerless  Paulina.” 

But  she  had  swept  away  like  an  outraged 
young  empress,  her  eyes  flashing  tire,  her 
whole  form  instinct  with  anger  and  hatred. 

“A  child’s  threat,”  she  thought,  setting 
her  white,  small  teeth.  “  He  shall  see 
whether  or  no  I  can  keep  a  woman’s  vow.” 

He  stood  at  the  carriage  door  when  she 
reached  it,  as  though  nothing  had  happened, 
and  courteously  held  out  his  hand  to  assist 
her  to  enter.  Her  eyes  flashed  their  fire 
upon  him  as  she  rejected  the  help  proffered, 
and  sank  back  among  her  wraps  in  the  re¬ 
motest  corner.  Mrs.  Galbraith  followed, 
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then  Sir  Vane,  and,  to  her  unspeakable  dis¬ 
gust,  Lord  Montalien. 

He  was  completely  himself  again — no 
trace  of  the  stormy  scene  in  the  music-room 
showed  on  his  placid  face.  He  discussed  the 
ball  with  Mrs.  Galbraith,  his  brother’s  un¬ 
looked-for  appearance  there  with  Sir  Vane, 
and  once  or  twice  leaned  smilingly  forward 
to  address  a  remark  to  the  sullen  beauty  in 
the  corner.  Dead  silence  followed  those  re¬ 
marks — Miss  Lisle  could  keep  her  word  as 
well  as  he.  “  She  would  never  speak  to 
him  again,”  she  ha^L  said  in  her  passion  ;  it 
would  seem  she  meant  to  keep  her  word. 

The  pallid  dawn  was  already  overspread¬ 
ing  the  sky  when  they  reached  the  East 
Cliff.  His  lordship  followed  them  into  the 
house.  Miss  Lisle  and  Mrs.  Galbraith  went 
at  once  to  their  respective  apartments,  and 
Sir  Vane,  yawning  very  much,  looked  well 
disposed  to  follow  ;  but  his  lordship  laid  his 
hand  familiarly  on  his  shoulder,  and  detained 
him. 

“  Rather  an  unseasonable  hour,  I  know,” 
he  said  blandly,  “  but  could  I  have  a  word 
with  you  in  private,  Sir  Vane,  before  you 
retire  ?  ” 

The  baronet  looked  at  him  in  surprise, 
and  led  the  way  to  his  study.  A  fire  burned 
in  the  grate,  two  easy  chairs  were  placed  be¬ 
fore  it,  a  pair  of  waxlights  burned  on  the 
mantel.  By  their  light  the  baronet  saw  that 
his  lordship  looked  as  widely  awake,  as  lit¬ 
tle  sleepy,  as  though  it  had  been  high  noon. 

He  flung  himself  impatiently  in  to  one  of 
the  arm-chairs,  and  pulled  out  his  watch. 

“  Half-past  five,  Montalien,”  he  said  ; 
“  and  I’m  infernally  sleepy.  Look  sharp 
about  it,  will  you,  or  I  shall  be  as  fast  as  a 
church  before  you  are  half  through.” 

“  I  have  no  such  fear,  my  dear  Sir  Vane  : 
you  will  not  go  to  sleep  until  you  have 
heard  every  word,  I  am  quite  sure.  Can 
you  guess,  in  the  least,  what  it  is  I  wish  to 
say  ?  ” 

“  I  am  no  CEdipus,  but  I  may  venture  to 
surmise,  it  is  something  about  my  ward,” 

“Precisely,  Sir  Vane.” 

“  I  noticed  she  cut  you  dead  all  night,  and 
in  the  carriage  coming  home,  Have  you  and 
she  had  a  quarrel  ?  She’s  the  devil’s  own 
temper,  I  believe,  when  her  blood’s  up.” 

“  Quite  right  in  every  respect.  Sir  Vane. 
We  have  quarrelled,  and  she  has  the  devil’s 
own  temper.  Now,  who  do  you  suppose  she 
inherits  that  unhappy  disposition  from  ?  Not 
her  mother,  surely — Lady  Charteris,  it  seems 
to  me,  was  the  gentlest  of  created  beings.  ” 

The  baronet  rose  from  his  chair — his  dark 
face  turning  yellow. 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?”  he  asked.  “  What 
has  the  name  of  Lady  Charteris  to  do  with 
Miss  Lisle  ?” 


“  Sit  down,  Sir  Vane  ;  pray  don’t  excite 
yourself.  I  merely  said  Paulina  must  in¬ 
herit  her  temper  and  headstrong  disposition 
from  Robert  Lisle,  Lady  Charteris  being  the 
most  tractable  of  wives,  the  most  yielding  of 
women.” 

“  Lord  Montalien,  what  ami  to  under¬ 
stand — ” 

“That  I  know  all,”  his  lordship  interrupt¬ 
ed,  tersely.  “That  Lady  Charteris — nay,  give 
her  her  rightful  name — Mrs.  Robert  Lisle,  is 
Paulina’s  mother  J” 

The  barouet  sank  down  in  his  seat,  livid 
with  amazement  and  consternation. 

“  By  what  right,”  he  demanded  hoarsely, 
“  do  you  dare  make  this  insinuation  ?” 

“  By  the  right  of  knowledge,  by  the  right 
of  truth,  Paulina  Lisle  is  the  elder  daughter 
and  heiress  of  the  lady  the  world  thinks 
your  wife.  Thinks,  only,  for  she  has  never 
fairly  one  second  really  been  that.  Robert 
Lisle  is  her  husband.  Paulina  Lisle  is  her 
daughter  and  heiress,  as  I  said,  and  your 
daughter  is— 

He  paused.  Sir  Vane  sprang  from  his 
chair  once  more,  a  very  devil  of  fury  in 
either  eye. 

“If  you  dare  !”  he  cried,  “  I  will  throt¬ 
tle  you  where  you  sit.  ” 

“  Then  I  will  not  dare,”  returned  Lord 
Montalien,  with  his  quiet  smile,  that  was 
like  oil  thrown  upon  fire.  “  Sit  down,  Sir 
Vane,  sit  down,  and  don’t  you  lose  your 
temper,  as  well  as  your  ward.  It  is  only  a 
weak  man’s  folly — a  wise  one  never  permits 
himself  to  get  angry,  Sit  down  and  let  us 
talk  this  matter  out  quietly  and  clearly  if 
we  can.  I  knew  you  would  be  interested, 
and  even  at  half  past  five  in  the  morning 
would  not  sleep.” 

The  baronet  sank  back  in  his  chair,  literal¬ 
ly  trembling  with  rage  and  terror.  He  had 
thought  his  secret  so  safe — Lady  Charteris 
shut  up  in  a  mad-house,  Robert  Lisle  in  exile, 
and  Duke  Mason  afraid  to  speak,  bound  by 
promise  never  to  reveal  it.  And  here,  in 
the  hour  when  he  thought  himself  safest,  the 
last  man  alive  he  would  have  suspected  of 
knowing  it,  started  up,  aware  of  the  whole 
truth  ! 

“This  has  taken  you  by  surprise,  Sir 
Vane,”  continued  the  smooth  tones  of  his 
lordship,  “and  yet  I  have  known  it  for  some 
time.  It  is  no  clever  guess-work,  no  sup¬ 
position,  as  perhaps  you  may  think.  I  hap¬ 
pen  to  know  what  I  am  saying.  I  happen 
to  be  able  to  prove  it,  if  necessary.  Carry 
your  mind  back  twenty  years  ago  or  so  to 
the  lifetime  of  Mr.  Geoffrey  Lyndith,  and 
try  if  you  can  recollect  a  very  useful  valet 
in  his  service,  by  name  James  Porter,” 

The  baronet  gave  one  inarticulate  gasp  at 
the  name. 
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*«  Ah  !  I  see  you  do  remember.  Perhaps 
you  thought  the  man  dead.  Well,  he  is  dead 
now,  and  the  deposition  he  made  in  his  dy¬ 
ing  hour  is  in  my  possession  at  present.  I 
only  wonder  a  clever  man,  such  as  I  take 
the  late  Mr.  Lyndith  to  have  been,  should 
be  so  weak  as  to  entrust  this  kind  of  secret 
to  a  servant.  Believe  me,  we  should  do  these 
sort  of  things  ourselves,  Sir  Vane,  or  leave 
them  undone.  The  lower  classes,  you  will 
find,  as  a  rule,  are  troubled  with  nervous¬ 
ness — conscience  I  think  they  call  it — and 
sooner  or  later  make  a  clean  breast  of  the 
whole  affair.  Povter  did.  By  the  merest  ac¬ 
cident — one  of  those  accidents  that  rule  the 
lives  of  all  of  us — I  came  upon  him  in  his 
dying  hour,  aiul  took  down  his  deposition. 

I  have  that  document  safe.  I  wonder  what 
Robert  Lisle  or  —your  wife — let  us  call  her 
your  wife — would  not  give  for  it  ?  You  com¬ 
prehend  now,  Sir  Vane,  that  ^our  secret  is 
your  secret  no  longer  ?” 

*•'  What  do  you  want  ?”  the  baronet  asked 
in  the  same  hoarse  voice. 

“  I  want  to  marry  Paulina  Lisle.” 

“  And  to  claim  the  fortune  of  Lady  Char- 
tens 

“  No,  Sir  Vane  ;  if  I  did  I  should  not  ask 
pour  aid.  I  promise  to  resign  all  claim  up¬ 
on  Lady  Oharteris’  estate,  to  hand  over  to 
you  Porter’s  confession,  on  condition  that 
you  compel  Paulina  to  marry  me.  ’ 

“  Compel  •” 

44  Compel — nothing  but  compulsion  will 
ever  make  her  do  it.  She  hates  me,  and 
makes  no  secret  of  her  hatred.  I  have  set 
my  heart  on  winning  her — I  will  move  hea¬ 
ven  and  earth  to  do  it,  and  I  will  look  to  you 
to  aid  me.  ” 

“  My  lord,  this  is  the  nineteenth  century. 
Young  girls  are  not  forced  into  marrying  men 
they  hate,  even  by  their  guardians.” 

“  Sir  Vane  Charteris,  it  was  the  nineteenth 
century  when  Olivia  Lyndith  was  forced  by 
her  guardian  to  marry  a  man  she  hated  ! 
What  was  done  sixteen  years  ago  can  be 
done  again.” 

The  dark  blood  rcse  up  over  the  baronet’s 
face.  It  was  a  moment  before  he  could  com¬ 
mand  his  rage  sufficiently  to  speak. 

“  That  was  different— she  had  a  motive, 
and  her  uncle  kept  her  in  solitary  confine¬ 
ment  until  she  was  ready  to  consent  to  any¬ 
thing.  ” 

“  Her  uncle,  I  repeat,  was  a  clever  man. 
Emulate  his  example,  my  dearest  baronet. 
Do  as  he  did  —try  foul  means  if  fair  will  not 
answer.  Solitary  confinement  will  have  the 
same  wholesome  effect  upon  the  daughter  it 
had  up  >nthe  mother.  There  is  your  place, 
4  The*  Firs  ” — solitary  enough  and  dreary 
enough  for  any  prison,  Mrs.  Galbraith  says. 


Take  her  down  there  ;  keep  her  down  there 
until  she  yields.” 

“  Lord  Montalien,  it  cannot  be  done.  She 
has  the  obstinacy  of  the  deuce,  and  the  cun¬ 
ning  of  the  demon.  We  might  keep  her  shut 
up  there  for  months,  and  she  would  not  yield 
and  what  would  the  world  say  ?” 

“  What  will  the  world  say  when  I  discover 
Lady  Charteris’  hiding-place,  and  give  her 
the  papers  I  hold  ?  What  will  the  world  say 
when  the  conspiracy  of  the  late  Geoffery 
Lyndith  comes  to  light  ?” 

“  A  conspiracy  in  which  I  had  no  part.” 
Lord  Montalien  smiled  grimly. 

44  Robert  Lisle  was  in  the  church  upon  the 
day  of  your  marriage,  and  you  saw  him  face 
to  face.  Six  o’clock.” 

He  paused  until  the  last  chime  vibrated, 
and  then  arose. 

44  I  will  not  detain  you  from  your  needful 
rest  a  moment  long^,  Sir  Vane.  You  will 
think  over  this  matter,  and  will  do  as  I  sug¬ 
gest,  I  am  sure.  Bring  all  the  influence  you 
and  your  sister  possess  to  bear  upon  this  wil¬ 
ful  girl  ;  let  fair  means  be  tried  until  patience 
ceases  to  be  a  virtue.  Then  take  her  to 
4  The  Firs.’  I  will  go  with  you  ;  night  and 
day  I  shall  plead  my  suit,  until,  as  constant 
dropping  wears  a  stone,  she  yields  at 
length.” 

The  baronet  arose,  too.  The  daylight, 
stealing  through  the  curtains  and  struggling 
with  the  waxlights,  fell  pale  on  their  pale 
faces. 

44  Lord  Montalien,  why  do  you  wish  so 
strongly  to  marry  this  girl  ?” 

44  Rather  a  delicate  question.  Because  I 
love  her,  of  course.  You  don’t  believe  that. 
Well,  here’s  another  reason  for  you — I  want 
to  marry  her  because  I  want  to  marry  her. 
She  hates  me,  she  scorns  me  !  Let  her  !  I 
shall  tame  that  pride  yet,  bring  her  to  her 
knees,  humble  her  to  the  dust.  I  love  her,  I 
admire  her  and  I  hate  her  all  together.  I  am 
determined  to  marry  her  in  spite  of  fate,  in 
spite  of  herself.  Sir  Vane  Charteris,  I  wish 
you  good-morning  !” 

44  Mrs.  Galbraith,  who  is  to  take  us*to  the 
concert  to-night  ?” 

Miss  Lisle  looked  up  from  Le  Follet  to  ask 
this  question.  It  was  the  evening  succeed¬ 
ing  the  ball.  Dinner  was  oVer,  and,  for  a 
wonder,  Lord  Montalien  had  not  dined  at  the 
East  Cliff.  The  cosy  Brighton  dining-room 
was  a  pretty  picture,  with  its  silken  hang¬ 
ings,  ruby-hued  ;  its  Axminster  carpet,  its 
proof  engravings,  its  hot- house  flowers,  its 
glowing  coal-fire,  and  its  softly  abundant 
gaslights.  Outside  the  wintry  stars  shone 
frostily  in  the  deep  blue,  and  the  wintry  wind 
whistled  shrilly  up  from  the  dark,  wide  sea. 

The  belle  of  Brighton,  nestling  in  a  low 
dormouse  before  the  fire — for  she  loved 
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warmth  like  a  tropical  bird — in  the  full  glow 
of  the  leaping  light,  looked  fresh  as  a  rose, 
and  quite  as  lovely. 

Mrs.  Galbraith,  shrouded  in  Chantilly  lace, 
and  reading  also,  laid  down  her  high-church 
novel,  and  Miss  Maud  Charteris,  at  the 
piano,  ceased  singing  to  hear  the  answer. 

“  Yesterday  morning, '’paused  the  heiress, 
“  it  was  decided  we  were  to  go  with  Sir 
Vane.  Two  hours  ago  Sir  Vane  left  by  the 
express  train  for  London.  Now,  who  is  to 
take  us  to  the  concert?” 

The  concert  of  which  the  young  lady  spoke 
was  a  concert  of  more  than  usual  interest  to 
her.  Her  love  for  music  amounted  to  a  pas¬ 
sion,  and  to-night  the  Signor  Carlo  Priellson 
was  to  make  his  first  appearance.  Her  heart 
had  been  set  upon  going,  as  the  lady  in 
Chantilly  lace  very  well  knew. 

“  Lord  Montalien,  of  course, ’’she  said,  in 
her  smooth,  even  voice;  ‘*1  expect  him 
every  moment;  and  really,  it  is  almost  eight, 
and  quite  time  to  dress.” 

Miss  Lisle’s  eyes  fell  once  more  upon  the 
pages  of  Le  Follet,  and  Miss  Lisle’s  lips  set 
themselves  in  that  resolute  line  that  Mrs. 
Galbraith  very  well  knew  meant  “breakers 
ahead.” 

“Paulina,  dear,  you  heard  me  ?”  in  her 
most  dulcet  tones.  “  Maud,  ring  for  Pau¬ 
lina’s  maid.  It  is  time  to  dress  for  the  con¬ 
cert.  There  will  be  such  a  crush,  that  it  is 
best  to  be  early.” 

“  Don’t  trouble  yourself,  Maud,”  said 
Paulina,  quietly  ;  “  I  shall  not  go.” 

“  Not  go,  Paulina  ?” 

Paulina  laid  down  Le  Follet,  and  looked 
across  at  her  chaperone  with  steady  blue 
eyes. 

“  I  shall  not  go,  Mrs.  Galbraith.  More — 
I  will  never  go  anywhere  again  with  Lord 
Moutalien.  If  he  had  come  here  to  dine  to¬ 
day,  I  should  have  left  the  table.  It  is 
quite  out  of  my  power  to  forbid  him  the 
h  >use,  or  Sir  Vane’s  box  at  the  theatre,  or 
you  from  picking  him  up  whenever  we  go 
out  to*drive,  but  what  is  in  my  power  to  do 
I  will.  It  shall  be  no  fault  of  mine  if  people 
couple  our  names  together.  I  told  Lord 
Montalien  last  night  pretty  plainly  what  I 
thought  of  him — now  I  tell  you.  Do  not  let 
my  whims  make  any  difference  in  your  plans. 
You  and  Maud  are  both  dying  to  go  to  the 
d6but  of  this  new  Mario.  Go,  by  all  means 
— I  shall  not  i  ” 

And  then  she  went  back  to  Le  Follet.  All 
Mrs.  Galbraith  could  say  was  of  no  avail. 
Miss  Lisle's  ultimatum  had  been  spoken, 
all  the  eloquence  of  men  and  angels  would 
not  have  moved  her. 

Lord  Montalien  called,  and  Mrs.  Galbraith 
and  Maud  went.  He  listened,  with  his  calm 


smile,  to  the  story  of  Paulina’s  headstrong 
caprice. 

“  As  the  Queen  pleases,”  he  said  with  a 
shrug  ;  “  a  little  solitucfe  will  do  her  no 
harm.  In  half  an  hour  she  will  be  frantic 
that  she  has  not  come.” 

Would  she?  The  instant  the  carriage 
drs>ve  away  Paulina  jumped  up,  flung  Le 
Follet  across  the  room,  and  rang  a  peal  for 
her  maid  that  nearly  broke  down  the  bell. 

“  Quick,  Jane,”  she  cried  ;  “  dress  me 
in  two  minutes,  and  make  me  as  pretty  as 
ever  you  can.” 

Her  eyes  were  dancing  now.  It  was  lit¬ 
tle,  wild,  mischievous  Polly  Mason  once 
more. 

“Jane  was  a  well-trained  English  lady’s- 
maid,  and  nothing  under  the  canopy  of  hea¬ 
ven  ever  surprised  her.  She  did  dress  her 
young  mistress  in  ten  minutes,  and  to  per¬ 
fection.  Paulina  looked  at  herself  in  the 
glass,  and  saw  that  the  flowing  pink  silk 
and  the  long  trailing  cluster  of  lilies  in  her 
golden  hair  were  exquisite.  Diamond  drops 
sparkled  in  her  ears,  soft  illusion  veiled  the 
snow-white  bust  and  arms.  Her  fan  of 
pearl  and  rose  silk,  her  bouquet  of  lilies  and 
blush  roses,  lay  side  by  side.  She  looked 
like  a  lily  herself — tall,  slim,  fair. 

“  Now  my  opera  cloak.  Quick,  Jane.” 

Jane  flung  it  over  her  shoulders,  and  the 
hood  over  her  head.  Miss  Lisle  drew  on  her 
gloves,  gathered  up  her  shimmering  silken 
train,  and  swept  out  of  the  house  with  that 
dancing  light  in  her  eyes,  that  provoking 
smile  on  her  lips. 

She  tripped  down  the  front  steps  and 
along  the  lamp-lit  street  for  a  few  yards. 
Then  she  rang  the  bell  of  a  large  house,  and 
was  admitted  by  a  footman. 

“  Is  Mrs.  Atcherly  at  home  ?  ”  she  asked. 

“  What  !  Paulina  !  ”  exclaimed  a  lady,  in 
the  act  of  crossing  the  hall,  in  full  evening 
dress  —  “  here  !  alone  !  and  at  this 
hour !  I  thought  you  were  going  to  the 
concert  ?  ” 

“  So  I  am,  dear  Mrs.  Atcherly,  if  you 
will  take  me.  I  would  not  miss  it  for  a 
kingdom.  You  are  ready,  I  see — how  for¬ 
tunate  I  am  not  to  be  too  late.” 

“  But,  my  love — Mrs.  Galbraith — ” 

“  Mrs.  Galbraith  has  gone,  and  Maud  and 
Lord  Montalien.  I’ll  tell  you  all  about  it  as 
we  go  along.  Please  don’t  let  us  be  too 
late.” 

Mrs.  Colonel  Atcherly,  a  stately  matron, 
her  daughter  and  her  husband,  descended  to 
the  carriage.  On  the  way  Paulina  whis¬ 
pered  the  story  of  her  insubordination  into 
the  elder  lady’s  ear. 

“  You  know  how  I  detest  Lord  Montalien, 
Mrs.  Atcherly.  I  eouldn’t  go  with  him, 
and  I  should  die — yes,  I  should,  if  I  missed 
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hearing  the  Signor  Friellson.  What  will 
they  say  when  they  see  me  ?  ” 

“  That  you  are  a  hair-brained  damsel. 
What  a  lecture  Mrs.  Galbraith  will  read  you 
to-morrow  !  ” 

They  reached  the  pavilion.  The  curtain 
had  fallen  upon  the  first  act  as  the  Atcherly 
party  swept  along  to  their  box.  Sir  Vane’s 
was  nearly  opposite,  and  the  glasses  of  Lord 
Montalien  and  the  baronet’s  sister  fell  toge¬ 
ther  upon  wicked  Paulina. 

“  Good  Heavens  !  ”  Mrs.  Galbraith  gasp¬ 
ed,  “  can  I  believe  my  eyes  !  ” 

Lord  Montalien  burst  out  laughing. 
Though  the  joke  told  against  him,  yet  Mrs. 
Galbraith’s  face  of  horror  was  not  to  be  re¬ 
sisted. 

“  It  is  Paulina  1”  cried  the  lady.  “  Lord 
Montalien,  is  it  possible  you  can  laugh  ?” 

“  I  beg  one  thousand  pardons,”  the  peer 
said,  still  laughing.  “  It  is  the  best  joke  of 
the  season  !  And,  egad  !  she  is  more  beau¬ 
tiful  than  ever  I  saw  her  !” 

“  She  has  the  grace  at  least  not  to  look 
this  way.  How  dare  she  do  so  outrageous 
a  thing  ?  I  will  never  forgive  her.” 

All  the  lorgnettes  in  the  house  turned  to 
the  Atcherly  box— many  to  the  great  heiress 
— many  more  to  the  noble  and  lovely  head. 
Captain  Villiers  left  his  seat  in  the  stalls  and 
joined  her,  and  until  the  curtain  fell  upon  the 
last  act  an  auimated  flirtation  was  kept  up. 
Then  Miss  Lisle  flung  her  bouquet  to  the 
successful  tenor,  and  took  the  Guardsman’s 
arm  to  the  carriage. 

“  Mrs.  Atcherly,”  she  said  laughingly, 
“  your  goodness  emboldens  me  to  ask  still 
another  favour.  Will  you  keep  me  all  night  ? 
Perhaps,  if  Mrs.  Galbraith  sleeps  on  her 
wrath,  it  will  fall  less  heavily  upon  me  to¬ 
morrow.  ” 

Miss  Lisle  did  not  return  home  all  night. 
Next  morning  Sir  Vane  returned,  and  was 
informed  of  the  rebellious  and  unheard-of 
conduct  of  his  ward. 

The  baronet’s  anger  was  scarcely  less  than 
that  of  his  sister.  He  went  at  once  for  her  ; 
and  no  death’s-head  ever  looked  more  grim 
than  he  as  he  led,  ner  home. 

“And  now,  Miss  Lisle,”  he  asked  sternly, 
“  may  I  demand  an  explantion  of  this  dis¬ 
graceful  conduct  ?” 

“  Disgraceful,  Sir  Vane  !  I  don°t  quite 
see  that  ;  I  went  to  the  concert  because  I 
wanted  to  go  to  the  concert,  and  I  did  not  go 
with  Mrs.  Galbraith  because  Lord  Montalien 
was  her  escort.  I  hope  that  is  satisfactory  !” 

“  It  is  not  satisfactory  ;  I  repeat  it,  your 
conduct  has  been  disgraceful.  ” 

“  Sir  Vane,  you  may  use  that  word  once 
too  often.  Neither  now,  nor  at  any  future 
time,  shall  Lord  Montalien  appear  in  public 
with  me.” 


“  Lord  Montalien  has  done  you  the  honour 
to  propose  to  you.  It  is  my  desire — my  com¬ 
mand,  that  you  shall  accept  him.” 

Miss  Lisle  smiled  quietly  and  took  a  seat. 

“Lord  Montalien  has  laid  a  complaint 
against  me,  has  he,  and  my  guardian’s 
power  is  to  be  brought  to  bear  in  his  favour? 
Sir  Vane,  take  my  advice  and  spare  yourself 
a  great  deal  of  useless  rhetoric  and  breath. 
If  Lord  Montalien  were  the  ruler  of  the 
world,  and  my  life  depeuded  on  it,  I  would 
lay  my  head  on  the  block  sooner  than  mar¬ 
ry  him  !  I  hope  that  is  conclusive.  I  will 
never  step  across  his  threshold,  or  sit  at  the 
same  table  with  him.  I  will  not  go  down  to 
Montalien  at  Christmas.  I  hope  that  is  con¬ 
clusive  !” 

“  Then  hear  me,”  cried  her  guardian 
j  white  with  anger.  “  Until  you  do  speak  to 
him,  sit  at  the  same  table  with  him,  and 
consent  to  marry  him,  you  shall  remain  in 
your  room,  watched.  The  escapade  of  las 
night  shall  not  occur  again.  Solitary  con¬ 
finement,  perhaps,  will  teach  you  obedience. 
Now  go  !” 

Miss  Lisle  rose  at  once.  He  had  ex¬ 
pected  an  outburst  of  indignant  protest  and 
passion,  but  who  was  to  judge  this  girl  ? 

!  She  got  up  w*th  a  provoking  smile  on  her 
face,  and  walked  straight  out  of  the  room. 
In  the  doorway  she  paused. 

“I  have  only  one  request  to  make,”,  she 
said,  still  with  that  provoking  smile  ; 
“  please  don’t  feed  me  on  bread  and  water. 
I  shouldn’t  like  to  grow  any  thinner,  and  do 
be  kind  to  poor  little  Pandore  [her  poodle]. 
For  the  rest,  Sir  Vane,  I  hear  but  to  obey.” 

She  went  up  to  her  rooms.  She  had  three 
on  the  sunny  southern  side — bedroom,  dress¬ 
ing-room,  and  sitting-room.  She  glanced 
around.  Heaps  of  books  and  magazines  were 
everywhere,  heaps  of  Berlin  wool  and 
bead-work,  heaps  of  music,  and  piano.  She 
i  rang  the  bell,  and  when  her  maid  came  she 
peeped  out  through  a  crevice  in  a  door. 

“  Jane,”  she  said,  with  solemnity,  “  I’m 
a  prisoner  here,  and  to  prevent  the  possibili¬ 
ty  of  any  escape  I  am  going  to  lock  myself 
in  !  You  will  fetch  me  my  meals,  and  when 
you  w'ant  anything,  Jane,  you  will  rap,  you 
know,  and  tell  me  through  the  key-hole.” 

Sir  Vane  had  followed  her  and  heard  every 
word  of  this  whimsical  speech. 

“  What  is  to  be  done  with  such  a  girl  ?” 

;  the  baronet  demanded  of  his  sister  ;  “  she 
is  afraid  of  nothing — imprisonment — solitude 
— nothing,  I  say.  Hear  her  now  !” 

Miss  Lisle  was  seated  at  her  piano,  and 
her  high,  sweet  singing  echoed  through  the 
I  house. 

“Paulina  Lisle  is  dangerous,”  Mrs.  Gal¬ 
braith  said  with  emphasis  ;  “  that  girl  is  ca- 
i  pable  of  anything  when  fully  aroused.” 
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Mrs.  Galbraith  was  right.  She  and  her 
brother  were  speedily  to  learn  of  what  Pau¬ 
lina  Lisle  was  capable  ! 

CHAPTER  VII. 

“  A  NEW  WAY  TO  PAY  OLD  DEBTS.” 

It  was  the  twentieth  of  December. 

Francis,  Lord  MontalieD,  rose  from  the 
luxuriant  dinner  in  his  bachelor  apartments, 
prepared  by  a  first-rate  French  artist,  and 
walked  into  his  reception-room.  Lord  Mon- 
talien’s  lodgings,  on  the  sunny  side  of  St. 
James  street,  were  rather  more  luxurious,  if 
possible,  than  the  apartments  of  a  young 
duchess.  Miser  he  might  be,  as  Paulina 
Lisle  called  him,  but  certainly  not  where  his 
own  comfort  and  gratification  were  con¬ 
cerned.  Velvet-pile  carpets,  Florentine 
bronzes,  richest  hangings,  a  profusion  of  hot¬ 
house  flowers  in  the  windows  and  on  the 
tables,  frescoed  medallions  of  flowers  and 
fruit  on  the  walls,  costly  furniture,  in  white 
and  gold,  books,  pictures,  bronzes,  vases, 
cabinets,  everything  to  gratify  the  eye  that 
wealth  could  purchase,  was  here.  Ruddy 
fires  blazed  on  every  hearth,  wax-lights  burned 
softly  in  all  the  rooms,  and  outside  the  De¬ 
cember  si  ow  drifted  in  a  white  wilderness, 
and  the  December  wind  wildly  blew. 

His  lordship  was  dressed  in  deep  mourn¬ 
ing,  but  in  his  gleaming  eyes,  and  over  his 
whole  face,  there  glowed  an  exultant  light  of 
joy  and  triumph.  He  had  been  drinking 
more  deeply  than  was  his  wont,  for  he  was 
most  abstemious,  and  his  thin,  pale  face 
was  flushed,  and  a  perpetual  smile  hovered 
exultantly  about  his  lips. 

“  Everything  triumphs  with  me,”  he 
cried  ;  “everything  !  When  Paulina  is  my 
wife  I  shall  have  nothing  left  to  wish  for  ! 
Heavens  !  how  I  love  that  girl  !  Her  beauty, 
and  her  devilish  pride,  and  pluck,  and  obsti¬ 
nacy,  have  bewitched  my  senses.  I  believe 
I  would  marry  her  if  she  had  not  one  far¬ 
thing.  I  shall  prosper  in  my  love  as  I  have 
prospered  in  my  hate  !  Ah  !  my  brilliant 
Guy  Earlscourt,  how  is  it  with  you  now  ?” 

He  paced  up  and  down  the  exquisite 
room,  that  diabolical  smile  of  exultation  still 
wreathing  his  thin,  sinister  lips.  He  had 
but  come  from  a  funeral  a  few  hours  before, 
the  funeral  of  his  rich  grand-aunt,  Miss 
Earlscourt.  After  the  funeral  the  will  had 
been  read  in  the  lawyer’s  office,  the  will 
that,  to  the  utter  amazement  of  everybody, 
save  the  lawyer  and  the  legatee  left  every 
shilling  she  possessed  to  her  elder  nephew, 
Lord  Montalien.  Guy  had  been  cut  off 
without  even  a  guinea  to  buy  a  mourning 
ring,  “  for  his  evil  courses,”  the  will  point¬ 
edly  said — the  shameful  courses  which,  for 
the  first  time,  had  brought  disgrace  upon  the 
name  of  Earlscourt. 


In  that  hour  of  triumph  the  elder  brother 
had  cast,  in  spite  of  himself,  one  glance  of 
triumph  at  the  disinherited  favourite.  Guy 
stood  perfectly  calm — it  was  his  death  war¬ 
rant  he  heard  read,  but  not  a  muscle  moved  ; 
his  handsome  face  looked  as  serenely,  as  cool¬ 
ly  indifferent  as  though  he  bad  half  a  million 
or  so  at  his  banker’s.  And  Lord  Montalien 
had  set  his  teeth  with  an  inward  oath — he 
could  not  conquer  him— in  the  hour  of  his 
downfall  he  rose  above  him  still. 

“  Curse  him  !”  he  hissed  ;  “  1  always  hat¬ 
ed  him  for  his  d — — d  patrician  beauty  and 
languor,  his  air  noble,  as  the  women  call  it, 
and  his  insufferable  insolence,  and  I  hate  him 
more  now,  in  his  utter  downfall,  than  I  ever 
did  before.  I  wish  he  were  here,  that  I 
might  once  throw  off  the  mask,  and  tell 
him  so.  ” 

The  master  he  served  seemed  inclined  to 
let  him  have  his  way  in  this  as  in  all  other 
things.  The  wish  had  scarcely  taken  shape, 
when  the  door  was  flung  open,  and  his  groom 
of  the  chambers  announced  “  Mr.  Earls¬ 
court.” 

Lord  Montalien  paused  in  his  walk,  and 
crossing  over  to  the  chimney-piece,  leaned 
his  arm  on  it,  and  looked  full  at  his  brother, 
that  exultant,  satanic  smile  bright  yet  on 
his  face.  He  had  this  last  desire,  as  he  had 
all  others  ;  the  man  he  hated,  and  whom  he 
had  helped  to  ruin,  stood  before  him,  in  the 
dark  hour  of  his  life. 

Guy  came  slowly  forward,  and  stood  di¬ 
rectly  opposite  to  him,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
mantel.  He  too  wore  mourning  ;  his  face  was 
very  grave,  very  haggard,  very  pale.  Dark 
circles  surrounded  his  eyes,  but  that  noble 
air  which  his  brother  so  hated  had  not  left 
him.  He  looked  handsomer,  nobler,  now  in 
his  utter  downfall,  beyond  all  comparison, 
than  the  wealthy,  the  well-reputed  Lord  of 
Montalien.  And  Francis  Earlscourt  saw  it 
and  knew  it. 

“  Well,  Guy,”  he  began  slowly,  “and  so 
the  worst  has  come.  Have  you  visited  me  to 
congratulate  me,  or  to  ask  my  sympathy  for 
your  own  great  misfortune  ?  Who  would 
have  thought  Miss  Earlscourt  would  have 
had  the  heart  to  disinherit  her  favourite  ?” 

The  mocking  tone,  the  exultant  look,  were 
indescribable. 

Guy  lifted  his  dark  eyes,  and  looked 
steadily  across  at  him. 

“It  must  have  been  a  tremendous  blow,” 
the  elder  continued;  “it  was  your  last  hope. 
Perhaps,  though,  it  is  not  your  last  hope  ; 
perhaps  you  have  come  to  me  to  help  you  in 
your  hour  of  need.” 

“  No,  Frank,”  Guy  said  quietly  ;  “I  have 
fallen  very  low,  but  my  misfortunes,  or  evil 
courses,  which  you  will,  have  not  quite 
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turned  my  brain.  I  have  never  asked  you 
for  a  farthing  yet,  and  1  never  will.” 

“And  yet,  you  remember,  after  our  father’s 
death,  I  told  you  to  come  to  me  in  your 
hour  of  need,  and  I  would  assist  you.  You 
were  your  father’s  favourite,  Guy  ;  you  are 
the  son  of  the  wife  he  loved  ;  he  left  you  all 
he  had  to  leave.  1  wonder  how  he  would 
feel  if  he  saw  you  now  ?  ” 

“We  will  leave  his  name  out  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion,  if  you  please.  And  as  neither  now 
nor  at  any  past  time  I  ever  troubled  your 
purse  or  your  brotherly  affection,  your  hit¬ 
ting  a  man  when  he’s  down  is  in  very  bad 
taste,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  I  have  neither 
come  here  to-night  for  sympathy  nor  money. 
I  know  how  much  of  either  I  would  get  or 
deserve  to  get.  Shall  I  tell  you  why  I  have 
come  ?  ” 

“  By  all  means — to  say  farewell,  perhaps, 
on  the  eve  of  your  life-long  exile.  What 
place  of  refuge  have  you  chosen— Algeria, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  America?  I  should 
really  like  to  know  !  ” 

“  I  did  not  come  to  say  farewell.  I  came 
to  speak  to  you  of — Alice  Warren.” 

“  The  elder  brother  started  at  the  unex¬ 
pected  sound  of  that  name.  Not  once  had 
he  seen  her  since  the  night  he  had  visited  her 
in  Barton  Street. 

“  Alice  Warren,”  he  said  with  an  oath  ; 
“  what  has  Alice  Warren  to  do  with  it  ?  Do 
you  expect  me  to  look  after  your  cast-off 
mistresses  when  you  are  gone  ?  ” 

“I  expect  nothing  of  you — nothing — how 
often  must  I  repeat  it  ?  And  Alice  Warren 
is  no  mistress  of  mine — of  any  man’s,  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  my  soul.  Whatever  she  is,  you  are 
the  scoundrel  who  has  led  her  astray,  under 
promise  of  marriage.  Hear  me  out,  my  lord  ; 
I  have  come  to  be  heard,  and  will.  If  you 
have  one  spark  of  manhood  left,  you  will 
atone  in  some  way  for  the  great  wrong  you 
have  done  an  innocent  girl.  You  will  not 
leave  the  fresh  face  you  wooed  down  in  Lin¬ 
colnshire  exposed  to  the  disgrace  of  London 
gaslight.” 

“  I  shall  do  just  as  I  please  in  this,  as  in 
all  other  things.  It  is  refreshing,  really,  to 
hear  you,  of  all  melf,  the  defender  of  female 
innocence,  of  soiled  doves  such  as  Alice 
Warren.” 

“  At  least  no  innocent  girl’s  ruin  lies  at 
my  door,  no  man’s  betrayal.  I  repeat,  if 
you  have  one  spark  of  manhood  left,  you  will 
atone  for  the  wrong  you  have  done  her.” 

“  As  how  ?  ”  with  his  sneering  smile  ; 
“by  a  real  marriage  ?  make  the  bailiff’s 
daughter  my  Lady  Montalien  ?  May  I  ask 
when  you  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  lady 
last,  and  if  she  commissioned  you  to  come 
here  and  plead  her  cause  ?  ” 

“  I  saw  her  two  hours  ago,  and  she  com¬ 


missioned  me  to  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  I 
was  walking  along  the  Strand  with  Gus 
Stedman,  and  we  came  face  to  face  wBh  poor 
Alice.  I  should  not  have  known  her,  she 
has  become  such  a  wretched  shadow  of  her¬ 
self.  If  ever  a  heart  was  broken,  I  believe 
hers  to  be.  By  Heaven,  Frank,  it  is  a  shame 
— if  you  had  murdered  her  in  cold  blood  you 
could  not  be  more  guilty  than  you  are  !  ” 

The  sneering  smile  never  left  the  other’s 
face,  though  he  was  pallid  with  suppressed 
passion.  He  took  up  his  cigar-case,  and  lit 
a  Manilla,  though  his  hand  shook  as  he  did 
it. 

“  And  she  told  you,  no  doubt,  a  piteous 
story  of  my  betrayal  and  my  baseness — or  is 
all  this  accusation  but  the  figment  of  your 
own  lively  brain  ?  ” 

“  She  told  me  nothing  ;  she  is  true  to  you, 
false  as  you  have  been  to  her.  We  scarcely 
exchanged  words — she  seemed  to  have  some¬ 
thing  to  say  to  Stedman,  and  I  walked  off 
and  left  them.  It  is  of  no  use  your  wearing 
a  mask  with  me.  When  Alice  Warren  came 
to  London  last  September,  poor,  credulous 
child,  it  was  to  become  your  wife.  ” 

“You  are  right !  ”  exclaimed  Lord  Monta¬ 
lien  suddenly;  “and  I  will  throw  off  the 
mask  with  you,  my  virtue-preaching  younger 
brother  !  In  that  other  land  to  which  your 
— misfortunes  are  driving  you,  you  might, 
with  pleasure  to  yourself,  and  profit  to  your 
hearers,  turn  Methodist  parson — the  role 
seems  to  suit  you  amazingly.  I  shall  deal 
with  Alice  Warren  exactly  as  I  please,  and 
for  marriage,  I  shall  marry  Paulina  Lisle  !  ” 

“Poor  Paulina,”  Guy  said  bitterly. 
“  May  Heaven  keep  her  from  such  a  fate  !  ” 

“You  believe  in  Heaven  ?  At  least  it  has 
not  dealt  very  kindly  by  you.  I  shall  marry 
Paulina  Lisle  and  her  fortune  ;  and  it  will  be 
the  delightful  occupation  of  my  life  to  break 
that  high  spirit  while  you  are  breaking  stones 
on  the  roads  out  there  in  Australia.  For 
Alice  Warren,  she  will  fare  none  the  better 
for  your  advocacy.  Let  us  speak  of  yourself  ; 
I  really  feel  an  interest  in  your  fate,  though 
you  may  not  believe  it.  You  have  sent  in 
your  papers  to  sell,  I  suppose  ?  You  are  not 
mad  enough  to  try  and  remain  in  England  ?” 

Guy  bowed  his  head  in  assent,  and  turned 
to  go. 

“Pray  do  not  be  in  such  haste — I  have 
not  half  finished  what  I  desire  to  say  to  you. 
Have  you  chosen  as  yet  the  place  of  your 
outlawry  ?  ” 

“  The  place  of  my  outlawry  is  a  matter 
that  in  no  way  concerns  you.” 

“  Very  true  ;  and  what  does  it  signify — 
America,  Australia,  Algeria — it  is  all  the 
same.  But  don’t  you  feel  a  curiosity  to 
know  how  you  came  to  be  disinherited  ?« 
Most  men  would,  I  think  ;  and  you  were 
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9uch  a  favourite  with  old  Miss  Earlscourt,  as 
with  all  women,  young  and  old,  indeed.” 

“  Through  your  brotherly  kindness,  Frank, 
no  doubt.” 

“  Quite  right — through  my  brotherly 
kindness.  But  for  me  you  would  to-day  be 
heir  to  our  lamented  maiden  aunt's  large 
fortune,  able  to  snap  your  fingers  in  the 
faces  of  the  Jews,  and  marry  Paulina  Lisle 
yourself,  if  you  desired  it.  She  was  ready  to 
forgive  you,  seventy  times  seven,  to  pay 
your  debts  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  and 
leave  you  all  when  she  died — but  for  me  ! — 
but  for  me  !  Shall  I  tell  you,  Guy,  how  I 
did  it  ?  ” 

“  If  you  please.” 

“  By  means  of  the  girl  whose  cause  you 
have  come  here  to  plead — by  means  of  Alice 
Warren.  Your  gambling,  your  drinking, 
your  mad  extravagance  in  every  way,  she 
was  prepared  to  forgive  and  condone,  but 
not  the  luring  from  home,  under  pretence  of 
marriage,  and  ruin  of  a  young  and  virtuous 
girl,  whose  father  all  his  life  had  loved  and 
served  you  and  yours  !  I  went  to  her  two 
weeks  ago,  my  brilliant,  careless  Guy,  and  I 
told  her  this.  I  made  her  believe  this,  the 
only  thing  that  could  have  ruined  you  ;  and 
that  night  she  tore  up  the  will  that  left  you 
all — you  hear — all  ! — and  made  me  her  heir  !” 

He  paused.  Satan  himself,  triumphing 
over  a  lost  soul,  could  not  have  looked  more 
diabolically  exultant.  For  Guy,  he  listened,  j 
his  elbow  on  the  marble  mantel,  his  calm, 
pale  face  unmoved,  his  eyes  fixed  steadfastly 
on  his  only  brother’s  face. 

“  You  did  this.”  he  said,  slowly.  “  I 
know  you  always  hated  me,  but  I  did  not — 
no,  I  did  not  think,  base  as  I  know  you  to 
be,  that  you  were  capable  of  this.  Frank,” 
with  a  sudden,  change  of  tone,  “  will  you 
tell  me  why  you  have  hated  me?  I  have 
been  a  worthless  fellow,  but  I  never  injured 
you.” 

“  Did  you  not  ?”  Lord  Montalien  ground 
out,  with  a  deep  oath.  “  Why,  curse  you,  I 
believe  I  have  hated  you  from  your  cradle  ! 
You  were  the  Isaac,  I  the  Ishmael  ;  you  the 
petted,  the  caressed,  the  admired — I  the  un-  J 
licked  cub,  the  unloved  son  of  an  unloved 
mother  !  I  have  hated  you  for  that  beauty  1 
which  women  have  so  admired,  for  the  ta¬ 
lents  and  accomplishments  that  have  rendered 
you  a  favourite  with  men  ;  and  I  swore  to 
have  revenge — and  I  have  had  it.  Your 
brilliant  life  is  over  ;  you  are  a  beggar  ;  you 
go  forth  to  exile  and  outlawry  and  disgrace  1 
— to  starve  or  work  in  a  foreign  land  !  And 
the  title,  and  the  wealth,  and  the  good  re¬ 
pute  are  mine  !  Has  more  got  to  be  said?  | 
I  will  marry  Paulina  Lisle  before  the  next 
London  season,  and  Alice  Warren  may  go,  J 
as  you  have  gone,  to  perdition.  Mr.  Guy  ! 


Earlscourt,  permit  me  to  wish  you  good 
night  !  ” 

He  rang  the  bell. 

“Show  Mr.  Earlscourt  to  the  door,”  he 
said  to  the  servant,  “  and  admit  him  here 
no  more  !  ” 

He  could  not  forbear  this  last  insult. 
With  one  look — a  look  not  soon  to  be  forgot¬ 
ten — Guy  went  forth,  never  to  cross  that 
threshold  again. 

“  And  now  for  Berkeley  Square  and  Pau¬ 
lina  !  ”  exclaimed  Lord  Montalien,  taking  up 
his  great-coat.  “We  will  see  what  frame 
of  mind  that  obstinate  little  beauty  is  in  to¬ 
night  !” 

But  he  was  not  to  go  yet.  The  door 
opened  once  more,  and  the  groom  of  the 
chambers  appeared  with  a  disturbed  counte¬ 
nance. 

“  My  lord,  there  is  a  young  person  who 
says  she  must  see  vou.  I  have  remonstra¬ 
ted—” 

He  stopped  aghast.  The  young  person 
had  had  the  audacity  to  follow  him,  and 
stood  now  upon  the  threshold.  It  was 
Alice  ! 

“That  will  do,  Robinson  ;  I  will  see  this 
woman  !  Go  !” 

The  groom  of  the  chambers  vanished, 
closing  the  door  after  him,  and  dropping  the 
heavy  curtain  of  crimson  cloth  that  effectu¬ 
ally  shut  in  every  sound  ;  and  Alice,  wan  as 
a  spirit,  covered  with  snow,  with  wild  eyes 
and  ghastly  face,  stood  before  Lord  Monta¬ 
lien  in  all  his  splendour.  His  face  was  lite¬ 
rally  black  with  rage.  He  hated  her,  he 
loathed  her,  he  had  forbidden  her  in  the 
most  emphatic  manner  ever  to  write  to  him 
or  intrude  upon  him,  and  she  had  had  the 
audacity  to  force  her  way  here  ! 

“How  dare  you?”  he  said  under 
his  breath,  as  he  always  spoke  when 
his  passion  was  greatest — “how  dare  you 
come  here  ?  ” 

She  was  trembling  with  cold.  She  was 
miserably  clad  and  fatigued,  but  he  offered 
her  no  chair,  did  not  bid  her  approach  the 
fire.  She  remained  standing  near  the  door, 
her  face,  awfully  corpse-like,  turned  upon 
him.  “Why  have  ytfu  come  here?”  he 
thundered.  “  Speak  at  once — why  have  you 
dared  to  come  here  ?  ” 

“  I  have  come  for  justice,  Lord  Montalien. 

I  am  your  wife,  and  you  leave  me  to  starve  ! 

I  am  your  wife,  and  an  outcast  from  home 
and  friends  !  Frank  !  Frank  !  ” — her  voice 
rising  to  a  shrill  cry — “  I  have  not  seen  you 
for  six  weeks — I  had  to  come  here — I  should 
have  gone  mad  or  died  if  I  had  not  come.” 

“  It  is  a  pity  you  did  not !  ’  he  bratally 
answered.  “  Go  mad  and  die — the  sooner 
the  better  ;  but  don’t  come  tormenting  me 
with  the  sight  of  your  miserable  white  face.  ” 
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She  clasped  both  hands  over  her  heart  and 
staggered  as  though  he  had  given  her  a  blow ; 
her  lips  moved,  but  no  sound  came  forth. 

“  What  do  you  mean  by  coming  here  for 
justice,  as  you  call  it  ?  ”  he  went  on.  “  Jus¬ 
tice  means  money,  I  suppose.  Well,  here 
are  ten  guineas — take  them  and  pay  your 
bill,  and  begone  !  ” 

She  rallied  again  ;  after  an  effort  or  two 
words  came  from  her  ashen  lips  : 

“  I  came  for  justice,  and  I  must  have  it — 
I  am  your  wife — your  lawful,  wedded  wife — 
why,  then,  are  you  trying  to  marry  Paulina 
Lisle?” 

He  strode  a  step  towards  her,  then 
stopped. 

“  Who  has  told  you  this  ?  ”  he  cried  with 
suppressed  fury. 

“  Mr.  Stedman.  I  met  him  to-day — he 
told  me  you  were  engaged  to  marry  Paulina 
Lisle,  and  would  marry  her.  Frank,  it  must 
not,  shall  not  be  !  I  can  bear  a  great  deal, 
but  not  that.  1  love  Paulina  ;  she  shall 
never  be  ruined  as  I  have  been.  You  shall 
own  me  before  the  world  as  what  I  am — 
your  lawful  wife,  or  I  will  go  to  her  and  tell 
her  all.” 

There  was  in  her  face,  in  her  eyes  in  her 
tone,  a  firmness,  a  resolution  he  had  never 
seen  there  before.  The  crushed  worm  had 
turned  ;  he  knew  she  meant  what  she  had 
said. 

“  You  will  do  this  ?  ”  he  exclaimed, 
hoarsely. 

“I  swear  I  will!  My  heart  is  broken, 
my  life  ruined — that  is  past  hope — you 
hate  me,  and  wish  to  cast  me  off.  But  she 
shall  be  saved — my  good  name  shall  be 
saved.  Unless  before  this  year  ends  you 
promise  to  proclaim  me  as  your  wife,  I  will 
go  to  Paulina  Lisle  and  tell  her  all.  ” 

“  Then  go  !  ”  he  burst  forth  in  his  fury  ; 
“go — weak,  drivelling,  miserable  fool !  My 
wife  !  Why,  you  idiot,  you  have  never  been 
that  for  one  hour,  for  one  second.  The  man 
who  married  us  was  no  clergyman,  but  a 
worthless,  drunken  vagrant,  who  entered 
into  the  plot  with  Stedman  and  me.  My 
wife  !  Faugh  !  I  was  mad  enough,  but  never 
mad  enough  to  do  that  !  Now  you  know 
the  truth  at  last — no  more  my  wife  than  any 
street  walker  in  London.  Go  to  your  friend, 
Mr.  Stedman,  and  he  will  endorse  my  words.  ” 

There  was  a  chair  near  her — she  grasped 
it  to  keep  her  from  falling,  and  in  the  height 
of  his  mad  fury  he  had  to  shift  away  from 
the  gaze  of  the  large,  horror-struck  eyes. 

“Not  his  wife  !”  she  whispered;  “not 
his  wife  !  ” 

“Not  my  wife,  I  swear  it  !  I  did  not 
mean  to  tell  you  until  I  had  got  you  quietly 
out  of  the  country,  but  as  well  now  as  later. 


And  mark  you — if  you  go  near  Paulina  Lisle 
— I  will  kill  you  !” 

The  last  words  came  hissing  through  his 
set  teeth. 

“  Not  his  wife  !”  she  repeated  once  more, 
in  a  sort  of  whisper  ;  “  not  his  wife  !” 

She  turned  blindly  toward  the  door,  grop¬ 
ing  like  one  in  the  dark.  He  lifted  the 
curtain,  and  opened  it  for  her. 

“  Get  a  cab,  and  go  home,”  he  said.  “  I 
will  call  upon  you  in  a  day  or  two,  and  see 
what  can  be  done.  I  will  provide  for  you  ; 
have  no  fear  for  that.  Here  is  the  money — 
go  back  quietly  and  wait  till  I  come.  ” 

She  did  not  seem  to  hear  or  heed  him. 
She  never  noticed  the  money  he  offered.  She 
went  forward  in  the  same  blind  way,  the 
servant  looking  at  her  curiously,  and  passed 
from  the  luxurious  wealth  and  light  of  those 
costly  rooms  to  the  bitter,  drifting  snow¬ 
storm  without. 

“  So  much  the  better,”  muttered  his  lord- 
ship  ;  “if  she  perish  in  the  storm  it  will  save 
me  a  world  of  trouble.  Half-past  nine  ! 
The  devil’s  in  it,  if  I  cannot  go  to  Paulina 
now  !  ” 

The  devil  was  in  it — he  was  apt  to  be, 
horns  and  hoofs  and  all,  in  the  same  room 
with  Francis,  Lord  Montalien.  Before  his 
wraps  were  on,  the  door  was  flung  open  for 
the  third  time,  and  Mr.  Stedman  announced. 

“Didn’t  expect  to  see  me,  old  boy  !  ”  his 
visitor  said,  swaggering  in  with  easy  famili¬ 
arity.  “Going  out,  too,  to  call  upon 
the  lovely  Paulina,  no  doubt.  Well,  I  won’t 
detain  you  many  minutes.  So  let  us  sit 
down  and  be  comfortable.  What  a  cosy 
crib  you  have  here,  Frank,  and  what  a  lucky 
fellow  you  are  !  All  Miss  Earlscourt’s 
money  left  to  you,  instead  of  that  unfortu¬ 
nate  beggar  Guy.  And  now  the  rich  Miss 
Lisle  is  going  to  marry  you,  they  say.  Tt’s 
better  to  be  born  lucky  than  rich,  but  when 
a  man’s  both  lucky  and  rich,  what  an  envi¬ 
able  mortal  he  is  !  Ah  !  the  world’s  a  see¬ 
saw,  and  some  of  us  go  up  and  some  of  ns  go 
down  !  How  comfortable  the  coal-fire  is  such 
a  night — the  very  dickens  of  a  night,  I  can 
tell  you.  By-the-by,  who  do  you  think  I 
met  out  there  just  now  in  the  storm  ?'’ 

He  looked  cunningly  at  Lord  Montalien, 
but  Lord  Montalien  did  not  speak.  His  face 
was  set  in  an  angry  frown. 

“  That  poor,  little,  unfortunate  Alice  of 
yours.  I  put  her  in  a  cab— she  didn’t  seem 
to  know  where  she  was  going,  and  paid  the 
driver  to  take  her  home.  I  believe,  in  my 
soul,  she  would  have  perished  before  morn¬ 
ing.  ”  * 

“  I  wish  to  Heaven  she  had  and  you  with 
her,”  burst  out  the  badtrered  peer.  “What 
the  deuce  brings  you  here,  Stedman  !  Don’t 
you  see  I’m  going  out  ?” 
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“Now,  that  is  inhospitable,”  murmured 
Mr.  Stedman,  reproachfully  ;  “and  to  such  j 
a  friend  as  I  have  been  to  you,  too.  Didn’t 
you  tell  me  I  had  a  claim  upon  your  grati¬ 
tude  you  would  never  forget  when  I  chose  to 
call  upon  you  ?  The  time  has  come.  I  leave 
England  in  three  days,  to  seek  my  fortune  | 
in  Australia  ;  and  I  have  called  upon  you  to¬ 
night,  Lord  Montalien,  for  a  cheque  for  three 
thousand  pounds,” 

Lord  Montalien  laughed  scornfully. 

“Three  thousand  demons,  perhaps  !”  he 
said. 

“  No,  my  lord,  one  of  them  Ifindquite| 
enough  to  deal  with  at  once.  I  want  three 
thousand  pounds,  and  1  mean  to  have  it  be¬ 
fore  I  quit  this  room  !” 

“  You  are  mad  or  drunk — -which  ?” 

“Neither,  most  noble  lord.  Your  secret  is 
worth  the  money.” 

“  What  secret  ?”  with  a  scornful  stare. 

“  That  Alice  Warren,  the  bailiff’s  daugh¬ 
ter,  is  your  lawful,  wedded  wife  !” 

“  What  r 

Mr.  Stedman  looked  up  at  him  with  an  ex¬ 
ultant  smile  of  power. 

“§That  Alice  Warren,  whom  ten  minutes 
ago  you  turned  from  your  door  to  perish  in 
the  snow,  is  your  lawful,  wedded  wife,  as  fast 
as  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury’s  license  and 
a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  can 
make  her  !  That  is  your  secret,  my  lord  ! 
You  thought  I  would  be  your  cat’s-paw — run 
my  head  in  a  noose  to  oblige  you — do  your 
dirty  work,  and  take  a  ‘Thank  you  ’  for  my 
pains.  That  was  your  mistake.  You  are  as 
tightly  married  to  Alice  Warren  as  though 
the  ceremony  had  been  performed  under  the  I 
roof  of  St.  George’s,  HanoveV  Square.  You 
can  prove  my  words  if  you  like,  easily 
enough — Alice  Warren  is  Lady  Montalien.  ” 

The  two  men  looked  at  each  other,  and 
Lord  Montalien  knew  he  spoke  the  truth.  In 
the  wax-light  his  face  was  deadly  pale. 

“  Stedman,”  he  said,  “  why  have  you  done 
this  ?” 

“  To  wipe  out  an  old  debt  of  six  years’ 
standing,  my  lord.  You  know  to  what  I  re¬ 
fer — to  Fanny  Dashon.  You  thought  I  had 
forgotten,  didn’t  you  ’—that  was  your  little 
mistake.  The  debt  was  cleanly  wiped  out 
on  the  night  you  married  the  bailiff’s  daugh¬ 
ter.  Now  will  you  give  me  your  cheque  for 
three  thousand  pounds  or  not?” 

“  And  if  I  do  not  ?” 

“  If  not  I  will  go  straight  from  this  room 
to  Paulina  Lisle,  and  tell  her  the  whole 
story.  To  obtain  information  of  her  friend 
she  will  give  me  at  least  one  thousand,  and 
my  revenge  will  be  worth  the  other  two.  I 
think,  of  the  two  courses,  I  really  should  pre¬ 
fer  it.” 

“Lord  Montalien,  without  a  word,  opened 


his  cheque-book, and  wrote  an  order  for  three 
thousand  pounds. 

“  What  surety  have  I,”  he  said,  “  thai 
you  will  not  still  go  to  Miss  Lisle  when  I 
have  given  you  this  ?” 

“  My  promise,  my  lord,  which  I  will  keep. 
Give  me  the  cheque, and  I  swear  to  leave  Eng¬ 
land,  and  keep  your  secret  inviolate  to  the 
end  of  my  life.  ” 

Without  a  word  his  lordship  passed  him 
the  slip  of  paper.  Mr.  Stedman  folded  it  up 
with  a  satisfied  smile. 

“  Thanks,  my  lord,  and  farewell.  I  will 
detain  you  no  longer.” 

He  took  his  hat  and  approached  the  door 
Then  he  turned  round  for  a  second,  and  look 
ed  at  Lord  Montalien  standing  like  a 
statue. 

“  My  lord,”  he  said,  “  it  wasn’t  her  fault. 
Don’t  be  too  hard  on  her  when  I,  am  gone.  ” 

“  Good-night,  Mr.  Stedman,”  his  lordship 
answered,  icily,  “  I  know  what  I  owe  her, 
and  how  to  deal  with  her.” 

And  then  he  was  alone.  Alone  ?  No  ! 
Unseen  tempters,  dark  spirits,  filled  the 
room.  He  threw  off  his  overcoat,  and 
walked  up  and  down.  Hour  after  hour 
struck — it  was  long  past  midnight,  and  still 
he  never  paused  in  that  ceaseless  walk.  Hour 
after  hour  wore  by — morning  dawned,  white 
and  cold,  over  London— firelight  and  wax- 
light  had  flickered  and  died  away. 

And  with  the  morning,  Lord  Montalien 
knew  how  he  meant  to  deal  with  Alice. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

“  Camilla’s  husband.” 

Sir  Yane  Charteris  and  his  family  had  been 
back  two  days  in  the  house  on  Berkeley 
Square.  The  Christmas  festivities  at  Mon¬ 
talien  had  been  postponed  indefinitely,  all 
through  the  headstrong  disobedience  of  that 
wilful  girl,  Paulina  Lisle. 

“  I  will  never  go  to  Montalien  Priory  of  my 
own  will,”  she  said;  “  and  if  you  take  me  by 
force,  I  will  run  away  and  seek  refuge  with 
Duke  Mason,  an  hour  after  we  get  there.” 

“  Her  devilish  determination  I  never  saw 
equalled  in  old  or  young  !”  Sir  Vane  said  to 
the  last  day  of  his  life. 

And  indeed  there  was  truth  in  the  forcible 
remark.  She  had  kept  her  rooms,  to  the 
surprise  of  everybody,  for  a  fortnight  at 
Brighton — having  her  meals  sent  up  to  her, 
not  seeing  a  soul  but  her  maid  Jane.  The 
weather  had  been  dismal  throughout, 
and  with  plenty  of  new  books  and  new  mu¬ 
sic,  Paulina  could  not  feel  very  lonely.  The 
Brighton  world  began  at  last  to  ask  so  many 
questions  about  its  bright  favourite,  that  at 
length  Sir  Vane  sent  up  his  own  man,  with  a 
polite  request  that  Miss  Lisle  would  join 
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them  that  day  at  dinner.  Miss  Lisle’s 
prompt  answer  was  characteristic  : 

“Tell  Sir  Vane  Charteris,  Brownson,  with 
my  compliments,  that  I  have  stayed  a  pri¬ 
soner  here  for  two  weeks  to  please  him — I 
shall  now  stay  two  more  to  please  myself  !” 

With  which  the  door  closed  emphatically 
in  Brownson’s  bewildered  face.  And  Miss 
Lisle  would  have  been  as  good  as  her  word 
had  not  the  baronet  whisked  his  whole  fami¬ 
ly  back  to  town. 

London  was  deserted  now  by  their  world, 
but  Mrs.  Atcherly,  Paulina’s  friend,  had  a 
country-seat  at  Twickenham,  and  on  the 
22nd  of  December  was  to- 'give  a  grand  ball, 
to  be  preceded  by  private  theatricals  ;  and 
to  those  threatricals  and  to  this  ball  Paulina 
had  promised  faithfully  to  go. 

But  Sir  Vane  ruled  it  otherwise. 

“  If  Mrs.  Atcherly  should  happen  to  call,” 
he  said  to  his  sister,  “  tell  her  Paulina  is  in¬ 
disposed,  and  unable  to  attend.  If  she 
thought  she  was  to  be  taken  to  ‘The  Firs,’ 
she  would  throw  herself  upon  the  Atcherlys’ 
protection,  as  soon  as  not,  and  the  old  col¬ 
onel  is  a  very  Don  Quixote  about  women.” 

Mrs.  Atcherly  did  call  on  the  twenty-first, 
and  was  told,  in  Mrs.  Galbraith’s  smoothest 
way,  poor  Paulina  would  not  be  able  to  at¬ 
tend — the  child  had  been  indisposed  since  a 
fortnight  before  they  left  Brighton. 

Was  the  list  of  Miss  Lisle’s  enormities 
never  to  be  filled  ?  The  drawing-room  door 
opened  as  Mrs.  Galbraith  spoke,  and  the 
young  lady  herself  walked  in,  her  cheeks 
glowing.,  her  eyes  sparkling,  and  the  imper¬ 
sonation  of  excellent  health  and  spirits. 

“Not  so  indisposed,  Mrs.  Galbraith,  that 
she  cannot  greet  an  old  friend.  And,  dear 
Mrs.  Atcherly,  I  will  go  to  Twickenham  to¬ 
morrow  night  if  I  have  to  walk  there  !” 

“  I  am  so  glad.  Remember,  Mrs.  Gal¬ 
braith,”  rising  to  go,  “we  shall  assuredly 
expect  you  and  Miss  Lisle.” 

Mrs.  Galbraith  turned  passionately  to 
Miss  Lisle  the  instant  her  visitor  had  quitted 
the  house. 

Miss  Lisle  lifted  one  hand,  with  a  haugh¬ 
ty  gesture,  that  stilled  the  rising  tempest. 

“Mrs.  Galbraith,  ”  she  said,  in  a  voice  that 
rang,  “  enough  of  this  !  I  am  no  child  to 
be  whipped  and  put  to  bed,  as  you  see  fit — 
no  poor,  timid,  spiritless  creature,  to  be  ty¬ 
rannized  over  by  you  or  your  brother  !  I 
shall  go  to  Twickenham  to-morrow  night  as 
surely  as  to-morrow  night  comes.  ” 

She  swept  out  of  the  room  superbly.  As 
she  passed  the  library — the  door  ajar- -she 
was  suddenly  checked  by  hearing  her  own 
name  from  the  hated  lips  of  Lord  Montalien. 

“  Does  Paulina  know  yet  you  are  going  to 
take  her  to  ‘  The  Firs  ’  for  the  winter  ?”  he 
asked. 


“  Not  yet.  I  tell  you,  Montalien,  the  de¬ 
termined  will  of  that  girl  is  past  belief  ! 
She  is  capable  of  anything.  She  shall 
not  know  her  destination  until  we  are  fairly 
started — Eleanor  will  fabricate  some  story 
to  satisfy  her.  Once  at  ‘  The  Firs  ’  I  have 
no  fear.  It  will  be  all  our  own  way  then — 
the  house  is  as  lonely  and  desolate  as  a  tomb; 
and  I  will  take  care  she  does  not  pass  the 
gates.  You  will  be  with  her  day  and  night 
— if  you  cannot  make  her  consent  to  marry 
you  before  spring,  why  then—’ 

“  She  Shall  consent,  by  fair  means  or  foul. 
She  shall  only  leave  ‘  The  Firs  ’  as  my  wife.” 

He  rose  as  he  spoke,  and  Paulina  flitted 
■away. 

In  her  own  room  she  sank  down  white  and 
cold.  What  horrible  plot  was  this  they 
were  concocting  against  her  ?  They  were 
going  to  imprison  her  at  ‘  The  Firs  ’  for 
months  and  months,  that  dreary  house  Mrs. 
Galbraith  ever  spoke  of  with  a  shudder. 
And  Lord  Montalien  was  to  be  her  constant 
companion,  and  by  fair  means  or  foul,  she 
was  only  to  leave  it  his  wife.  Her  heart 
grew  sick  within  her.  Her  own  will  might 
be  strong,  but  that  of  those  two  men  was 
stronger.  Imprisoned  there — friendless  — 
how  could  she  hope  to  outwit  them  ? 

“I  will  never  goto  ‘The  Firs,’  ”  she  cried, 
clenching  her  little  hands  frantically  ;  “I 
will  die  first !  ” 

What  should  she  do  ?  She  was — for  the 
first  time  in  her  brave  life — horribly  afraid. 
What  should  she  do  ?  Tell  Mrs.  Atcherly, 
and  ask  her  to  help  protect  her  ?  Sir  Vane 
was  her  guardian,  and  what  was  more  natural 
than  that  he  should  choose  to  spend  the  win¬ 
ter  with  his  family  down  at  his  place  in 
Essex.  Her  friends  could  not,  dare  not, 
help  her.  Should  she  run  away  and  earn 
her  own  living  ?  Alas  !  she  had  only  two 
or  three  shillings  in  the  wide  world,  and  a 
London  detective  would  find  and  bring  her 
back  in  two  days.  And  Sir  Vane  was 
capable  of  anything — he  might  take  out  a 
writ  of  lunacy  against  her,  and  shut  her  up 
in  a  mad-house,  as  he  had  done  his  wife. 
Oh,  what — what  should  she  do  ?  She  spent 
a  day  and  a  night,  and  another  day,  almost 
maddened  by  doubt  and  fear.  How  she 
hated  and  abhorred  these  two  men  !  By  the 
time  the  evening  of  the  twenty-second  came, 
she  had  wrought  herself  up  to  a  pitch  of  ex¬ 
citement  that  made  her  ready  for  anything. 
Yes,  anything  under  the  canopy  of  heaven  to 
escape  the  fate  that  threatened  her.  “  Some¬ 
thing  must  be  done  to-night,”  she  thought, 
as  she  dressed  herself  for  Mrs.  Atcherly’s 
ball.  She  had  not  the  least  idea  what,  but 
something  must  be  done  to  avert  her  fate. 
Never,  never,  never  would  she  go  down  to 
“  The  Firs.” 
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She  was  thinking  this  as  her  maid  dressed 
her — thinking  it  as  they  drove  rapidly 
through  the  cold,  moonlit  night — thinking  it 
as  she  entered  Mrs.  Atcherly ’s  pleasant 
rooms,  filled  with  pleasant  people.  She  was 
looking  beautiful  in  a  dress  of  silver-blue 
moire,  with  diamonds  sparkling  in  her  gold 
hair,  on  her  marble  throat  and  arms.  She 
was  pale  as  marble  herself,  but  there  was  a 
feverish  fire  in  her  eyes  that  told  of  the  unrest 
within. 

Sir  Vane,  Lord  Montalien,  even  Maud  at¬ 
tended  this  party  to  witness  the  theatricals. 
Bills  printed  on  white  satin  were  passed 
around.  The  play  was  “  Camilla’s  Husband.” 
“Camilla  ”  by  Miss  Atcherly,  and  the  young  j 
artist,  who  is  the  hero  of  the  piece,  by  Guy 
Earlscourt.  ” 

“  His  last  appearance  on  any  stage,” 
laughed  his  brother  to  Sir  Vane,  “before  he 
goes  forth  into  the  outer  darkness,  to  be 
seen  and  heard  of  no  more.  He  was  always 
a  sort  of  pet  with  those  people.  He  has  sold 
out,  you  know,  and  must  leave  England 
within  the  week,  or  the  Jews  will  be  down 
upon  him,  and  all  his  brilliancy,  and  all  his 
beauty,  will  be  wasted  sweetness  on  the 
desert  air  of  a  debtor’s  prison.” 

“How  you  do  hate  your  brother,”  Sir 
Vane  thought  ;  “  and  you  do  not  possess 
even  the  common  decency  to  conceal  it.” 

Perhaps  many  of  those  who  read  this  have 
seen  the  play  called  “Camilla’s  Husband.” 
A  young  lady,  persecuted  by  a  tyrannical 
guardian,  makes  her  escape,  and  asks  the 
first  man  she  meets  to  marry  her. 

The  first  man  is  a  strolling  artist,  who 
consents,  marries  her,  receives  a  purse  of 
gold,  is  told  he  is  never  to  see  or  seek  her 
again,  and  she  disappears.  Of  course  it 
ends,  as  it  ought  to  end,  in  the  artist  saving 
her  life,  and  eventually  winning  her  love 
and  herself. 

The  curtain  rose  and  the  play  began. 

Miss  Atcherly,  beautifully  dressed,  and 
for  an  amateur  young  actress  speaking  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  by  the  first  three  rows 
of  auditors  ?at  least,  is  received  with  ap¬ 
plause. 

Mr.  Earlscourt,  as  the  lucky  artist,  look¬ 
ing  wonderfully  handsome  in  a  suit  of  black 
velvet  and  gold — appropriate  costume  for  a 
penniless  painter— speaks  so  that  everybody 
can  hear  his  deep  tenor  tones,  and  comes 
forward  to  the  footlights,  trilling  a  song. 
Nature  had  given  him  every  requisite  for  a 
first-rate  actor ;  a  darkly  splendid  face,  a  tall, 
commanding  form,  a  deep,  rich  voice,  and  per¬ 
fectly  natural  action.  No  professional  actor 
could  have  played  better  than  he  ;  his  genius 
even  warmed  up  the  others  in  their  parts, 
and  gave  Miss  Atcherly  courage  to  find,  her 
voice.  Scores  there  remembered,  for  years 


after,  how  he  looked  that  night — the  last 
night,  as  they  thought,  for  ever  of  his  old  life. 
It  was  all  over  ;  the  crash  had  come — his 
brilliant  Bohemian  existence  wras  at  an  end 
for  ever.  Outlawry — exile — disgrace  was  his 
portion,  and  he  stood  before  them,  looking 
handsomer  than  ever,  and  acting  as  though 
he  had  not  a  care  in  the  world. 

Paulina  Lisle  sat  watching  the  progress  of 
the  play,  led  away  from  the  great  trouble  of 
her  life  in  its  interest.  How  well  he  played, 
she  thought,  how  magnificently  he  looked  ! 
How  like  “  Camilla’s”  fate  was  to  her  own  I 
Oh  !  if  she  could  but  cut  the  Gordian 
knot  of  her  difficulties  by  asking  somebody 
to  marry  her,  too  !  The  hour  that  made  her 
a  wife,  made  her  a  free  woman,  out  of  the 
power  of  Sir  Vane  and  Lord  Montalien,  and 
her  fortune  her  own  !  She  did  not  want  to 
be  married — she  was  not  a  whit  in  love  with 
any  man  alive,  but  if  she  could  find  a  man 
who  would  consent  to  leave  her,  in  her  wed¬ 
ding  hour,  as  this  artist  left  Camilla — why 
then.  But  where  was  she  to  find  such  a 
man  ?  There  were  half-a-dozeu  men  in  that 
very  room  who  would  be  only  too  glad  to 
end  her  difficulties  for  her  by  marrying  her, 
but  not  one  of  those  selfish  creatures,  she 
knew,  would  resign  her  for  ever  in  the  hour 
that  made  her  his  wife.  It  was  only  on  the 
stage  such  noble-minded  bridegrooms  were  to 
be  found.  No,  that  way  there  was  no  hope. 
And  yet,  if  it  had  been  possible,  what  a 
triumph  it  would  be  over  the  men  she  hated  ! 

It  was  the  last  scene  of  the  last  act. 
“  Camilla”  is  hopelessly  in  love  with  her 
artist,  and  that  moment  is  drawing  near 
when  she  shall  fling  herself  into  his  arms  and 
declare  that  “  Happy  am  I,  since  you  are 
Camilla’s  husband.  ” 

Guy  was  playing  superbly  ;  and  when,  in 
the  last  moment,  he  opens  his  arms,  and  his 
wife  falls  into  them,  the  whole  house  burst 
torth  into  a  tumult  of  applause,  in  the  midst 
of  which  the  curtain  fell,  and  the  play  was 
over. 

“  How  well  he  acted,”  a  voice  near  Pau¬ 
lina  said,  as  a  young  officer  of  the  Guards 
rose  with  a  military  friend,  “for  a  man  ir¬ 
retrievably  ruined.  His  debts  are  enoi-mous; 
and  his  old  aunt  has  died,  and  left  all  to  that 
cacl  of  an  elder  brother.  r^hat  a  pity  the 
clays  of  Faust  and  Mephistopheles  are  over  ! 
Guy  Earlscourt  would  sell  his  soul  to  the 
Evil  One,  I  verily  believe,  without  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  hesitation,  for  twenty  thousand 
pounds.  He  must  leave  England  in  a  day 
or  two,  and  for  ever.” 

The  speaker  passed  on ;  but  his  light 
spoken  words  had  been  heard  and  heeded. 
In  that  instant,  as  she  listened,  it  all  flashed 
upon  Paulina  like  a  lightning  gleam.  Guy 
Earlscourt  was  the  man — the  man  to  marry. 
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and  save  her.  The  man  to  take  half  her  for¬ 
tune  and  leave  her  for  ever. 

Are  there  not  moments  in  our  lives  when 
the  sanest  of  us  are  mad  for  the  time  ?  It 
was  ©ne  of  those  moments  with  Paulina. 
She  must  have  been  mad,  her  brain  was  half- 
dazed  with  thinking,  her  danger  was  so  great 
and  so  imminent,  and  witnessing  his  play 
had  wrought  her  up  to  the  last  pitch  of  ex¬ 
citement.  Think  of  this  when  you  condemn 
her— are  horrified  at  her  ! 

She  never  excused  herself,  in  after  days, 
when  the  frenzy  of  this  time  had  passed — she 
never  looked  back  to  this  night  without  turn¬ 
ing  sick  at  heart  with  shame  and  horror  of 
herself. 

She  leaned  against  a  slender  pilaster  ;  the 
room,  the  lights,  the  faces  swimming  before 
her.  Her  eyes  were  fixed  with  the  intensity 
of  insanity  upon  the  face  of  Guy  Earlscourt, 
surrounded  by  all  the  women  in  the  rooms, 
receiving  their  compliments  and  congratula¬ 
tions,  with  his  usual  negligent,  courtly 
grace.  All  her  liking,  all  her  friendship  for 
him,  all  her  pity,  vanished.  He  was  hardly 
a  mau,  only  the  instrument,  the  automaton, 
who  was  to  save  her  for  a  certain  stipulated 
price. 

He  turned  laughingly  away  at  last 
from  his  admirers,  and  saw  her. 
How  strangely,  how  wildly  she  looked !  The 
deadly  pallor  of  her  face,  the  burning  bright¬ 
ness  of  her  eyes,  what  did  it  mean — was  she 
ill  ?  He  approached — the  spell  of  those  fe¬ 
vered  eyes  drawing  him  to  her. 

“  ^  hat  is  it  ?”  he  asked. 

She  caught  his  arm. 

“  I  want  you,”  she  said,  iu  a  breathless 
sort  of  way.  “  Take  me  out  of  this  room.” 

Wondering,  amazed,  curious,  he  drew  her 
hand  within  his  arm,  and  led  her  through 
several  rooms  to  a  sort  of  small,  half-lit  bou¬ 
doir.  He  was  the  friend  of  the  house,  and 
he  knew  it  well,  A  clouded  light,  like  moon¬ 
light,  filled  this  small  room,  flowers  made 
the  air  heavy  with  perfume.  He  dropped  a 
velvet  curtain  over  the  doorway,  and  turned 
to  her. 

“Now?”  he  said.  Something  uncommon 
was  coming,  he  knew  not  what 

She  looked  at  him  :  the  burning  light  iu 
her  eyes  almost  frightened  him.  Was  she  in 
the  first  stage  of  a  brain  fever  ? 

“  You  are  going  to  leave  England?”  she 
asked  abrutply. 

“  I  am.” 

“  When  ?” 

“  In  three  days.” 

,  “  For  where  V” 

“  The  new  world.  I  am  going  to  seek  my 
fortune  in  America.” 

“You  will  never  return  to  England — 
never,  never  ?” 


“  Never,  in  all  probability.” 

“  Then  what  can  it  matter  to  you  I  It  will 
make  your  fate  no  worse,  and  it  will  save 
me.  \  ou  shall  have  half  my  fortune  — do  you 
hear  ? — forty  thousand  pounds — if  you  will 
swear  to  keep  the  secret,  and  never  to  come 
back,  never  to  come  near  me,  never  let  the 
world  know  I  married  you.” 

The  words  burst  from  her  wildly — incohe- 
ently. 

He  looked  at  her  in  blauEamaze.  Was 
Miss  Lisle  going  mad  ? 

“  Oh,  you  don’t  understand,”  she  cried. 
“  I  am  like  the  woman  in  that  play — I  am 
not  mad,  though  they  will  drive  me  so  in 
the  end.  I  tell  you  they  are  going  to  make 
me  marry  Lord  Montalien,  and  I  hate  him  ! 
I  hate  him  !  I  will  kill  myself  first  !” 

A  light  began  to  dawn  upon  Guy.  By 
some  subtle  instinct  he  understood  her  at 
once. 

“  They — meaning  Sir  Yane  Charteris  and 
Mrs.  Galbraith,  I  suppose — are  going  to 
make  you  marry  Lord  Montalien  ?” 

“Yes.  You  know  ‘The  Firs’ — that  de¬ 
solate,  abandoned  old  manor-house  on  the 
Essex  coast  ?  They  are  going  to  im Drison 
me  there  until  I  consent.  They  will  do  with 
me  as  was  done  withony  mother — compel  me 
to  marry  a  man  I  abhor.  And  there  is  only 
one  way  of  escape.  ” 

“  And  that  is  to  marry  some  one  else.” 

He  was  entering  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing 
now.  Mad  escapades  of  all  sorts  had  been 
the  delight  of  his  life.  What  could  be  bet¬ 
ter  than  to  finish  his  career  in  England  by 
the  maddest  escapade  of  all  ?  He  understood 
her  as  few  men  would  have  done,  and  pitied 
her  intensely  in  this  hour  of  her  despera¬ 
tion. 

“  Miss  Lisle,”  he  said,  “  will  you  marry 
me  ?” 

He  had  spoken  the  words  for  her  !  She 
gave  a  sort  of  gasp  of  intense  relief. 

“  I  will — if  you  consent  to  my  condi¬ 
tions.” 

“  What  are  they  ?” 

“  That  you  accept  half  my  fortune,  and  in 
the  moment  of  our  marriage  leave  me  for 
ever. 

“The  first  is  easy  enough  ;  the  second — 
well,  not  so  pleasant.  Still,  to  oblige  a  lady 
in  distress — ” 

There  was  a  small  Bible, bound  in  gold  and 
pearl,  on  the  table  She  snatched  it  up,  and 
held  it  open  to  him. 

“  Swear,”  she  cried  ;  “  swear,  by  all  you 
hold  sacred,  never  to  molest  me,  never  to 
claim  any  right  as  my  husband,  never,  come 
what  may,  to  betray  my  secret,  to  leave  me 
at  the  chu-ch  door.  Swear!” 

He  took  the  book  without  a  moment’s 
hesitation,  and  touched  it  with  his  lips. 
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“  I  swear  !”  he  said. 

She  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief.  The 
cold  dew  was  standing  in  great  drops  on  her 
white  face.  She  sank  down  in  a  chair  and 
hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  with  a  dry,  chok¬ 
ing  sob.  The  young  man  stood  and  looked 
at  her  with  a  feeling  of  intense  pity. 

“  Poor  child  !”  he  said  softly  ;  “it  is  hard 
on  you.  And  now — when  is  it  to  be  ?” 

“  They  mean  to  start  for  ‘  The  Firs  ’  by 
the  earliest  train  on  Christmas  eve.  Once 
there,  all  is  lost.  ” 

“  Then  we  must  be  beforehand  with  them. 
Gad !  what  a  triumph  it  will  be  over 
Frank  !”  He  laughed  as  he  spoke — ruined 
and  exiled,  Guy  Earlscourt  could  still  Hugh. 
“  Let  us  see.  Will  you  be  married  in  a 
church  in  this  city,  Miss  Lisle,  at  day-dawn, 
Christmas  eve  ?” 

“  Not  in  a  church  !  such  a  marriage  in  a 
church  would  seem  a  mockery — a  sacrilege 
— anywhere  else.” 

“  Then,  by  Jove  !  I  have  it  !  What  do 
you  say  to  a  marriage  before  a  registrar  ? 
You  walk  into  an  office,  very  much  like  any 
other  office,  and  you  see  an  official,  very 
much  like  any  other  official,  and  a  few  words 
are  said,  a  little  signing,  and  countersigning, 
and  the  thing  is  over.  A  marriage  before  a 
registrar  between  the  hours  of  eight  and 
twelve  in  the  forenoon,  with  open  doors,  in 
the  presence  of  two  witnesses,  etc.,  etc. 
Nothing  can  be  more  simple,  and  you  will 
leave  the  office  as  legally  married  in  the  eye 
of  the  law  (what  you  want,  I  take  it)  as 
though  a  dean  and  chapter  had  done  the 
business.  There  will  have  to  be  a  little  fib¬ 
bing  about  your  age  ;  I  will  arrange  that. 
Wilkthat  suit  you  ?” 

“  Perfectly.  My  maid  will  accompany 
me,  and  I  will  go  directly  home  when  the 
ceremony  is  over,  and  tell  them  tirere  that  I 
am  out  of  their  power  at  last.  If  you  will 
call  at  the  house,  a  couple  of  hours  later,  Sir 
Vane  shall  pay  over  to  you  the  sum  I  have 
promised.” 

He  smiled  slightly. 

“  I  shall  call.  Miss  Lisle.  And  now  as  to 
the  hour.  We  must  be  very  early,  in  order 
to  be  beforehand  with  them.  Say  between 
eight  and  nine  ?  Can  you  be  ready  so 
early  ?” 

“  I  could  be  ready  at  midnight  to  save  my¬ 
self  from  your  brother  !  At  eight  o’clock,  I 
and  my  maid  will  steal  from  the  house,  and 
meet  you  wherever  you  say.” 

“  My  cab  shall  be  in  waiting  at  the  corner. 
The  coachman  will  do  for  the  other  witness. 
Is  your  maid  to  be  trusted  ?” 

“  I  think  so  when — well  paid.” 

“  And  you  will  not  change  your  mind — 
you  will  not  fail  ?” 

He  would  not  have  had  her  fail  for  worlds 


now.  The  romance,  the  piquancy  of  the  ad¬ 
venture,  fired  his  imagination.  Of  the  fu¬ 
ture,  in  that  hour,  he  never  thought ;  just  at 
present  it  looked  a  capital  practical  joke. 

“  Am  I  likely  to  fail?”  she  cried,  bitterly. 
“Mr.  Earlscourt,”  turning  to  him  with 
sudden  passion,  “  I  wonder  what  you 
think  of  me  !” 

“  I  understand  you  !”he  answered  respect¬ 
fully.  “  Desperate  cases  require  desperate 
remedies.  Against  two  such  men  as  Lord 
Montalien  and  Sir  Vane  Charter  s  you  stand 
no  chance.  Your  marriage  with  me  will 
save  you  at  least  from  a  marriage  with  him, 
and  you  may  trust  me  to  keep  my  oath.” 

She  turned  from  him  in  a  tumult  of  con¬ 
tending  emotion,  among  which  drawing  back 
had  no  part,  and  almost  ran  against  Mrs. 
Galbraith,  entering  the  room  in  search  of  her. 

That  lady’s  angry  eyes  looked  from  one  to 
the  other.  Was  this  a  love-scene  she  had 
disturbed  ? 

“  Have  you  no  regard  for  your  good 
name,  Paulina,”  she  demanded,  drawing  her 
away,  “that  you  hold  private  interviews 
witnthat  most  disreputable  young  man  ?  I 
think  it  is  time  we  were  going  home.” 

Paulina  laughed — a  wild,  reckless  laugh. 

“  I  think  so  too,  Mrs.  Galbraith.  I  want 
to  go  home.” 

Mrs.  Galbraith  gazed  at  her  in  real  alarm. 
She  looked  anything  but  sane  or  safe  at  that 
moment.  , 

“You  shall  go  home,  Paulina,”  she  an¬ 
swered,  soothingly.  “  Sit  here  while  I  go 
in  search  of  my  brother.” 

Two  hours  later,  Paulina  Lisle  was  safely 
back  in  the  quiet  of  her  own  room,  standing 
pledged  to  become  the  wife  of  Guy  Earls¬ 
court  on  the  morning  of  Christmas  eve,  by 
the  maddest  marriage  ever  woman  contracted. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

ON  CHRfSTMAS  EVE. 

Over  the  fire,  in  her  dingy  lodgings,  on  the 
night  preceding  Christmas  eve,  a  bloodless, 
attenuated  shadow  of  a  miserable  woman 
crouched.  It  was  Alice,  but  Alice  so  chang¬ 
ed  that  her  own  mother,  had  she  by  any 
chance  entered,  would  have  failed  to  recog¬ 
nize  her.  Alice,  with  every  vestige  of  beauty, 
of  youth,  of  health,  gone — as  utterly  miser¬ 
able  a  woman  as  the  dull  London  light  fell 
on. 

It  was  snowing  without,  and  was  very  cold. 
She  had  drawn  a  little  shawl  around  her,  and 
crouched  with  her  hands  outstretched  to  the 
blaze.  The  few  articles  of  summer  clothing 
she  had  brought  from  home,  in  September 
last,  were  all  she  had  yet. 

September  last  !  only  four  short  months  ! 
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Heaven  !  what  a  lifetime  !  what  an  eternity 
of  misery  it  looked  to  her  ! 

How  she  had  reached  home  that  night, 
after  she  left  St.  James  Street,  she  never 
knew.  Some  one  put  her  in  a  cab  ;  and 
when,  after  a  day  and  a  night  of  stupid, 
painless  torpor,  she  awoke  to  consciousness, 
she  found  herself  again  in  her  own  poor  room, 
and  the  landlady’s  face  looking  half-compas- 
sionately,  half-impatiently  at  her. 

“  It  was  my  luck  to  have  my  lodgers 
always  a-falling  sick  on  my  hands,  and  a-dy- 
ing  with  their  bills  unpaid,  like  that  Porter 
upstairs  ;  and  it  does  make  a  person  hard,  I 
confess,”  Mrs.  Young  afterward  owned,  with 
remorse. 

And  then  memory  and  conscience  slowly 
came  back,  and  she  recollected  all.  She  was 
not  Frank’s  wife — she  was  the  lost  creature 
they  thought  her  at  home,  and  Frank  was 
going  to  marry  Paulina.  No  ;  he  should 
never  do  that.  She  scarcely  felt  anger,  or 
sorrow,  or  even  pain  now  ;  beyond  a  certain 
point  suffering  ceases  to  be  suffering,  and  be¬ 
comes  its  own  anaesthetic.  She  had  reached 
that  point— she  was  past  hope,  past  care, 
past  help.  She  would  find  out  Paulina,  tell 
her  her  story,  save  her  from  a  like  fate,  and 
— —die. 

Some  such  thoughts  were  in  her  mind 
as  she  crouched  shivering  over  the 
tire.  The  wintry  twilight  was  fast 
filling  the  room  with  its  creeping  dark¬ 
ness,  when  the  door  suddenly  opened, 
and,  without  a  word  of  warning.  Lord  Mon- 
talien  stood  before  her. 

She  had  never  thought  to  see  him  again  in 
this  world.  She  looked  up  with  a  strange, 
low  cry. 

•  “  Frank  !  ” 

“  Yes,  Alice,  Frank  !  Frank  come  to  beg 
your  pardon  for  the  cruel,  thoughtless  words 
he  spoke  the  other  night.  Frank  come  back 
to  tell  you  he  loves  you,  and  to  ask  you  to 
forgive  him  for  what  he  said.” 

“There  is  no  need.  I  am  not  your  wife,” 
she  answered,  in  a  slow,  dull  way.  “I  had 
rather  you  had  not  come.  I  only  want  to 
see  Paulina,  and  die  in  peace.” 

“You  want  to  see  Paulina  ?  And  why  ?  ” 

“To  tell  her  all — to  save  her  from  you, 
Frank !  Poor  Polly!  She  used  to  be  so 
bright,  so  happy,  you  know,  always  laughing 
and  singing  ;  it  would  be  a  pity  to  break  her 
heart.  Mine  is  broken  ;  but  then  it  doesn’t 
so  much  matter  about  me.  ” 

Still  the  same  slow,  dull  voice — the  same 
mournful  apathy  ;  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  fire, 
her  hands  outstretched. 

“  I  shan’t  live  long,  Frank,  to  trouble 
anybody  ;  but  I  shall  live  long  enough  to  tell 
Paulina.  She  will  be  sorry  for  me,  I  think  ; 
she  used  to  be  fond  of  Alice.  They  used  to 


call  us  the  two  prettiest  girls  in  Speckhaven 
—only  think  of  that,  Frank  !  Only  think  if 
they  could  see  me  now  !  ” 

She  laughed — a  low,  faint  laugh,  that 
might  have  curdled  her  listener’s  blood.  He 
bent  down  and  looked  at  her  closely— his 
face  was  set  and  stern,  though  his  voice, 
when  he  spoke,  was  forced  into  gentleness. 
Had  her  trouble  turned  her  brain  ? 

“I  will  tell  her  I  am  not  your  wife,  and 
she  will  go  down  home  and  tell  father  and 
mother  when  I  am  dead,  and  perhaps  then 
they  will  try  and  forgive  me.  I’ve  not  been 
a  very  bad  girl — I’m  not  afraid  to  die.  It 
will  be  such  rest — such  rest  !  ” 

She  drew  a  long,  tired  sigh,  and  leaned  her 
head  on  her  hands.  Then  suddenly  she 
looked  up  in  his  face. 

“  Frank  !  ’’  she  said,  in  a  voice  of  inde¬ 
scribable  pathos,  “  why  did  you  treat  me  so  ? 
I  loved  you,  and  I  trusted  you,  and  I  thought 
I  was  your  wife  !  ” 

It  might  have  moved  a  heart  of  stone  ;  he 
had  no  heart,  even  of  stone,  to  be  moved. 

“  You  foolish  child,”  he  said,  with  a  slight 
laugh,  “  you  are  my  wife — my  only  wife — 
as  truly  as  ever  you  thought  it.  Do  you 
really  believe  the  angry  words  I  said  to  you 
the  other  night  ?  Silly  Alice  !  I  was  angry, 
I  own — I  did  not  want  you  to  come  to  my 
lodgings,  and  I  spoke  to  you  in  my  anger  as 
I  had  no  right  to  speak.  You  are  my  wife, 
and  I  myself  will  take  you  to  Miss  Lisle,  if 
you  wish  it.” 

She  rose  up,  her  breath  coming  in  quick, 
short  gasps. 

“  Frank  !  you  will  !  Oh  !  for  Heaven’s  sake 
don’t  deceive  me  now  !  I  couldn’t  bear  it  !  ” 

“  I  am  not  deceiving  you — I  am  telling 
you  the  truth.  You  are  my  wife,  and  you 
shall  leave  this  miserable  hovel,  and  at  once. 
Early  to-morrow  morning  I  will  come  for 
you,  and  I  will  take  you  first  to  Paulina,  and 
from  her  straight  down  to  Montalien.  Your 
Christmas  shall  be  a  happy  one  yet,  Alice.” 

She  took  a  step  forward,  staggered  into 
his  arms,  and  lay  there,  so  still,  so  cold,  that 
he  thought  her  fainting.  He  shrank,  too, 
from  her  clasp  with  a  shudder,  and  placed 
her  hurriedly  back  in  her  chair. 

“  Compose  yourself,  Alice,”  he  said,  look¬ 
ing  away  from  her.  “  Can  you  be  ready  as 
early  as  eight  o’clock,  or  even  before  it,  to- 
;  morrow  morning  ?  ” 

“Whenever  you  come  for  me,  Frank,  I 
|  can  be  ready.  Oh,  bless  God  !  bless  God  ! 
and  I  never  thought  to  see  you  again,  my 
darling  !  ” 

She  believed  him  implicitly.  Weakly 
credulous,  you  say!  Ah,  well,  wiser  and 
stronger-minded  women  than  this  poor  coun¬ 
try-girl  are  apt  to  be  that,  where  they  love. 

I  She  was  neither  wise  nor  strong  in  body  or 
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mind — lie  was  her  one  earthly  hope  of  salva* 
tion.  When  the  dark,  bitter  waters  are 
closing  fast  over  our  heads,  are  we  greatly  to 
be  blamed  if  we  do  grasp  at  straws  ? 

“And  now,  Alice,  as  I  am  pressed  for 
time,”  he  said,  drawing  out  his  watch,  “I 
will  leave  you.  Here  is  some  money  to  pay 
your  bill — tell  the  landlady  you  are  going 
home  to  the  country  with  your  husband,  and 
be  quite  ready  before  eight  to-morrow  morn¬ 
ing,  when  I  shall  call  for  you.” 

He  left  her  hurriedly  with  the  words.  And 
Alice,  alone,  knelt  down  and  bowed  her  face 
upon  her  hands,  and  thanked  God — who  may 
know  how  fervently,  how  gratefully  ? — for 
her  great  deliverance.  She  prayed  for  him, 
too — for  him,  that  Heaven  might  bless  and 
make  him  happy,  and  render  her  as  good  a 
wife  as  he  deserved.  Innocent  prayers,  that 
might  well  sear  and  blight  his  guilty  soul. 

And  morning  dawned — the  morning  of 
Christmas  eve.  Thousands  of  happy  people 
awoke  in  the  great  city  to  wish  each  other 
‘  ‘  Merry  Christmas,  ”  but  I  dou  bt  if  among  them 
there  was  one  happier  than  this  poor  crea¬ 
ture,  in  her  bleak  lodging,  waiting  for  the 
coming  of  her  idol.  She  paid  the  landlady, 
repeated  her  ready-made  story,  dressed  her¬ 
self  in  the  sickly  dawn,  and  stood  by  the 
window  watching.  It  was  snowing  fast — 
the  wind  blew  cold  and  shrill,  and  her  gar¬ 
ments  were  wretchedly  thin.  The  landlady 
pityingly  made  some  such  remark  to  her.  But 
Alice  only  laughed. 

“  I  shall  feel  no  cold,  Mrs.  Young;  and 
I  shall  soon  be  beyond  feeling  cold,  or  ill,  or 
lonely,  anymore.” 

She  had  uttered  a  prophecy — poor  Alice. 
As  the  hopeful  words  passed  her  lips  a  one- 
horse  vehicle  drove  up  to  the  door,  and  she 
saw7  Frank,  muffled  beyond  any  recognition 
but  her  own,  sitting  therein. 

She  gave  a  little  cry  of  delight. 

“Good-bye,  Mrs.  Young,”  she  said; 
“thank  you  for  your  kindness  when  I  was 
ill.” 

She  ran  down  stairs  aud  out  of  the  house 

• 

The  man  leaned  forward  and  helped  her 
up  beside  him.  And  then  the  whirling  wil¬ 
derness  of  snow  shut  them  from  Mrs.  I 
Young’s  sight, 

He  did  not  speak  one  word.  The  wind 
and  the  snow7  were  drivingin  their  faces,  render¬ 
ing  speech  impossible.  The  morning  light 
was  still  dull  and  pale — the  city  clocks  were  i 
only  tolling  eight  as  they  quitted  the  Strand.  ! 
He  drove  across  one  of  the  bridges,  and  out 
to  some  dismal  waste  ground  in  the  neigh-  j 
bourhood  of  Battersea,  a  remote  and  forgot-  ' 
ten  tract,  as  wild  and  lonely  and  forsaken 
as  an  African  desert.  And  here  for  the  first  : 
time  he  spoke  : — 


“  There  is  something  the  matter  with  the 
horse,”  he  said  ;  “you  must  get  out.” 

He  sprang  out  himself  and  gave  her  his 
hand  to  descend.  They  were  close  upon 
some  deserted  brick-fields,  and  he  made  a 
motion  for  her  to  follow  him. 

“  Come  out  of  the  storm,”  he  said  ;  “there 
is  a  place  of  shelter  near.” 

He  seemed  strangely  familiar  with  the 
desolate  locality.  He  led  her  to  a  sort  of 
dry  ravine,  so  hidden  away  among  rubbish 
and  the  debris  of  the  forsaken  brick¬ 
yards  as  to  render  entering  almost  an  impossi¬ 
bility.  She  shrunk  away  in  almost  nameless 
fear. 

“  Frank  !”  she  cried,  in  a  frightened  voice, 
“  I  can’t  go  into  this  hideous  place.  Oh, 
my  God,  Frank  !  what  are  you  going  to  do  ?” 

“  To  take  your  life  !” — you  fool — -you  bab¬ 
bler  !”  he  answered  in  a  horrible  voice  be¬ 
tween  his  clenched  teeth.  And  before  she 
could  utter  one  word,  one  cry,  there  came  a 
flash,  a  report,  and  Alice  fell  like  a  stone  at 
his  feet. 

There  w^as  a  pause  of  a  second.  Had 
death  been  instantaneous?  No  ;  by  a  mighty 
effort  she  half  raised  herself,  and  clasped  her 
arms  around  his  knees. 

“  Frank  !”  she  whispered,  “  Frank  !”  and 
the  old  death-like  devotion  looked  out  of 
her  glazing  eyes.  “Frank — you  have  killed 
me — and  I  loved  you  so — I — loved — you — 
so  1”  Oh,  God,  have  mercy  on  me — and  for¬ 
give—” 

She  fell  down  with  the  sentence  unfinished 
— dead. 

He  knew  she  was  dead.  He  dragged  the 
body  away  into  the  darkest  depths  of  the 
cavern,  piled  up  the  rubbish  aud  heaps  of 
waste  bricks  again.  Thousands  of  people 
might  pass  that  dreary  tract  and  never  no¬ 
tice  this  frightful  place. 

And  then  he  was  out  again  in  the  light  of 
day,  with  the  white  snow  whirling  around 
him,  and  his  horse  standing  with  bowed 
head  exactly  as  he  had  left  him. 

He  glanced  around.  No  living  soul,  far 
or  wide,  was  to  be  seen.  He  looked  at  his 
watch — a  quarter  of  nine.  He  was  to  break¬ 
fast  at  ten  at  the  house  of  Sir  Vane  Char- 
teris,  and  afterward  to  accompany  the  family 
to  Essex.  Time  enough  and  to  spare,  for  all 
that. 

He  leaped  in  and  drove  away — drove  fu¬ 
riously  until  the  noise  of  city  life  began  to 
surge  around  him  again  ;  then  he  slackened 
his  speed,  and  at  half-past  nine  was  chang¬ 
ing  his  dress  in  his  own  luxurious,  firelit 
rooms. 

He  felt  neither  sorrow,  nor  remorse,  nor 
fear.  Alice  had  been  an  obstacle  in  his  way, 
and  he  had  removed  that  obstacle.  It  was 
most  improbable  that  the  body  should  ever 
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be  found,  or  if  found,  the  deed  ever  traced 
to  him. 

He  was  free  now  to  woo  and  win,  in  his 
own  way,  the  bride  upon  whom  he  had  set 
his  heart.  There  was  more  of  relief  than 
any  other  feeling  in  his  mind  as  he  started, 
faultlessly  dressed,  for  Berkeley -square. 

“  Now  for  my  handsome,  high-spirited 
Paulina  !”  he  thought.  “  All  things  suc¬ 
ceed  with  me.  and  so  shall  this  !  In  my  vo¬ 
cabulary  there’s  no  such  word  as  *  fail  !’  ” 

CHAPTER  X. 

“  SUCH  A  MAD  MARRIAGE  NEVER  WAS  BE¬ 
FORE.  ” 

At  her  chamber- window,  very  early  in  the 
morning  oi  that  same  stormy  Christmas  eve, 
looking  out  at  the  whir  ling,  fast-falling  snow, 
stood  Paulina.  Through  the  gray,  chill 
light  her  faee  shone  marble-white,  marble- 
cold.  Her  lips  were  set  in  that  hard  line  of 
iron  resolution  they  could  wear  at  times, 
and  her  sombre  blue  eyes  looked  straight 
before  her  at  the  storm-drifts.  The  hour 
had  come  that  was  to  witness  the  crowning 
recklessness  of  her  impulsive  life.  The  same 
defiant  spirit  that  had  long  ago  made  her 
pass  a  night  alone  in  the  Haunted  Grange, 
and  go  to  the  pic-nic  in  male  attire,  spurred 
her  forward  still.  During  the  day  and  the 
night  that  were  gone,  she  had  not  once 
thought  of  hesitating,  of  turning  back.  To 
falter  irresolutely  in  any  course,  whether  for 
good  or  bad,  was  not  like  Paulina.  Come 
weal,  come  woe,  she  would  go  straight  on 
now  to  the  end. 

She  was  thinking  this  as  she  stood  there, 
her  heart  full  of  bitterness  and  anger  against 
the  two  men  who  had  driven  her  to  this  last 
desperate  step. 

Mrs.  Galbraith  had  brought  her  home 
from  Twickenham,  full  of  wonder  and  appre¬ 
hension.  What  did  that  interview  in  the 
boudoir  with  Guy  mean  ?  With  any  other 
man  it  would  havg  meant  a  proposal  of  mar¬ 
riage,  but  marriage  and  a  ruined  spendthrift 
are  not  to  be  connected  together.  During 
the  day  and  night  that  had  followed,  Paulina 
had  been  ceaselessly  watched.  There  was  no 
knowing  what  such  a  girl  might  do.  And 
Paulina  had  laughed  scornfully  at  the  sur¬ 
veillance. 

**  What  are  you  afraid  of,  Mrs.  Galbraith?” 
she  asktd  ;  “  that  I’ll  run  away  to  America, 
or  the  antipodes,  with  Guy  Earlscourt?  He 
hasn’t  asked  me,  though  I  should  decidedly 
prefer  it  to  the  sort  of  life  I  have  been  lead¬ 
ing  lately.” 

Late  in  the  evening  of  the  night  preceding 
this  snowy  morning,  she  had  spoken  to  her 
maid  for  the  first  time.  The  girl,  as  I  have 
said,  was  a  well-trained  English  domestic, 


otherwise  a  human  automaton,  only  hearing 
to  obey.  This  girl,  however,  happened  to 
be  attached  to  her  young  mistress.  With 
the  princely  spirit  Nature  had  given  her, 
Paulina  had  been  lavish  of  presents  and 
gracious  words,  and  the  girl’s  heart  was 
won. 

“  Jane,”  Miss  Lisle  said,  “  I  want  you  to 
do  me  a  great  service,  and  more,  I  want  you 
to  promise,  on  oath,  never  to  reveal  it  to  any 
human  creature  until  I  give  you  leave. 
Don’t  look  frightened — I  am  not  going  to  ask 
you  to  commit  a  crime,  only  to  keep  a  secret. 
Are  you  williug  to  swear  ? 

Jane’s  curiosity  was  roused,  but  still  she 
hesitated. 

“  Of  course,  I  don’t  ask  you  to  do  me  this 
favour  for  nothing,”  Miss  Lisle  went  on. 
What  is  done  for  nothing  in  this  world,  I 
wonder?  You  are  engaged  to  a  young  man 
in  Wales,  I  think  you  told  me,  and  only 
waiting  to  save  enough  to  be  married.  Do 
what  l  want  to-day,  and  to-morrow  I  will 
give  you  three  hundred  pounds.” 

All  Jane’s  scruples  gave  way  at  this  mag¬ 
nificent  offer — curiosity  and  cupidity  com¬ 
bined  were  too  much  for  her.  She  took  the 
oath  her  mistress  dictated,  and  then  waited 
to  hear  what  was  to  come. 

“  I  am  going  to  be  married  to-morrow 
morning,  Jane,”  Miss  Lisle  went  on.  “A 
runaway  match,  remember,  and  you  are  to 
come  with  me  and  be  one  of  the  witnesses. 
That  is  all !  Recollect,  though,  you  are 
bound  by  oath  never  to  speak  of  it  to  a  living 
soul,  unless,  some  day,  which  is  most  un¬ 
likely,  I  should  release  you  from  your  pro¬ 
mise.” 

Jane  pledged  herself  to  obey — she  was  a 
subdued,  reticent  young  woman,  quite  capa¬ 
ble  of  keeping  a  secret,  even  without  an 
oath.  And  then  Paulina  had  dismissed  her, 
and  lain  down,  dressed  as  she  was,  to  sleep. 

Condemned  criminals  sleep  on  the  night 
preceding  their  execution — Paulina  slept 
now  deeply,  dreamlessly.  She  had  resolutely 
shut  out  thought  from  the  first — she  would 
not  think,  lest  at  the  last  hour  she  might 
falter  aud  draw  back.  There  was  no  alter¬ 
native  between  this  step  and  becoming  the 
wife  of  Lord  Montalien,  she  kept  repeating 
to  herself,  and  death  were  better  than  that 

Standing  here  now  she  drew  forth  her 
watch,  and  looked  at  the  hour.  A  quarter 
of  eight.  At  this  very  moment,  in  a  distant 
part  of  the  city,  Alice  stood  waiting  for  the 
man  she  loved.  Jane  entered  the  room  on 
the  instant,  with  mantle  and  hat,  dressed 
herself  to  quit  the  house. 

“  There’s  nobody  up  yet,  Miss  Paulina,” 
she  whispered.  “  Now  is  the  time,  if  you 
want  to  get  away  unseen.  I  beg  your  par¬ 
don,  Miss,  but  ivon't  you  change  those  black 
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clothes  ?  •  It’s  dreadful  bad  luck  to  be  mar¬ 
ried  in  black.  ” 

Paulina  laughed  bitterly.  “If  I  wore 
crape  from  head  to  foot  it  "would  be  the  fittest 
attire  for  my  wedding.  Put  them  on,  Jane, 
at  once.” 

She  had  on  a  dress  of  soft,  noiseless  black 
silk — the  plainest  in  her  wardrobe.  The 
lady’s-maid  threw  over  her  shoulders  a 
black-velvet  mantle,  with  wide,  flowing 
sleeves,  placed  on  the  fair  head  a  black  hat, 
with  a  long  black  ostrich  plume,  and  drew' 
down  a  thick  veil  of  black  lace. 

The  girl  finished  her  work,  and  regarded 
this  sombre  bride  with  almost  a  shudder. 

“  I’m  a  poor  servant  she  thought,  “and  I 
wouldn’t  be  married  in  that  suit  for  all  Miss 
Lisle’s  great  fortune.” 

“  Five  minutes  of  eight,”  Paulina  said  ; 
“now,  then,  Jane,  come.” 

She  walked  out  of  the  room,  down  the 
stairs,  along  the  front  hall,  and  noiselessly 
opened  the  house  door.  The  drifting  snow, 
the  bitter  wind  blew  in  her  face,  and  seemed 
beating  her  back.  For  a  moment  she  did 
pause,  turned  sick  and  faint.  Great  Heaven! 
what  was  this  she  was  about  to  do  ?  Then 
the  hated  image  of  Lord  Montalien  rose  be¬ 
fore  her — a  vision  of  the  dreary  old  house 
down  on  the  dreary  Essex  coast — and  her 
last  hesitation  was  over.  She  never  paused 
or  stopped  to  think  again. 

“There  is  the  cab  at  the  corner  of  the 
street,”  Jane  said  :  “  a  four-wheeled  cab,  and 
see,  there  is  a  gentleman  waiting.” 

It  was  Guy — in  furred  cap  and  overcoat¬ 
pacing  to  and  fro  to  keep  himself  warm.  He 
espied  them  the  instant  they  appeared,  and 
came  rapidly  forward. 

“Punctual!”  he  said.  “It  is  eight  pre¬ 
cisely,  Miss  Lisle;  I  hope  you  are  wrell  wrap¬ 
ped;  the  morning  is  bitter.  Take  my  arm — • 
the  walking  is  dangerous.” 

She  declined  with  a  gesture — clinging  to 
Jane. 

“Goon,  Mr.  Earlscourt ;  we  will  follow 
you.” 

He  led  the  way  to  the  cab,  and  held  the 
door  open  for  them  to  enter.  Then  he 
closed  it,  and  sprang  up  beside  the.  driver, 
solacing  himself  with  a  cigar. 

Pauline  shrank  away  in  a  corner  of  the 
cab,  her  veil  held  tightly  over  her  face,  her 
heart  lying  cold  and  leaden  in  her  breast. 
Jane’s  quiet  face  betrayed  none  of  her  won¬ 
der  at  this  strangely  formed  runaway  match, 
where  the  bride  declined  taking  the  bride¬ 
groom’s  arm,  and  the  bridegroom  mounted 
up,  and  rode  beside  cabby  in  the  snow¬ 
storm. 

They  whirled  rapidly  along,  city- ward, 
through  interminable  streets,  until  they 
reached  the  rear  of  Temple  Bar.  Once  again 


Paulina  looked  at  her  watch  ;  a  quarter  past 
eight,  and  the  cab  still  flying  along  at  a  tre¬ 
mendous  pace.  ,, 

This  part  of  London  was  as  utterly  strange 
to  her  as  a  desert.  Were  registrars’  offices 
so  few  and  far  bet  ween,  she  wondered  vague¬ 
ly,  that  Mr.  Earlscourt  need  come  all  this 
way  ?  •  .  >  * 

They  stopped  abruptly  at  last,  the  cab 
door  opened,  and  Guy  stood  ready  to  help 
them  out. 

“  This  is  the  place,”  he  said,  briefly  ;  “al¬ 
low  me.” 

He  half  lifted  Paulina  down,  drew  her 
hand  within  his  arm,  and  led  her  up  a  flight 
of  dark  stairs,  and  into  a  dark  and  grimy 
office,  where  a  fire  burned  in  a  lound  stove, 
and  a  dirty  little  boy  was  sweeping. 

“Where  is  Mr.  Markham?”  Guy  asked 
the  boy. 

“Been  called  away  sudden,  sir.  Left 
word, if  a  party  came  to  be  married,  he  would 
be  back  in  ten  minutes,  and  you  was  to  take 
a  seat  and  wait.” 

He  placed  seats  before  the  stove,  staring 
hard  at  the  lady  dressed  in  black  and  closely 
veiled. 

“  Blessed  if  I  ever  see  such  a  bride,”  he 
thought;  “looks  more  like  a  funeral,  I 
should  say.” 

Mr.  Earlscourt  placed  Miss  Lisle  in  a 
leathern  arm-chair  in  front  of  the  stove. 

“This  delay  is  too  bad,”  he  said.  “ I  saw 
the  registrar  yesterday,  and  he  promised  to 
be  punctual.  I  hope  you  have  not  suffered 
from  the  cold,  Miss  Lisle  ?” 

She  was  shivering  even  as  he  spoke,  but 
scarcely  with  cold.  She  shrank  from  the 
sound  of  his  voice,  from  the  touch  of  his 
hand,  with  a  feeling  of  intolerable  shame. 
What^must  he  think  of  her — a  woman  who 
had  asked  him  to  marry  her,  or  as  good  ? 

And  then  profound  silence  fell  upon  the 
little  room.  The  boy  ceased  his  sweeping, 
to  stare  ;  the  cabman  in  the  doorway  shifted 
uneasily  from  one  foot  to  the  other.  Guy 
stood  near  the  window,  wflistling  softly  and 
watching  the  whirling  snow.  Jane  sat  feel¬ 
ing  queer  and  nervous,  and  wondering  how 
this  grewsome  wedding  was  going  to  end  ; 
and  the  bride  elect,  in  her  black  drapery 
and  veil,  sat  like  a  statue  of  dark  marble, 
neither  speaking  nor  moving. 

Ten,  fifteen,  twenty  minutes  passed,  and 
still  no  registrar.  It  wanted  but  a  quarter 
of  nine  now.  Guy  lost  all  patience  at  last. 

“  Confound  the  fellow  !”  he  exclaim¬ 
ed,  angrily  ;  “what  does  he  mean  ?  He 
promised  faithfully  to  be  here  at  half-past 
eight,  and  now  it  is  almost  nine.  My  lad, 
here’s  a  crown  for  you  ;  go  and  fetch  him.” 

No  need.  The  door  opened  on  the  instant, 
and  a  lively  little  red-faced  man  came  in. 


SUCH  A  MAD  MARRIAGE  NEVER  WAS  BEFORE. 
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“Kept  you  waiting,  sir?  Ah!”  as  Guy 
answered  impatiently  ;  “  very  sorry,  but  un¬ 
avoidably  detained.  Now,  then,  if  the  lady 
will  stand  up,  and  the  witnesses  approach, 
we’ll  doyour  little  job  for  you  in  a  twinkling.” 

Her  heart  was  throbbing  with  almost  sick¬ 
ening  rapidity  now — throbbing  so  that  she 
turned  sick  and  faint  once  more.  She  look¬ 
ed  about  her  for  a  second  with  a  wild  instinct 
of  flight,  but  it  was  too  late.  Guy  had  led 
her  forward — how  firm,  how  resolute  his 
clasp  seemed  ! — and  she  was  standing  before 
the  legal  official,  answering,  as  she  was  told 
to  answer,  and  hearing  Guy’s  clear,  deep 
tones  as  in  a  dreamy  swoon.  She  heard, 
still  faintly  and  far  oti,  it  seemed,  the  solemn 
words,  “I  pronounce  you  man  and  wife,” 
and  then  she  was  signing  her  name  in  a  big 
book,  and  feeling  rather  than  seeing  the 
little  red-faced  man  staring  at  her  curiously, 
and  knew  that  she  was  the  wife  of  Guy 
Earlscourt  ! 

The  registrar  placed  a  slip  of  paper  in  her 
hand. 

“  Your  marriage  certificate,  madam,”  he 
said,  with  a  bow;  “permit  me  to  offer  my 
congratulations,  Mrs.  Earlscourt.” 

There  was  a  chair  near — she  grasped  it  to 
keep  from  falling.  The  room,  the  faces  swam 
dizzily  before  her  for  a  second,  then  by  a 
great  effort  she  mastered  the  deathly  feeling, 
and  stood  erect.  Guy  was  watching  her  ; 
she  shrank  guiltily  from  his  gaze.  He  was 
very  grave,  but  as  perfectly  cool  and  collect¬ 
ed  as  she  had  ever  seen  him  in  his  most  care¬ 
less  hours. 

The  clocKs  of  the  district  were  striking 
nine  as  they  left  the  office  and  re-entered  the 
cab  ;  and  once  again  Guy  mounted  to  his  seat 
with  the  driver,  to  face  the  December  blasts, 
and  smoke  a  second  consol  ng  cigar.  As 
before,  Paulina  sat  in  dead  silence  during  the 
homeward  drive. 

Thirty  minutes’  rapid  driving  brought  them 
to  Berkeley  Square.  In  front  of  Sir  Vane 
Charteris’  mansion  the  cab  stopped,  and  Mr. 
Earlscourt  assisted  them  to  alight.  Then 
Paulina  directly  addressed  him  for  the  first 
time. 

“  I  shall  tell  Sir  Vane  Charteris,  the  mo¬ 
ment  I  enter,  what  has  taken  place,”  she 
hurriedly  said  ;  ‘  ‘  and  if  you  will  call  within 
an '  hour  or  so,  the  other  business  of  paying 
over  the  forty  thousand  pounds  will  be  trans¬ 
acted.” 

“I  will  call,”  Guy  answered,  briefly,  “if 
I  may  see  you  for  a  moment  to  say  farewell.  ” 

She  bent  her  head  in  token  of  assent,  and 
flitted  up  the  steps.  From  the  library  win¬ 
dow  Sir  Vane  Charteris  had  watched  the 
whole  extraordinary  proceeding,  utterly  as¬ 
tounded.  What  did  it  mean?  Had  this 
reckless  girl  outwitted  them,  after  ail  ?  He 
10 


came  forth  into  the  hall.  She  flung  back 
her  veil  for  the  first  time,  and  met  his  angry, 
suspicious  gaze  with  Hashing,  fearless  eyes. 
The  sight  of  him  restored  all  her  audacity, 
all  her  desperate  courage  anddefiance.  Weak¬ 
ness  and  faintness  were  wholly  gone  now. 

“Miss  Lisle,”  he  demanded,  sternly, 
“  what  does  this  mean  ?  ” 

“Sir  Vane  Charteris,”  she  retorted,  meet¬ 
ing  his  swarth  frown  without  flinching,  “  it 
means  that  you  are  outwitted — vanquished 
— that  you  are  no  longer  my  tyrant,  nor  I 
yoUr  slave.  It  means  that  at  last  I  am  out 
of  your  power — it  means  that  I  am  free  !  ” 

His  dark  face  turned  yellow  with  rage. 
As  plainly  as  he  ever  understood  it  after,  be 
understood  on  the  instant  what  had  taken 
place.  She  had  married  Guy  Earlscourt. 

“Go  into  the  library,”  be  said,  briefly, 
and  she  went.  He  followed  her,  and  closed 
the  door.  She  stood  before  him  proudly 
erect,  her  eyes  alight — her  haughty  head 
thrown  back,  her  resolute  face  white  as 
death.  “  Aou  have  married  Guy  Earls¬ 
court  ?  ” 

“I  have  married  Guy  Earlscourt !  ” 

And  then,  for  fully  five  minutes,  they 
stood  face  to  face — as  two  combatants  in  a 
duel  to  the  death.  It  was  all  over  then  ;  rage 
as  he  might — storm  as  he  would — it  was 
done,  and  not  to  be  undone.  She  was  mar¬ 
ried,  and  out  of  his  power — her  fortune  her 
own — he  could  do  notning — nothing  ! 

“I  am  married,”  Paulina  said,  her  voice 
ringing  hard  and  clear.  “To  escape  one 
brother  I  have  asked  the  other  to  marry  me. 
You  bear  that,  Sir  Vane  Charteris — asked 
him  to  marry  me, — driven  to  it  by  you  and 
Lord  Montalien.  I  overheard  your  plot  t 
carry  me  off  to  ‘The  Firs,’  and  bury  me 
alive  there,  until  I  should  be  forced  into  a 
marriage  with  a  man  I  hate.  Sir  Vane  Char¬ 
teris,  if  there  had  been  no  other  escape,  I 
would  have  escaped  by  death.  Guy  Earls¬ 
court  on  the  eve  of  his  exile  has  married  me, 
and  freed  me  from  your  power.  ” 

“  On  the  eve  of  his  exile,  Paulina  !  The 
husband  of  a  lady  worth  eighty  thousand 
pounds  need  hardly  think  of  exile.” 

“No;  in  his  place  you  certainly  would 
not.  Mr.  Earslcourt,  however,  happens  to 
possess  the  manliness  and  generosity'  to 
leave  me  free  in  the  hour  that  makes  me  his 
wife.  Do  you  think.  Sir  Vane,  1  am  going 
to  let  the  world  know  my  secret  ? — do  you 
think  I  would  have  married  Mr.  Earlscourt 
if  he  had  meant  to  remain  in  Englaud  ?  He 
has  sworn  never  to  betray  the  secret  of  our 
marriage,  and  he  will  keep  his  oath.  In  an 
hour  he  will  be  here,  ana  you  are  to  make 
over  to  him  the  half  of  my  fortune — forty 
thousand  pounds.  In  two  days  he  leaves 
England,  and — forever.” 
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She  turned  to  quit  the  room — the  be¬ 
wildered  baronet  detained  her. 

“  For  Heaven’s  sake,  Paulina,  wait  !  I 
don’t  understand — I  can’t  understand.  Do 
you  mean  to  say  this  marriage  is  no  mar 
riage  ?  That  Guy  Earlscourt  leaves  you  free 
and  for  ever  ?  That  he  goes  from  England 
never  to  return, .while  you  are  here  ?” 

‘‘Precisely  !  You  can’t  comprehend  such 
generosity  as  that,  can  you  ?  You  would 
act  very  differently  under  the  circumstances, 
and  so  would  his  immaculate  brother,  Lord 
Montalien.  But  there  are  true  men.  This 
marriage  shall  never  be  made  public  if  you 
keep  the  secret — my  maid  is  sworn  to  se¬ 
crecy,  and  I  shall  still  be  Miss  Lisle  and  your 
ward  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  if,  how¬ 
ever,  you  prefer  it  otherwise — then  I  shall 
take  care  to  show  you  as  you  are  to  society — 
a  guardian  so  base,  so  tyrannical,  that  he 
drove  his  ward  to  the  maddest  step  ever 
woman  took.  Now,  choose  !” 

She  stood  before  him  in  her  beauty  and 
her  pride,  more  defiantly  bright  than  he  had 
ever  seen  her.  He  knew  her  well  enough  to 
know  she  would,  to  the  letter,  keep  her 
word.  He  came  foward  suddenly,  and  took 
her  hand. 

“  I  will  keep  your  secret,  Paulina,”  he 
said  ;  “  and  I  beg  you  to  forgive  me  if  I  have 
been  harsh.  I  have  been  driven  to  it — I 
have  indeed — I  am  in  Lord  Montalien’s 
power,  and  he  forced  me  to  this.  I  will 
keep  your  secret — from  him,  from  my  sister 
— from  the  world.  Let  things  go  on  as 
though  this  strange  marriage  had  never 
taken  place  ;  you  are  free  to  do  in  all  things 
as  you  will — I,  in  the  eyes  of  society,  your 
guardian  still.  I  am  sorry  for  the  past ;  I 
can  say  no  more.  Paulina,  will  you  try  to 
forgive  me  ?” 

“  I  will  try,”  she  answered,  bitterly,  and 
gathering  her  mantle  about  her  quitted  the 
i  room. 

She  went  up  to  her  own,  threw  off  her 
wraps,  fell  on  her  knees  by  the  bedside,  and 
buried  her  face  in  the  satin  coverlet.  She 
shed  no  tears,  though  her  heart  was  full  ; 
3he  only  lay  there — sick,  tired,  numbed,  as 

■  though  she  never  cared  to  rise  again. 

No  one  disturbed  her  ;  the  minutes  went 
by,  the  morning  with  its  life  and  bustle 
wore  on.  At  half-past  eleven  Jane  tapped 

■  at  the  door. 

“  If  you  please,  Miss  Paulina,  Sir  Yane 
sends  his  compliments,  and  would  you  step 
down  to  the  library  ?  Mr.  Earlscourt  is 

■  there.  ” 

She  rose  up  slowly,  painfully,  and  went 
down.  It  was  due  to  him  she  should  go,  but 
i  if  he  had  only  spared  her  this. 

Sir  Vane  admitted  her,  and  locked  the 
door  the  instant  she  entered.  Another 


figure,  taller,  slighter,  stood  leaning  against 
the  mantel  staring  moodily  into  the  fire. 
At  him  Paulina  did  not  dare  to  lcok. 

“  You  told  me,  my  dear,”  the  baronet  said 
in  his  most  kindly  voice,  “that  Mr.  Emls- 
court  was  to  accept  half  your  fortune.  There 
must  be  some  mistake— he  utterly  refuses  to 
do  it. 

She  turned  to  him  with  startled  eyes. 
Guy  smiled. 

“  That  part  of  the  compact  was  not  in  the 
bond  at  least.  If  I  have  served  you  I  am 
content.  I  can  only  hope  that  the  day  may 
never  come  when  you  will  regret  more  than 
you  do  at  present  this  morning's  work.  F>  li¬ 
the  money,  I  distinctly  refuse  it.  I  have 
fallen  very  low  ;  but  I  find  there  is  still  a 
lower  depth  than  that  to  which  I  have  sunk. 
To  accept  your  generous  offer  would  be  a 
degradation  you  must  permit  me  to  decline. 
I  leave  England  in  two  days  forever,  in  all 
human  probability  ;  but  if,  at  the  other  side 
of  the  world,  the  aay  comes  when  my  wreck¬ 
ed  fortunes  are  retrieved,  and  I  can  return 
with  honour,  I  will  return.  That,  too,  was 
not  in  the  bond.” 

She  looked  at  him — trembling — white  to 
the  lips. 

“  You  will  return,”  she  slowly  repeated. 

“  If  I  can,  with  credit  to  myself — with  my 
debts  paid,  most  certainly.  But  you  need 
have  no  fear  ;  I  will  keep  my  oath.  Never, 
come  what  may  in  the  future,  shall  I  betray 
your  secret.  Whether  oceans  divide  us,  or 
we  stand  side  bv  side  again,  will  make  no 
difference.  If  I  have  saved  you  from  my 
half-brother,  1  am  satisfied — I  ask  no  more. 
And  now,  Paulina,  for  the  sake  of  old  times, 
say  *  Farewell,  and  good  speed  ’  before  I  go.  ” 

He  held  out  his  hand,  the  smile  that  lit  it 
into  such  rare  beauty  bright  on  his  face  and 
in  his  eyes.  He  stood  before  her, 
handsomer,  nobler,  than  any  man  she  had 
ever  beheld,  in  his  generous  renunciation 
— his  great  self-sacrifice  ;  and  her  heart 
went  out  to  him— and  in  that  moment  she 
knew  that  she  loved  the  man  she  had  mar¬ 
ried. 

She  gave  him  her  hand — her  proud  head 
drooping  in  an  agony  of  shame,  of  remorse, 
of  pity,  of  tenderness.  If  her  life  hod  de¬ 
pended  on  it  she  could  not  have  spoken  even 
the  “good  speed”  he  asked.  Her  fingers, 
icy-cold,  were  clasped  for  a  second  in  his 
warm,  firm  grasp — one  half-sad,  half-smiling 
look  from  the  brown  eyes,  and  then  she  had 
fled  from  the  room . 

They  had  parted — perhaps  for  ever,  and  in 
the  hour  that  she  lost  him,  she  knew  that 
she  loved  him  with  a  love  that  would  last  a 
life.  She  was  his  wife,  but  she  would  hare 
died  a  thousand  deaths  rather  than  say, 

Guy,  don’t  go  I”  and  she  knew  how  utterly 
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unavailing  the  words  would  have  been,  if 
she  could  have  crushed  down  her  woman’s 
pride  and  spoken  them.  It  was  fixed  as  fate 
that  he  should  go.  And  so  she  had  taken 
her  leap  in  the  dark — taken  it  blindly — des¬ 
perately,  to  save  herself  from  a  worse  fate. 
And  the  hour  of  her  bridehood  was  the  hour 
of  her  widowhood.  In  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
words,  she  was  Wedded,  Yet  No  Wife  ! 

Two  days  after,  the  “Oneida”  steamed 
down  the  Solent  from  Southampton,  bearing 
away  to  his  long  exile  Guy  Earlscourt. 


PA.RT  FOURTH, 


CHAPTER  I. 

AFTER  SIX  YEARS. 

It  was  a  hot  night  in  Virginia. 

Up  and  down  a  long,  bare-looking  room, 
an  officer  paced  restlessly,  his  hands  crossed 
benind  him,  his  brow  bent,  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  floor.  The  room  was  the  private 
apartment  of  the  officer  commanding  the 
cavalry  division  stationed  for  the  time  at 
this  outpost,  and  the  officer  was  Colonel 
Hawksley,  of  the  — th.  He  was  a  very  tall, 
very  fair  man,  this  Colonel  Hawksley,  with 
a  face  so  thoroughly  Saxon  that  not  all  the 
bronze  of  foreign  suns  could  hide  his  nation¬ 
ality.  He  had  dark,  close- cropped,  brown 
hair,  a  magnificent  tawny  beard,  and  mus¬ 
tache,  and  eyes  blue  and  bright  as  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  sky  without.  He  was  a  man  of  six- 
and-forty  ;  magnificently  proportioned — a 
model  for  an  athletic  Apollo — looking  younger 
than  his  years,  despite  the  silver  threads 
streaking  his  brown  hair  and  the  deep  lines 
that  care  or  thought  had  ploughed  along  his 
broad  brow. 

Up  and  down,  up  and  down,  Colonel 
Hawksley  paced,  with  that  thoughtful  frown, 
for  upward  of  an  hour. 

“  Who  is  he  ?”  he  muttered,  half  aloud  ; 
“  what  is  he  to  her  ?  If  anything,  why  is 
he  here  ? — if  nothing,  how  came  he  by  her 
picture  ?  The  night  is  fine  ;  he  is  sufficiently 
recovered  to  walk  over.  I  have  half  a  mind 
to  send  for  him,  restore  him  his  property, 
and  ask — ” 

He  stopped  to  glance  out  at  the  night. 
The  great  bright  Southern  stars  blazed  in  a 
cloudless  sky,  not  a  breath  of  air  stirred  the 
hot  stillness — it  was  certainly  quite  fine 
enough  for  any  one  to  venture  out.  The  col¬ 
onel  rang  a  hand-bell,  with  a  look  of  de¬ 
cision.  An  orderly  appeared. 

“  Go  to  the  hospital,  and  request  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Earlscourt,  if  quite  able,  to  wait  upon 
me  here.  ” 

The  soldier  touched  his  cap  and  with¬ 
drew. 


The  colonel  glanced  at  a  little  package  ly¬ 
ing  upon  the  table.  It  was  a  gold  repeater, 
set  with  jewels,  and  hanging  from  the  slender 
gold  chain  a  locket  of  rare  beauty  and  work¬ 
manship.  The  officer  took  up  this  locket, 
touched  the  spring,  and  looked  long  and  ear¬ 
nestly  at  the  face  within.  A  beautiful  and 
noble  face,  and  a  graceful,  girlish  throat — the 
photograph  of  Paulina  Lisle. 

“What  is  he  to  her? — how  comes  he  to 
wear  her  portrait  ?  Hoes  he  know  ? — but  of 
course  he  doesn’t!  It  is  strange.” 

It  was  somewhat.  The  circumstances 
were  these  :  A  battle  had  taken  place  five 
weeks  before ;  and  during  the  heat  of  the 
engagement,  Colonel  Hawksley’s  attention 
had  been  attracted  by  a  young  officer  of  his 
own  troop,  whose  cool  courage  and  superb 
lighting  rendered  him  conspicuous  even  in 
that  hour.  The  battle  had  raged  from  early 
morning  until  dark;  and  all  day  long,  where 
the  fire  was  hottest,  and  the  blows  fell  thick¬ 
est,  the  dark  face  and  tall  form  of  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Guy  Earlscourt  had  been  foremost.  And 
at  last,  as  victory  turned  in  their  favour, 
half  a  dozen  tremendous  blows  aimed  at  him 
at  once  had  hurled  him  from  his  saddle. 
“Killed,”  the  colonel  thought,  with  a 
passing  pang  of  regret,  beyond  a  doubt. 

It  looked  like  it  when  they  carried  his 
senseless  form  into  the  hospital,  and  among 
the  list  of  “  killed  ”  returned  after  the  fray 
was  the  name  of  “Lieutenant  Guy  Earls¬ 
court.”  But  he  had  not  died.  Covered  with 
wounds  from  head  to  foot,  there  were  not,  as 
it  turned  out,  one  of  them  mortal,  not  even 
very  dangerous. 

In  five  weeks  Lieutenant  Earlscourt  was 
able  to  quit  his  bed,  and  walk  about,  for 
a  few  moments  at  a  time,  in  the  hospital 
yard. 

On  the  day  succeeding  the  battle,  while  he 
still  lay  senseless,  his  colonel  had  visited  the 
hospital  expressly  to  make  inquiries  after 
him.  The  young  man  had  fought  so  daring¬ 
ly,  his  coolness  had  been  so  remarkable,  and 
something  in  his  general  air  and  manner 
marked  him  different  from  his  comrades.  He 
lay  terribly  like  death  now ;  but  the  rare 
beauty  of  his  face,  that  had  made  him  the 
pet  of  boudoirs  in  another  land,  that  had 
made  scores  of  high-born  beauties  smile  upon 
him,  was  unmarred  still.  Whiter,  colder 
than  marble,  he  lay — the  breath  scarce  stir¬ 
ring  his  bloodless  lips. 

“  Poor  lad  !”  Colonel  Hawksley  said,  look¬ 
ing  down  upon  him  with  regret ;  “he fought 
like  a  lion  yesterday.  Who  is  he,  and  where 
does  he  belong  ?” 

No  one  knew.  Except  his  name,  and  that 
he  had  entered  the  ranks  as  a  private,  there 
was  simply  nothing  whatever  known  of  his 
story. 
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“  Look  here,  colonel,”  the  nurse  said ; 
“  this  belongs  to  him,  and  should  be  taken 
care  of  until  we  see  if  the  poor  fellow  re¬ 
covers.  His  name  is  on  it — engraved  here 
on  the  case.”' 

She  handed  him  the  gold  watch  and  chain 
and  locket.  Either  intentionally  or  by  acci¬ 
dent,  she  touched  the  spring  in  handling  it, 
and  the  locket  flew  open.  And  Colonel 
Hawksley,  with  a  startled  exclamation, 
caught  it  up,  and  looked  in  amaze  upon  his 
daughter’s  fair,  proud  face. 

It  was  a  vignette  of  Paulina  Lisle  beyond 
a  doubt.  He  wore  one  near  his  own  heart, 
a  later  picture,  in  which  the  exquisite  face 
looked  older,  graver,  less  brightly  smiling 
than  in  this — but  the  same. 

This  stranger  was  an  Englishman,  then, 
and  had  known  Paulina. 

He  examined  the  watch  closely.  Beside 
his  name  it  bore  the  crest  of  a  noble  house — 
a  mailed  hand,  and  the  motto,  “Semper 
Fidelis.  ” 

Colonel  Hawksley’s  interest  deepened  to 
intense  curiosity.  Who  was  this  young  man 
who  had  entered  the  ranks  of  their  army  as 
a  common  soldier,  and  who  wore  his  daugh¬ 
ter’s  picture  and  the  crest  of  an  English 
nobleman  ? 

“  He  looks  like  an  Englishman,  in  spite  of 
his  olive  skin  and  jet-black  hair  and  mus¬ 
tache.  Heaven  send  him  a  speedy  recovery, 
or  I  shall  perish  miserably  of  curiosity.” 

The  colonel’s  prayer  was  heard — Lieuten¬ 
ant  Earlscourt’s  recovery  was  astonishing  in 
its  rapidity,  considering  his  dozen  wounds. 
And  on  this  night  suspense  was  to  be  borne 
no  longer,  and  Colonel  Hawksley  had  dis¬ 
patched  the  orderly  to  summon  the  invalid 
hero  to  his  presence. 

Fifteen  minutes  wore  away.  Then  the 
orderly’s  knock  came  to  the  door. 

“  Come  in,”  the  colonel  cried,  flinging  him 
self  for  the  first  time  into  a  chair ;  and  tht 
door  opened,  and  Lieutenant  Earlscoure 
stood  before  him,  with  a  military  salute. 

“You  sent  for  me,  colonel  ?” 

“  I  did,  sir.  Come  in  and  take  a  seat  ; 
you  are  unfit  to  stand.  I  trust  there  has 
been  no  imprudence  in  your  venturing  into 
the  night  air  ?” 

“None  whatever,  colonel,  I  am  happy  to 
say.  My  scratches  are  pretty  well  healed — 

I  shall  be  fit  for  service  again  in  a  week.” 

The  colonel  smiled — he  liked  the  bold, 
soldierly  spirit — he  liked  the  look  and  man¬ 
ner  of  the  man  altogether. 

“Hardly,  I  fear,”  he  said;  and  indeed  the 
lieutenant,  with  his  arm  in  a  sling,  and  his 
dark  face  still  terribly  thin  and  bloodless, 
did  hardly  look  like  it. 

“  I  have  been  very  anxious  for  your  re¬ 
covery,  lieutenant — that  we  can’t  spare  so 


brave  a  fellow,  for  one  reason — that  I  want 
most  anxiously  to  ask  you  a  few  questions,  for 
another.” 

The  wounded  lieutenant  listened  in  grave 
silence.  He  had  taken  a  seat  at  the  desire 
of  his  officer,  and  the  lamplight  fell  full 
upon  his  handsome,  pallid  face,  while  that  of 
the  elder  man  was  in  the  shadow.  What 
does  it  matter  now  whether  they  wore  the 
blue  or  the  gray  ;  they  were  both  English¬ 
men,  and  fought  for  the  cause  with  which 
their  sympathies  lay. 

“  I  have  a  portion  of  your  property  in  my 
possession,”  continued  Colonel  Hawksley, 
“given  in  charge  to  me  on  the  day  after  the 
battle.  Permit  me  to  return  it  to  you,  and 
to  own  that,  by  the  merest  chance,  I  saw 
and  recognized  the  face  you  wear  in  that 
locket.” 

Guy  Earlscourt  took  his  property.  To  be 
very  much  surprised  at  anything  would  have 
been  in  direct  opposition  to  all  the  codes  of 
his  life.  His  face  betrayed  none  whatev'/t- 
now. 

“Recognized  it,  did  you?  I  shouldn’t 
have  thought  that.  A  very  handsome  face, 
colonel — is  it  not  ?” 

Colonel  Hawksley  produced  from  an  inner 
pocket  a  photograph,  and  handed  it  to  him. 

“  I  received  this  from  England  some  three 
months  ago.  The  face  you  wear  is  younger, 
but  the  same.” 

Guy  Earlscourt  looked  long  and  earnestly 
at  this  second  picture — of  what  he  felt  his 
calm  face  showed  no  sign  whatever.  It  was 
Pauline,  six  years  older  than  when  he  had 
seen  her  last,  more  beautiful  in  her  stately 
womanhood  even  than  the  bright,  girlish  face 
and  form  he  remembered  so  well. 

He  handed  it  back  with  a  bow  and  smile. 

“  Years  mar  some  of  us  ;  they  but  add  to 
Paulina  Lisle’s  crown  of  beauty.  It’s  six 
years  since  I  saw  her,  and  she  has  changed  ; 
but  I  should  recognize  that  face  anywhere. 
It  is  not  the  kind  of  a  face  one  sees  every 
day.” 

His  colonel  watched  him  as  he  spoke — 
keenly — closely — but  his  serene  countenance 
kept  his  secrets,  if  he  had  them,  well. 

“ Mr.  Earlscourt,”  he  said,  abruptly,  “I 
am  going  to  ask  you  seemingly  a  very  im¬ 
pertinent  question,  which,  of  course,  you  are 
at  liberty  to  answer  or  not,  as  you  {“choose. 
What  is  Paulina  Lisle  to  you  ?” 

Guy  smiled — perfectly  unembarrassed. 

“  An  acquaintance,  colonel,  whom  I  met 
in  all  about  half  a  dozen  times  in  my  life, 
who  doesn’t  in  the  least  know  that  I  have 
the  audacity  to  wear  her  picture.  I  was 
guilty  of  petty  larceny — abstracted  it  from  a 
friend’s  album  on  the  eve  of  my  departure 
from  England.  I  admired  Miss  Lisle  very 
much,  as  all  men  must  who  have  the  happi- 
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ness  of  knowing  her,  and  I  fancied  I  could 
not  bring  with  me  to  my  exile  a  fairer  me¬ 
mento  of  the  life  I  left.  This  is  the  history 
of  her  picture  in  my  locket.  ” 

With  the  infinite  calm  which  nature  and 
habit  both  had  given  him,  he  replaced  the 
watch  in  his  belt  and  waited  quietly  for  his 
companion  to  speak. 

“And  this  is  all?”  Colonel  Hawksley 
said.  “  I  faucied  you  might  have  been — ” 

“  A  discarded  lover  ?  No,  colonel,  I  never 
was  that.  Miss  Lisle,  with  her  great  beauty, 
and  her  great  fortune,  was  altogether  above 
my  humble  reach.  One  might  as  soon  love 
some  bright  particular  star,  etc.” 

“Above  your  reach,  and  you  wear  the 
crest  of  a  noble  house  !” 

“A  whim,  perhaps,  like  wearing  Miss 
Lisle’s  portrait.” 

“  You  are  an  Englishman,  at  least.” 

“Undoubtedly,  colonel.” 

“May  I  ask  how  many  years  since  you 
first  came  to  this  country  ?” 

“Six  years,  precisely,  next  January.” 

“I  am  afraid  my  questions  are  intrusive — 
impertinent,  perhaps  ;  but  I  am  an  English¬ 
man  myself,  and,  somehow,  I  feel  a  singular 
interest  in  you.  You  remind  me — your 
voice — your  manner — of  one  whom  I  knew 
twenty-two  years  ago.  I  wonder  if  you 
knew  him — he  was  a  man  of  rank — Lord 
Montalien.  ” 

His  lieutenant  looked  at  the  speaker,  sud¬ 
denly,  writh  a  new  interest,  a  new  intelli¬ 
gence  in  his  glance.  At  the  mention  of  his 
father’s  name  all  became  clear.  Why,  the 
very  name  of  Hawksley  might  have  told 
him,  taken  in  connection  with  the  recogni-. 
tion  of  Paulina’s  picture,  this  man  was  her 
father  ! 

“You  knew  Lord  Montalien?”  Colonel 
Hawksley  said,  leaning  forward.  “Your 
face  shows  it,  at  least.  You  are  like  him, 
yet  unlike.  Was  he  anything  to  you  ?” 

“Well,  yes  ;  he  was  my  father.” 

“  Your  father  ?” 

“Yes,  colonel.  You  were  not  aware,  per¬ 
haps,  our  family  name  is  Earlscourt  ?  My 
elder  brother  took  the  title  upon  our  father’s 
death,  and  I — well,  I  may  as  well  own  it — 
I  squandered  my  patrimony  and  was  obliged 
to  fly  from  England  six  years  ago,  over  head 
and  ears  in  debt.  That  is  my  story.  I  came 
to  this  country  to  retrieve  my  fallen  fortunes, 
as  poor  a  man  as  ever  landed  at  the  New 
York  docks.” 

Colonel  Hawksley  listened,  his  eyes  lit  up, 
his  face  full  of  wonder  and  eager  interest. 

“  And  have  you  retrieved  them?” 

“  Well,  partly.  I  have  managed  in  those 
six  years  to  pay  off  the  greater  part  of  my 
debts.  I  fancy  it  will  be  half  a  dozen  years 


more,  however,  before  I  have  sufficiently 
cleared  off  my  incumbrances  to  return.” 

“  You  mean  to  return  ?” 

“  Decidedly — as  soon  as  I  can.” 

“  May  I  ask  in  what  way  you  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  doing  even  so  much  ?” 

Guy  laughed. 

“  By  quill-driving,  Colonel.  I  was  always 
a  Bohemian — the  life  suited  me,  and  I  turn¬ 
ed  journalist,  magazine  writer,  book-maker 
— all  that  there  is  of  the  most  literary.  I 
believe  I  have  contributed  to  half  the 
periodicals  in  America  and  London.  You 
may,  by  chance,  have  lit  on  the  nom  deplume 
of - ” 

He  mentioned  a  name  famous  then,  far 
more  famous  now,  in  the  annals  of  fictional 
literature. 

“What  !”  Hawksley  exclaimed  ;  “are  you 
the  author  of  *  Paul  Rutherford' s  H  ife  V  ” 

“I  am.” 

“  And  of  ‘  Gold  and  Glitter ’  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“  Why,  you  should  have  realized  a  for¬ 
tune  from  the  sale  of  those  two  works  alone. 
Their  popularity  over  here  has  been  some¬ 
thing  immense.” 

“  They  have  paid  tolerably  well — if  they 
had  not  I  should  not  have  been  able,  as  I 
have  told  you,  to  pay  off  the  larger  portion 
of  my  debts.  My  extravagances  in  the  past 
make  my  very  hair  rise  now.  I’m  a  re¬ 
formed  character,  colonel  ;  there  was  great 
room  for  improvement,  too,  I  assure  you.  I 
pursued  my  scribbling  here  in  camp  ;  it 
passes  one’s  leisure  hours,  and  as  far  as  re¬ 
muneration  goes,  I  find  the  pen  decidedly 
‘  mightier  than  the  sword.  ’  ” 

“  Mr.  Earlscourt,”  the  colonel  said,  “  you 
are  one  of  the  cleverest  novelists  of  the  day.” 
Mr.  Earlscourt  bowed  with  gravity.  “You 
are  destined  to  become  a  famous  man,  and  I 
am  proud  to  have  made  your  acquaintance.  It 
was  as  your  father’s  ward,  then,  you  first 
met  my — Miss  Lisle  ?” 

“  Your  daughter,  colonel — the  confidence 
may  as  well  be  mutual.  Of  course  I  know 
you  are  Robert  Lisle.” 

“Ah,  yes  ;  I  suppose  my  history  is  fami¬ 
liar  to  you  from  your  father.” 

“  And  from  others.  Were  you  not  rather 
surprised  colonel,  when  you  discovered  upon 
whom  my  father  pitched  as  his  successor  in 
your  daughter’s  guardianship  ?  Now,  I 
should  imagine  Sir  Vane  Charteris  would  be 
the  last  man  alive  you  would  wish  to  place 
in  power  over  Paulina.” 

A  dark  flush  crept  up  over  the  pale  bronze 
of  the  colonel’s  face. 

“  And  why  ?”  he  asked. 

“Shall  I  really  answer  that  question, 
colonel  ?  You  see  I  have  had  time  to  think 
since  I  came  out  here,  and  I  have  managed 
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to  condect  past  events  pretty  clearly.  I  re¬ 
member  my  father  telling  your  story  at  the 
dinner-table,  and  Lady  Charteris — poor 
Lady  Charteris — falling  in  a  dead  faint  at  the 
mention  of  your  name.  I  look  back,  and  re¬ 
member  hearing  she  was  forced  to  marry  Sir 
Vane.  I  know  they  were  totally  estranged 
from  each  other,  that  the  shadow  of  a  life¬ 
long  sorrow  lay  upon  her,  and  I  knew  she 
was  your  wife  and  Paulina’s  mother.  ” 

“Colonel  Hawksley  bowed  his  face  on  his 
hand.  Even  in  the  shadow  Guy  could  see 
how  greatly  he  was  moved. 

“  Why  do  you  remain  here  ?”  he  asked. 
“  Why  have  you  not  long  ago  gone  back  and 
rescued  her  from  a  fate  worse  than  death  ? 
You  were  her  husband,  not  he  ;  you  had  the 
right.  Why  not  have  returned  and  claimed 
her  long  ago  ?” 

“  Heaven  knows  !  There  ha^e  been  times, 
of  late  years,  when  I  have  thought  myself 
the  veriest  coward  and  idiot  to  be  hunted 
down  as  I  was,  to  desert  her  to  her  tyrants. 
But  I  lay  under  a  criminal  charge  which  I 
could  not  disprove — and  she  was  his  wife, 
and  I  was  made  to  believe  loved  him.  And 
there  would  have  followed  exposure,  and — ” 

“  Better  exposure  than  such  misery  as  she 
has  been  made  to  suffer.  Colonel  Hawksley, 
do  you  know  she  is  the  inmate  of  a  mad¬ 
house  now  ?  ” 

“Yes,”  the  word  dropped  slowly,  heavily 
from  his  pale  lips,  “  I  know.” 

“  Your  daughter  told  you.  I  wonder  you 
did  not  |return  to  England  when  you  first 
learned  that  Sir  Vane  Charteris  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  her  guardian.” 

“  I  did  not  know  it  for  many  months  af¬ 
ter.  She  wrote  me  from  France — telling  me 
of  the  change,  and  that  she  was  satisfied — 
that  I  was  in  no  way  to  trouble  myself  about 
her.  Then  the  war  began,  and  I  came  here, 
and  I  shall  remain  until  the  end.  Why 
should  I  retm-n  now?  England  holds  nothing 
but  bitter  memories  for  me.” 

“  Have  you  no  wish  to  see  your  daughter  ?” 

“  Every  wish.  When  she  is  some  good 
man’s  wife  I  shall  ask  her  to  come  across  the 
ocean  to  visit  me.” 

“  Have  you  no  wish  to  clear  the  blot  off 
your  good  name — to  disprove  the  false  charge 
brought  against  you  by  Geoffrey  Lyndith  ?  ” 

“  It  would  be  impossible  after  all  those 
years.” 

“  I  don’t  see  that,”  Guy  said  coolly  ; 
“  more  difficult  things  are  done  every  day. 
Loudon  detectives  are  clever,  and  you  are 
rich  enough  to  pay  them  well  for  their  work. 
Geoffrey  Lyndith  is  dead — you  are  free  to  re¬ 
turn  if  you  will — if  for  no  other’s  sake,  for 
that  of  your  wife.” 

Colonel  Hawksley  rose  up  passionately. 

“  Do  you  think  I  could  bear  to  see  her,” 


he  said,  “  like  that?  Why,  good  Heavens, 
the  thought  of  her  as  she  is  now  nearly 
drives  me  wild.” 

“Insane,  you  mean.  Well,  now,  I  am  not 
so  sure  of  that  either.  Every  one  is  not  in¬ 
sane  who  is  shut  up  in  a  mad-house.” 

“  Young  man,  what  do  you  mean  ?  ” 

“  Simply  this — that  whatever  Lady  Char¬ 
teris  may  be  now,  she  was  no  more  insane 
than  you  or  I  when  placed  there  first. 

“  Great  Heaven  !” 

“  Sir  Vane  Charteris  is  a  man  capable  of  a 
very  villainous  deed — I  am  quite  sure  of 
that  ;  and  up  to  a  few  weeks  before  the'fact 
of  her  madness  was  announced  no  one  ever 
thought  of  doubting  her  ladyship’s  perfect 
sanity.  They  were  estranged  for  years  and 
years  after  the  birth  @f  his  only  daughter, 
I  believe,  but  perfectly  civil  to  one  another. 
Lady  Charteris  fainted,  as  I  have  told  you, 
when  my  father  related  your  story  at  the 
dinner- table,  after  his  appointment  as  Paulina’s 
guardian.  That  night,  it  transpired,  she 
fled  from  the  Priory  to  the  house  in  Speck- 
haven  in  which  Duke  Mason  lived,  and  Sir 
Vane  followed  and  brought  her  back.  It 
was  a  stormy  night,  I  recollect,  and  whether 
from  the  wetting  she  received,  or  her  excite¬ 
ment,  she  was  taken  ill.  As  soon  as  she  was 
able  to  be  removed,  Sir  Vane  took  her  up  to 
town  to  place  her  under  the  charge  of  the 
ablest  physician.  The  next  news  we  heard 
was  that  she  had  gone  insane,  and  was  placed 
in  a  private  asylum.  No  one  was  permitted 
to  visit  her,  not  her  own  daughter  Maud;  but 
in  spite  of  the  baronet’s  care,  the  form  of 
her  lunacy  transpired.  She  refused  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  Sir  Vane  Charteris  as  her  husband 
— said  her  rightful  husband  was  alive  and  in 
a  foreign  land.  Now,  think,  whether  or  no 
this  statement  was  the  utterance  of  insani¬ 
ty.” 

“  Great  Heaven  !  my  poor,  heartbroken 
Olivia.  If  I  thought — if  I  thought  this  were 
true — ” 

“You  would  return.  It  is  true !  Does 
Lady  Charteris  still  live  ?  ” 

“  She  does.  Paulina  mentioned  her  in 
her  last  letter.  She  had  asked  Sir  Vane  to 
allow  her  to  visit  her — little  dreaming  she  is 
her  own  mother.” 

“And  he  refused,  of  course  ;  and  will  go 
on  refusing  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  Poor 
lady  !  she  heeds  some  friend  to  go  to  her  de¬ 
liverance,  in  the  power  of  such  a  man  as 
Sir  Vane  Charteris.” 

The  colonel  paused  abruptly  in  his  walk, 
came  over,  and  laid  his  hand  heavily  on  the 
younger  man’s  shoulder. 

“  Earlscourt,”  he  said,  “  I  will  go  back  to 
England  as  speedily  as  may  be,  and  you 
shall  accompany  me,  and  aid  me  in  the  task 
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i  f  recovering  and  reclaiming  my  wife.  Hea¬ 
ven  grant  we  may  not  be  too  late.” 

“Amen!  But  it’s  out  of  the  question 
that  /  should  return.  Those  little  floating 
bills,  you  know— and  the  Jews  do  come 
down  on  a  fellow  like  the  w’olves 
to  the  fold.  I  shall  have  to 
write  at  least  two  more  highly  popular  novels 
before  I  can  face  the  Israelites  of  London.  ” 

“  Come  with  me,”  Hawksley  said,  earnest¬ 
ly;  “I  ask  it  as  a  favour.  For  your  debts, 
you  will  accept  a  loan  from  me  until  those 
two  new  novels  are  written.  You  will  not 
object — I  take  it  as  a  personal  favour,  your 
coming.  England  will  be  like  a  strange  land 
to  me  after  a  score  and  more  years.  You 
will  come  ?  ” 

He  held  out  his  hand — Guy  placed  his 
therein. 

“I  will  go,  colonel — thanks  all  the  same 
for  your  kindness.  And  now,  with  your 
permission,  I’ll  retire — I  don’t  feel  quite  as 
strong  as  Samson,  and - *' 

He  reeled  slightly  as  he  spoke— faint  and 
giddy  from  weakness  and  recent  loss  of 
blood.  The  colonel  hastily  poured  out  a 
glass  of  wine  and  held  it  to  his  lips. 

“I  should  not  have  brought  you  out — 
j'ou  will  be  the  worse  for  this.  My  servant 
shall  accompany  you  to  your  quarters — you 
are  not  fit  to  walk  over  that  distance  alone. 
Good-night.” 

“Good-night,  colonel.” 

The  orderly,  with  the  wounded  lieutenant, 
crossed  the  moonlit  sward  on  their  way  to 
the  temporary  hospital.  And  long  after 
Guy  Earlscourt  lay  asleep,  with  his  hand¬ 
some  head  pillowed  on  his  arm,  dreaming  of 
England  and  Paulina,  Colonel  Hawksley 
paced  to  and  fro  in  his  apartment,  thinking 
bitterly  of  his  wasted  life  and  of  the  fate 
that  had  held  him  and  the  wife  he  loved 
apart. 

“My  darling  !  ”  he  said,  “  my  darling  ! 
and  you  always  loved  me — always  were 
faithful — I  know  it  now.  And  I — ah, 
Heaven  !  why  did  I  not  brave  all  that  those 
plotters  could  do,  and  claim  you  ?  But  the 
day  of  retribution  is  at  hand,  and  let  those 
who  stand  between  us  take  care  !  ” 


CHAPTER  II. 

A  BELLE  OF  FIVE  SEASONS. 

“  Paulina  !” 

There  was  no  reply.  The  lady  addressed 
sat  absorbed  over  a  book. 

“Paulina,”  rather  louder,  “it  is  almost 
five,  and  quite  time  to  drive.  Do  you 
hear  ?” 

“Well,  yes,  I  hear,  Maud,”  and  Paulina 
Lisle  lifted  a  pair  of  serene,  sapphire-hued 
nyes  frem  her  book;  “but  I  really  don’t 


think  I  shall  go.  It  is  very  pleasant 
here  by  the  fire  this  chilly  May  afternoon, 
and  my  book  interests  me,  which  is  more 
than  I  can  say  for  the  Ride,  or  the  Ring.” 

“What!”  cried  Maud  Charteris,  “not 
even  when  this  is  the  first  day  of  Lord 
Heatherland’s  return  from  Scotland  ;  and  you 
have  not  seen  him  for  a  fortnight.  You  are 
sure  to  meet  him  in  the  Park,  and  all  I  can 
say  is,  that  I  hope,  when  I’m  engaged,  I’ll 
be  a  little  more  anxious  to  see  my fiancee  than 
that.  But  then,  of  course,  it  is  an  under¬ 
stood  thing  that  the  beautiful  Miss  Lisle, 
the  belle  of  London,  has  no  heart.  I  don’t 
suppose  it  is  at  all  a  necessary  adjunct  to  a 
future  duchess.” 

There  was  just  the  slightest  tinge  of  envy 
in  the  tone  of  Miss  Maud  Charteris  as  she 
said  these  last  words.  She  would  never  be  a 
duchess,  and  sbe  knew  it.  She  was  a  small, 
sallow-complexioned  girl  of  one-and-twenty 
now,  very  pale  and  sickly,  with  eyes  like 
sloes,  and  dead  black  hair,  and  a  look  of  Sir 
Yane  Charteris  all  over  her  wan,  fretted 
face.. 

The  eyes  of  Paulina  Lisle  fell  suddenly, 
and  rested  on  the  fire  with  something  like  a 
smothered  sigh. 

“No  heart,  Maud  !  ”  she  repeated  slowly  ; 
“  I  sometimes  think  it  would  be  better  for 
half  of  us  if  that  impossibility  could  occur, 
and  we  were  born  without  heart,  without 
memory,  without  conscience.  Our  past  enor¬ 
mities  would  not  then  rise  up  to  embitter 
our  whole  future  lives.” 

Miss  Charteris  pulled  out  her  watch  im¬ 
patiently. 

“  I  didn’t  come  here  to  talk  metaphsics, 
Miss  Lisle.  Aunt  Eleanor  sent  me  to  see  if 
you  wrere  ready  to  drive.”  She  was  inelegant 
carriage  costume  herself  as  she  spoke.  “You 
‘don’t  really  mean  to  say,  Paulina,  that  a  new 
book,  no  matter  how  interesting,  is  a  strong¬ 
er  attraction  to  the  reigning  beauty  of  the 
season  than  a  drive  along  the  Lady’s  Mile,  at 
the  fashionable  hour,  on  a  lovely  May  day  ? 
Don’t  tell  me  so,  for  I  couldn’t  believe  it.” 

“  It  is  perfectly  true,  nevertheless.  My 
book  is  intensely  interesting,  and  the  daily 
drive  at  the  same  hour,  in  the  same  place, 
seeing  the  same  faces,  acknowledging  the 
same  bow's,  becomes  after  five  seasons — well, 
to  speak  mildly,  rather  monotonous.  ” 

“  What’s  your  book,  Paulina?” 

“  ‘fUnder  the  Southern  Cross,'  by  the 
author  of  ‘Paul  Rutherford’s  Wife’  and 
‘Gold  and  Glitter,’  the  two  best  novels  of  the 
day,  you  remember.  Even  you,  Maud,  who 
never  read  anything  except  the  ‘  Court  Cir¬ 
cular  ’  and  the  ‘  Morning  Post,’  read  them.” 

“  I  remember.  They  were  books  of  Eng¬ 
lish  society,  and  I  read  them  because  they 
were  so  true  to  nature,  to  reality.  Half  the 
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books  of  that  class  are  the  most  wretched 
caricatures.  This  man,  evident^,  knows 
what  he  is  writing  about.  They  were  charm¬ 
ing  stories.  Do  you  know,  Paulina,  the 
heroine  of  the  first  was  very  like  you  !” 

“  Like  me  !  Is  that  a  compliment  to  me 
or  Margaret  Rutherford,  I  wonder  ?” 

“  To  you.  Paul  Rutherford’s  wife  was  a 
bewitching  creature,  and  I  am  perfectlj7  sure 
she  was  drawn  from  real  life — from  you,  Miss 
Lisle.” 

“  Let  me  see,”  said  Paulina,  with  a  smile; 
“  as  far  as  I  can  remember,  she  was  an  im¬ 
pulsive,  headstrong,  rebellious,  passionate 
woman,  with  good  impulses,  I  grant,  but 
spoiling  everything  by  her  reckless  impetu¬ 
osity.  Yes,  I  suppose,  that  was  like  me — in 
the  past,  Maud  a  flush  rose  for  a  moment 
over  the  perfect  pallor  of  her  face.  “  I 
shudder — I  sicken  when  I  think  of  my  des¬ 
perate  deeds  of  the  past.  Good  Heaven  ! 
what  a  perfectly  wild,  perfectly  reckless  out¬ 
law  I  was  !” 

“  Indeed  !  You  never  murdered  any  one 
like  Lady  Audley,  I  suppose.  Or  you  never 
married  a  head-groom,  or  anything  of  that 
sort,  did  you  ?” 

The  flush  deepened — deepened  perceptibly 
on  Miss  Lisle’s  face. 

“  I  have  done  what  I  can  never  forget  nor 
forgive,”  she  answered  in  broken  tones  ; 
“  what  will  haunt  me  with  grief,  and  shame, 
and  remorse  my  life  long.”  She  was  speak¬ 
ing  more  to  her  own  thoughts  than  to  her 
companion  now.  “People  who  knew  me 
six  years  ago  tell  me  I  have  changed  out  of 
all  knowledge.  I  hope  I  have — I  hope  I 
have — in  no  way,  looks  or  character,  thought 
or  action,  would  I  resemble  the  Paulina  Lisle 
of  six  years  ago.” 

“  Then  you  have  a  secret  in  your  life,  Pau-» 
lina  !  That’s  romantic  ;  and,  if  you’ll  be¬ 
lieve  me,  I  always  thought  so.  Your  fits  of 
gloom,  your  abstraction,  the  change  in  you 
somehow;  do  you  know,  I  always  fancied  you 
were  like  the  heroine  of  a  novel,  and  had 
gone  through  the-loved-and-lost  idea  poets 
make  such  a  howling  about.  Do  tell  me,  Pau¬ 
lina,  who  was  he  ?” 

Paulina  looked  up  and  laughed — her  own 
sweet  laugh. 

“  My  dear  Maud,  my  prophetic  soul  tells 
me  Mrs.  Galbraith  will  be  here  in  five  min¬ 
utes  to  scold  us  both.  I  suppose  I  should 
never  be  forgiven  if  I  did  not  go — so,  fare¬ 
well,  my  darling  book,  until  by  and  by.  One 
hour  with  you  is  worth  a  dozen  in  the  Lady’s 
Mile.  What  a  farce  it  all  is,  Maud,  this 
everlasting  routine  of  dressing,  and  driving, 
and  dining  ;  and  all  for — what  ?  We  are 
like  a  flock  of  sheep  jumping  through  a 
hedge,  and  not  one  of  us  knowing  why  we 
follow  oxw  leader.  Life’s  a.  comedv  at  best, 


and  we  the  prettily-dressed,  prettily-painted 
actresses  ;  and  when  the  lights  are  out  and 
the  play  over  I  wonder  what  account  we  will 
be  asked  to  give  of  lives  and  talents  so  spent. 
There,  Maud,  don’t  look  so  disgusted,  dear 
child.  I  will  run  away  and  dress  and  prose 
no  more.” 

Miss  Charteris  walked  away  to  the  door 
with  a  peculiarly  sarcastic  smile  on  her  pale, 
thin  lips. 

“  Does  she  ever  talk  to  the  Most  Noble 
the  Marquis  of  Heatherland  like  this,  I  won¬ 
der  ?”  she  said.  “  Does  she  confess  to  him 
those  heinous  crimes  and  secrets  of  the  past, 
and  the  general  weariness  and  disgust  of  life 
and  rank  and  society  ?” 

“  Lord  Heatherland  is  a  thousand  times 
too  good  for  such  a  woman  as  I  am — no  one 
knows  that  better  than  I,  Maud.” 

“  But  you  don’t  care  a  fig  for  him  all  the 
same,  Paulina  ;  and,  in  spite  of  your  fine  ro¬ 
mance  and  second-hand  sentimeutality,  you 
are  marrying  him  for  his  rank  and  his  coro¬ 
net,  just  as  I  or  any  of  us  in  Vanity  Fair 
would  do.  Paulina  Lisle,  you’re  a — it’s  not 
a  very  elegant  word,  but  exceedingly  ex¬ 
pressive — you’re  a  humbug  !” 

With  which  Maud  Charteris  quitted  the 
room,  and  Paulina  was  alone. 

The  half-sisters  (still  ignorant  that  they 
were  such)  were  considerably  attached  to 
each  other. 

Maud,  with  envy  and  bitterness  in  her 
heart  for  the  other’s  great  beauty,  had  yet  a 
sort  of  liking  and  admiration  that  even  her 
own  sex  yielded  Paulina. 

Look  at  her,  sitting  there  in  a  low  chair 
before  the  fire,  and  see  what  Paulina  Lisle 
has  become  at  four-and  twenty !  She  is 
dressed  in  her  morning  negligee  of  silver- 
gray,  band  of  linen  at  her  throat  and  wrists, 
and  the  bronze  brown  hair,  rippling  low  on 
the  perfect  forehead,  gathered  in  a  shining 
coil  at  the  back  of  the  stately,  small  head. 
She  is  tall,  she  is  grandly  proportioned,  every 
movement  is  instinct  with  grace  and  majesty; 
the  throat,  the  arms,  are  marble  fair  ;  she  is 
one  of  those  exceptional  women  which  all 
men  think  beautiful.  The  face  and  form  that 
Rotten  Row  went  wild  about,  painters  and 
sculptors  coveted  asamodel,and  poets  might 
sing  of  in  its  noble  womanhood.  The  golden- 
brown  hair,  the  eyes  of  liquid,  sapphire  blue, 
the  arched  foot,  and  the  swaying  grace  of 
motion,  whether  she  waltzed  or  walked,  a 
skin  delicate  as  the  petals  of  a  Bengal  rose, 
and  as  devoid  of  colour  in  repose,  and  a 
smile  and  a  voice  that  even  women  who  en¬ 
vied  and  disliked  her  were  forced  to  allow 
had  a  charm.  She  had  changed  almost  out 
of  knowledge  in  the  past  six  years — the  reck¬ 
less,  impetuous,  self-willed  girl  of  eighteen, 
had  grown  to  be  the  most  womanly  of 
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women,  the  gentlest  of  gentlewomen.  The 
lips  were  sweet  as  w’ellas  proud;  the  brilliant 
eyes  had  learned  a  softer,  tenderer,  it  may 
be,  sadder  light;  the  girl  had  been  faulty, 
erring,  rash  to  madness;  the  woman  was  per¬ 
fect  in  her  sweet  thought  for  others,  her  un¬ 
selfishness,  her  gentleness,  her  goodness  to 
all  A  beautiful  and  graceful  lady  she  sits 
here,  with  softly  brooding  eyes  and  lips  a 
little  parted,  even  in  repose,  thinking  very 
kindly,  if  not  lovingly,  of  the  man  whom  in 
three  weeks  she  is  to  marry — the  Marquis  of 
Heatherland,  only  son  of  the  Duke  of  Clan- 
ronald.  She  would  fain  sit  and  wait  for  his 
coming  here,  but  Mrs.  Galbraith  has  issued 
her  decree,  and  with  the  gentle  temper  that 
has  grown  habitual  to  her  of  late  years,  the 
sacrifice  of  self  she  has  learned  to  make,  she 
rises  with  a  low  sigh,  and  goes  forth  into  that 
brilliant  Maytime  world,  of  which  she  is  one 
of  the  acknowledged  queens. 

It  has  taken  three  volumes  to  record  half 
a  dozen  months  of  her  life — the  past  half  a 
dozen  years  may  be  rendered  in  as  many 
pages. 

That  eventful  Christmas,  six  years  ago,  to 
the  great  surprise  of  Mrs.  Galbraith,  was 
neither  spent  at  “  The  Firs”  nor  at  Monta- 
lien  Priory,  nor  did  Paulina  become  the  wife 
of  Lord  Montalien.  Miss  Lisle,  by  her  own 
desire,  had  been  taken  to  France  instead, 
and  spent  the  winter  with  one  of  her  late 
school  friends. 

Lord  Montalien  and  her  guardian  had 
quarrelled,  not  loudly,  nor  violently,  but  the 
quarrel  was  none  the  less  deep  and  deadly. 

“  You  can  do  your  worst,  my  lord,”  Sir 
Vane  had  said,  not  without  dignity.  “I 
have  changed  my  mind — my  ward  shall  not 
be  forced  to  marry  you.” 

And  Lord  Montalien  had  gone  away 
baffled,  black  with  suppressed  fury  and 
rage. 

“  If  the  day  ever  comes,  Sir  Vane  Charte- 
ris,”  he  had  said,  “  when  I  can  repay  you, 
trust  me  not  to  forget  this  debt.” 

And  then  he  had  gone  abroad,  and  had  not 
once  returned  to  England  since. 

Paulina’s  secret  was  kept.  Neither  Mrs. 
Galbraith  nor  Lord  Montalien  dreamed  of  it. 
Jane  married  and  settled  in  Wales,  and  had 
kept  her  oath,  and  Miss  Lisle  had  her  free¬ 
dom,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  was  Sir 
Vane’s  ward  still.  She  spent  that  winter  in 
France,  and  came  back  late  in  April  to  re¬ 
sume  her  new  life. 

Her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Clanronald,  a 
handsome,  haughty  dowager  of  seventy- five, 
had  taken  a  great  fancy  to  the  girl’s  bright, 
fair  face,  and  presented  her  ;  and  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Post  recorded  Miss  Lisle's  diamonds 
and  general  splendour  of  appearance,  to¬ 
gether  with  her  most  remarkable  beauty. 


And  then  followed  her  first  brilliant  London 
season  ;  and  those  few  who  had  known  her 
the  preceding  year  saw  and  wondered  a 
little  at  the  growing  change  in  her. 

Miss  Lisle  was  a  great  success — men  raved 
of  her  perfect  face,  her  perfect  form,  her  rare 
fascination  of  manner;  and  women  envied 
and  disliked  her  with  a  sincerity  that  was 
the  highest  compliment  they  could  pay  her 
charms.  She  made  scores  of  conquests,  and 
had  three  brilliant  offers  that  first  season. 
She  declined  them  in  a  way  that  left  no  hope. 
Women  called  her  a  coquette,  a  heartless 
coquette.  Nature  had  madeher beautiful,  and 
gifted  her  with  that  rare,  subtle  fascination 
of  manner  that  is  even  better  than  beauty. 
She  could  not  fail  to  please,  to  attraet  in 
spite  of  herself.  Mrs.  Galbraith  cried  out 
lourlly  that  it  was  a  sin,  a  crime,  to  refuse 
such  offers  as  Paulina  gently  but  reso¬ 
lutely  refused.  What  did  the  girl  expect  ? 
Did  she  wish  one  of  the  royal 
princes  to  propose  for  her  ?  And 
Paulina  listened  and  smiled — a  little 
sadly,  a  little  wistfully,  and  the  blue  eyes 
looked  dreamily  afar  off,  and  Guy  Earlscourt’s 
dark  face  came  back  to  her  from  over  the 
sea.  Where  he  was,  to  what  distant  land 
he  had  gone,  she  did  not  know  ;  she  only 
knew  that  she  loved  him, and  that  she  would 
rather  die  than  look  upon  his  face  again. 
Her  second,  third,  and  fourth  seasons  were 
a  repetition  of  the  first.  She  grew  more 
beautiful  with  each  passing  year,  and  more 
marble-hearted,  said  the  world.  She  received 
more  eligible  offers  than  any  other  woman  of 
her  time,  and  treated  all  alike.  She  had  no 
heart,  they  said,  or  it  was  like  her  complex¬ 
ion,  of  marble.  Women  ceased  to  fear  her 
rivalry — men  grew  shy  of  offering  their 
hearts  and  hands  to  this  merciless  “  Re¬ 
fuser.”  And  away  in  America,  fighting  under 
an  alien  flag,  there  was  one  whose  name  she 
saw  at  rare  intervals  in  the  American  papers 
Colonel  Hawksley  sent  her — a  name  that 
could  make  her  heart  throb  and  her  pale 
cheeks  flush  as  none  of  those  men  about  her 
had  ever  done. 

At  the  close  of  that  fourth  London  season 
the  Duchess  of  Clanronald  carried  Miss  Lisle 
away  to  her  distant  Highland  castle, to  spend 
the  autumn  and  winter.  She  liked  Paulina, 
with  a  liking  that  grew  stronger  with  each 
year.  At  Clanronald  Castle  Miss  Lisle  en¬ 
countered,  that  autumn,  her  Grace’s  only 
son,  the  Marquis  of  Heatherland.  He  had 
been  absent  in  the  East  for  the  past  seven 
years,  and  had  come  home  on  a  flying  visit 
to  his  mother  before  starting  for  Equinoctial 
Africa.  He  came  home,  a  grave,  weather¬ 
beaten  man  of  seven-and-forty,  with  every 
intention  of  leaving  again  in  a  week,  and 
he  met  Paulina  Lisle,  and  his  fate  "was  fixed. 
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He  fell  in  love  with  her,  as  scores  of  other 
men  had  done  before  him,  and  Equinoctial 
Africa  and  gorilla-hunting  were  forgotten. 
He  was  seven-and-forty  ;  he  had  never  been 
in  love  in  his  life  ;  women  and  society  bored 
him  ;  he  was  grave,  silent,  and  not  hand¬ 
some,  and  he  fell  in  love  as  men  of  seven- 
and-forty — your  potent  wise,  and  reverend 
seigneurs — do  fall  in  love  at  that  abnormal 
age,  without  hope  and  without  reason.  In 
three  days  his  infatuation  was  patent  to  the 
w'hole  house.  The  duchess  was  alarmed, 
and  remonstrated  after  the  fashion  of 
mothers.  It  was  the  desire  of  her  life  to 
see  Heatherland  married  and  free  from  his 
wild,  roving  life,  but  not  to  Paulina  Lisle, 
much  as  she  liked  her. 

“  It  is  madness — infatuation  on  your  part, 
Heatherland,”  she  said.  “  This  girl  is  infinite- 
1  /  below  you  in  rank.  She  passes  in  society 
as  a  relative  of  the  late  Lord  Montalien,and 
an  orphan.  She  is  neither.  Her  father  is 
in  America, in  self-imposed  exile  ;  her  mother 
is — Heaven  knows  where.  I  do  not  even 
know  that  her  parents  were  legally  married. 
Of  course  I  would  not  breathe  a  word  of  this 
to  any  one  but  you.  I  like  the  girl  exces¬ 
sively  ;  but  she  is,  as  I  said,  infinitely  below 
you  in  birth  and  education — not  the  sort  of 
women  the  Dukes  of  Clanronald  have  been 
accustomed  to  marry.” 

The  marquis  listened,  with  his  slow,  grave, 
thoughtful  smile,  and  answered  quietly  : 

“Mother,  if  she  were  a  crossing-sweeper 
orsbeggar,  and  not  the  woman  she  is,  I  would 
marry  her  if  she  would  accept  me.  It  is  fixed 
as  fate.  She  is  the  one  woman  of  all  women 
I  want — if  she  refuses  me,  I  will  never 
marry.  ” 

“  Refuse  you  !”  her  Grace  exclaimed,  in 
unutterable  scorn,  “  Miss  Lisle  has  refused 
many  offers,  but  she  will  not  refuse  you  / 
There  are  not  many  women  alive,  I  think, 
who  would  reject  the  Marquis  of  Heather¬ 
land.” 

Two  days  after  that  conversation  the 
Marquis  proposed,  and  was  rejected  ! 

“  And  this  is  final  ?”  he  asked,  slowly. 
“  There  is  no  hope.  Miss  Lisle  ?” 

“  There  is  none,”  she  answered.  “  I  es¬ 
teem  you,  I  respect  you  highly,  my  lord,  but 
I  will  never  marry — never  !” 

There  was  that  in  her  face  that  told  him 
she  meant  it.  There  was  infinite  pain  in  it, 
too.  It  gave  her  no  pleasure,  yielded  her 
no  triumph— these  rejections.  She  felt  like 
a  cheat,  like  an  impostor  ;  she  felt  shame — 
humiliation  unutterable.  She  a  wedded  wife, 
and  men  constantly  asking  her  to  marry 
them!  It  was  part  of  her  punishment, richly 
derserved  but  very  bitter. 

She  went  up  to  her  room  after  he  left  her. 
slowly,  wearily,  sick  at  heart.  A  packet  of 


American  papers,  that  should  have  reached 
her  two  months  before,  lay  on  the  table. 
She  opened  the  packet  with  eagerness — there 
was  mostly  news  of  her  father  there — very 
often  mention  of  another  name,  quite  as 
eagerly  looked  for.  The  papers  were  three 
months  old,  and  gave  the  details  of  a  long 
and  terrible  battle,  the  lists  of  killed,  wound¬ 
ed,  and  missing.  And  almost  heading  the 
list  of  killed  she  read  the  name  of  Lieutenant 
Guy  Earlscourt. 

Yes,  there  it  was.  Guy  Earlscourt  — 
killed  !  The  room  swam  round  her,  a  hot 
mist  came  between  her  eyes  and  the  paper. 
Killed  !  His  image  rose  before  her  as  she 
had  seen  him  first  eight  years  before — 
“beautiful  with  man’s  best  beauty, ’’when  she 
had  danced  with  him  under  the  waving  trees 
of  Montalien,  dui'ing  that  bright  June  day. 
As  she  had  seen  him  with  the  sunshine  on 
his  dark  face,  as  he  rode  up  to  her  carriage 
to  say  good-bye  on  the  day  she  left  Speck- 
haven  for  school.  As  she  had  seen  him  last 
in  the  library  of  Sir  Vane  Charteris’  house, 
when  he  had  refused  the  money  she  prof¬ 
fered,  and  had  gone  forth  penniless  to  his 
exile.  Killed  !  And  then  the  mist  cleared 
away,  and  she  forced  herself  to  read.  There 
was  a  brief  paragraph  concerning  him — very 
brief  and  eloquent.  He  was  an  Englishman, 
and  he  had  fought  like  a  lion  the  whole  day. 
And  it  had  been  newly  discovered  he  was 
the  anonymous  author  of  those  two  books 
which  had  created  such  a  sensation  in  the 
literary  world,  “Paul  Rutherford’s  Wife  ” 
and  “  Gold  and  Glitter.” 

The  paper  dropped  from  her  hands  ;  she 
sank  down  on  her  knees  and  buried  her  pale 
face  in  them.  Long  before  she  arose  they 
were  wet  with  her  tears — tears  that  came 
fast  and  thick  from  a  stricken  heart.  She 
had  loved  him  and  he  was  dead. 
r.Miss  Lisle  left  the  Highland  Castle  ab¬ 
ruptly  enough  next  day — no  doubt  because 
she  had  rejected  Heatherland,  every  one 
said.  She  looked  so  pale,  so  cold,  so 
wretched,  that  the  duchess  had  not  had  the 
heart  to  be  too  severe  upon  her — the  young 
woman  must  be  mad.  simply  that. 

She  went  home — home  to  Speckhaven — to 
Duke,  and  passed  the  winter  as  though  she 
were  once  more  “  Polly  Mason,”  and  all  her 
wealth  and  grandeur  but  a  dream.  She  was 
in  trouble — those  faithful  friends  saw  that, 
and  asked  no  questions,  only  too  happy  to 
have  her  with  them  once  more.  When 
April  came  Sir  Vane  came  with  it,  and  took 
her  back,  and  the  world  saw  no  change  in 
her.  And  for  the  first  time  for  many  years 
the  Marquis  of  Heatherland  appeared 
in  society — his  old  madness  strong 
upon  him  still.  He  had  no  hope — but  to 
look  upon  her  face,  to  hear  her  voice, 
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were  temptations  too  great  for  him.  They 
met  once  more,  and  how  it  came  about  need 
not  be  told.  He  proposed  again  and  this 
time  was  accepted. 

She  was  proud,  she  was  ambitious — she 
liked  and  esteemed  him  highly. 

“  I  will  be  your  wife,”  she  said  simply. 
“Your  faithful  wife  I  know,  your  loving 
wife  I  hope— in  time.” 

He  asked  no  more.  He  lifted  the  fair, 
small  hand  to  his  lips  gratefully,  gladly,  and 
she  was  betrothed  to  the  Marquis  of  Heath- 
erland. 

Mrs.  Galbraith  and  her  two  young  ladies 
came  back  from  the  Park  to  dine  and  dress 
for  a  reception. 

They  had  met  Lord  Heatherland,  and 
shaken  hands  with  him,  and  he  was  to  be  at 
the  reception  also.  The  marriage  was  to 
take  place  in  three  weeks  ;  he  had  hurried 
everything  on  and  she  had  consented.  Why 
should  they  wait  ?  Even  his  mother  had 
come  round  and  was  willing  now. 

And  she  was  to  be  a  duchess.  The  title 
poor  Duke  had  given  her  long  ago  in  jest 
was  one  day  to  be  hers  in  reality.  The  pre¬ 
sent  duke  had  been  bedridden  for  years,  an 
old,  old  man — she  would  not  long  be 
Marchioness  of  Heatherland. 

“  How  strange  it  all  seems,”  she  thought, 
with  a  half-smile,  looking  at  her  image  in 
the  glass.  “  I,  little  Polly  Mason,  to  be  in 
three  weeks’  time  Marchioness  of  Heather¬ 
land.  It  is  almost  like  a  fairy  tale  !” 

She  was  looking  beautiful  to-night,  her 
best,  in  a  dress  of  blue  satin  and  point-lace 
over-skirt,  diamonds  in  her  gold-brown  hair, 
and  running  like  a  river  of  light  about  the 
graceful  throat.  She  was  looking  beautiful, 
and  an  octogenarian  Minister,  sprightly  as  a 
schoolbojr,  came  up  to  shake  hands,  and  con¬ 
gratulate  her. 

“  I  have  been  telling  Heatherland  what  an 
unspeakably  fortunate  fellow  he  is  !  I  think 
he  is  as  fully  sensible  of  it,  though,  as  I  am. 
If  it  were  not  for  my  eighty  years  and  one 
wife  already,  Miss  Lisle,  Heatherland  should 
not  have  had  it  all  his  own  way.” 

The  Marquis  of  Heatherland  was  by  her 
side.  She  blushed  and  laughed  with  her 
own  frank  grace. 

“  I  can  imagine  no  age  at  which  your  Ex¬ 
cellency  would  not  be  a  dangerous  rival,” 
she  said.  The  words  had  but  just  passed 
her  lips,  and  she  was  turning  away,  with 
the  smile  and  blush  still  lingering,  when  she 
stopped  suddenly.  Had  the  dead  arisen  ? 
There,  standing  a  few  yards  away,  gazing  at 
her  with  grave  thoughtfulness,  she  saw,  face 
to  face — Guy  Earlscourt  ! 
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Guy  Earlscourt  !  No  myth,  no  illusion  of 
the  senses,  no  shadowfrom  the  dead,  but  the 
living,  breathing,  vigorous  man  !  Somewhat 
thinner,  somewhat  browner,  somewhat  worn 
and  grave,  as  if  he  had  thought  and  suffered 
much  in  the  span  of  the  past  six  years,  but 
as  surely  as  she  stood  there  looking  at  him — 
Guy  Earlscourt  ! 

She  did  not  cry  out,  she  did  not  faint, 
though,  for  an  instant,  the  rooms,  the  lights, 
the  faces,  the  flitting  forms,  swam  giddily, 
and  there  was  the  surging  roll  of  many 
waters  in  her  ears.  She  stood  there  stock 
still,  her  great  ejres  dilating,  every  drop  of 
blood  leaving  her  face.  Dimly,  after  an  in¬ 
terval — of  five  seconds  in  reality,  of  live 
hours  it  seemed  to  her — the  voice  of  Lord 
Heatherland,  sounding  faint  and  far-off,  came 
to  her  ear  : 

“  Paulina,  you  are  ill — you  are  going  to 
faint  !  For  pity’s  sake,  sit  down  a  moment 
while  I  go  for  a  glass  of  water  !” 

She  caught  at  the  back  of  a  chair  he  plac¬ 
ed  for  her,  and  saw  him  hurriedly  disap¬ 
pear. 

Then,  by  a  mighty  effort,  she  collected 
her  dazed  senses,  and  turned,  still  dizzy,  to 
leave  the  room. 

On  the  instant  of  her  recognition  Guy 
Earlscourt  had  turned  slowly  away  and  dis¬ 
appeared  in  an  inner  apartment. 

She  made  her  way — how,  she  never  after¬ 
ward  knew,  sick  and  dizzy  as  she  felt — out  of 
the  crowded  rooms  through  an  open  window, 
and  on  to  the  piazza.  There  she  sank  down, 
half- crouching,  half-sitting,  in  her1  gay  ball 
dress,  while  the  wind  of  the  cold  May  night 
blew  upon  her  uncovered  head  and  death- 
white  face. 

At  first  she  could  not  even  think.  The 
suddenness  of  the  blow  stunned  her.  She 
was  painfully  conscious  of  outer  things — of 
the  great,  burning  midnight  stars  :  of  the 
distant  wilderness  of  lights  ;  of  the  faint, 
sweet-sighing  of  the  music  ;  of  the  chill 
blowing  of  the  wind  ;  and  then  those  things 
all  faded  away,  and  the  present,  and  the 
past,  and  her  whole  future  life  lay  bare  be¬ 
fore  her.  A  strange  sort  of  calm  that  was 
almost  apathy  fell  upon  her,  and  she  thought 
of  herself  and  her  strange  situation  as  if  she 
were  thinking  of  another  person. 

The  report  of  the  American  newspaper 
had  been  untrue— a  mistake,  no  doubt.  Guy 
Earlscourt,  the  man  she  had  married  so 
strangely  six  years  before,  was  here  alive 
and  weli.  What  feeling  was  it  that  stirred 
in  her  heart  at  that  conviction  ?  Was  it 
pleasure  ?  Was  it  pain  ?  She  thought — 
wondering  at  herself  that  she  could  think  of 
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so  trivial  a  thing — how  handsome  he  had  | 
looked  a  moment  ago,  standing  gazing  at  her, 
with  those  dark,  thoughtful  eyes  !  He  had 
changed— grown  graver  and  older,  more 
manly,  more  noble  than  in  the  past.  He 
had  redeemed  the  past,  no  doubt-ypaid  off 
his  debts,  and  returned  to  England  a  free 
man.  And  he  was  the  author,  too,  of  those 
books  she  had  liked  so — great  books,  whose 
praises  the  world  rang.  Then  this  thread  , 
broke,  and  she  came  back  to  the  present. 
She  must  break  off,  as  best  she  might,  her 
engagement  with  the  Marquis  of  Heather- 
land,  and  at  once.  A  great  pang  followed 
this.  She  was,  as  I  have  said,  ambitious  to 
wear  a  ducal  coronet.  It  had  dazzled  her  ; 
and  now  that  drOam  of  glory  must  be  resign¬ 
ed,  and  she  must  yield  up  all  the  hope  of  her 
life.  She  felt  a  vague  sort  of  pity  for  the 
marquis,  in  a  sisterly  way,  and  putting  love 
entirely  out  of  the  question,  she  had  liked 
him  very  much,  and  esteemed  him  very 
highly. 

That  he  literally  worshipped  her  she  knew 
to  be  true — Row  bitter  the  pang  would  be 
then  when,  without  reason,  without  excuse, 
she  broke  her  pledged  vow.  And  the 
“Morning  Post”  had  announced  the  ap-  i 
preaching  nuptials,  and  the  guests  were  bid¬ 
den,  and  the  bridal  trousseau  ready.  The 
world  would  call  her  a  heartless  jilt,  an  un¬ 
principled  flirt;  her  best  friends  would  de¬ 
spise  her  ;  Lord  Heatherland  and  the  duch¬ 
ess — the  kind,  proud,  stately  old  duchess — 
would  hate  her  and  scorn  her, and  with  reason. 
And  through  her  own  fault — her  own  mad. 
reckless  folly  of  the  past,  this  had  all  hap¬ 
pened,  With  her  own  hand  she  had  wrought 
her  fate. 

And  then  those  bitter  fancies  drifted  away 
once  more,  and  Guy’s  face  floated  before  her  i 
in  the  purple  starlight.  What  must  he 
think  of  her — could  any  ons’s  hatred  equal 
his  ?  How  utterly  he  must  despise  her — 
how  he  must  curse  his  own  folly  in  ever 
having  sacrificed  himself  and  his  whole  fu¬ 
ture  life  to  her.  The  world  had  always,  at 
its  worst,  admired  and  carressed  him,  how 
much  more  now,  with  the  past  redeemed, 
with  his  new  and  brilliant  fame  and  success 
as  an  author.  Why,  had  he  been  free,  he 
might  have  wooed  and  won  the  highest,  the 
fairest  in  the  land.  And  in  his  reckless  gen¬ 
erosity  he  had  sacrificed  every  hope  of  home, 
of  wife,  of  all  that  man  holds  most  dear 
— for  her. 

Her  cold  hands  clasped  themselves  over 
her  pale  face,  her  brain  ceased  to  think,  a 
sort  of  stupor,  partly  of  cold,  was  creeping 
upon  her,  she  crouched  there  in  her  laces 
and  diamonds,  as  miserable  a  woman  as  the 
great  city  held.  Oh,  Heaven  !  to  be  able  to 
retrieve  the  past — to  recall  the  work  of  the 


long  gone  Christmas  eve.  How  long  .she  had 
been  there  she  never  knew,  probably  not 
more  than  twenty  minutes — an  eternity  of 
suffering  it  seemed  to  her.  In  after  ytars, 
when  all  this  terrible  time  was  past  and 
gone,  she  could  never  recall  those  moments 
on  the  piazza  without  a  shudder  of  the  agony 
she  had  felt  then.  She  was  intensely  proud 
— the  world  had  held  her  so  high,  so  spotless 
—and  now  the  time  had  come  when  she 
must  descend  from  her  pinnacle,  and  be 
known  as  the  wretched,  unwomanly  creature 
she  was. 

A  hand  was  ’aid  on  her  shoulder — a  voice 
sounded  in  her  dulled  ears. 

“  Paulina  1  Good  Heaven!  what,  are  you 
here  ?  Do  you  know  you  will  get  3rour 
death  ?” 

She  looked  up — to  his  dying  day  he  never 
forgot  the  dumb,  infinite  misery  of  that  first 
glance.  It  was  the  Marquis  of  Heather- 
land’s  anxious  face  that  bent  above  her. 

“  What  is  it,  Paulina  ?”  he  cried  ;  “  are 
you  mad  to  expose  yourself  like  this  in  the 
cold  night  air  ?” 

She  rose  up  slowly,  shrinking  from  his 
touch,  and  feeling  for  the  first  time,  with  a 
shiver,  how  cold  it  really  was. 

“  I  am  not  mad,”  she  said,  in  a  low,  dull 
voice,  strangely  unlike  the  soft,  musical 
tones  that  had  been  one  of  her  chief  charms, 
“  only  miserable — the  most  miserable  crea¬ 
ture  on  earth,  I  think.  My  lord,  let  me  tell 
you  now,  while  I  have  courage — that  I  re¬ 
tract  my  promise — that  I  can  never  be  your 
wife.”  The  words  dropped  spasmodically 
from  her  lips,  with  intervals  between.  She 
did  not  look  at  him,  her  eyes  staring  straight 
before  her  into  the  blue  bright  night.  He 
listened — riot  understanding,  bewildered, 
anxious,  incredulous. 

“  Take  back  your  promise — not  be  my 
wife  !”  he  repeated.  “  What  is  the  matter, 
Paulina  ?  Are  you  taking  leave  of  your 
senses  ?” 

“  It  sounds  like  it,  I  dare  say,”  she  an¬ 
swered  with  a  heavy,  heart-sick  sigh  ;  “  but 
no,  my  senses,  such  as  they  are,  or  ever 
were,  remain.  Oh,  my  lord,  how  can  I 
make  you  understand — what  a  base,  base 
wretch  I  must  seem  to  you.  I  cannot — do 
your  hear  me  Lord  Heatherland  ?  I  cannot 
be  your  wife  ?” 

“  I  hear  you,  ^aulina,”  he  said,  growing 
almost  as  white  as  herself,  “  but  I  cannot 
understand.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to 
explain  ?” 

He  was  a  man  of  strong  self-command,  of 
powerful  will.  He  folded  his  arms  over  his 
chest  and  waited  to  hear  what  she  had  to 
say,  only  the  gray  pallor  of  his  face  betok¬ 
ening  in  any  way  what  he  felt. 

“  I  cannot.  Think  I  have  changed  my 
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mind,  think  I  am  a  heartless  coquette,  thinlc 
anything  you  will,  only  release  me.  Let  the 
world  think  it  is  you  who  cast  me  off — I  de¬ 
serve  it — and — and  what  does  it  matter  ?  In 
a  day  or  two  I  shall  leave  England,  and  for 
ever.” 

Her  voice  broke  in  with  a  hollow  sob — if 
she  could  only  die,  she  thought,  and  end  it 
all. 

“  At  least  I  have  not  deserved  this, ’Pau¬ 
lina,”  the  grave,  sad  voice  of  the  marquis 
broke  in.  “  If  you  claim  your  promise — 
your  promise  is  yours.  But  oh,  Paulina  ! 
my  bride — my  wife — it  is  hard — it  is  cruel — 
it  is  bitter  as  death.” 

It  was  the  first,  the  last,  the  only  time 
she  ever  saw  him  so  moved.  She  fell  down 
on  her  knees  before  him  and  held  up  her 
clasped  hands. 

“  Forgive  me  !  forgive  me  !”  she  cried  ; 
“  you  shall  know  all,  cost  what  it  may — the 
wretch,  the  impostor  I  am.  You  thought 
you  knew  my  whole  history — that  it  was 
only  my  pride  or  my  indifference  that  caused 
me  to  reiuse  so  many  offers  before  I  accepted 
you,  and  you  honoured  me  for  it.  Ah,  my 
God  !  how  utterly  unworthy  of  your 
respect — of  any  good  man’s— Paulina  Lisle 
was,  and  is.  Six  years  ago,  my  lord,  I  was 
pledged  by  the  strongest  ties  to  a  man  who 
quitted  Eugland — for  ever, as  I  thought.  You 
remember  the  day  I  left  Clanronald  so  hasti¬ 
ly — the  day  after  that  on  which  you  first  pro¬ 
posed  ?  On  that  day  I  read  the  account  of 
his  man’s  death  in  a  foreign  paper.  I  don’t 
know  that  I  loved  him — I  can’t  tell — at  least 
the  news  of  his  death  had  power  to  move  me 
as  nothing  else  had  power  to  do.  Then  you 
know  what  followed.  Next  season  we  met 
again,  and  again  you  renewed  your  offer, 
and — I  accepted.  I  did  not  love  you,  my 
lord — but  I  thought  myself  free — and  I 
knew  it  would  be  easy  to  love  one  so  good, 
so  kind,  in  time.  You  deserved  better  than 
that,  and  my  pride  and  ambition  have 
receiveM  their  rightful  punishment.  My 
lord — oh,  how  shall  I  tell  you? — this  very 
night  I  have  discovered  that  the  man  1 
speak  of — whom  I  thought  dead — to  whom 
ties  I  could  not  break  if  1  would,  bind  me — is 
alive  and  in  London?” 

The  broken  voice  stopped — the  pale,  tor¬ 
tured  face  dropped  into  her  hands.  She  still 
knelt  before  him — drooping — in  a  strange 
distorted  attitude  of  pain.  He  had 
listened  without  a  word,  without  a  move¬ 
ment,  the  dull  pallor  still  blanching  his  face 
— his  arms  still  folded.  When  she  ceased, 
all  that  was  great,  that  was  noble  in  the 
man’s  nature  was  stirred.  She  had  done 
him  a  wrong,  perhaps,  but  she  was  the  wo¬ 
man  he  loved,  and  she  knelt  before  him  in 


her  great  trouble.  He  stooped  and  tried  to 
raise  her  up. 

“Not  here,  Paulina  !  not  here,”  he  said  ; 
“  kueel  only  to  your  Maker.” 

“\es,  here,  here!”  she  cried,  wildly; 
“  here  on  my  knees  at  your  feet  !  Oh,  my 
lord,  you  cannot  forgive  me — but  you  might 
pity  me  if  you  knew  what  I  suffer.” 

“  I  do  pity  you,”  he  answered,  gravely, 
“from  my  soul.  Rise,  Miss  Lisle— I  com¬ 
mand  it  !” 

She  rose  at  once. 

“  And  this  is  all  ?” 

“  This  is  all.” 

“Let  me  try  to  understand  it  if  I  can. 
You  are  bound  by  promise  to  marry  this 
man  of  whom  you  speak — you  mean  to  marry 
him  ?”  J 

“  My  lord,  I  will  marry  no  one.  I  have 
told  you  I  mean  to  leave  England  and  him 
for  ever  in  a  day  or  two.  Of  my  own  free 
will  I  would  never  look  upon  his  face 
again.” 

'  ‘  Then  you  do  not  care  for  him,  this  man 
to  whom  you  stand  pledged  ?”  with  a  thrill 
of  new  hope  in  his  tone. 

Her  face  dropped — she  turned  it  far  away 
from  him  in  the  starlight. 

“  Paulina,  you  hear  me.  Do  you  or  do  you 
not  care  for  this  man  ?” 

“  I — I  am  afraid  I  do.” 

He  paused  at  her  answer.  The  hope  that 
had  arisen  crushed  out  in  his  faithful  heart 
for  ever. 

“You  care  for  him,”  he  said,  after  that 
pause  ;  “and  you  tell  me  in  the  same  breath 
that  you  are  going  to  ffy  from  him,  that  you 
will  never  be  his  wife.  Miss  Lisle,  you  have 
told  me  part  of  your  secret,  but  not  ail. 
Nay,”  as  she  was  about  to  speak,  “tell  me 
no  more — I  do  not  ask  it  ;  I  free  you  utterly 
and  entirely  from  this  moment.  The  wo¬ 
man  whose  heart  is  another  man’s  is  sacred 
from  me.  I  would  no  more  ask  you,  know¬ 
ing  this,  to  marry  me,  than  I  would  if  you 
were  already  a  wife.  And  I  will  try  to  be 
just,  and  forgive  you,  if  I  can.  You  have 
done  wrong,  by  your  owu  showing,  in  not 
telling  me  this  at  first,  but  you  could  not 
foresee  what  has  happened.  The  secret  you 
have  confided  to  me  shall  be  kept  inviolable 
— the  world  shall  be  told  you  have  rejected 
me,  in  justice  to  myself,  since  you  found 
you  could  not  love  me.  No  more  need  be 
said,  I  think,  and  you  have  been  here  far 
too  long  already.  Take  my  arm,  Miss  Lisle, 
and  let  me  conduct  you  back  to  the  house.” 

The  dignity  of  the  man  rendered  his  re¬ 
quest  not  to  be  disputed.  In  all  her  life  she 
had  never  admired  him,  never  respected 
him,  as  she  did  at  this  instant.  How  gene¬ 
rous,  how  noble  every  one  was — the  marquis 
— Guy — while  she — oh,  words  are  weak  to 
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tell  how  utterly  degraded  she  was  in  her 
own  sight — how  bitterly  she  despised  her¬ 
self.  All  her  pride  was  crushed  to  the  very 
earth.  She  took  his  arm,  and  in  dead  si¬ 
lence  they  walked  back  to  tlie  crowded 
rooms.  What  a  mockery  it  all  seemed  ! 
the  music,  the  smiling  laces,  tne  brilliant 
dresses,  the  lights,  the  roses,  aud  those  tor¬ 
tured  human  nearts  !  They  walked  through 
the  midst  of  their  friends,  and  no  one  no¬ 
ticed  much  change  in  either.  Miss  Lisle 
looked  very  pale — paler  than  usual,  but  she 
never  had  much  colour,  and  her  hve  seasons’ 
experience  had  taught  her  not  to  wear  her 
heart  on  her  sleeve.  The  marquis  led  her  to 
a  seat,  stood  silent  for  a  moment,  looking 
down  upon  her,  then  held  out  his  hand. 

“  Paulina  !”it  was  the  last  time  that  name 
ever  passed  his  lips,  “  will  you  say  good¬ 
bye  ?” 

She  lifted  her  eyes  to  his  face — almost  for 
the  first  time  since  he  had  found  her  on  the 
piazza.  How  pale  he  was — pale  to  the  lips. 

“You  are  going  away  ?” 

“  1  shall  start  for  Africa  to-morrow.  I  am  . 
such  an  old  traveller  that  I  can  pack  up  for 
the  other  end  of  the  world  at  five  minutes’ 
notice.  And,  as  every  one  who  goes  to  Cen¬ 
tral  Africa  does  not  invariably  return,  I 
should  like  you  to  say  good-bye  aud  good 
speed,  before  we  part.” 

They  sounded  almost  like  the  last  words 
Guy  had  spoken  to  her  when  sue  had  seen 
him  last. 

She  laid  her  hand  in  that  of  Lord  Heath- 
erland,but  she  did  not  speak — she  could  not. 

“Good  bye,”  he  repeated. 

Herupliiced  eyes,  lull  of  speechless  pain, 
answered  him.  One  close,  warm  pressure  of 
her  cold  hand,  and  then  the  man  she  had 
pledged  herself  to  marry  had  passed  for  ever 
out  of  her  life. 

If  she  could  only  go  home — a  wild  desire 
to  fly  away  from  this  house  and  those  people, 
and  hide  herself  for  ever,  came  upon  her. 
Where  was  Mrs.  Galbraith,  where  Maud,  or 
Sir  Vane?  She  looked  around,  and  for  the 
second  time  was  frozen  by  the  sight  of  Guy 
Earlscourt. 

He  was  approaching  her,  her  old  friend 
Mrs.  Atcheriy  on  his  arm,  Mrs.  AtcherJy 
chatting  gayly  and  volubly  as  they  came  up. 
Low  as  the  words  were  spoken,  Paulina’s 
strained  ear  heard  them  ; 

“  To  be  married  in  three  weeks’  time,  you 
know,  to  the  Marquis  of  Heatherland — by 
far  the  most  brilliant  match  of  the  season. 
She  is  good  enough  and  beautiful  enough  to 
marry  a  prince,  1  think.  And  ho  you  know, 
Guy,”  laughingly,  “I  used  to  fancy — to  hope, 
only  you  were  such  a  shocking  wild  boy, 
that  you  and  she — you  understand  ?  But 
Heatherland  will  make  her  a  much  better 


husband  than  you  ever  would,  or  ever  will 
make  any  one,  Master  Guy.  ” 

“Mrs.  Atcheriy,  don’t  be  vituperative. 
I’ve  turned  over  a  new  leaf — several  new 
leaves — and  whoever  the  lady  is  who  has  the 
honour  and  bliss  of  becomimgMrs.  Earlscourt, 
she  will  be  blessed  beyond  her  sex.  For 
Miss  Lisle  1  have  had  always  the  profoundest 
and  most  hopeless  admiration.” 

iShe  heard  the  carelessly  spoken  words, 
and  her  heart  hardened  and  revolted  against 
him.  How  dared  he  speak  of  her  in  that 
light  ana  flippant  tone,  when  his  coming 
here  had  broken  her  heart,  blighted  her  life  ? 
Her  eyes  brightened,  a  faint  tinge  of  colour 
came  back  into  her  face.  She  looked  at 
him  straight — a  hard,  cold,  steady  glance. 

“Paulina,  my  child,”  cried  the  gay  voice 
of  Mrs.  Atcheriy,  “here  is  a  surprise  for 
you,  a  resurrection  from  the  dead — the  prodi¬ 
gal  returned — a  prodigal  no  longer.  Guy, 
1  don’t. think  there  is  any  need  of  an  intro¬ 
duction  between  you  and  Paulina.” 

“.Nqtthe  least,.  1  hope,  Mrs.  Atcheriy,” 
Guy  answered,  bowing  low. 

She  had  not  offered  him  her  hand ;  her  face 
looked  cold,  hard  as  stone;  no  smile  of 
recognition  passed  over  it.  The  coldest, 
slightest,  haughtiest  bend  of  the  head  acknow¬ 
ledged  him.  Sue  spoke  and  her  voice  sounded 
as  hard  and  icy  as  her  look. 

“It  is  a  surprise.  Months  ago  I  read  of 
Mr.  Earlscourt’s  death  in  an  American  paper. 
But,  perhaps,  it  was  another  Guy  Earlscourt.” 

“iNo,  I  tancy  not,”  Guy  said  coolly ;  “I 
was  the  man  whose  obituary  you  read.  It 
was  rather  a  close  thing,  but  good  nursing 
brought  me  safely  through  it,  as  you  see.” 

He  was  not  one  whit  dashed  by  her  freez¬ 
ing  hauteur — her  repellent  tone.  He  stood 
there  before  her  the  most  coolly  self-possessed 
man  in  the  room ;  heedless  whether  the 
Marquis  of  Heatherland’s  affianced  bride 
smiled  or  frowned.  She  saw  it  with  silent, 
suppressed  auger,  unjust  as  it  was  strong. 

'  *•  When  did  you  arrive  ?  ”  she  asked. 

“  Only  this  aiternoon  ;  and  on  the  ground 
of  old  friendship  ventured  to  intrude  here 
to-night.  Besides,  I  wished  to  see  you  !  ” 
She  looked  at  him,  her  eyes  Hashing,  her 
lips  quivering.  How  dared  he  ! 

“Jlo  see  me?”  with  a  fine  lady’s  stare 
of  insolent  wonder  ;  “and  what  can  Mr.  Guy 
Earlscourt,  after  his  six  years’  exile,  possibly 
have  to  say  to  me?” 

A  smile  curled  his  mustached  lips — a  smile 
of  amusement  at  her  look  and  tone. 

“Nothing  whatever  concerning  himself — • 
with  all  his  presumption  he  does  not  presume 
so  far  as  that.  I  came  as  the  messenger  of 
another  person,  in  whom  I  think,  even  the 
future  Lady  Heatherland  may  be  interested.” 
Her  fingers  tore  m  half  her  costly  lace 
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handkerchief.  This  storm  of  contending 
feelings  within  her  was  growing  more  than 
she  could  bear. 

“I  know  of  no  acquaintance  of  yours,  Mr. 
Earlscourt,  in  whom  I  take  the  slightest 
interest.  I  have  no  idea  what  you  can  mean!” 

“No,”  he  said;  and  again  the  amused 
smile  that  half-maddened  her  played  around 
his  mouth;  “not  even  Colonel  Robert 
Hawksley.  ” 

She  barely  repressed  a  cry. 

“  My  father  !  ”  she  exclaimed  ;  “what  of 
him  ?” 

“Ah  !  I  thought  you  would  be  inte¬ 
rested,  ”  still  smiling.  “  Colonel  Hawksley  is 
here,  Miss  Lisle,  and  I  am  his  messenger.” 

Paulina  caught  her  breath  ;  she  arose  and 
looked  at  Guy,  flushed,  eager. 

**>•  “  Here  !  ”  she  cried,  “  here  !  my  father  1 
Oh,  Mr.  Earlscourt,  where  is  he?  Take  me  to 
him  !  At  once  !  at  once  !  ” 

“Restrain  yourself,  Miss  Lisle— at  once 
would  be  impossible.  And  his  presence  here 
must  for  a  time  be  a  dead  secret.  Abpve  all, 
Sir  Vane  Charteris  and  his  family  are  to  be 
kept  in  total  ignorance.  He  bade  nre  give 
you  this— it  explains  everythng  and  tells  you 
where  to  And  him.  Conceal  it  quickly — heie 
is  Mrs.  Galbraith.” 

She  thrust  the  letter  he  gave  her  into  the 
folds  of  her  dress,  just  in  time  to  escape  Mrs.' 
Galbraith’s  keen,  black  eyes.  As  on  that 
other  night,  she  came  noiselessly  upon  them 
this  time  with  a  bland  smile  on  her  face. 

“  Ah,  Mr.  Earlscourt  !  so  happy  to  wel¬ 
come  you  back.  Such  a  surprise,  Paulina, 
love,  is  it  not  ?  and  a  celebrated  author  and 
hero  and  everything.  Everybody  is  talking 
of  you  and  your  books,  I  assure  you.” 

“Everybody  does  me  too  much  honour, 
Mrs.  Galbraith.  Miss  Lisle,  adieu.” 

He  bowed  with  his  old,  negligent,  courtly 
grace — his  old  careless  smile,  and  sauntered 
away.  Paulina  looked,  with  an  inexplicable 
expression,  after  the  tall,  graceful  form,  and 
saw  the  daughter  of  the  house,  Lady  Edith 
Clive,  flutter  smilingly  up  to  him,  with  both 
hands  outstretched  in  glad  welcome.  She 
turned  abruptly  away,  and  looked  no  more. 

“  Mrs.  Galbraith  ”  she  said”  1  want  to  go 
home.” 

“Certainly,  Paulina,  love — but  where  is 
Lord  Heatherland  ?  ” 

“Gone  long  ago.  Order  the  carriage  at 
once  ;  I  am  tired  and  sick  to  death  of  it  all.” 

Mrs.  Galbraith  looked  at  her  in  astonish¬ 
ment.  What  is  the  matter  ?  Where  and 
why  had  the  Marquis  of  Heatherland  gone, 
and  what  meant  all  this  unusual,  angry  im¬ 
patience  ? 

Sir  Vane  came  up  at  the  moment,  his  florid 
face  a  shade  or  two  less  florid  than  usual,  and 


his  small,  black  eyes  looking  strangely 
startled. 

“  Paulina!”  he  exclaimed, in  a  half  whisper, 
“  do  you  know  who  has  come  ?  ” 

“Yes,  I  kDow.” 

“  But,  good  Heaven,  Paulina,  what  is  to 
be  done  ?  You  showed  me  the  paper  that 
spoke  of  him  as  dead,  and  now  here  he  is 
back  again.  And  there  is  Lord  Heatherland, 
and  the  settlements  prepared,  and  the  wed¬ 
ding-day  named.  Paulina,  what  is  to  be 
done  ?  ” 

“Go  home,  the  first  thing,”  with  a  hys¬ 
terical  laugh.  “Let  me  alone,  Sir  Vane 
Charteris  ;  I  am  not  fit  to  talk  to  you  or  any 
one  to-night.” 

He  looked  at  her,  and  noticed  for  the  first 
time  the  ghastly  pallor  of  her  face,  the 
dusky  fire  in  her  eyes.  He  gave  her  his  arm 
without  another  word,  and  led  her  to  the 
carriage.  On  the  way  home  not  a  word  was 
spoken.  Mrs.  Galbraith  sat  in  silent  surprise, 
but  asking  no  questions.  Maud  lay  back 
half  asleep — Sir  Vane  kept  inwardly  repeat¬ 
ing  :  “  What  the  deuce  will  she  do  ?”  .  And 
Paulina,  in  a  corner  of  the  carriage,  sat  white 
and  cold,  with  only  a  dull,  sickening  sense  of 
misery  in  her  heart.  Her  father  had  come — 
was  here  !  At  any  other  time  those  tidings 
would  have  driven  her  half  wild  with  delight, 
but  even  this  news  had  little  power  to  move 
her  now. 

They  reached  home.  She  toiled  wearily 
up  the  stairs  to  her  own  luxurious  apart¬ 
ments.  Her  French  maid,  English  Jane’s 
successor,  sat  waiting  for  her  young  mistress, 
half  asleep  in  a  chair.  Paulina  dismissed 
her  at  once. 

“You  may  go  to  bed  Odille — I  shall  not 
want  you  this  morning.” 

The  girl  departed  yawning.  The  moment 
she  was  gone  Paulina  locked  the  doors,  drew 
a  chair  close  to  the  waxlights,  and  took  the 
letter  Guy  Earlscourt  had  given  her  from  the 
corsage  of  her  dress.  She  knew  that  bold, 
manly  hand  well ;  she  tore  it  impetuously 
open  and  read  its  brief  contents  : 

“Charing  Cross  Hotel, 
“Tuesday,  May  11th,  1869. 

“My  Paulina: — You  see  I  have  answered 
your  prayer  at  last  *-I  am  here— here  to  redress 
the  wrongs  of  the  living  or  to  avenge  the  dead— 
here  after  two-and-twenty  years,  to  reclaim  your 
mother— my  wife. 

“My  young  friend,  Guy  Earlscourt,  has  per¬ 
suaded  me,  convinced  me,  lhat  this  way  lies  my 
duty.  He  has  urged  me  also  to  tell  you  all,  and 
claim  your  woman’s  wit  andaid  in  my  under¬ 
taking.  The  hour  has  come  when  it  is  time  for 
ou  to  learn  who  your  mother  really  is.  That  you 
ave  been  kept  in  ignorance  so  long,  may  have 
been  a  fatal  mistake.  My  daughter,  have  y  ou 
never  suspected?  You  have  met  her,  known  her. 
Think!  shall  I  tell  you  her  nameat  once]  Pau¬ 
lina,  she  whom  you  knew  as  Lady  Charteris 
was  Olivia  Lyndith  five-and-twenty  years  ago, 
Robert  Lisle  s  wife,  and  your  mother. ' 
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The  letter  dropped  from  Paulina’s  hand, 
with  a  low,  startled  cry.  A  thousand 
things  rushed  on  her  memory  to  convince 
her  of  the  truth  of  her  father’s  words.  The 
night  in  Lyndith  Grange,  where  my  lady  had 
kissed  and  cried  over  her,  the  midnight  visit 
to  Duke’s  cottage,  and,  above  all,  a  vague, 
intangible  something  that  had  always  drawn 
her  to  the  unhappy  lady.  How  stupid,  how 
blind  she  had  been,  not  to  guess  the  truth 
before. 


“I  never  knew  until  a  few  months  ago,”  the 
letter  went  on,  “the  terrible  fact  that  she  was 
not  insa  e  when  shut  up  in  a  mad-house.  IVlr. 
Eariscourt  told  me.  1  have  returned  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment,  and  I  will  never  rest 
until  1  liciVB  found,  X  JtmvB  reclaimed  li6i.  XlCti- 
ven  be  merciful  to  human  error.  1  may  be  too 
late  to  save  her,  but  i  meant  it  for  .  he  best.  You 
will  come  to  me  here — I  lonii  to  s_e  you,  my 
darling— my  Olivia’s  child. 

“You  will  ask  for  ‘Mr.  Hawksley,’  and  you 
will  keep  the  fact  of  my  p.esence  in  England  a 
dead  secret.  Do  not,  in  any  way,  show  to  bir 
Vane  Chatteris  that  you  suspect  or  know'  the 
truth.  We  must  be  subtle  as  serpents  in  dcal- 
jjjcr  with  a  serpent.  Mr.  Earlscourt  goes  to  the 
Countess  of  Damar’s  ball  to  give  you  this  to- 
nignt — to-morrow,  at  the  earliest  possible  hour, 
I  shall  expect  you  here.  Until  I  see  you,  my 
own  dear  child,  adieu.” 


She  knew  all  at  last— at  last.  The  mys¬ 
tery  that  for  the  past  eight  years  had  been 
the  unfathomable  mystery  of  her  life  was 
solved.  Her  mother  was  found. 

The  reading  of  the  letter  had  calmed  her. 
She  held  it  to  the  lighted  tapers  and  watched 
it  burn  to  ashes.  Then  she  extinguished 
them. 

The  rosy  dawn  of  the  sweet  May-day  was 
lighting  the  east  already  as  she  drew  back 
the  curtains  of  silk  and  lace  and  flung  wide 
the  casements.  The  fresh  cool  air  blew  in 
like  a  benediction  on  her  hot  and  throbbing 
head.  What  a  night  the  past  night  had 
been— how  a  few  hours  had  changed  her 
whole  life.  A  year  seemed  to  have  elapsed 
since  yesterday — since  yesterday,  when  she 
stood  with  Lord  Heatherland’s  ring  on  her 
finger  and  trills  of  song  upon  her  lips.  Ihe 
Hashing  diamond  was  gone  now;  only  a  plain 
circlet  of  gold  on  the  third  finger  of  her  left 
hand  and  the  opal  ring  Duke  had  given  her 
long  ago  remained.  She  was  peculiar  in 
many  things — in  this,  that  she  rarely  wmre 
jewels  of  any  kind.  She  looked  now  at  that 
shining  wedding-ring— strange  she  had  al¬ 
ways  worn  that,  and.  her  thoughts  re  verted 
back  to  him,  to  herself. 

“  Why  had  he  returned?”  she  thought, 
“  and  how  will  it  end  ?  He  scorns  and  despises 
me — how  can  he  doo  therwise  ?  W  hat  is  my 
life  to  be,  bound  to  him,  and  held  apart 
from  him  by  that  very  tie  of  marriage  ?  And 
I  thought  I  could  have  left  England  and  him 


forever,  and  now  a  new  duty  holds  me  here. 
Well,  duty  before  any  selfish  interest  of  my 
own — I  will  remain— I  will  help  my  father — 
my  mother  shall  be  found,  and  then — and 
then,  the  sooner  I  pass  away  from  the 
world’s  ken  and  disappear,  the  better.  My 
life  has  been  all  a  mistake,  and  my  own 
folly  alone  is  to  be  blamed.  I  must  remain 
here  and  play  my  part  for  the  present,  go 
into  society,  and  bear  the  world’s  insolent 
wonder  at  my  broken  engagement — worse 
than  that,  meet  him  there,  and  treat  him  as  I 
treated  him  last  night.” 

She  laid  her  head  against  the  cold  glass 
with  a  long,  tired  sigh.  What  a  travestied 
world  it  was — how  little  life  seemed  worth 
the  living  just  then  !  The  sun  arose,  another 
busy  day  had  begun  for  the  great  city,  and 
Paulina  Lisle,  in  her  floating  satin  and  laces 
and  diamonds,  sat  there  pale  and  spiritless — 
utterly  worn  out. 

The  breakfast  bell  rang.  She  began  slowly 
unclasping  the  jewels,  unloosing  her  rich 
dress.  Then  she  threw  on  a  dressing-gown 
and  rang  for  her  maid. 

“Clear  away  those  things,  Odille,  and 
fetch  me  a  cup  of  tea  here.” 

The  girl,  with  the  nimble  fingers  of  her 
carft,  put  away  the  ball-robe,  put  the  diamonds 
in  their  casket,  and  brought  up  Miss  Lisle’s 
breakfast. 

With  an  effort  she  swallowed  a  few  mouth¬ 
fuls,  drank  the  tea,  and  then  pushed  aside 
the  scarcely  tasted  meal. 

“Dress  me  for  the  street,  Odille,  and  be 
quick.  I  am  going  for  a  walk.  If  Mrs. 
Galbraith  inquires  for  me  you  can  tell  her 
so.” 

Odille  unbound  the  shining  tresses,  and 
built  up  her  young  lady’s  chignon  with 
practised  rapidity.  In  fifteen  minutes  Miss 
Lisle  stood  attired  in  a  walking  costume  of 
quiet  grey,  a  close  veil  over  her  face.  It 
was  no  unusual  thing  for  Paulina  to  start 
for  a  brisk  morning  walk,  at  the  hour  when 
all  fashionable  people  were  asleep  ;  and  Odille 
was  in  no  way  surprised. 

It  was  just  eleven  as  she  hailed  a  cab,  and 
gave  the  order  to  the  driver — 

“  Charing  Cross  Hotel.” 

Her  heart  throbbed  with  almost  sickening 
rapidity  as  the  hansom  flew  among  the  many 
streets. 

At  last,  at  last — in  ten  minutes  she  would 
be  face  to  face  with  her  unseen  father  1 


CHAPTER  IY. 

WORKING  IN  THE  DARK. 

In  his  room  at  the  Charing  Cross  Hotel, 
Robert  Hawksley  sat  alone  by  the  open 
window,  smoking  his  meerschaum,  and  wait¬ 
ing  for  his  daughter’s  coming  with  that  grav 
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patience  that  long  habit  had  made  second 
nature. 

Crowds  passed  to  and  fro  on  the  pavement 
below,  the  bright  May  sunshine  gilding  every 
face. 

Very  fresh  those  rose-and-white  English 
faces  looked  in  the  clear  light — how  thorough¬ 
ly  English  the  women  were,  with  their 
bright  bloom,  their  fair  skin.  He  had  seen 
hundreds  of  American  woman  in  Northern 
cities,  with  delicate,  wax-like  beauty,  their 
Parisian  dresses  and  gay  Parisian  manners, 
and  had  admired  them  from  afar  off,  but 
here  he  felt  as  though  he  had  brothers  and 
sisters  and  home.  Why  had  he  not  braved 
the  worst  and  returned  long  ago  ?  He 
wondered  at  himself  now  as  he  looked  back. 
Why  had  he  not  defied  all  their  treachery 
and  baseness,  and  torn  that  day,  at  the  very 
altar,  his  wife  from  Sir  Vane  Charteris’ 
arms  ? 

“Is  it  fate  ?  ”  he  thought.  “  Is  our  path 
beaten  for  us  at  our  birth,  and  must  we  walk 
straight  along  willy-nilly  to  the  appointed 
end  ?  In  a  few  minutes  I  will  see  my  daugh¬ 
ter — mine — I  who  for  nearly  five  and-twenty 
years  have  been  a  houseless,  friendless,  soli¬ 
tary  man,  and  perhaps  find  her,  in  spite  of 
her  letters,  in  spite  of  all  I  have  heard,  cold 
and  sefish  and  worldly.” 

There  was  a  tap  at  the  door  at  the  moment, 
and  a  waiter  entered. 

“A  lady  to  see  Mr.  Hawksley,”  he  announ¬ 
ced  ;  and  then  a  stately  figure  appeared  close 
behind  him,  veiled  and  simply  dressed,  but 
looking  a  “  lady  ”  from  the  crown  of  her 
head  to  the  sole  of  her  foot. 

The  waiter  disappeared,  closing  the  door 
behind  him. 

Robert  Hawksley  arose,  laying  down  his 
pipe — the  lady  flung  back  her  veil,  and 
father  and  daughter  stood  face  to  face. 

For  the  space  of  tiv£  seconds  they  stood  in 
dead  silence  looking  at  each  other.  She  saw 
a  man  bronzed  and  weather-beaten,  but 
handsomer  and  nobler  it  seemed  to  her  than 
any  other  man  she  had  ever  known — save 
one.  He  saw  a  beautiful  and  graceful  young 
lady,  with  soft,  sapphire  eyes,  and  gold 
bronze  hair  rippling  low  over  that  broad, 
white  brow,  with  sweet,  sensitive  lips,  and  a 
little  curved,  spirited  chin. 

They  were  strikingly  alike,  too— eyes, 
hair,  features — the  most  casual  observer 
might  have  told  the  relationship. 

He  smiled — a  smile  of  great  content  passed 
over  Colonel  Hawksley’s  bearded  lips,  and 
he  camo  forward  with  both  hands  out¬ 
stretched. 

“  Paulina  !  my  daughter  !  ” 

**  My  father!” 

He  drew  her  to  him  and  kissed  the  pure 
white  brow,  and  the  first  meeting  was  over 
H 


without  scenes  or  exclamations.  1  suppose 
it  is  only  on  the  stage  new-found  relatives 
fling  themselves  into  each  other’s  arms  with 
ecstatic  screams.  In  real  life,  when  we  feel 
deeply,  our  actions  and  words  are  apt  to  be 
quiet  and  commonplace  in  exact  proportion. 

She  took  the  seat  he  offered  her,  away  from 
the  window,  and  waited  for  him  to  speak. 

On  all  ordinary  occasions  Miss  Lisle  was 
never  at  a  loss  for  plenty  to  say  for  herself, 
but  just  now  her  lips  were  quivering  and 
her  heart  was  full,  and  no  words  came.  He 
was  the  more  composed  and  self-possessed 
of  the  two. 

“  Earlscourt  gave  you  my  letter  ?  ” 

She  started  with  a  sort  of  shock  that  that 
name  should  be  almost  the  first  word  from 
his  lips. 

‘  ‘  What  a  surprise  it  must  have  been  to 
you!  ” 

“A  very  great — a  very  glad  surprise.  I 
can  only  regret  you  did  not  tell  me  all  long 
ago.”  ^ 

“  What  good  would  it  have  done  ?  ” 

“This!”  her  eyes  firing  up,  “that  Sir 
Charteris  should  never  have  shut  my  mother 
up  in  a  mad-house.  By  some  means  or  other 
I  would  have  rescued  her  long  ago.” 

“Were  you  much  surprised  when  you 
heard  your  mother’s  name  ?  ” 

“No.  I  think  not,  and  yet  I  never  sus¬ 
pected.  How  strange — how  strange  it  all 
is.  I  never  saw  much  of  her,  but  1  liked 
her  exceedingly.  And  to  think  Sir  Vane 
Charteris  knew  that  I  was  her  daughter  all 
those  years.” 

“How  has  he  treated  you,  Paulina — 
harshly  ?  ” 

Miss  Lisle  lifted  her  imperial  head  with 
a  haughty  gesture. 

“  He  dare  not  !  I  would  endure  harshness 
from  no  guardian  alive.  In  one  instance 
only  did  he  ever  try  to  coerce  me,  and  I 
baffled  him  in  that.  ” 

Her  face  gloomed  over  as  she  spoke.  Had 
not  that  instance  in  which  she  had  baffled 
him  embittered  her  whole  life  ? 

“  He  did  ?  ”  her  father  said  ;  “  your  letters 
never  told  me,  Paulina.  ” 

“  No,  ”  with  a  sigh  ;  “of  what  use  would 
it  have  been  ?  you  could  not  have  helped 
me.  I  fought  my  own  battle  and  won.” 

“He  wished  you  to  marry  some  one  he 
had  chosen  for  you — for  your  fortune,  no 
doubt  ?  ” 

“He  wished  me  to  marry  Lord  Montalien. 
From  what  motive,  I  do  not  know.  Lord 
Montalien,  with  fifteen  thousand  a  year  of 
his  own,  could  scarcely  wish  to  marry  me 
for  my  fortune.  ” 

“  Lord  Mon  taken  !  What  !  Guy’s  elder 
brother  ?  ” 

“  Mr.  Earlscourt’s  elder  brother.” 
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Robert  Hawksley  looked  at  her  search  - 
ingly.  The  proud  pale  face,  very  soft  and 
sweet  a  moment  since,  had  grown  hard  and 
set  at  the  memory  of  that  past  time. 

“  And  you  would  not?  You  did  not  care 
for  him  ?” 

“I  not  only  did  not  care  for  him — one 
might  get  over  that — I  hated  him.  I  believed 
him  to  have  wronged  a  friend  I  loved  very 
dearly — I  would  have  died  a  thousand  times 
sooner  than  marry  him.” 

He  was  watching  her  still — a  grave  smile 
upon  his  face. 

“I  wonder  if  that  hatred  extends  to  Guy  ? 
I  hope  not,  for  I  have  grown  as  fond  of  him 
as  though  he  were  my  own  son.” 

Her  face  flushed  all  over — a  deep,  painful, 
burning  red. 

“  I  have  no  reason  to  dislike  Mr.  Earls- 
court,”  she  answered,  the  words  coming  with 
an  effort  ;  “he  did  me  a  great  service  once 
— a  service  few  men  would  have  rendered.” 

“  You  must  have  been  equally  astonished 
and  delighted  when  he  appeared  so  suddenly 
before  you  last  night  at  the  Countess  of 
Damar’s  ball.” 

“Very  much  surprised  beyond  a  doubt, 
since  I  thought  him  dead.  Do  you  not  know 
that  his  death  was  announced  many  months 
ago  in  one  of  the  American  papers  you  sent 
me  ?  ” 

“  I  did  not  know  it.  And  you  really 
thought  him  dead  until  he  appeared  like  a 
ghost  before  you  ?  Not  that  Guy  much  resem¬ 
bles  a  ghost  at  present.  It  was  as  close  a 
thing  as  ever  I  saw— he  had  half  a  hundred 
wounds,  and  fought  th  rough  the  campaign 
like  a  lion.  It  was  while  he  lay-  sick  in  the 
hospital,  almost  to  death,  that  I  found  your 
picture  in  a  locket  attached  to  his  watch- 
chain,  and  discovered  that  he  knew  you,  and 
was  a  countryman.” 

That  deep  flush  rose  up  once  more  on 
Paulina’s  fair  face. 

“My  picture!”  she  said.  “How  came 
he  by  that  ?  I  certainly  never  gave  it  to 
him.” 

“He  told  me  as  much  afterwards — owned 
that  he  purloined  it  as  a  souvenir  of  England 
and  you,  to  carry  into  his  exile.  Ah,  he  is 
a  brave  lad,  and  a  gallant  one.  He  saved 
my  life  once  at  the  risk  of  his  own.  ” 

“Tell  me  about  it — -father.” 

Her  voice  was  strangely  soft  and  tremulous 
— her  face  drooped  forward  on  her  father’s 
shoulder,  something  vague  and  sweet  stirring 
in  her  heart.  It  was  a  theme  Robert  Hawks¬ 
ley  liked  well — the  young  man  had  grown  as 
dear  to  him  as  a  son.  He  told  her,  while  the 
moments  went  by,  stories  of  his  bfavery,  of 
his  generosity,  of  his  genius,  of  his  irreproach¬ 
able  life — of  how  nobly  he  had  redeemed  the 
past. 


“  I  believe,  at  the  worst,  his  greatest 
crimes  were  but  the  thoughtless  follies  of 
youth-  Guy  Earlscourt  has  the  noblest 
nature  of  any  man  I  know.  He  could  not 
stoop  to  do  a  mean  or  dastardly  thing.  His 
comrades  idolized  him — his  officers  respected 
him.  I  believe  he  is  a  true  genius,  and  des¬ 
tined  to  make  a  shining  mark  in  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  his  day,” 

An  interval  of  silence  followed — his  daugh¬ 
ter’s  face  was  still  hidden,  but  it  was  to  hide 
the  tears  that  were  falling  now. 

And  this  was  the  man  she  thought  capable 
of  selling  his  manhood  for  her  money — the 
man  who  had  sacrificed  his  life  to  save  her 
from  his  brother  ! 

“I  don’t  see  the  need  of  our  spending  the 
first  hours  of  our  meeting  talking  altogether 
of  Earlscourt — fine  fellow  though  he  be.  It 
strikes  me  I  should  like  to  hear  something 
of  yourself.  ” 

She  lifted  her  face,  and  laughed  a  little 
bitterly. 

“A  most  unprofitable  subject.  I  am 
a  fashionable  lady,  wrapped  up  in  dressing, 
dancing,  driving — rather  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  sort  of  life  you  have  been  speaking 
of.” 

“  And  engaged  to  the  Marquis  of  Heather- 
land?” 

“No.” 

“No?  Why,  I  saw  in  the  ‘Morning 

Post’—” 

“Very  likely — still,  even  the  press  is  not 
infallible.  Such  an  engagement  did  exist,, 
but  it  has  ceased.” 

“It  has  ceased!  May  I  ask— since 
when  ?  ” 

She  flinched  a  little  under  his  grave,  steady, 
kindly  eyes. 

“  Since  last  night.” 

“  Did  you  love  Lord  Heatherland,  my 
daughter?  The  world  speaks  well  of  him.” 

“  And  he  deserves  all  the  world  can  say — 
he  is  one  of  the  best  men  I  ever  knew.  But 
— I  never  loved  him.  I  don’t  know  that  I  ever 
loved  any  one — that  I  am  capable  of  it.  I 
am  hard,  and  selfish,  and  worldly,  and  am¬ 
bitious,  and  all  evil  things — unworthy  to  be 
any  good  man’s  wife.  I  shall  never  marry — 
you  need  not  look  at  me  in  that  way — I 
mean  it.'  My  engagement  with  Lord 
Heatherland  has  ceased — what  I  am  now  I 
will  g@  to  my  grave.  When  we  find  my 
mother — ah  !  why  should  we  talk  of  anything 
but  her  ? — we  three  will  leave  this  London 
life,  and  all  pertaining  to  it,  and  grow  old, 
in  peace,  somewhere  out  of  the  world.” 

Her  voice  gave  way  in  a  sort  of  sob.  Not 
capable  of  loving  any  one,  when  sbe  knew 
that  she  loved  Guy  Earlscourt  dearly — 
dearly,  and  that  she  had  loved  him  from  the 
first — ay,  in  the  days  when  Allan  Fane,  the 
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artist,  had  whiled  away  in  her  company  that 
rosy  summer  eight  years  gone. 

“  Let  us  talk  of  mother,”  she  repeated. 

“  What  do  you  propose  to  do — how  to  find 
her  ?  ” 

“The  most  skilled  detectives  of  Scotland 
Yard  must  do  that.  Can  you,  living  under 
the  aatne  roof  with  Sir  Vane  Charteris,  throw 
no  light  on  the  place  of  her  concealment  ?  ” 

“  I  am  afraid  not ;  and  yet,”  Paulina  said 
thoughtfully,  “  perhaps  I  can.  I  have  repeat¬ 
edly  asked  him,  and  so  has  Maud — his  own 
daughter,  you  know — to  take  us  to  see  her, 
but  his  answer  was  invariably  a  refusal.  It 
was  no  sight  for  young  girls,  he  said.  Once 
Maud  told  me,  in  confidence,  she  thought 
her  mother  was  confined  somewhere  at 
Cheswick,  in  a  private  asylum  there.  At 
least  it  is  a  clue — you  might  follow  it  up.” 

“  I  will.  If  she  is  in  England,  it  should 
not  be  so  hard  to  find  her.  My  poor  Olivia! 
what  has  she  not  suffered  all  her  life  long  ? 
Can  anything  in  the  future  ever  atone  to  her 
for  the  past  ?  ” 

“Let  us  hope  so,  my  father.  If  we  can  only 
find  her,  I  am  quite  sure  we  can  make  her 
happy.  You  are  certain,” hesitatingly,  “Sir 
Vane  Charteris  cannot  invalidate  your  mar- 
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nage  : 

“Quite  certain — it  is  beyond  dispute.  I 
shall  set  detectives  on  the  track  at  once,  and 
remain  quietly  here  to  await  events.  Can 
you  come  to  see  me  often,  Paulina,  or  will  it 
nconvenience  you  too  much  ?  ” 

“  I  shall  come  to  see  you  every  day  at  this 
hour,  if  you  like.  I  am  in  every  way  my  own 
mistress,  free  to  come  and  go  as  I  choose. 
And  now,  as  it  is  close  upon  two  o’clock,  I 
think  I  had  better  return.  They  might 
possibly  fall  to  wondering  what  had  become 
of  me.” 

He  led  her  to  the  door,  and  they  parted 
with  a  hand-clasp.  He  was  never  demon¬ 
strative,  and  her  relationship  was  new  as  yet 
to  Paulina. 

As  she  drew  her  veil  oyer  her  face  and 
turned  to  descend,  Mr.  Earlscourt  came 
sauntering  up,  looking  very  handsome  in  his 
careless  morning  costume.  He  removed  his 
hat,  bowed  in  silence,  and  passed  on  into  the 
apartment  of  his  friend. 

Miss  Lisle  reached  home  in  time  for  lunch¬ 
eon.  There  were  always  three  or  four  drop¬ 
pers- in  for  that  repast  under  the  baronet's 
hospitable  roof,  and  Paulina  found  the  subject 
under  discussion  to  be  the  unexpected  return 
of  Guy  Earlscourt. 

“  Lucky  beggar  !  always  fell  upon  his  feet, 
and  writes  books  and  makes  lots  of  money. 
Wish  I  could  write  books.  All  the  women 
throwing  themselves  at  his  head  already — 
Lady  Edith  Clive  last  night,  and  now  you. 
Miss  Charteris.  Why  couldn’t  the  fellow 


|  stay  where  he  was,  and  marry  a  Yankee? 

|  Here’s  Miss  Lisle — let’s  hear  what  she  says. 
Miss  Lisle,  Miss  Charteris  says  Earlscourt’s 
the  handsomest  man  in  London.  Your  taste 
is  indisputable,  what  is  your  opinion  ?  ” 
“Really,  Mr.  Challis,  I  have  not  thought 
sufficiently  upon  the  subject  to  form  an  opi¬ 
nion.  One  cannot  decide  so  important  a 
question,  and  award  fthe  palm  of  masculine 
beauty  all  in  a  moment.” 

“All  in  a  moment!”  exclaimed  Maud. 

“  Why,  Paulina,  you  knew  Guy  ages  ago, 
down  in  Lincolnshire,  and  when  you  first 
!  came  out — or  was  it  before  you  came  out 
here  in  London  ?  And  I  am  sure,  last  night 
!  you  and  he  had  quite  an  interesting  conver- 
’  sation,  to  judge  from  your  looks  just  before  we 
left.  Mr.  Challis  says  Lady  Edith  Clive  made 
love  to  him  for  the  rest  of  the  night.  ” 

“  So  she  did,”  pursued  Mr.  Challis  ;  “so 
the  women  always  did,  even  when  the  fellow 
was  going  straight  to  the  dogs.  So  will  you 
all — don’t  tell  me — I  know  you.  Earlscourt’s 
clever,  and  deucedly  good-looking,  and  the 
fashion,  and  may  have  his  pick  and  choice 
j  before  the  season  ends.  He  ought  to  go  in 
for  the  Lady  Edith  ;  her  fortune  is  something 
immense.” 

“Yes,”  said  Mrs.  Galbraith,  “  he’s  very 
handsome,  and  clever,  and  fascinating, 
always  was,  and  has  just  that  sort  of  repu¬ 
tation  which  makes  all  romantic  girls  lose 
their  heads  at  once.  But,  my  dear  girls, 
dou’t  either  of  you  ever  be  mad  enough  to 
|  fall  in  love  with  a  literary  man.  The  wives 
of  men  of  genius  are  the  most  miserable 
|  creatures  under  the  sun.  Did  you  ever  read 
the  life  of  Hayden  ?  And  if  so,  you  com¬ 
passionated  poor  Mrs.  Hayden,  I  hope.  Look 
at  Lady  Byron,  Lady  Bulwer,  hosts  of  them, 
always  the  same  story — private  misery — - 
public  separation.  The  reason  is  plain 
enough.  The  affections  of  your  men  of  great 
talent  are  not  centred  on  wife  and  home,  like 
those  of  commonplace  men.  The  painted 
canvas  on  their  easel,  the  blotted  manuscript 
in  their  desk,  are  nearer  and  dearer  to  them 
than  wife  or  child.  Marry  a  man  without 
two  ideas  in  his  head,  and  his  heart  in  the 
right  place,  and  you  will  stand  a  better 
chance  of  happiness  than  with  so  brilliant  a 
literary  meteor  as  Guy  Earlscourt.  ” 

“Quite  an  eloquent  speech,  Aunt 
Eleanor,”  commented  Maud,  “  and  true,  do 
doubt — though  where  your  experience  of  men 
of  genius  comes  from  I  don’t  know.  Uncle 
Ralph  was  never  overburdened  with  brains, 
from  all  I’ve  hear  him.  And  in  spite  of 
your  warning,  I  think  I  should  prefer  a  little 
mild  melancholy  as  the  wife  of  Mr.  Earls¬ 
court,  to  the  perfect  bliss  you  speak  of  with 
a  man  ‘  who  has  not  two  ideas  in  his  head.’  ” 
Her  voice  and  face  softened  as  she  pronoun- 
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ced  the  name  with  a  lingering  tenderness, 
and  a  faint  flush  rose  up  in  her  pale  face.  Evi¬ 
dently  it  was  a  case  of  love  at  first  sight. 

Paulina’s  eyes  Hashed,  and  a  resentful, 
jealous  feeling  came  into  her  heart.  What 
right  had  Maud  Charteris  to  talk  of  being 
his  wife?  •wdaifl 

“  Earlscourt  will  have  none  of  you,”  said 
the  young  gentleman,  who  had  first  appealed 
to  Miss  Lisle.  “I  met  him  at  Fane’s  studio 
this  morning — Fane,  the  artist,  you  know. 
Somebody  chaffed  him  aboutthe  execution  his 
beautiful  eyes  and  last  book  had  wrought  with 
Lady  Edith — she  has  been  able  to  talk  of 
nothing  else  since  its  publication.  He  laughed 
at  first,  then  grew  serious.  ‘It  is  nothing,  of 
course,  he  said  ;  ‘  Lady  Edith  does  me  the 
honour  to  fancy  my  book,  perhaps,  but  I  wish 
it  to  be  understood  I  am  not  going  to  marry.  I 
amas  much  vowed  to  celibacy  as  though  I  wore 
the  Templar’s  Cross.  I  shall  marry  no  one.' 
And  by  Jove !  he  said  it,  you  know,  as  though 
he  meant  it.  ” 

Paulina's  face  flushed — her  heart  throbbed 
violently.  Oh,  what  had  she  done  ! — what 
had  she  done  !  “  Yes  ”  said  Mrs.  Galbraith, 

“Mr.  Earlscourt  is  a  very  clever  man,  and 
a  reader  of  human  nature.  Such  a  declara¬ 
tion  is  all  that  is  needed  to  throw  over  him 
a  halo  of  mystery  aud  romance,  and  make 
him  simply  irresistible.  You  don’t  speak, 
Paulina— what  are  you  thinking  of?  ” 

“  I  am  thinking  how  exceedingly  kind  it 
is  of  Mr.  Earlscourt  to  put  us  on  our  guard,  ” 
Paulina  answered,  with  that  bitterness  which 
was  always  in  her  tone  when  she  spoke  of 
Guy  ;  “  he  is  such  a  dazzling  light  that  we 
all,  poor  moths,  must  inevitably  be  scorched 
to  death  if  he  had  not  warned  us  away.  I 
suppose  your  hero  is  no  more  conceited  than 
most  men,  Maud  ;  he  only  shows  it  a  little 
more  plainly.  Why  not  advertise  at  once  in 
the  Times :  ‘  The  ladies  of  England  are  here¬ 
by  warned  not  to  bestow  their  affections 
upon  the  undersigned,  as  he  is  quite  unable 
to  reciprocate,  and  intends  to  make  none  of 
them  happy  bv  the  offer  of  his  heart  and 
hand.’” 

She  arose  as  she  spoke,  angry  at  herself 
for  the  vehemence  with  which  she  had 
spoken. 

“  How  you  do  hate  him,  Paulina,  dear, 
don’t  you  ?  ”  said  Maud.  “He  never  jilted 
you,  did  he?  At  Mrs.  Atcherly’s,  for  in¬ 
stance,  six  years  ago,  when  you  and  he  were 
surprised  together  in  the  ante-room,  and 
poor  auntie  here  was  so  angry  ?  ” 

The  random  shot  went  straight  home. 
Paulina  turned  a  dead  whiteness  from  brow 
to  chin.  She  tried  to  reply,  but  her  voice 
failed.  The  others  looked  at  her  in  surprise. 

“He  did  jilt  you  then!”  Maud  would 
Lave  liked  to  say,  but  she  was  afraid.  There 


was  that  when  she  was  moved  in  Miss  Lisle’s 
face  that  always  awed  Miss  Charteris. 
There  was  a  little,  very  awkward  pause — 
then  Sir  Vane  came  in,  and  the  conversation 
turned  upon  something  else — Paulina  quietly 
leaving  the  room. 

Maud’s  suspicions  were  aroused  ;  and 
from  that  hour  she  determined  to  watch 
Paulina  and  Guy  Earlscourt  when  they 
met.  They  met  night  after  night,  and  day 
after  day  now — and  jealousy  had  made  the 
small,  black  eyes  sharp-sighted.  It  was 
love  at  first  sight  with  poor  Maud.  The 
dusky  splendour  of  Guy’s  dark  face,  his  tall, 
graceful  figure  his  reputation  as  a  hero  out 
there  iu  America — all  had  dazzled  and  won 
her.  Long  ago  he  had  been  fond  of  her — 
good  to  her — down  at  Montalien — if  there 
were  nothing  between  Paulina  and  him, 
surely  she  might  hope. 

Mr.  Earlscourt  had  made  up  his  mind  not 
to  re-enter  society  upon  his  return  to 
London.  He  had  learned  how  hollow 
and  empty  it  all  was — he  had  learn¬ 
ed  a  healthier  kind  of  life  in  the 
past  six  years.  But  he  found  himself  quite 
a  “  lion,”  the  hero  of  the  day ;  society 
sought  him — crowds  of  invitations  poured  in 
UDon  him  from  the  highest  in  the  land. 
Many  were  old  friends  whom  he  could  not 
well  refuse.  So  he  said  to  himself,  half 
ashamed  of  his  yielding  ;  but  was  that  sole¬ 
ly  the  reason  ?  Wherever  he  went  he  saw 
the  proud,  beautiful  face  of  the  girl  who  was 
his  wife.  His  wife  !  what  a  pang — half 
pain,  half  remorse — it  gave  him  !  He  should 
not  have  taken  advantage  of  that  hour  of 
madness,  he  thought,  when  she  had  besought 
him  to  save  her — when,  carried  away  by  the 
excitement  of  the  private  theatricals,  sbe 
had  become  his  wife.  It  was  blighting  her 
life,  he  could  see.  She  hated  “him,  and  took 
little  pains  to  conceal  it.  Night  after  night 
he  left  those  gay  assemblies  where  she  shone 
a  queen  by  right  divine  of  her  peerless 
beauty  and  grace,  vowing,  in  his  passion, 
never  to  return,  and  yet— when  to-morrow 
came,  the  temptation  to  look  once  more 
upon  that  perfect  face,  though  colder  than 
marble  to  him,  was  irresistible,  and  he 
yielded.  And  she  never  dreamed,  in  the  re¬ 
motest  way,  how  with  his  whoie,  strong 
heart,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he 
was  growing  to  love  her.  His  face,  the  long 
training  of  his  life,  kept  his  secret  well.  She 
saw  him  petted,  caressed,  the  brightest 
eyes,  the  sweetest  lips  in  the  land  smiling 
upon  him,  knew  that  he  studiously  avoided 
herself,  was  calm  and  courteous  and  indif¬ 
ferent  when  they  met,  and  knew  no  more. 
Walls  of  pride,  stronger  than  adamant,  held 
those  two  haughty  spirits  asunder — were 
likely  so  to  hold  them  their  lives  long. 
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Miss  Lisle  was  almost  as  much  an  object 
of  interest  to  society  just  now  as  Guy  him¬ 
self.  She  had  broken  ,pft'  her  engagement 
with  the  Marquis  of  Heatherland  at  the 
eleventh  hour — positively  refusing  the  best 
match  of  the  season,  and  a  prospective  duke. 
Lord  Heatherlaud  had  gone  abroad,  but  be¬ 
fore  his  departure  he  had  taken  care  to  let 
the  clubs  and  the  drawing-rooms  of  Belgravia 
know  that  it  was  by  Miss  Lisle’s  own  ex¬ 
press  desire  the  match  had  been  broken. 

“I  admire  her  above  all  women,  and  I 
always  shall,”  had  been  his  words.  “It  is 
the  great  misfortune  of  my  life  that  she 
cannot  care  for  me  strongly  enough  to  be  my 
wife.” 

It  created  a  profound  sensation.  People 
said  very  hard  things  of  Miss  Lisle  behind 
her  back,  called  her  a  heartless  jilt,  who 
would  end,  no  doubt,  as  she  deserved,  by 
being  an  old  maid.  But  they  looked  upon 
her  with  uew  interest,  as  a  woman  capable 
of  trampling  under  foot  a  ducal  coronet  ;  and 
the  beautiful  heiress  was  more  sought  after 
than  ever. 

Nearly  a  fortnight  had  passed.  She  visit¬ 
ed  her  father  every  day — but  her  mother's 
hiding  place  had  not  yet  been  discovered. 
She  met  Guy  perpetually,  day  and  night, 
and  with  the  rest  of  the  world  saw  the  mark¬ 
ed  preference  Lady  Edith  Clive  showed  him. 
They  rarely  spoke — a  formal  bow  in  passing 
was  the  only  greeting  they  exchanged,  but  in 
her  heart  she  knew  she  was  intensely  jea¬ 
lous.  He  could  not,  would  not,  marry  the 
Lady  Edith  ;  her  secret  now  for  ever  was 
safe  ;  but  who  was  to  tell  he  might  not  learn 
to  love  her  ?  She  grew  restless  and  miser¬ 
able — the  world  began  to  say  she  was  regret¬ 
ting  the  step  she  had  taken  with  the  mar¬ 
quis — that  she  was  approaching  five-and- 
twenty,  and  growing  quite  faded  and  passee. 
She  was  sick  at  heart— sick  body  and  soul, 
longing  unspeakably  for  the  hour  when  her 
mother  might  be  found,  and  she  herself  free 
to  quit  England  and  him  for  ever. 

It  was  close  upon  the  last  of  the  second 
week,  that,  making  her  morning  visit  to  her 
father,  she  found  him  pacing  up  and  down 
his  hotel  sitting-room — flushed,  excited  anx¬ 
ious. 

“  You  have  found  her  !”  was  Paulina’s 
first  cry  as  she  looked  upon  his  face. 

He  had  found  her — or  rather  the  detective 
in  his  employ  had.  The  private  asylum  was 
at  Clieswick — he  held  the  address  in  his 
hand — Lady  Charteris  was  in  tolerably  good 
health,  both  mentally  and  bodily,  and  the 
medical  superintendent  had  been  expecting 
the  baronet  every  day  for  the  past  three 
weeks  to  come  and  take  his  wife  home.  The 
asylum  was  a  thoroughly  respectable  institu¬ 
tion,  and  JLady  Charteris,  he  had  learned, 


was  almost  entirely  restored,  and  ready  at 
any  moment  to  leave. 

“You  must  go  to  Cheswick  at  once,  Pau¬ 
lina,”  her  father  said.  “  You  will  introduce 
yourself  as  the  patient’s  daughter,  sent  by 
Sir  Vane,  to  bring  her  home.  Here  is  a  note 
I  have  written — a  pretty  good  imitation  of 
his  handwriting,  I  think,  in  which  he  says 
illness  prevents  him  accompanying  you.  You 
must  lose  no  time — I  have  arranged  every¬ 
thing.  When  you  quit  the  asylum,  you  will 
take  the  first  train  for  Lincolnshire.  Go  to 
your  old  friend,  Duke  Mason — I  will  follow. 
On  the  way  you  can  break  to  he’’’  the  news 
of  my  arrival — prepare  her  to  meet  me  at  the 
cottage.  Once  there,  and  with  me,  let  Sir 
Vane  Charteris  claim  her  if  he  dare  !” 

Pauliua  listened  breathlessly — took  the 
note,  and  entered  the  cab  her  father  called. 
Ten  minutes,  and  she  was  speeding  along 
radidly  Cheswick-ward,  fully  prepared  for 
the  part  she  had  to  play. 

The  part  was  so  easy,  it  required  little 
duplicity  to  go  through  with  it.  Miss  Lisle 
met  the  medical  superintendent,  and  an¬ 
nounced  herself  as  Lady  Charteris’  daugh¬ 
ter.  She  gave  him  her  father’s  forged  note 
— he  read  it  as  a  matter  of  course — bowed 
lew  before  the  stately,  beautiful  woman,  and 
led  her  at  once  to  his  patient.  Paulina’s 
heart  beat  fast.  How  was  she  to  tell  her 
mother  might  not  betray  her  in  her  first 
surprise?  She  paused  as  the  doctor  was 
about  to  open  the  door. 

“Stop,”  she  said  ;  “my  mother  has  not 
seen  me  for  many  years.  The  shock  may  be 
too  much  for  her.  Do  you  go  in  and  tell  her 
I  am  here,  and  let  us  meet  quite  alone.” 

“As  you  please,  Miss  Charteris,”  the 
polite  superintendent  said  ;  “you  can  wait 
here.” 

He  ushered  her  into  a  sunny  apartment. 
She  stood,  her  back  turned  to  the  door, 
looking  out  of  the  window,  trying  to  calm 
her  rapid  heart-throbbing.  She  was  not  kept 
waiting  long.  In  three  minutes  the  door 
opened,  she  turned  slowly  round — mother  and 
daughter  stood  alone  together  ! 

Those  six  years  of  misery  and  imprison¬ 
ment  had  done  their  work  upon  the  wife  of 
Robert  Lisle.  Her  face  had  blanched  to  a 
dead  waxen  whiteness — her  golden  hair  had 
turned  to  silver.  The  great  black  eyes  look¬ 
ed  out  from  the  bloodless  face  with  a  fright¬ 
ened,  terrified  appeal.  She  stood  on  the 
threshold  irresolute — trembling — she  did  not 
recognize  this:  tall,  Juno-like  young  lady 
with  the  lovely  face  and  large,  pitying  blue 
eyes. 

“Are  you?”  she  faltered;  “no,  you  are 
not  Maud.”  She  drew  away,  trembling  vio¬ 
lently  all  over.  “  I  don’t  know  you,”  she 
said  ;  “did  he  send  you  here  ?” 
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Paulina  came  over,  put  her  strong  arms 
about  her,  and  looked  down  into  that 
frightened-  face,  with  a  brave,  loving  smile. 

“  I  am  not  Maud,”  she  whispered  with  a 
kiss  ;  “  I  am  Paulina  Lisle — mother — dear 
little,  suffering  mother.  No,  don’t  cry  out  ; 
you  will  spoil  all.  I  have  come  to  take  you 
away,  and  Sir  Vane  Charteris  knows  nothing 
about  it.  Don’t  wait  to  ask  any  questions 
now — and  be  calm — don’t  excite  suspicion. 
I  am  going  to  take  you  away — the  doctor 
thinks  I  am  Sir  Vane’s  daughter— don’t  un¬ 
deceive  him.  Go,  get  ready  at  once — every 
second  is  precious,  and  be  calm — for  all  our 
sakes  try  and  be  calm.” 

•She  was  calmer  than  Paulina  had  hoped. 
Her  eyes  lit  up — hope  flashed  over  her  face. 
“  I  will,”  she  answered  firmly;  “  wait  for  me 
here.” 

She  left  the  room — in  ten  minutes  she  was 
back,  accompanied  by  the  medical  man. 

“  I  can  safely  pronounce  Lady  Charteris 
perfectly  restored,  Miss  Charteris,”  he  said, 
blandly.  “I  told  Sir  Vane  so,  weeks  ago, 
and  have  been  expecting  him  daity.  Amuse¬ 
ment  and  change  of  air  are  all  she  requires 
now.  And  how  about  the  luggage  ?” 

“You  will  wait  until  Sir  Vane  visits  you 
in  person,”  Paulina  said  quietly,  drawing  her 
mother’s  arm  within  her  own.  “He  will 
probably  be  sufficiently  restored  by  to-mor¬ 
row.” 

They  were  at  the  door — she  could  hardly 
credit  her  own  success.  The  bland  superim 
tendent  bowed  low,  as  he  bade  adieu  to  the 
baronet’s  beautiful  daughter,  and  assisted  my 
lady  into  the  cab.  The  moment  after,  they 
were  whirling  away  far  from  the  asylum, 
where  for  six  long  years,  this  poor,  pale 
woman  had  been  incarcerated. 

Paulina  leaned  forward  to  give  the  driver 
his  order,  then  she  turned  and  clasped  again 
that  weak,  frail  form  in  her  arms. 

“You  look  bewildered,  darling  mother — 
oh,  how  easy,  how  natural  the  name  comes  ! 
It  is  sufficient  to  bewilder  you,  or  me,  the 
rapidity  with  which  this  has  been  managed. 
I  know  all,  j7ou  see-  that  you  are  my  mother 
— everything.  Who  do  you  think  has  told 
me  ?”  She  kissed  again,  with  a  smile,  the 
appealing  face — “my  father.” 

“Your — father  !” 

“And  your  husband — your  only,  your 
rightful  husband,  mother — Robert  Lisle.” 

She  clasped  her  wasted  hands — she  tried 
once  or  twice  before  the  words  she  wanted  to 
say  would  quit  her  pallid  lips  : 

“Robert — my  Robert !  he  is  alive  still.  ?” 

“  Alive  and  well,  dear  mother  ;  and — now 
try  and  bear  good  news  as  bravely  as  you 
have  borne  misfortune— coming  home  to 
claim  you.” 

There  was  a  faint,  low  cry  ;  Paulina  drew 


her  closer  to  her,  and  kissed  her  again  and 
again. 

“  Poor  little  mother!  Yes— coming  home 
to  claim  you.  You  are  his  wife,  you  know — 
he  has  the  right — that  wicked  batonet,  none. 
He  is  coming  !  mother  !  mother  !  think  of 

that  /” 

“  Paulina,”  her  mother  said,  with  a  sort  of 
cry,  “  he  is  here  ?” 

For  all  answer,  Paulina  held  her  closer. 

“Tell  me,”  Olivia  said  ;  “tell  me,  Paulina 
— I  can  bear  to  hear  such  joyful  news — 
Robert  is  here  1” 

“My  father  is  here.  Nothing  can  ever 
come  between  you  and  him  again.” 

Her  mother  fell  back,  nearly  fainting. 
Paulina  caught  both  hands,  and  looked 
straight,  almost  sternly,  into  her  eyes. 

“  Mother,  if  you  faint,  I  will  never  forgive 
you.  You  have  a  journey  to  take — we  are 
going  down  to  Lincolnshire,  to  Duke  Mason’s. 
My  father  uTill  follow  by  the  next  train. 
Then  I  give  you  leave  to  faint,  if  you  will 
insist  upon  it.  Meantime  I  am  going  to 
fasten  this  veil  over  jmur  face  ;  there  is  no 
telling  whom  we  may  meet  at  the  station.” 

By  one  of  the  fatalities  which  rule  our 
lives,  and  which  we  term  chance,  Sir  Vane 
Charteris  had  chosen  that  very  day  to  re¬ 
move  his  unfortunate  captive  from  the  asylum 
to  another  prison.  She  had  been  received  in 
all  good  faith — she  was  inrane  most  likely 
for  the  time,  and  for  weeks  after  her  entrance 
raved  in  delirium  of  a  brain  fever.  Upon 
her  recovery,  she  had  been  at  times  wildly 
excited,  demanding  to  be  released,  crying 
out  she  was  no  wife  of  Sir  Vane’s,  and  never 
had  been,  Jand  that  her  true  husband  was 
in  America.  At  other  times  she  would  lapse 
into  despair  and  gloom,  and  pass  whole  days 
in  speechless  misery.  So  the  first  years  had 
"one. 

Of  late,  however,  even  the  people  of  the 
asylum  became  convinced  of  her  perfect 
sanity,  and  the  physician  had  repeatedly 
urged  the  baronet  to  remove  his  wife — to 
take  her  abroad,  and  give  her  amusement  and 
change  of  air.  Sir  Vane  had  delayed  doing 
so  to  the  last  possible  moment.  At  last  a 
happy  thought  struck  him.  He  would  fit 
up  The  Firs  for  her  reception,  employ  a 
thoroughly  unprincipled  and  trustworthy 
woman  to  take  care  of  her,  and  leave  her  to 
drag  out  the  remainder  of  her  wretched  ex¬ 
istence  in  the  dreary  desolation  of  that  deso¬ 
late  coast.  It  was  bleak  ;  sea-fogs  and  east 
winds  were  abundant,  the  house  was  damp 
and  draughty — death,  no  doubt,  would 
speedily  rid  him  of  a  hated  incumbrance. 
He  longed  intensely  for  her  death,  and  the 
sole  reversion  of  her  fortune  to  Maud — the 
time  was  very  near,  he  thought,  n^w. 
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He  drove  up  to  the  asylum  in  a  four- 
wheeled  cab — he  meant  to  take  his  wife 
straight  to  Essex.  He  was  admitted,  and 
met  the  doctor  in  the  hall. 

“  What !  ”  the  superintendent  exclaimed. 
“Sir  Vane,  so  soon  after  his  messenger  !  And 
your  note  said  you  were  ill.  Yours  has 
been  a  speedy  recovery.  ” 

“  What  note  !  I  don’t  understand  you.  I 
have  come  for  my  wife.  ” 

“  Tour  w/fe  !  My  dear  Sir  Vane,  of  course 
you  know  your  wife  has  gone  !  ” 

“Gone!”  The  baronet  started  back 
blankly.  “  Gone  !  Do  you  mean  dead  ?  ” 
“Heaven  forbid  !  Lady  Charteris’  health, 
considering  all  things,  is  remarkably  good. 
Is  it  possible  ? — but  no,  I  cannot  have  been 
duped.  Here  is  your  own  note,  demanding 
her  release.” 

“  He  handed  the  baronet  the  note  Paulina 
had  given  him  with  an  injured  air.  Sir  Vane 
read  it  through,  turning  the  hue  of  ashes, 
with  mingled  amaze  and  rage. 

“  This  note  is  a  forgery.  I  never  wrote  it 
— so  poor  a  forgery,  too,  that  I  am  amazed 
any  one  could  be  stupid  enough  to  be  de¬ 
ceived  by  it  who  ever  saw  my  hand.  Do 
you  mean  to  tell  me,  Dr.  Harding,  that  Lady 
Charteris  has  left  your  asylum  ?  ” 

“  Left  an  hour  ago,”  replied  the  doctor, 
sullenly. 

“With  whom  ?  ” 

“The  bearer  of  that  note.” 

“  Who  was  the  bearer  of  this  note  ?  ” 

His  thoughts  flew  to  Lord  Montalien,  who 
never  forgot  nor  forgave,  and  who  fully 
meant  to  place  the  paper  he  held  in  Olivia’s 
hand,  should  he  ever  succeed  in  finding  her. 
“  A  young  lady— your  daughter.” 

“  My  daughter  !  Impossible  !  ” 

“She  announced  herself  as  Lady  Char- 
teris’s  daughter — the  same  thing,  I  take  it.” 

“  Will  you  tell  me  what  she  was  like  ?  I 
left  my  daughter  Maud  ill  at  home  of  a  head¬ 
ache.” 

“She  was  tall,  the  finest  figure  and  most 
classically  beautiful  face  I  ever  saw.  She 
had  dark  blue  eyes,  and  gold-brown  hair, 
and  the  manners  of  a  lady  iD  waiting.” 

“Paulina!”  the  baronet  cried,  undar  his 
breath  ;  “  the  very  last  person  I  should  ever 
think  of.  Do  you  know  which  way  they 
drove  up  on  leaving  here,  Harding  ?  ” 

“  City- ward — I  know  no  more.  Do  you 
reaPy  mean  to  tell  me  me,  Sir  Vane,  there 
is  anything  wrong  about  all  this  ?*” 

“  Everything  is  wrong.  It  is  an  infernal 
plot.  You  have  been  a  fool,  and  I  am  a 
ruined  man.” 

With  that  answer  Sir  Vane  strode  out  of 
the  house.  Where  could  Paulina  possibly  have 
taken  her  mother  ?  How  she  had  found  her 
he  did  not  stop  then  to  enquire.  He  thought 


over  the  people  he  knew  in  London  ;  except 
the  Atcherlys,  there  was  not  a  family  whom 
he  could  imagine  her  taking  the  sick  lady  to. 
A  sudden,  swift  inspiration  flashed  upon 
him. 

“She’ll  take  her  to  Lincolnshire,  to  her 
old  home,  of  course.  She  would  never 
attempt  to  keep  her  in  London.  To  think 
that  girl  has  been  plotting  against  me,  for 
months,  perhaps,  and  I  never  suspected  it.  ” 

He  looked  at  his  watch — an  express  train 
would  leave  in  an  hour.  He  gave  the  driver 
his  order,  and  fell  back  in  the  cab  to  think. 
Not  pleasant  thoughts,  bj  any  means.  If 
Paulina  took  her  to  Speckhaven,  Lord  Mon¬ 
talien,  at  present  at  the  Priory,  wonld  hear 
of  it  at  once,  and  hand  over  the  paper  which 
implicated  him  for  bigamy.  His  marriage 
could  easily  be  proven  illegal,  Maud  ille¬ 
gitimate,  and  the  fortune  he  had  coveted  so, 
go  absolutely  to  Robert  Lisle’s  daughter. 

“  Curse  her  !”  he  muttered  ;  “  why  did  I 
not  poison  her  when  she  was  in  my  power  ?” 

He  reached  the  London  terminus,  and 
was  about  to  make  inquiries  concerning  the 
passengers  by  the  mail,  which  had  left  two 
hours  before.  Paulina’s  commanding 
beauty  and  peculiar  grace  could  not  fail  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  officials,  even  at 
a  crowded  London  railway-station. 

But  the  questions  he  would  have  asked 
died  upon  his  lips,  as  he  approached  the 
ticket- office,  for  standing  there,  taking  his 
ticket, was  a  man  he  knew  well.  A  man  he 
had  not  seen  for  close  upon  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  but  whom,  in  spite  of  flowing 
beard,  of  foreign  bronze,  he  knew  at  once— 
Robert  Lisle  / 

He  drew  back  among  the  crowd.  All  was 
clear  now.  Robert  Lisle  had  come  back,  a 
rich  man,  no  doubt,  to  claim  his  wife,  and 
expose  the  villany  that  held  them  apart  so 
long.  Of  what  use  was  it  to  follow 
nqw  ?— the.  game  was  up — Lord  Mon- 
talien’s  revenge  was  all  that  was 
needed  for  his  exposure  and  dis¬ 
grace.  And  yet  he  determined  to  follow — to 
see  the  play  played  out — to  face  his  fate 
without  flinching.  He  took  his  ticket  and 
his  place  in  a  different  compartment  from 
that  of  Robert  Lisle,  and  London  was  left  be¬ 
hind  like  a  smoky  dream. 

Into  the  fresh  country,  where  the  young 
grass  and  cowslip  were  bright — into  the 
rustic  heart  of  Lincolnshire,  the  express 
train  flew.  It  was  close  upQn  six,  and  the 
afternoon  sun  was  slanting  westward  as  they 
rushed  into  the  Speckhaven  station.  Still 
keeping  out  of  sight,  the  baronet  watched 
his  rival.  Robert  Lisle  took  a  fly— the  bar¬ 
onet  took  another,  remaining  well  in  the 
rear.  Duke  Mason’s  house  was  the  destina¬ 
tion  ^of  the  foremost,  the  other  followed. 
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Robert  Lisle  sprang  out  and  entered  the 
little  garden  gate,  with  rapid  steps  approach¬ 
ing  the  house.  Sir  Vane  Charteris  also  dis¬ 
mounted,  also  entered  the  garden,  and  ap¬ 
proached.  The  house  door  was  open, he  heard 
a  woman’s  shrill  scream — his  wife’s  voice,  he 
knew — and, hurried  nearer,  and  stood  looking 
in. 

He  saw  a  very  striking  picture. 

Duke  Mason  and  his  sister  stood  apart — 
Paulina  was  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and 
standing  near  her  was  Robert  Lisle,  and  the 
woman  wno  had  been  his  wife  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world  fur  so  many  years,  lying  still  and 
senseless  in  his  arms. 

CHAPTER  V. 

“PAULINA  TO  ALICE.” 

w 

The  bold,  evil  spirit  within  the  man  rose 
with  the  sense  of  his  utter  defeat.  He  set 
his  oeeth,  and  strode  resolutely  into  their 
midst. 

Paulina  looked  up  and  recognized  him — 
growing  very  pale.  Duke  Mason  took 
a  step  forward  with  a  startled  exclamation. 
And  Robert  Lisle  lifted  his  face,  white  from 
excess  of  feeling,  and  looked  at  him. 

The  two  husbands  of  the  one  wife  after  a 
quarter  of  a  century  were  once  more  face  to 
face  ! 

The  baronet  took  the  initiative. 

“  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?”  he  de¬ 
manded.  “  Who  are  you,  sir,  who  hold  my 
wife  ?  Paulina  Lisle,  how  dare  you  remove 
Lady  Charteris  from  the  asylum  where  I 
placed  her?” 

Before  Paulina  could  reply,  her  father 
interfered — quite  gently  : 

“  Mason,  will  you  carry  my  wife  upstairs? 
Paulina,  you  will  accdmpany  Miss  Mason, 
and  endeavour  to  restore  her.  For  this  man, 
/  will  answer  his  questions.” 

Paulina  clasped  her  hands  anxiously  about 
his  arm. 

“You  will  not  quarrrel  with  him,  father. 
He  is  not  worth  it.  There  will  be  no  alter¬ 
cation — promise  me  that.” 

He  smiled  gravely. 

“  I  promise,  my  dear  ;  I  have  not  the 
slightest  intention  of  blustering  or  quarrel¬ 
ling  with  Sir  Vane  Charteris.  A  stronger 
power  than  mine  shall  deal  with  him— the 
English  law. 

He  placed  Olivia’s  fainting  form  in  Duke’s 
arms,  and  watched  him  and  the  two  women 
quit  the  room.  Sir  Vane  made  a  second 
noisy  attempt  to  interfere. 

“  Lady  Charteris  shall  not  quit  this  room  ! 
Mason,  on  your  peril  you  touch  my  wife  !” 

Duke  paid  no  heed.  The  baronet  surveyed 
the  six-foot,  powerful- looking,  soldierly 
figure  before  him,  and  wisely  hesitated  be¬ 


fore  trying  to  enforce  his  words  by  deeds.  In 
a  moment  they  were  alone. 

“  Now  then,  Sir  Vane  Charteris,”  said 
Robert  Lisle,  folding  his  arms,  and  looking 
down  at  the  small,  pursy  figure  of  the 
baronet,  “  I  will  hear  what  you  have  to  say.” 
You  asked  me  a  moment  ago  who  I  was  —I 
don’t  really  think  you  ever  needed  to  ask 
that  question.” 

“  Y7ou  are  Robert  Lisle,  the  yeoman’s  son, 
who  twenty  years  ago  inveigled  a  simple  girl 
into  a  sham  marriage,  who  absconded  with 
her  uncle’s  money  and  jewels,  and  afterward 
fled  to  America  to  escape  transportation. 
You  perceive  I  know  you  well.” 

“  I  thought  sc.  For  the  sham  marriage, 
as  you  call  it,  it  is  a  marriage  that  our  Eng¬ 
lish  law  holds  binding.  You,  Sir  Vane 
Charteris,  are  a  bigamist  with  intent.  Olivia 
Lisle  never  for  one  instant  was  your  wife. 
You  saw  me  in  church  on  the  morning 
of  that  mockery  of  marriage.  How  will  you 
answer  to  a  British  jury  ior  that  ?  When 
Olivia  discovered  I  was  alive,  you  shut  her 
up  in  a  mad-house  for  six  years — how  will 
you  answer  a  jury  for  that  ?  As  to  the  other 
absurd  charge  you  speak  of,  I  was  a  fool — 
the  greatest  of  fools — ever  to  let  that  bugbear 
alarm  me.  Neither  you  now,  nor  Geoffrey 
Lyndith  if  he  were  alive,  could  support  that 
i  trumped-up  accusation.  For  the  rest,  I  have 
;  worked  as  you  did,  in  the  dark — I  have 
|  found  my  wife,  and  I  mean  to  keep  her.  The 
law  shall  judge  between  us  of  the  legality 
of  the  first  and  second  marriages.  You  are 
free  to  act  as  you  please,  in  all  respects,  save 
intruding  here.  Yonder  is  the  door — go — 
and  never  dare  to  degrade  this  house  by  your 
presence  again,  unless  you  wish  me  to  take 
the  law  in  my  own  hands.  Did  you  ever 
hear  of  Judge  Lynch ,  Sir  Vane  ?  I  come 
from  a  land  where  he  is  well  known.  If  you 
ever  cross  yonder  threshold  again,  I’ll 
strangle  you  as  I  would  a  snake  that  crawl¬ 
ed  across  my  path.  Now  go  !” 

“  Will  you  wait  one  moment  ?”  said  a  voice 
!  in  the  doorway. 

Both  men  turned  round.  All  this  time  the 
house  door  had  stood  open,  and  a  third  per¬ 
son,  quite  unlooked  for,  had  witnessed  the 
interview. 

Loid  Montalien  had  spent  the  past  twe 
years  travelling  for  health.  He  was  passing 
the  London  season  in  the  country  now,  for 
the  same  reason — a  chronic  affection  of  the 
heart.  Strolling  by,  taking  his  usual  after¬ 
noon  exercise,  he  had  espied  the  two  flies 
from  the  railway  at  Duke  Mason’s  gate.  He 
saw  the  house  door  open — it  might  be 
Paulina;  curiosity  prompted  him  to  approach. 
He  saw  Sir  Vane  Charteris,  guessed  in  an 
instant  who  his  companion  must  be,  and 
heard  every’  word  of  Robert  Lisle’s  speech. 
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At  last  the  hour  of  his  revenge  harl  come  ;  at 
last  he  could  pay  off  that  debt  now  six  years 
old. 

“  Excuse  me,”  his  lordship  said  blandly, 
coming  slowly  in,  if  I  have  inadvertently  . 
heard  every  word — Sir  Vane  Charteris,  I  am 
exceedingly  happy  to  see  you  on  the  present 
occasion  ;  you,  sir,”  turning  with  a  bow  to 
the  other,  “are,  I  presume,  Mr.  Robert 
lisle.  ’’ 

“I  am,  sir,”  was  the  stern  response  : 
“  who  are  you  ?” 

“  Lord  Montalien,  very  much  at  your  ser¬ 
vice,  and  disposed,  like  my  father  before  me, 
to  do  you  a  good  turn.  I  owe  Sir  Vane  here 
a  little  grudge,  and  am  inclined  to  wipe  it 
off.  Have  you  any  recollection  in  your  past 
life  of  a  man  named  James  Porter?” 

The  American  officer  looked  bewildered, 
and  Sir  Vane  stood  with  bent,  black  brows, 
and  sullen  ferocity,  waiting  for  the  end  ! 

“He  was  valet,  five-and-twenty years  ago, 
to  Geoffrey  Lyndith — perhaps  that  will  aid 
your  memory.” 

I  recollect,”  Lisle  said  brusquely;  “what 
of  him  ?” 

“  Only  that  he  is  dead  ;  and  upon  his 
deathbed  made  a  deposition  which  I  took 
down,  and  have  in  my  possession  at  present, 
duly  witnessed.  In  that  confession  he  gives 
the  whole  nefarious  plot  by  which  you  were 
driven  out  of  England.  It  clears  you  in 
every  respect.  If  you  will  do  me  the  honour 
to  call  at  the  Priory  this  evening,  I  shall 
be  happy  to  place  the  documents  in  your 
hands.  ” 

He  looked  with  a  diabolical  smile  at  the 
baronet.  Sir  Vane,  livid  with  fear  and  fury, 
moved  toward  the  door. 

“  Robert  Lisle  shall  answer  for  abduction  j 
and  retention  of  my  wife,”  he  said,  trying 
bravado  to  the  last;  “  for  you  and  your 
miserable  documents,  Lord  Montalieu,  I 
care  nothing.  The  law  shall  judge  between 
us.” 


“  The  law  shall,”  Lisle  said  gravely.  “  I 
thank  your  lordship  for  this  unexpected  fa¬ 
vour.  My  good  name  should  have  been 
cleared  by  my  own  efforts  ;  but  the  confes¬ 
sion  of  Porter  simplifies  all  that.  I  will  call 
this  evening  at  the  Priory.” 

Lord  Montalien  bowed  and  turned  to  go. 

“  Perhaps  you  will  be  good  enough  to 
mention  this  fact  to  your  daughter,”  he  said. 
“  I  wished  to  make  her  my  wife  some  years 
ago,  and  I  am  afraid  she  has  never  forgiven 
me  for  it.  She  may  be  induced  to  think 
somewhat  less  harshly  of  me  when  she  learns 
this.  May  I  also  ask  one  question — did  my 
brother  return  with  you  ?” 

“  He  did.” 

“  He  is  at  present  in  London  ?” 

“  He  is.” 


“  A  successful  author — quite  able  to  meet 
all  his  little  liabilities  ?” 

Lisle  nodded — somewhat  impatiently. 

“Thanks,”  Lord  Montalien  said  ;  “  I 
shall  not  detain  you  any  longer.  Permit  me 
to  congratulate  you  upon  the  recovery  of 
your  wife  and  daughter,  and  to  wish  you 
every  happiness  in  the  future.” 

He  left  the  house.  The  smile  faded  from 
his  lips,  his  sallow,  worn  face  darken¬ 
ed  and  grew  bitter  with  hate  and  maligni¬ 
ty- 

“  All  my  plotting  has  been  in  vain,  then,” 
he  thought.  “  Guy  has  returned — the  past 
wiped  out  and  forgotten — rich,  famous, 
handsomer  than  ever,  no  doubt.  And  she 
always  liked  him — always — I  know  it,  and 
will  marry  him  now.  Why  did  she  break 
off  with  Heatherland  if  not  for  love  of  him  ? 
And  one  day  this  accursed  heart-disease  will 
carry  me  off,  and  he  will  reign  in  my  stead 
at  Montalien.” 

His  face  was  black  with  impotent  hatred 
and  rage.  All  had  gone  against  him.  The  only 
woman  he  had  ever  wanted  to  marry  had 
refused  him — he  had  speculated  largely  and 
invariably  lost.  Ill-health  had  overtaken 
him — at  thirty-three  he  was  an  old,  disap¬ 
pointed,  soured  man.  He  had  grown  ner¬ 
vous  with  illness,  and  in  the  dark  dead  of 
night  the  white  face  of  Alice  Warren  rose 
to  haunt  him  and  drive  sleep  from  his  pillow. 
She  lay  unburied  and  unavenged,  but  retri¬ 
bution  more  dire  than  any  earthly  tribunal 
could  inflict  had  come  home  to  her  mur¬ 
derer. 

Robert  Lisle  watched  his  retreating  form 
from  view,  and  then  ascended  the  stairs. 
His  wife  had  recovered  from  her  swoon,  and 
lay  helpless  and  trembling  on  the  couch 
where  thejr  had  placed  her.  Robert  alive  ! 
Robert  back  !  After  four-and-twenty  years 
of  endless,  infinite  misery,  Robert  was  to  be 
hers  again.  The  others  rose  as  he  entered. 
Paulina  stooped  and  kissed  the  wan,  startled 
face,  and  the  long-severed  husband  and  wife 
were  together  once  more. 

Proceedings  were  immediately  instituted 
to  prove  the  validity  of  the  first,  the  invalid¬ 
ity  of  the  second  marriage.  There" was  little 
difficulty  in  doing  so.  Robert  Lisle’s  Scotch 
marriage  was  as  binding  as  though  the 
Archbishon  of  Canterbury  had  pronounced 
the  benediction.  The  second  marriage  was  a 
farce.  The  suit  and  the  results  produced 
the  profoundest  sensation.  Every  day  new 
and  interesting  revelations  came  out  about 
Miss  Lisle.  Now  the  mystery  of  her  birth 
was  cleared  up.  She  was  not  an  orphan,  as 
half  London  had  supposed,  and  on  the 
mother’s  side,  at  least,  her  descent  was  irre¬ 
proachable.  And  Sir  Vane  Charteris  was  a 
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villain,  who  had  fled  to  the  Continent  to 
bury  himself  and  his  disgrace  out  of  sight. 

Mrs.  Galbraith  and  Maud  had  become  so¬ 
cially  extinct  down  at  Essex.  And  Miss 
Lisle  and  her  romantic  father  and  mother 
held  themselves  sedulously  aloof  from  won¬ 
dering  metropolitan  society  down  in  some 
cottage  in  Lincolnshire,  where  she  had  been 
brought  up.  What  a  romance  it  was — equal 
to  any  of  Mr.  Earlscourt’s  charming  plots  ! 

Immediately  tbe  suit  was  ended,  Mr. 
Lisle  and  his  wife  (he  had  discarded  the 
name  of  Hawksley)  were  going  abroad. 
Mrs.  Lisle’s  nervous  system  had  been  utterly 
shattered — years  must  pass  of  peace,  of 
change,  of  happiness  before  she  became  fully 
herself  again.  She  grew  pale  and  terrified 
when  Robert  left  her  side — she  flew  to  him 
trembling  and  panting  when  he  returned. 
She  lived  in  constant  dread  of  something 
tearing  her  from  him  again-~she  shrank  from 
strangers  as  only  nervous  people  can  shrink. 
The  sooner  she  was  taken  abroad,  away  from 
the  scene  of  her  troubles,  the  better.  It 
was  evident,  too,  Paulina  needed  change. 
In  those  three  weeks  of  waiting  she  had 
grown  tbin  and  pale  as  a  shadow.  All  her 
old  joyousness  had  left  her;  she  wandered 
silent  and  spiritless  about  the  old  familiar 
haunts.  Lord  Montalien  never  troubled  her 
solitary  rambles  now.  The  friends  who 
loved  her  so  well  looked  at  her  in  wonder — 
it  was  so  unlike  Paulina— this  pale,  sileut, 
noiseless  shadow—  whose  smile  was  as  cold 
and  fleeting  as  moonlight  on  snow.  Her 
friend,  Mrs.  Atcherly,  ran  down  once  in  a 
while  to  see  her  old  favourite,  and  retail  for 
her  benefit  the  town  gossip.  Among  her 
budget,  Mr.  Guy  Earl  scour  t  had  a  new 
work  in  press,  and  was  engaged  to  be  mar¬ 
ried,  so  everybody  said,  to  the  Lady  Edith 
Clive. 

Paulina  turned  her  pale  face  far  away  as 
she  listened.  Mrs.  Atcherly  rattled  on  ; 

“  The  Lady  Edith  makes  no  secret  of  her 
preference,  arid  he  is  certainly  at  Damar 
House  perpetually.  But  do  you 
Paulina,  I  don’t  believe  Guy’s  a  bit 
with  her,  in  spite  of  her  beauty, 
marries  her  it  will  be  because  she 
richest  heiress  of  the  day  andsan  earl’s  daugh-  ! 
ter.  I  sometimes  fancy  he  has  left  his  heart  i 
behind  him  in  America  among  those  lovely  , 
American  women  he  talks  of  so  much.  He  ( 
says  American  ladies  are  all  pretty —  I 
absolutly  without  exception — that  a  plain  I 
girl  in  New  York  is  as  rare  as  a  black  swan,  i 
The  world  says  he  and  Lady  Edith  will  be 
married  for  certain  next  spring,” 

And  then  Mrs.  Atcherly  departed  ;  and  I 
greatly  doubt  whether  Miss  Lisle’s  health  or  j 
spirits  were  at  all  improved  by  her  lively  j 
conversation.  She  longed  with  feverish,  I 
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hidden  impatience  for  the  day  of  their  de¬ 
parture  to  come.  When  England  was  left 
j  far  behind  she  would  be  better,  she  thought. 
A  fever  flush  came  into  her  cheeks  sometimes, 
her  lips  looked  dry  and  parched — her 
[  glorious  dower  of  perfect  health,  that  for 
!  four-and-twent.y  years  had  never  failed  her, 
was  rapidly  failing  her  now.  They  spoke  of 
physicians,  and  she  laughed  at  them — she 
i  would  be  quite  well  again,  she  said,  when 
they  started  on  their  travels — it  was  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  hot  June  weather  that  dis¬ 
agreed  with  her. 

The  last  day  came.  Everything  was  set¬ 
tled— Mr.  Lisle’s  perpetual  flying  up  and 
down  by  express  trains,  between  London 
and  Lincolnshire,  was  at  an  end.  His  legal 
business  was  satisfactorily  over.  On  to¬ 
morrow  morning  they  would  start  direct  for 
Paris,  making  no  delay  in  London. 

A  gentleman  accompanied  Mr.  Lisle  from 
town  on  this  last  occasion — a  gentleman, 
who,  at  his  special  request,  had  run  down 
to  see  his  wife. 

“  Where  is  Paulina  !  ”  her  father  asked. 

Paulina  was  out  as  usual  on  one  of  her 
daily,  aimless  rambles.  It  was  a  murky 
sort  of  day,  with  a  light,  damp  fog  clinging 
to  everything — a  dark,  gray  sky,  lying  low 
over  a  bleak,  wet  earth.  It  was  no  weather 
for  any  one  in  delicate  health  to  be  abroad 
— but  Paulina  neither  felt  nor  cared  for  the 
damp.  It  suited  her,  this  gloomy  evening 
— it  seemed  somehow7  like  her  cold,  gray 
life.  The  last,  lingering  shadows  of  the 
dark  day  were  departing  as  she  came  slowly 
homeward.  In  body  and  mind,  heart  and 
brain,  she  was  tired  out  as  she  drew  near — 
her  face  paler  than  usual,  her  large  eyes 
haggard  and  sunken.  A  man’s  tall  figure 
leaned  lightly  against  one  of  the  gate  posts 
as  she  drew  near.  Her  heart  gave  a  great 
bound,  and  then  seemed  to  cease  its  beating 
altogether.  No  need  to  look  twice  to  recog¬ 
nize  Guy  Earlscourt. 

He  saw  her  and  opened  the  gate.  With¬ 
out  lifting  her  eyes  to  his  face,  without 
speaking,  she  bowed,  and  wrould  have  pass¬ 
ed  on,  but  he  stopped  her. 

“Notone  word,  Paulina?”  he  said  in  a 
low  voice  of  reproach,  “and  it  is  the  last 
time  we  may  ever  meet.  For  the  sake  of 
eight  years  ago,  when  we  were  friends,  when 
little-  ‘  ‘  Polly  ”  did  not  hate  me,  say  good¬ 
bye  !  ” 

He  held  out  his  hand.  Her  heart  smote 
her — she  stopped  confusedly — glanced  up 
once  into  the  dark  reproachful  eyes,  half 
turned  away. 

Hate  him!  In  that  moment  she  knew, 
as  she  had  never  known  before,  that  she 
loved  him  with  a  passionate,  deathless 
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love,  that  would  remain  with  her  to  her 
life’s  end 

She  gave  him  her  cold  lingers.  His  hand 
closed  over  them — warm,  strong,  and  firm — 
— his  eyes  were  reading  her  pale  averted 
face. 

“You — you  came  to  say  farewell  to  my 
mother,  ”  she  faltered. 

“  And  to  you,  Paulina — I  may  call  you  so, 
may  I  not  ?  It  is  for  the  last  time.  I,  too, 
leave  England  in  a  few  days  and  for  ever.” 

“Forever!”  she  echoed.  A  cold  hand 
seemed  to  clutch  her  heart— was  Mrs. 
Atcharly  right,  after  all,  in  her  surmise  ?  .She 
drew  her  hand  suddenly  and  forcibly  from 
his  grasp. 

“  I  shall  return  to  America,”  he  said 
quietly,  ‘  ‘  and  there  pass  my  life.  As  soon 
as  my  newr  book  appears,  I  leave.  You  will 
be  abroad  then,  and  I  could  not  go  without 
saying  good-bye,  and  asking  you  to  forgive 
me.” 

“  Forgive  you  !  For  what?  ” 

“  For  letting  you  sacrifice  your  life,”  he 
said,  firmly,  “six  years  ago.  I  see  clearly, 
now,  that  I  should  have  saved  you,  but  not 
in  that  way.  You  were  mad  that  night — 
driven  wild  by  their  persecution,  the  fear  of 
imprisonment,  and  a  marriage  with  Francis. 
The  play  had  excited  you — you  scarcely 
knew  what  you  were  doing  ;  but  I  was  sane 
enough,  and  Ihave  never  forgiven  my  self,  in  all 
these  years,  for  taking  advantage  of  your 
helplessness  and  terrors,  and  making  you  my 
wife.  You  loved  the  Marquis  of  Heather- 
land,  and  he  deserved  it  as  few  men  do,  and 
it  holds  you  apart.  Y'ou  hate  me — you 
have  not  tried  to  conceal  it— and  I  dare  say 
I  deserve  it.  But  I  shall  not  banish  you 
from  England — my  presence  here  shall  be  no 
barrier  to  your  return.  Farewell  once 
more,  and  try  to  forgive  me  if  you  can  when 
I  am  gone.” 

He  lifted  his  hat,  she  heard  the  gate  open 
and  shut,  heard  the  light,  firm  fall  of  his 
footstep  on  the  road  growing  fainter  and 
fainter.  The  soft  summer  rain  was  falling 
and  wetting  her  through — lights  twinkled 
in  the  cottage  windows,  and  Guy  was  gone — 
for  ever l 

“  Paulina  !”  her  father’s  voice  called  from 
the  doorway,  “  come  in  !  Do  you  not  know 
it  is  raining?” 

She  was  standing  where  Guy  had  left  her, 
motionless.  She  started  up  now,  staggered 
dizzily,  and  grasped  something  for  support. 
The  next  moment  her  father’s  strong  arm 
encircled  her. 

“You  will  get  your  death,”  he  said; 
“you  look  like  death  now.  Did  you  see 
Earlscourt  ?” 

“Yes.”  The  word  dropped  heavily  and 
slowly  from  her  lips.  “  He  has  gone.” 


He  looked  at  her  keenly.  But  even  in 
that  hour,  when  a  pain,  bitterer  than 
death,  was  piercing  her  heart,  her  pride  up¬ 
held  her.  The  cold,  set  look  that  had  grown 
habitual  of  late,  and  warded  off  all  question¬ 
ing,  came  over  her  pale,  proud  face.  Her 
step  grew  firm  ;  she  entered  the  house,  and 
none  present  saw  anything  more  than  usual 
in  her  look. 

Tea  was  ready — Rosanna’s  best  cream- 
cakes,  and  fruit  pies,  and  whitest  rolls,  in 
honour  of  the  occasion.  As  they  gathered 
round  the  lamp-lit  table,  a  loud  knock  came 
to  the  door. 

“Who  is  this?”  said  Duke.  “  I  thought 
Mr.  Guy  was  our  last  visitor.” 

He  opened  the  door,  and  saw  a  middle- 
aged,  sailor-like  man,  a  total  stranger,  stand¬ 
ing  there  in  the  rain. 

“Does  Miss  Paulina  Lisle  live  here?” 
asked  this  nautical  visitor. 

Duke  nodded.. 

“  And  what  may  you  want  of  Miss  Lisle, 
my  seafaring  friend  ?”  he  asked. 

Paulina  heard,  and  approached  the  door, 
looking  at  the  seaman  in  profound  surprise. 

“  Y'ou  want  me  ?”  she  inquired. 

The  sailor  pulled  off  his  hat,  and  scraped 
a  nautical  bow. 

“  I  do,  miss,  if  so  be  as  you  are  the  Miss 
Paulina  Lisle  what  advertised  in  the  Times, 
six  years  ago,  about  a  Miss  Alice  Warren, 
missing.  You  offered  a  reward,  you  reck’- 
lect,  for  news  of  her,  dead  or  alive.” 

She  gave  a  low  cry,  reached  out,  and  drew 
the  speaker  in. 

“Come  this  way  !”  she  cried.  “  I  am  the 
Paulina  Lisle  who  advertised,  and  I  am  still 
ready  to  give  the  reward.  At  last  I  shall 
hear  of  Alice.” 

She  drew  him  into  the  kitchen — deserted 
now — placed  a  chair  for  him,  and  stood  her¬ 
self  breathless,  expectant. 

“What  do  you  know  of  her  ?’’  she  ex¬ 
claimed.  “  She  was  my  dearest  friend,  and 
I  have  never  heard  a  word  of  her  since  that 
time.  Is  she  alive  or  dead  ?” 

“Dead,  miss!”  the  sailor  said,  solemnly. 

“  Murdered  /” 

She  clasped  her  hands,  and  staggered 
back. 

“Murdered!”  She  whispered  the  words 
with  ashen  lips.  , 

“Look  here,  miss,”  the  man  said  ;  and 
after  fumbling  a  moment,  produced  from  an 
inner  pocket  a  little  parcel  rolled  in  many 
papers.  He  undid  those  slowly,  one  by  one, 
and  something  golden  glittered  in  the  light. 
He  handed  it  to  her.  It  was  a  locket  and 
chain.  She  gave  a  second  low  cry  ;  she  re¬ 
cognized  it  at  once.  It  had  been  her  parting 
gift  to  Alice  ere  her  departure  for  the  French 
school.  She  touched  the  spring — it  flew 
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open — there  was  her  own  picture,  and  a 
ringlet  of  her  golden  hair,  and  on  the  re¬ 
verse  side  this  inscription:  “ Paulina  to 
Alice— 1860.” 

“You  know  that  ere  locket,  miss  ?”  the 
sailor  said.  “Yes,  I  see  you  do.  Well,  I 
have  had  that  there  seven  years  come  Christ¬ 
mas  eve.  On  Christmas  eve,  1862,  the  young 
woman  what  wore  that  locket  was  foully 
murdered,  and  her  body  lies  a  bleaching,  for 
what  I  know,  in  the  same  spot  still.” 

She  mastered  her  emotion  by  a  powerful 
effort.  For  a  moment  she  had  grown  sick 
and  faint,  and  had  been  obliged  to  sit  down. 
It  passed  awav,  and  the  white  lips  spoke  : 

Will  you  tell  me  all  ?  If  this  locket  and 
these  dreadful  facts  have  been  in  your  pos¬ 
session  for  six  years,  how  is  it  you  only  re¬ 
veal  them  now  ?” 

“Well,  miss,  I  did  wrong,  I  suppose — I 
ought  to  have  made  a  clean  breast  of  it  there 
and  then,  but,  you  see,  I  went  to  sea, 
and  once  before,  out  in  Bermuda,  I  got 
into  a  scrape  by  finding  a  body  that  way, 
and  nearly  got  lagged  for  a  murder  I 
didn’t  do.  I  don’t  know  that  I’d  have  told 
now,  but  it  kind  of  haunted  me  like,  and 
gave  me  no  rest  ;  so  for  the  past  two  months 
I’ve  been  a-trying  to  find  you  out.  A 
precious  deal  of  trouble  it’s  been,  I  can  tell 
you.  This  here’s  the  way  I  came  by  that 
locket.” 

And  then  the  sailor  told  his  story,  Paulina 
listening  white  and  still. 

“My  name’s  Bill  Saunders,  miss,  which  I 
was  christened  William  James,  and  I  follows 
the  sea  for  a  livin’,  as  you  may  see  for  your¬ 
self.  I’d  been  away  on  a  year’s  voyage,  and 
when  I  got  home  I  started  from  Liverpool  to 
see  my'  old  mother,  livin’  at  that  time  at 
Battersea-way.  I  stayed  with  the  old  wo¬ 
man  nigh  upon  seven  weeks,  coming  up  to 
London  off  and  on,  and  signing  articles 
Christmas  week  to  sail  for  China  in  the 
‘Golden  Pagoda,’  on  a  three  years’  cruise. 
The  ‘  Golden  Pagoda’  was  to  sail  down  the 
Thames  about  noon,  Christmas  eve,  and 
bright  and  early  in  the  morning  I  slung  my 
bundle  over  my  shoulder,  bid  the  old  mother 
good-bye,  and  started  afoot  for  London. 

“It  was  a  tarnal  stormy  morning,  miss, 
axin’  your  pardon  for  swearing,  a-snowin’  and 
a-blowin’like  as  if  it  was  Canada  instead  of  old 
England.  I  was  used  to  snow-storms  though, 
and  trudged  along  never  mindin’,  though 
along  the  waste  fields,  and  marshes,  and  old 
brick-yards,  it  blew  fit  to  take  your  head  off. 
It  wasn’t  the  sort  of  mornin’  nor  the  time  of 
day  you  would  look  to  see  any  one  out  a- 
drivin’,  and  when  I  see  a  horse  and  waggon 
a-comin’  furious  in  the  other  direction,  I 
stood  still  behind  a  pile  of  rubbish,  and 


made  a  telescope  of  my  fist,  and  looked  hard- 
to  see  what  the  parties  was  like. 

“  They  was  a  man  and  a  woman — I  could 
just  make  out  that,  and  no  more  ;  both  was 
so  muffled  up  and  so  white  with  snow.  While 
I  looked,  the  waggon  stopped  sudden  like, 
the  man  jumped  out  and  helped  the  woman 
after.  This  was  another  move  I  did  not 
expect  in  such  a  place  and  in  such  a  storm. 

“  ‘Something  wrong  with  the  turnout’”  I 
says  to  myself,  and  keeps  well  out  o’  sight 
and  waits  to  see.  The  man  looked  all  about, 
and  then  takes  the  woman  round  an  old  pile 
o’  broken  bricks  that  hid  them  from  sight. 
A  minute  after — it  could  not  have  been  more 
— I  hears  the  report  ef  a  pistol ;  and  then  I 
knew  for  sartin  what  I  had  suspected  when 
the  man  first  got  out,  that  foul  play  was 
goin’  on,  and  that  I’d  better  keep  still  if  I 
didn’t  want  a  second  pistol  ball  through  my 
own  skull. 

“I  waited  about  two  miuutes  Mind 
well.  I  pulled  out  my  watch,  and  looked  to 
see  the  time,  afeard  I  might  be  late  for  the 
sailin’  of  the  ‘  Golden  Pagoda.’  It  wanted 
just  twenty  minutes  o’  nine.  I  can  swear 
to  the  very  minute,  for  she’s  a  good  one  to 
keep  time,  she  is.  As  I  put  the  watch  back 
I  sees  my  cove  a-comin’  round  the  heap  o’ 
bricks,  and  taking  a  second  look  in  every 
direction.  If  I  kept  out  o’  sight  afore,  you 
may  be  sartin  I  was  inwisible  now.  He  look¬ 
ed  at  his  watch,  then  jumped  into  his  trap, 
and  drove  away  as  if  old  Nick  (savin’  your 
presenoe,  miss)  was  scuddin’  after  him. 

“I  waited  there  until  he  was  clear 
out  ’o  sight,  then  I  made  for  for  the  spot. 
Ahind  the  pile  o’  rubbish  was  a  sort 
of  hole,  like  a  little  cave,  made,  may¬ 
be,  to  hold  tools  and  that,  when  the 
brick-fields  was  in  use,  and  into  this  the 
body  had'  been  dragged.  He  had  piled  up  in 
a  hurry  agin  the  enhance  a  heap  o'  loose- 
brick,  and  stones,  and  wood.  You  might 
pass  the  spot  scores  o’  times,  and  never  take 
notice.  There  was  some  blood  upon  the 
snow,  but  not  much,  and  the  mark  of  where 
he  had  dragged  her  in  ;  and  away  inside  I 
could  see,  when  I  took  down  the  piled-up 
rubbish,  a  woman’s  figure  lying  on  its  face. 

“  Well,  miss,”  the  sailor  went  on,  shifting 
away  uneasily  from  the  gaze  of  the  large, 
horror-struck  eyes,  “  maybe  I  did  wrong, 
but  I  piled  up  the  stuff  agin  as  I  found  it, 
and  made  up  my  mind  to  say  nothin’  of  what 
I’d  heard  and  seen.  Out  in  Bermuda,  as- 
I  said  afore,  I  nearly  got  lagged  for  life, 
getting  accused  of  a  murder  I  didn’t  do. 
A  burnt  child,  they  say,  dreads  the  fire — it 
was  no  business  o’  mine  ;  I  would  just  go  off' 

!  in  the  ‘Golden  Pagoda,’  I  thought,  and  let 
the  young  woman’s  friends  and  the  London 
police  find  her  at  their  leisure. 
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“  I  was  turning  to  go  away —it  was  nine 
now,  and  I  had  no  time  to  spare — when 
somethin’  a-shinin’  in  the  snow  caught  my 
eye.  I  stooped  and  picked  it  up.  It  was 
that  there  locket,  miss,  bent  a  little,  as  you 
see,  where  it  had  been  tramped  on,  and  the 
little  chain  broke  off  short,  as  if  it  had  been 
dragged  from  her  neck.  I  put  it  in  my 
pocket,  and  tramped  away  to  London.  That 
afternoon  the  ‘  Golden  Pagoda  ’  sailed  and 
me  in  her,  and  I’ve  never  set  foot  in  England 
since,  until  three  we^ks  ago. 

“  But  I  couldn’t  forget  what  I  saw  that 
Christmas  eve  morning — I  couldn’t  forget 
it  miss.  In  my  watch  on  deck  o’  nights 
that  there  young  woman  used  to  come  afore 
me,  and  I  could  see  her  again  lyin’  on  her 
face  in  that  dismal  spot  where  nobody  might 
find  her.  I  couldn’t  forget  it,  and  at  last, 
when  I  sailed  from  Canton  for  England,  I 
made  up  my  mind,  come  what  would,  I’d 
make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  and  tell  the  whole 
story. 

“  I  was  sitting  in  a  coffee-house  in  Liver¬ 
pool  the  night  I  landed,  thinking  how  I  had 
better  begin  the  business,  when  I  came 
across  an  old  London  paper,  six  years  old, 
and  there,  as  if  Providence  had  put  it  in  my 
way,  the  very  first  thing  my  two  eyes  lit  on 
was  the  advertisement  offering  a  reward  for 
any  news  of  one  Alice  Warren,  missing  or 
dead.  Now,  on  the  locket,  I’d  seen  them 
words  printed,  ‘Paulina  to  Alice — 1860,’ 
and  this  here  missing  woman  was  an  Alice 
too.  That  was  all  I  had  to  go  by.  Any 
news  was  to  be  brought  to  a  law  firm  in  Lon¬ 
don.  I  started  for  London  next  morning, 
and  found  out,  after  a  sight  of  trouble,  the 
law  firm.  I  showed  ’em  that  advertisement. 
I  axed  ’em  who  put  it  in.  They  couldn’t 
give  me  a  plain  answer — they  badgered  and 
bothered,  and  said  I  was  to  tell  them  any¬ 
thing  I  knew.  I  said  I'd  be  blowed  if  I  did  ! 
That  brought  them  to  their  bearings,  and 
they  said  it  was  a  client  of  theirs,  a  young 
lady,  Miss  Paulina  Lisle.  When  I  heard 
that  name,  ‘  Paulina,  ’  I  knew  I  was  on  the 
right  track.  I  axed  ’em  if  they’d  ever  found 
this  here  Alice  Warren,  and  they  said  no  ; 
nothin’  had  ever  been  heard  or  seen  of  her 
from  that  day  to  this.  Then  I  told  them  I 
wanted  to  see  Miss  Paulina  Lisle  ;  that  I’d 
something  to  say  to  her  about  this  here  busi¬ 
ness  she  might  like  to  know  ;  and  at  last, 
after  a  deal  o’  fussin’,  they  gave  me  the  di¬ 
rections  here.  Here  I  came  ;  and  there, 
miss,  is  the  whole  story.  Alice  Warren  was 
murdered  on  Christmas  eve,  1862,  and  her 
bones  lies  a-molderin’  to  this  day,  for  what  I 
know,  in  that  hole  on  Battersea  Common.” 

The  sailor  had  finished  his  story.  Paulina 
sat  perfectly  rigid,  with  dilated  eyes,  listen¬ 
ing  to  every  word,  5he  spoke  now  : 


“And  the  man  who  murdered  her — tell 
me  what  he  was  like.” 

“I  didn’t  see  his  face,  miss  ;  he  was  that 
muffled  up  with  a  great  scarf,  twisted  round 
the  lower  part  of  his  face,  and  a  fur  cap, 
with  a  peak  pulled  over  his  nose.  He  was 
tall  and  slim  like  ;  he  wore  a  rough-looking 
great-coat,  and  I  took  him  to  be  a  gentle¬ 
man.  But  I  shouldn’t  know  him  again  if  I 
saw  him.” 

“Tall  and  slim,  and  like  a  gentleman.” 
Paulina’s  thoughts  were  of  Lord  Montalien. 
He  was  tall  and  slim  and  gentlemanly.  But 
deeply,  strongly  as  she  felt  on  this  subject, 
she  was  too  just  to  make  any  rash  accusa¬ 
tions  in  so  supreme  an  hour. 

She  rose  up  with  an  effort  that  was  almost 
painful.  She  knew  the  truth  at  last.  Alice 
had  been  murdered  ! — gentle,  loving  Alice  ! 
— and  for  six  long  years  had  lain  unburied 
and  unavenged.  She  felt  giddy  and  sick,  as 
she  stood  up,  and  it  was  a  moment  before 
she  could  speak. 

“I  will  call  my  father,”  she  said.  “  Do 
you  wait  here.  You  must  repeat  your  story 
to  him.  Something  must  be  done,  and  at 
once  !  ” 

She  opened  the  sitting-room  door,  and 
summoned  both  her  father  and  Duke. 

The  two  men  looked  at  her  in  alarm — at 
her  awfully  corpse-like  face. 

“  Paulina,  my  dearest,  what  is  the  mat¬ 
ter  ?  ”  exclaimed  Robert  Lisle.  “  What  has 
this  man  been  telling  you  ?  Your  friend 
is — 

“  Murdered,  father — foully  murdered,  six 
years  ago — lying  unburied  aud  unavenged  ! 
Think  of  that  !  This  man  will  repeat  to  you 
what  he  has  said  to  me — the  horrible  story 
of  a  horrible  murder.” 

“  Too  horrible  for  your  ears,  my  poor, 
overwrought  child.  You  look  fit  to  die  this 
moment.  For  pity’s  sake,  go  and  lie  down  ! 
Remember  you  start  upon  a  journey  to-mor¬ 
row,  and  just  now  you  appear  more  fitted 
for  a  sick-bed  than  a  lengthy  journey.  Go 
to  your  mother,  Paulina.  ” 

He  kissed  the  death-like  face  tenderly, 
and  led  her  from  the  room.  She  obeyed 
with  w7eary  patience.  Was  she  ill?  A  dull, 
heavy  pain  throbbed  in  both  temples  ;  her 
forehead  seemed  encircled  wih  an  iron  band  ; 
a  hot  mist  dimmed  her  eyes.  She  had  never 
been  ill  in  her  life  ;  was  she  going  to  be  ill 
now  ? 

Be  left  her  in  charge  of  her  mother  and 
Rosanna,  and  returned  to  the  kitchen. 

Mr.  Bill  Saunders,  very  much  more  at  his 
ease,  now  that  the  beautiful  lady  with  the 
marble,  pale  face  was  gone,  repeated  his 
story,  almost  word  for  word  as  he  had  told 
it  to  Paulina. 

Duke  listened,  turning  cold  with  pity  and 
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horror.  Poor,  little,  pretty  Alice  !  So 
sweet !  so  gentle  ! — beloved  by  all  ! — and 
this  had  been  her  fate  ! 

“I  shall  lay  this  matter  before  the  police 
at  once,”  Mr.  Lisle  said.  “  You  will  accom¬ 
pany  me  to  town  to-morrow,  my  man,  and 
repeat  your  story  before  the  proper  authori¬ 
ties.  A  most  foul  murder  has  been  done, 
and  must  be  brought  to  light.” 

Mr.  Saunders  expressed  his  readiness,  and 
took  his  departure.  He  was  stopping  over¬ 
night  at  one  of  the  inns  in  the 
town,  and  would  wait  upon  Mr.  Lisle  the 
first  thing  in  the  morning. 

“This  is  a  most  shocking  thing,  Mason,” 
he  said  ;  “  and  in  Paulina’s  present  state  of 
health  there  is  no  telling  what  effect  the 
news  may  have  upon  her.  She  seems  to 
have  been  very  strongly  attached  to  this  un¬ 
fortunate  Alice  Warren.” 

“  Very  strongly,”  Duke  answered,  moved 
himself  more  than  he  cared  to  show.  “  It  is 
her  nature  to  love  with  her  whole  heart 
those  whom  she  does  love — and  they  were 
like  sisters.  Poor  little  Alice  !” 

“  Who  was  the  man  with  whom  she  eloped  ? 
Was  it  never  known  ?” 

“  Never  for  certain.” 

“  It  was  suspected  ” 

“It  was.” 

“  Who  was  the  man  ?” 

Duke  hesitated.  It  had  always  been  a 
story  he  had  shrunk  from — -now  more  than 
ever. 

“  Who  w'as  the  man  with  whom  she  fled  ?” 
Lisle  repeated. 

“  The  man  to  whom  she  fled  I  don’t  know. 
The  man  ivith  whom  she  left  Speckhaven 
was — Guy  Earlscourt.  ” 

“  Mason  /” 

“  I  can’t  help  it,”  Duke  said,  doggedly. 
Every  one  here  knows  it.  She  left  Speck- 
haven  and  travelled  up  to  London  with  Mr. 
Guy  ;  and  most  people  believe  him  guilty. 
/  don’t— I  never  did — no  more  does  Mathew 
Warren  or  Paulina.” 

“  Will  you  tell  me  all  about  it,  Mason?” 
Lisle  said,  gravely.  He  was  beginning  to 
foresee  the  trouble  in  store  for  the  young 
man  he  liked  so  strongly. 

They  sat  together  for  over  an  hour.  Duke, 
confining  himself  to  simple  facts,  told  all  he 
knew — the  letter  Paulina  had  received,  the 
flight  in  company  with  Guy  the  succeeding 
evening — of  the  revelation  of  Guy  to  Paulina 
at  Brighton,  which  she  had  repeated  to  Duke. 
Lisle  listened,  growing  more  and  more 
grave. 

“Earlscourt  is  not  the  man,”  he  said, 
decidedly.  “  Guy  is  simply  incapable  of 
luring  any  girl  deliberately  to  her  ruin,  how¬ 
ever  many  and  great  his  faults  of  the  past. 
For  the  charge  of  murder  in  connection  with 


him,  it  is,  of  course,  utterly  monstrous.  But 
his  leaving  the  place,  and  accompanying  the 
girl  to  London,  may  place  him  in  a  very  disa- 
1  greeable  position,  until  the  criminal  is  found. 

1  Were  none  of  the  other  men  stopping  at  the 
I  Priory  suspected  at  the  time  ?” 

“  None.  That  is” — Duke  hesitated — Pau¬ 
lina  suspected  Lord  Montalien,  but  Paulina’s 
suspicions  were  scarcely  unprejudiced.  She 
always  disliked  his  lordship.  No  one  else 
ever  suspected  him,  and  there  never  was  the 
i  slightest  proof  against  him.  He  may  have 
admired  Alice,  as  they  all  did  ;  but  Guy  was 
j  the  only  one  among  them  with  whom  people 
connected  her  flight.  It  is  a  most  mysteri¬ 
ous  and  shocking  affair  altogether.  I  almost 
wish  this  sailor,  having  kept  his  confession 
so  long,  had  kept  it  for  ever.” 

The  kitchen  door  opened,  and  Olivia  Lisle 
looked  in.  Her  face  had  that  anxious  look 
it  always  wore  when  her  husband  was  out 
of  her  sight. 

“  Are  you  here,  Robert  ?  Ah  ?”  brighten  - 
|  ing  as  she  saw  him,  “I  thought,  perhaps, 
you  had  gone  out.  Has  that  st)ange  man 
j  left  ?  What  has  he  been  saying  to  distress 
j  Paulina  so  ?” 

“  Where  is  Paulina?”  Robert  Lisle  asked, 
following  her  back  to  the  parlour. 

“  Gone  to  her  room — she  would  let  neither 
Rosanna  uor  myself  accompany  her.  She  is 
altogether  unfit  to  be  left  alone.  She  insists 
upon  it  though.  What  is  the  matter  ?” 

Lisle  told  the  story  the  sailor  had  repeated 
— his  wife  and  Rosanna  listening,  greatly 
shocked. 

“  And  Paulina  loved  this  girl  as  a  sister,” 
her  mother  said,  rising.  “  Robert,  I  must 
go  to  her.  ” 

But  Paulina’s  door  was  locked.  There 
was  no  response  to  her  mother’s  knock. 

“  Paulina,  love,  it  is  I — will  you  not  let 
me  in?”  Mrs.  Lisle  said  in  a  frightened 
voice.  Still  no  reply.  Terrified  now  beyond 
measure,  Olivia’s  calls  brought  the  other 
three  to  her  side.  In  five  minutes  Robert 
Lisle’s  strong  hands  had  forced  the  door. 
They  entered,  the  lamp  burned  upon  the 
table,  and  Paulina  was  lying  as  she  had  evi¬ 
dently  fallen,  across  the  bed.  She  never 
stirred  at  their  entrance. 

“The  child  has  fainted!”  Rosanna  cried 
shrilly. 

Her  father  lifted  her  up.  No,  she  had  not 
fainted — she  was  lying  in  a  sort  of  stupor, 
that  rendered  her  deaf  and  blind.  The  last 
shock  had  finished  the  work  Guy  Earlscourt’s 
sudden  apparition  weeks  before  had  begun — 
body  and  brain  had  given  way.  Before 
morning  broke  Paulina  Lisle  lay  tossing  in 
the  wild  delirium  of  brain  fever. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

“  FOR  A  WOMAN’S  SAKE,” 

For  the  first  time  in  her  four-and -twenty- 
years  of  life,  Paulina  lay  ill — ill  unto  death. 
The  airy,  upper  chamber  in  which  little 
Polly  Mason  had  slept  her  brief,  bright  life 
away,  was  silent  and  darkened  now.  A 
great  London  physician  had  been  tele¬ 
graphed  for,  and  came,  and  Rosanna,  grim 
and  gray  in  the  green  dusk,  took  her  place  by 
the  bedside  of  her  nursling. 

The  great  London  doctor  looked  porten¬ 
tous  and  shook  his  head.  Flushed  and  de- 
lirous,  and  restless,  Paulina  lay,  talking  in¬ 
coherently — or  tossing  in  hot,  unrefreshing 
sleep — very,  very  ill.  Of  course  all  further 
thought  of  departure  was  at  an  end — who 
was  to  tell  that  Paulina’s  Lisle’s  first  journey 
might  not  be  to  the  tomb  ? 

And  the  grief  of  the  faithful  hearts  who 
loved  her  so  devotedly — who  shall  paint 
that  ?  They  had  to  banish  her  mother  by 
force  from  the  sick  room — her  self-command 
had  all  gone  in  those  long,  miserable  years 
of  asylum  life,  and  her  uncontrollable  sob¬ 
bing  filled  the  place— she  was  utterly  help¬ 
less  and  useless.  It  needed  but  one  word 
from  the  husband  to  make  her  yield. 

“  You  distress  Rosanna— you  may  disturb 
Paulina — you  will  injure  yourself — come, 
Olivia.” 

He  was  haggard  and  pale  himself — his 
very  life  seemed  bound  up  now  in  his  new¬ 
found  wife  and  child — that  death  or  danger 
should  approach  either,  he  had  not  dreamed. 
And  death  and  danger  were  here.  But  his 
life’s  training  never  failed — his  grave  face 
told  little  of  the  bitter  pain,  the  miserable 
dread  within. 

“  You  and  I  will  go  up  to  town,  Mason,” 
he  said,  “by  the  noonday  train.  Duty  be¬ 
fore  all  things.  If  Paulina,”  he  paused  for 
a  second,  “  were  with  us,  she  would  listen 
to  no  delay.  The  information  you  can  give 
may  be  needed.  You  will  accompany  me  and 
this  man  Saunders.” 

“I  will  do  whatever  you  think  for  the 
best,  Mr.  Lisle,”  answered  Duke,  but  his  re¬ 
luctance  was  visible ;  “  but  I  don’t 

like — I  don't  like  repeating  this  story. 
It  places  Mr.  Guy  in  a  false  po¬ 
sition,  makes  him  appear  guilty,  and  he  is  as 
innocent  of  any  wrong  against  poor  Alice  as 
I  am.  It’s  a  story  I  hate  to  tell  any  one — 
much  less  an  official  of  the  detective 
police.” 

Lisle  laid  his  hand  heavily  on  the  scene- 
painter’s  arm. 

“Mason,”  he  said,  impressively,  “Guy 
Earlscourt  is  as  near  to  me  as  a  son — more, 
it  has  been  one  of  the  dearest  desires  of  my 
heart,  since  I  have  known  him,  that  he 


should  become  my  son.  That  hope  I  have 
not  yet  resigned,  and  in  order  that  his  cha¬ 
racter  may  be  entirely  freed  from  the  slightest 
imputation  of  guilt,  I  wish  this  matter  to  be 
thoroughly  investigated,  and  his  part  in  it 
made  clear  to  the  world.  He  has  suffered 
already  too  much  in  his  reputation  on  this 
unhappy  girl’s  account.  The  story  of  the 
flight,  and  the  rest  of  it,  is  no  secret ;  everv 
man  and  woman  in  Speckhaven  seems  familia 
with  it.  Better  that  the  London  police 
should  hear  it  from  your  lips  than  listen  to 
their  garbled  version.  When  the  real  crimi¬ 
nal  is  found,  Guy  will  be  free  from  blame  ; 
never  before.” 

The  three  men  went  up  to  London  by  the 
noon  train.  Alice’s  letter  to  Paulina,  writ¬ 
ten  the  night  before  her  flight,  was  searched 
for,  and  discovered  among  her  papers.  It 
told  little  to  them,  but  there  was  no  knowing 
what  it  might  not  reveal  to  the  practised 
eyes  of  a  detective  officer.  They  drove  to 
Fleet  Street,  and  were  set  down  before  the 
office  of  Inspector  Burnham,  the  detective, 
who  had  already  discovered  the  hiding-place 
of  Olivia. 

Mr.  Burnham  was  at  home — a  wiry  little 
mau,  in  black  clothes,  with  a  sallow  face, 
compressed  lips,  and  light,  restless  eyes. 
Lisle  introduced  his  two  companions,  and 
began  with  the  matter  in  hand  at  once. 

Did  Burnham  remember  the  case  of  the 
missing  girl,  Alice  Warren,  for  the  discovery 
of  whom  a  large  reward  had  been  offered 
six  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Burnham  shook  his  head.  There  were 
so  many  missing  people,  and  so  many  rewards 
offered,  that  it  was  impossible  for  any  one 
human  mind  to  recall  them.  Had  they  a 
copy  of  the  advertisement  ?  he  would  proba¬ 
bly  recollect  it  if  he  saw  it. 

The  sailor  had.  The  paper  that  had  at¬ 
tracted  his  attention  in  Liverpool  he  still 
carried  about  with  him.  He  handed  it  now 
to  the  detective.  Mr.  Burnham  recognized 
it  at  one  glance. 

“I  remember,”  he  said,  “I  remember. 
Case  attracted  considerable  attention  at  the 
time.  I  was  not  concerned  in  it.  Party 
missing  never  was  found,  or  heard  of,  was 
she  ?” 

•‘Never — up  to  the  present.  We  think  the 
clue  is  found  now.  We  think  the  girl  was 
murdered.  ” 

“  Murdered  /”  Mr.  Burnham  pricked  up 
his  official  ears  at  the  agreeable  sound  of 
that  word.  “  Ah  !”  with  professional  relish, 
“murdered,  was  she?  And  how  long  ago, 
and  how  was  it,  and  how  has  it  come  to 
light  ?” 

“Tell  your  story,  Saunders,”  Mr.  Lisle 
said.  And  Mr.  Saunders,  who  was  chewing 
tobacco,  and  spitting  politely  in  a  corner,  re- 
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moved  his  quid,  and  repeated  his  story  of 
Christmas  eve,  1862. 

Inspector  Burnham  listened  keenly,  never 
for  one  second  taking  his  light,  sharp  eyes 
off  the  sailor’s  stolid,  sunburnt  face, 

“On  Christmas  eve,  1862,  precisely  at 
half-past  eight  a.  m.  ”  Mr.  Burnham  pro¬ 
duced  a  dirty  pocket-book,  and  a  stumpy 
pencil,  which  required  to  be  sucked  audibly 
before  it  would  make  its  mark.  “  You’re 
certain  of  the  time,  my  man  ?”  pausing  with 
the  stumpy  pencil  poised,  and  transfixing 
Bill  Saunders.  “  Precisely  half-past  «ight 
when  the  shot  was  fired  ?  You  can  swear  to 
this,  if  necessary  ?” 

“  Before  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  sir,”  re¬ 
sponded  Saunders,  sturdily.  “My  watch 
is  a  watch  wot  never  goes  wrong.  It  was 
twenty  minutes  to  nine  when  thaterechap  fired 
that  ere  shot,  and  it  was  just  a  quarter  o’ 
nine  when  he  jumped  in  his  trap  and  drove 
away.  At  nine,  sharp,  I  left  the  place  my¬ 
self  ;  it  wasn’t  the  sort  o’  pleasant  spot  to 
make  a  man  lmger.” 

“Let  me  seethe  locket,”  the  detective 
said. 

Robert  Lisle  handed  it  to  him. 

“You  recognized  this  locket  at  once  ?”  he 
inquired,  examining  closely  the  inscription 
and  picture. 

“  My  daughter  recognized  it ;  Mr.  Mason, 
here,  recognized  it  at  first  sight.” 

“  I  could  swear  to  the  locket,”  said  Duke  ; 
“I  was  with  Miss  Lisle  when  she  purchased 
it,  and  ordered  the  inscription  to  be  en¬ 
graved.  That  is  also  her  picture,  and  a 
tress  of  her  hair.  It  is  impossible  to  be  mis¬ 
taken.  ” 

“  Mr.  Mason,”  said  the  detective,  “  will 
you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  all  you  know 
of  this  girl’s  story.  I  recollect,  quite  dis¬ 
tinctly  now,  the  rumour  that  she  ran  away 
from  home  with  some  one — a  gentleman 
much  above  her  in  station.  I  am  right,  am  I 
not  ?” 

“  About  the  rumour  !  Well,  yes,”  Duke 
admitted,  reluctantly,  “  She  did  run  away.” 
“  '•*  ithi - ” 

“  She  travelled  up  to  London  with  Mr. 
Guy  Earlscourt — Lieutenant  Earlscourt,  he 
was  then,  second  son  of  Lord  Montalien. 
But,  mind  you,  she  didn’t  run  away  with 
him.  ” 

“No?”  Mr.  Burnham  was  taking  notes 
again,  sucking  the  stumpy  pencil  as  if  it  ha,d 
been  a  stick  of  candy,  in  the  intervals. 
“She  went  up  so  London  with  him,  but  she 
didn’t  run  away  with  him.  Now,  how  was 
that  ?” 

“They  met  by  chance  at  the  station,” 
answered  Duke,  very  much  discomposed  ; 
“  by  the  merest  chance.  She  told  him  she 
was  going  to  London — it  was  late  in  the 


evening,  and  she  was  afraid  to  travel  alone  ; 
and  she  asked  him  to  take  care  of  her.  ” 

“Just  so;  very  natural.  She  asked  him 
to  take  care  of  her.  She  had  known  Mr. 
Earlscourt  a  very  long  time,  I  suppose  ?” 

“For  two  years,  off  and  on.” 

“  Very  pretty,  indeed.” 

“  Did  any  one  present  on  the  occasion 
hear  this  conversation  passing  between  Miss 
Warren  and  Mr.  Earlscourt  at  the  station?” 

“No  one,  that  I  am  aware  of.” 

Mr.  Earlscourt  saw  her  to  her  destination 
then.  What  was  her  destination  ?” 

“  Some  lodging-house,  Tottenham  Court 
Read- way.  I  forget  the  exact  address.  He 
took  her  there,  and  left  her  in  charge  of  the 
landlady.” 

“  Ah  !”  Burnham  said.  “We  must  find 
that  landlady.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Mason, 
if  he  ever  saw  her  again  ?” 

“Yes,  once.  He  told  her  friend  Miss  Lisle, 
that  several  weeks  after,  he  visited  her  at 
her  lodgings,  and  that  he  found  her  much 
changed — looking  ill  and  unhappy.  He  went 
again,  next  day,  but  in  the  meantime  she 
had  been  removed  She  has  never  been  heal'd 
of  since,  until  now.” 

“  Humph  !”  Mr.  Burnham  said,  with  a 
thoughtful  grunt.  “  Did  Miss  Warren  leave 
no  word,  no  message,  no  farewell,  to  any¬ 
body  before  quitting  home  ?” 

Lisle  produced  her  note  and  handed  it  to 
him. 

“  She  wrote  this  to  my  daughter  on  the 
night  preceding  her  departure.  You  see 
she  speaks  of  her  marriage  there,  for  cer¬ 
tain.  ” 

Mr.  Burnham  read  the  note  attentively 
two  or  three  times,  then  placed  it  with  the 
locket  in  his  desk. 

“  Miss  Warren  being  a  pretty  girl,  as  you 
say,  Mr.  Mason,  she  had  doubtless  numbers 
of  admirers  both  in  her  own  station  and 
above  her.  The  month  was  September. 
Were  there  many  gentlemen  staying  at  Mob- 
talien  Priory  in  September,  1862?” 

“  There  were  six,”  Duke  answered,  after  a 
second’s  pause.  “Lord  Montalien  himself, 
his  brother  Guy,  Mr.  Allan  Fane,  the  artist, 
Sir  Henry  Gordon,  Captain  Cecil  Villiers, 
and  a  Mr.  Augustus  Stedman.  I  remember 
all  their  names  because  there  was  so  much 
talk  at  the  time.” 

“Yes;  and  were  any  of  those  gentlemen 
admirers  of  Miss  Warren  !  Did  they  visit 
at  the  father’s  house  ? 

“They  all  visited  there — except,  perhaps 
Mr.  Allan  Fane,  who  was  a  married  man, 
and  out  of  the  question.” 

“The  others  all  visited  at  the  bailiff’s 
house,  then.  Did  suspicion  fall  upon  none  of 
these?— did  Miss  Warren  evince  no  parti¬ 
ality  ?  It  must  have  been  pretty  elear  which 
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she  liked  best,  and  she  was  evidently  very 
much  in  love  with  the  man  she  ran  away  to 
marry  ?” 

Duke  hesitated.  He  knew  Paulina’s  sus¬ 
picions  of  Lord  Mon  taken,  but  they  were 
only  Paulina’s  suspicions — no  one  shared 
them.  He  had  no  right  to  repeat  them. 

“  No,”  he  answered  after  that  pause.  “ 1 
never  heard  she  evinced  any  particular  par¬ 
tiality.  They  all  went,  and  she  was  pleasant 
to  all.  I  know  no  more.” 

“And  I’m  very  much  obliged  to  you  for 
telling  what  you  do  know,  I’m  sure,”  In¬ 
spector  Burnham  said,  politely.  “  Now,  if 
1  only  had  the  addresses  of  those  gentlemen 
— you  couldn’t  furnish  me  with  them,  I  sup¬ 
pose  ?  ” 

No,  Mr.  Mason  could  not.  Sir  Harry  Gor¬ 
don  and  Captain  Yiiliers  were  in  tne  Uuarus, 
Mr.  Allan  Fane  and  Mr.  Guy  Earlscourt 
were  in  London,  and  easily  to  be  found  when 
wanted.  And  Lord  Montalien  was  down  m 
Lincolnshire,  at  the  Priory,  in  very  bad 
health. 

Mr.  Burnham  shut  up  his  pocket-book, 
locked  his  desk,  looked  at  his  watch,  and 
got  up. 

“Half-past  four.  I  don’t  see  anything  to 
hinder  our  taking  a  drive  out  Battersea¬ 
way,  and  having  a'  look  at  this  spot  Mr. 
Saunders  tells  us  of.  We’ll  dismiss  the  cabs 
some  distance  off,  and  go  on  foot  to  the  ! 
place.” 

He  rang  a  bell,  whispered  a  few  words  to 
a  subordinate,  and  prepared  for  the  drive. 

“It’s  not  likely  the  remains  have  ever 
Deen  discovered,  or  we’d  have  heard  of  it. 
Curious  how  those  things  turn  up.  You 
didn’t  see  the  man’s  face,  you  say?”  to  j 
Saunders.  “  You  couldn’t  identify  him  again 
if  you  met,  I  suppose  ?  ” 

“  In  course  not,”  answered  Saunders  ;  “  I 
never  see  his  face.  He  had  a  muffler,  or  a 
comforter,  twisted  up  to  his  nose,  and  it  was 
snowin’  like  all  creation.  He  was  a  tall, 
slim  chap,  I  see  that,  with  the  look  of  a  gen¬ 
tleman,  but  1  couldn’t  tell  him  again  not  if  I 
ran  slap  again  him  tiiis  minute.  ” 

“Cabs  waiting,  sir,”  a  voice  called,  and 
the  men  went  out  to  the  street.  Two  cabs 
were  before  the  door,  ancf  in  the  foremost, 
which  Inspector  Burnham  entered,  a  man  sat 
who  had  an  official  air,  like  the  Inspector 
himself.  A  large  box  was  placed  on  his 
knees. 

“  I’ll  go  in  this,  with  my  friend  Timmins,” 
Burnham  said.  “  You  three  gentlemen  will 
take  the  four-wheeler.” 

He  gave  the  word,  and  the  cab  started.  In 
the  second  carriage  the  three  men  sat  in  pro¬ 
found  silence — it  was  not  a  pleasant  errand 
they  were  going  upon — to  look  at  the  spot 
where  poor  Alice  Warren  had  been  so  foully 
12 


murdered,  and  find  all  that  remained  of  Lt  r 
after  six  years. 

The  drive  was  not  a  very  long  one.  As 
the  bleak  extent  of  waste  ground  came  in 
I  view,  bleak  even  this  golden  summer  day. 
Inspector  Burnham  stopped  the  cab,  and 
with  his  companion  got  out.  The  companion 
carried  under  his  arm  the  box  before  spoken 
i  of,  and  in  his  left  hand  a  light  spade.  The 
occupants  of  the  second  carriage  looked  with 
some  curiosity  at  these  things,  but  no  one 
asked  any  questions. 

“  You  are  sure  you  will  recognize  the 
exact  spot,  Mr.  Saunders  ?  ”  the  policeman 
j  asked. 

**  Sartin,  sir,”  the  seaman  responded. 

|  “I’ve  seen  ht,  sleeping  and  waking,  every 
day  and  night  since  1  was  unlucky  enough 
!  to  lay  eyes  on  it  first.” 

He  went  on  ahead,  the  two  detectives  fol¬ 
lowing,  and  Lisle  and  Duke  bringing  up  the 
rear.  The  July  afternoon  was  at  its  mellow¬ 
est  as  they  crossed  the  common — yellow  sun¬ 
shine  everywhere,  and  a  bright,  blue  heaven 
over  all.  Ten  minutes’  walking,  and  the 
sailor  stopped  short. 

“This  here’s  the  place,  sir,”  he  said  to 
the  detectives.  “  Things  hasn’t  changed  a 
mite  since  I  was  here  six  years  ago.  There’s 
the  old  kiln,  behind  which  I  watched  the  man, 
and  this  here’s  the  spot  where  1  picked  up 
the  locket.  Dig  among  this  rubbish  at  the 
entrance,  and  you’ll  find  all  that’s  left  of 
that  there  misfortunate  young  ’ooman.” 

The  place  to  which  he  pointed  was  a  sort 
of  excavation,  hollowed  out  of  the  high, 
clayey  embankment,  the  entrance  choked 
up  with  rubbish  of  every  sort. 

•‘Dig,  Timmins.”  Inspector  Burnham 
said  senteutiously,  and  laying  down  his 
box. 

Timmins  set  to  work.  The  dry  rubbish 
came  away  easily  enough.  Five  minutes, 
work,  and  the  entrance  was  cleared. 

Mr.  Burnham  stooped  and  looked  in.  The 
hollow  place  was  quite  dark  and  quite  dry — 
an  eartby  odour  alone  was  perceptible.  It  was 
tolerably  large,  not  high  enougii  for  a  man 
to  stand  upright  in.  lt  had  evidently  been 
made  and  used  long  ago  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  tools. 

“Fetch  along  the  lantern,  Timmins,”  the 
detective  said.  “  I  thought  it  might  be 
dark,”  to  Mr.  Lisle,  “and  came  provided. 
If  you  please.  I’ll  .trouble  you  to  follow  me 
in.” 

Timmins  produced  a  small  lantern  from 
the  box,  lighted  the  candle,  and  handed  it  to 
his  superior  officer.  Inspector  Burnham 
went  in  at  once,  holding  the  light  before 
him. 

Lisle  followed.  The  place  was  perfectly 
ury  and  of  considerable  extent. 
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Three  steps  from  the  entrance,  and  what 
they  sought  was  found. 

A  human  skull  lay  at  the  detective’s  feet, 
human  bones  lay  scattered,  and  dry,  and 
fleshless,  a  mass  of  long,  brown  hair,  and 
torn  fragments  of  a  woman’s  dress. 

“  Look  !”  said  I  ispeotor  Burnham. 

He  picked  up  the  skull  with  perfect  cool¬ 
ness,  and  passed  it  to  his  companion. 

ButlRobert  Lisle  declined  taking  it  by  a 
motion.  Death,  in  its  most  horrible  forms,  had 
been  familiar  to  him  in  his  checquered  career, 
soldiers  he  had  seen  mown  down  like  corn  be¬ 
fore  the  sickle,  but  this  was  different. 

A  helpless  woman,  murdered  in  cold 
blood,  is,  perhaps,  of  all  terrible  and  unnatu¬ 
ral  things  the  most  terrible  atid  unnatu¬ 
ral.  And  this  woman  had  been  his  beloved 
daughter’s  dearest  friend. 

“Timmins,”  Mr.  Burnham  said,  setting 
down  his  light,  and  getting  on  his  knees, 

“  fetch  us  the  box.” 

Timmins  groped  his  way  in — the  box  was 
evidently  brought  for  the  purpose  of  remov¬ 
ing  the  remains.  Lisle  watched  the  detec¬ 
tive  and  the  sergeant,  wondering  at  their 
professional  coolness.  They  gathered  to¬ 
gether  everything — bones — hair — every  shred 
of  dress. 

“  Have  we  all  ?”  asked  the  inspector, 
peering  with  his  lantern  over  the  ground. 

“  I  think  so.  No — not  all  ;  what’s  this ?” 
It  was  a  tiny  silken  bag,  with  a  string,  as 
if  it  had  been  worn  about  the  neck.  Some¬ 
thing  like  paper  crackled  within.  Inspector 
Burnham  opened  the  little  bag,  and  drew  out 
a  slip  of  paper.  Was  it  a  marriage  certifi¬ 
cate  ?  No,  it  was  an  address — the  address 
of  Lieutenant  Guy  Earlscourt,  Piccaddly — 
the  address  Guy  had  -turned  back  to  give 
Alice  on  the  night  of  her  arrival  at  Gilbert’s 
•  Gardens,  when  he  had  told  her,  if  ever  in 
trouble  or  need,  to  send  to  him,  and  he 
would  come  to  her. 

She  had  kept  it  always  in  grateful  remem¬ 
brance — poor  Alice — of  his  kind  words  and 
looks.  And  now  it  had  come  to  bear  its 
silent  witness  against  him. 

Nothing  remained — the  box  and  its  ghast¬ 
ly  contents  were  taken  out  by  Timmins. 
The  three  men  once  more  stood  in  the  bright 
'sunlight,  and  the  secret  of  that  dark  excava¬ 
tion  was  its  secret  no  longer. 

Timmins  shouldered  his  box  and  started 
for  his  cab — the  others  following — silent, 
gloomy.  All  save  Inspector  Burnham — his 
silence  was  the  silence  of  deep  thought,  not 
gloom.  Here  was  a  splendid  case  cropping 
up — a  case  that  would  create  an  excitement 
■the  length  and  breadth  of  England. 

The  Honourable  Guy  Earlscourt,  -the 
brother  of  Lord  Montalien,  the  popular  au¬ 
thor,  hunted  down  for  murder,  and  by  him, 


Inspector  Burnham.  Why,  if  he  could  track 
the  deed  clearly  home  to  him,  his  reputa¬ 
tion  for  life  was  made. 

He  linked  his  arm  in  Duke’s,  who  would 
much  rather  not,  and  drew  him  a  little  be¬ 
hind. 

“  I  have  another  question  to  ask  you,  Mr. 
Mason.  Are  you  aware  by  what  name  this 
Miss  Warren  went  in  her  lodgings.  An  as¬ 
sumed  name,  I’ll  wager.” 

“  It  was  an  assumed  name,”  answered 
Duke.  “  She  was  known  as  Mrs.  Brown.” 

“  And  how  do  you  happen  to  be  aware  of 
it?  Oh,”  carelessly,  “Mr.  Earlscourt,  no 
doubt,  informed  Miss  Lisle  ?” 

“  He  did.” 

“Mrs.  Brown.”  The  note  book  and  pen¬ 
cil  cairf^  out  again.  “  Tottenham  Court 
Road,  I  think  ?  You  don’t  remember,  or, 
perhaps  you  never  heard  the  name  of  the 
landlady  ?  It’s  essential  to  find  that  woman, 
Mr.  Mason.” 

“  I  have  heard  the  name,  but  I  forget.  It 
began  with  an  H— Holmes,  or  Hayes,  some¬ 
thing  of  that  kind.” 

“  But  Miss  Lisle  will  remember,  no 
doubt  ?” 

“  Miss  Lisle  is  ill  of  brain  fever — she  will 
emember  nothing,”  Duke  said,  and  relaps- 
d  into  silence  and  gloom. 

Mr.  Burnham  left  Duke  and  approached 
Saunders. 

“And  where  shall  we  find  you,  my  man, 
when  we  want  you  ?  You  are  the  most  im¬ 
portant  personage  in  the  matter  just  now, 
and  must  give  bonds  by-and-bye  for  your  ap¬ 
pearance  when  called  upon.  Do  you  return 
to  Lincolnshire  or  remain  in  London  ?  ’ 

“  I  stays  here,”  Saunders  answered  ;  “  I 
ain’t  got  no  business  in  Lincolnshire,  and  1 
mean  to  stay  ashore  until  I  see  the  end  or 
this  here  matter.  When  you  wants  me  I’m 
on  hand  and  willin’.” 

He  gave  an  address.  Mr.  Burnham  took 
it  down.  Then  they  re-entered  their  re¬ 
spective  cabs,  and  drove  back  to  London. 

It  was  very  late  when  Mr.  Lisle  and  Duke 
reached  home.  Olivia  flew  to  her  husband 
as  she  always  did,  whether  his  absence  was 
long  or  short,  forgetting,  in  the  rapture  of 
his  return,  everything  else  for  the  moment. 

Paulina  was  much  the  same — no  better — 
no  worse  —  knowing  no  one — restless — 
parched  with  thirst — delirious  always,  call¬ 
ing —  sleeping  and  waking  — for  “Alice, 
Alice  !” 

Inspector  Burnham,  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police,  went  to  work  at  once,  and  with  a 
will,  working  up  this  extraordinary  case  ; 
extraordinary  only  in  that  so  distinguished  a 
man  as  Guy  Earlscourt  was  the  suspected 
'  criminal.  He  notified  the  coroner  of  the 
district,  and  placed  the  box  and  its  dreadful 
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contents  under  his  charge.  And  then  he  set 
to  work  to  hunt  up  the  lodging-house  in  Tot¬ 
tenham  Court  Road  to  which  Mr.  Earlscourt 
brought  Alice  Warren. 

The  task  was  not  difficult  to  a  man  of  Mr. 
Burnham’s  skill  and  experience.  Mrs.  Howe 
still  resided  at  the  same  place,  and  in  the 
same  house,  and  remembered,  very  readily, 
when  Mr.  Burnham  asked  the  question 
about  the  “  Mrs.  Brown”  who  six  years  be¬ 
fore  had  been  her  lodger. 

“Which  a  nicer  young  persiug,  or  one 
as  '  gave  less  trouble,  never  set  foot  in  this 
’ouse  since  or  before,”  said  Mrs.  Howe  ; 
“  and  from  the  day  she  left  to  this  minute, 
I’ve  never  heard  tale  or  tidings.  And  I  do 
’ope,  sir,  as  ’ow  the  poor  lady  is  well  and 
’appy,  which  she  certingly  was  neither  when 
she  left  here.” 

4  ‘  N  either  well  nor  happy  ?  I’m  sorry  to 
hear  that.  Mr.  Brown  perhaps  treated  her 
unkindly  ?” 

“  Brown  !”  cried  Mrs.  Howe,  in  scorn  ; 
“  no  more  Brown  than  I’m  a  Dutchman  !  He 
was  a  millingtary  swell,  as  I  always  said  it 
from  the  first,  and  always  shall,  and  whether 
she  was  his  wife  or  not,  he  knows  best.  She 
thought  she  was,  poor  dear,  for  a  more  hin- 
nocenter  creeter  never  came  up  from  the 
country  to  go  to  her  ruining  and  misery  in 
London.  He  was  a  millingtary  gent,  and  the 
very  ’andsomest.  Not  but  that  he  paid  up 
the  bill  without  a  word — hasking  for  a  re¬ 
ceipt  in  that  ’aughty  way  of  his — but  he 
treated  her  shameful,  poor  soul,  and  left  her 
to  worrit  herself  to  a  sb adder,  as  she  was 
when  took  away.  ” 

“  A  millingtary  gent,”  repeated  Mr.  Burn¬ 
ham.  “  What  was  he  like,  Mrs.  Howe  ?” 

“  Tall  and  ’andsome,  carrying  his  ’ead  like 
that,” — Mrs.  Howe  flung  up  her  own — 
“dark-complected,  dark-heyed,  black  ’air, 
very  glossy,  curly,  and  black  mostaches.  I 
never  ad  a  good  look  at  his  face  but  once — 
the  night  he  first  brought  her  here — he  hal- 
ways  came  muffled  up  hafterwards,  but  I  see 
him  as  plain  now  as  I  did  that  minute.” 

“lsUiis  anything  like  him?”  inquired 
Mr.  Burnham  quietly.  He  produced  a 
photograph,  and  Mrs.  Howe  uttered  a  cry  of 
recognition. 

“That’s  him  I  that’s  him — Mrs.  Brown’s 
’usband  1  That’s  the  very  gent  I  mean — I 
could  tell  that  picture  anywhere  1” 

Mr.  Burnham  replaced  the  photograph  of 
Guy  Earlscourt  in  bis  pocket. 

“Now,  Mrs.  Howe,”  he  said,  “I’ll  tell 
you  who  I  am.  I’m  Inspector  Burnham,  of 
the  detective  force.” 

Mrs.  Howe  gave  a  gasp.  “  Don’t  be 
afraid  ;  I’ll  not  do  you  any  harm.  This 
young  woman  you  knew  as  Mrs.  Brown,  is 
missing — has  been  for  some  years  back,  and 


we  want  to  find  her,  that’s  all.  What  you’ve 
got  to  do  is  to  tell  me  everything  you  knew 
from  the  hour  Mrs.  Brown  entered  your 
house  until  she  left  it.” 

He  produced  the  note-book,  and  gave  the 
stumpy  pencil  a  preparatory  lick. 

Mrs.  Howe,  in  mortal  terror  of  a  detec¬ 
tive,  began  at  the  beginning — the  visit  of 
Augustus  Stedman  to  engage  the  rooms  for 
a  “party  from  the  country,  a  runaway - 
match,  going  to  be  married  the  day  after 
her  arrival.”  “  Which,”  said  Mrs.  Howe, 
“them  were  his  own  expressions.” 

“You  don’t  know  this  young  man’s 
name  ?” 

No,  Mrs.  Howe  had  never  heard  it,  and 
never  set  eyes  on  him  again,  though  he  did 
call  on  the  young  lady  next  morning. 

“  Describe  him.” 

This  was  not  so  so  easy  as  describing  Guy. 
Mr.  Earlscourt’s  was  a  face,  once  seen, 
very  easily  remembered.  Mrs.  Howe 
had  a  good  memory  for  faces,  however,  aud 
hit  off  Mr.  fStedman  pretty  well. 

“We’ll  find  him  when  we  want  him,  I 
dare  say,”  said  the  detective,  writing  rapid¬ 
ly.  “  Go  ahead,  Mrs.  Howe.” 

Mrs.  Howe  described  the  arrival  of  Guy 
and  Alice  about  midnight,  and  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  both. 

Mr.  Burnham  produced  a  second  portrait, 
this  time  of  Alice,  procured  from  Speck- 
haven. 

“  Is  this  anything  like  her  ?” 

“  As  like  as  like — that’s  Mrs.  Brown,  as  I 
saw  her  first ;  as  sweet  and  pretty  a  face  as 
ever  I  set  my  heyes  on.  Not  that  her  good 
looks  lasted  long,  poor  thing.  ” 

“What  was  the  gentleman’s  manner? — 
affectionate,  now,  as  a  lover’s  might  be  ?” 

“  Well — yes,”  hesitating  somewhat  j  “he 
seemed  very  careful  of  her  and  that,  and 
called  her  ‘  Halice  and  when  he  said  good¬ 
bye,  and  left  the  room,  he  ran  back  to  her 
again.  Yes,  he  was  haffectionate,  Mr.  Burn¬ 
ham,  sir.” 

“Did  you  hear  her  address  him  by  his 
Christian  name  ?” 

The  landlady  shook  her  head. 

“No,  sir,  she  didn’t  in  my  ’earing  j  I 
should  have  remembered  it  if  she  had.  No, 
sir,  she  didn’t.  And  then  he  went  away, 
and  she  went  up  to  bed.  And  the  next 
afternoon,  about  six  o’clock  I  think  it  was, 
a  cab  drove  up,  and  a  gentleman  got  out,  and 
ran  up  the  stairs.  I  went  to  the  front  win¬ 
dow  to  watch  them  gcing  hoff  to  be  married, 
but  I  couldn’t  see  his  face,  He  had  a  wide, 
black  hat  slouched  down  over  his  nose,  and 
his  coat-collar  turned  up  so  there  was  no 
getting  a  look  at  him.  And  it  was  after 
dark  before  they  came  back.  And  when  he 
come  after  that,  it  washalways  in  a  socc, 
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disguise.  Most  of  the  times  I  was  busy  in 
the  kitchen,  and  didn’t  see  him  at  all — when 
I  did,  I  couldn’t  get  another  look  at  his  face. 
He  generally  came  about  dusk,  too,  and  the 
passage  is  dark.  No,  sir,  except  the  first 
night,  I  never  got  a  look  at  Mrs.  Brown’s 
’usband’s  face.” 

Mrs.  Howe  had  very  little  more  real  in¬ 
formation  to  give  Mr.  Burnham.  Would  she 
try,  and  think — had  not  the  tall,  dark,  mili¬ 
tary  young  gentleman  called  afterward,  un¬ 
muffled  and  undisguised  ? 

Mrs.  Howe  shook  her  head.  Not  that  she 
had  ever  seen  ;  but  now  Mr.  Burnham  spoke 
of  it,  she  did  remember  Sarah  Hann  (the 
girl)  telling  her  of  a  visitor  Mrs.  Brown  had 
had  in  her  absence,  who  called  early,  and  on 
the  first  occasion  brought  a  bouquet  of  roses. 
She  had  been  very  busy  at  the  time,  and 
paid  but  little  attention.  It  was  the  very 
day  before  Mrs.  Brown  left.  Later  that 
same  afternoon  her  husband  had  called.  It 
might  and  it  might  not  be  him  as  had 
brought  the  roses.  She  herself  had  let  him 
in.  It  was  dark  and  rainy,  she  remembered, 
and  he  had  a  shawl  wound  about  the  lower 
part  of  his  face.  He  and  Mrs.  Brown  had 
quarrelled — they  had  heard  her  crying,  and 
his  voice  raised  as  if  in  anger.  He  had  paid 
the  bill  himself  in  the  passage,  and  informed 
her  her  lodger  would  leave  next  day.  So  she 
had,  for  the  country  somewhere,  she  had  told 
Mr.  Howe  on  goin’ ;  “  and  if  ever  any  poor 
soul  looked  heart-broke,”  the  landlady  pa¬ 
thetically  concluded,  “  it  was  Mrs.  Brown, 
as  she  got  into  the  cab  and  drove  away. 
From  that  day  to  this  I’ve  never  set  eyes  or 
heard  tell  of  her,  but  Sarah  Hann,  she  told 
me  next  day,  when  I  came  home  from  mar¬ 
ket,  how  the  tall,  dark  gent  had  been  back 
again,  haskin’  for  Mrs.  Brown,  and  seemed 
upset  like  when  told  she  was  gone. 
“ Which,”  concluded  the  landlady,  “was 
like  his  ’eartless  tricks  to  deceive  people, 
and  make  them  think  as  ’ow  he  wasn’t  the 
party  as  took  her  away  himself.  ” 

Mr.  Burnham  inquired  for  “Sarah  Hann.” 
Mrs.  Howe  shook  her  head  in  a  melancholy 
way.  “  Sarah  Hann  had  been  dead  and 
gone  these  two  years  of  a  decline.  She  had 
no  more  to  tell.  To  what  she  had  told  she 
was  ready  to  take  her  affydavit  in  any  court 
in  London.” 

“And  I’m  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mrs. 
Howe,”  Inspector  Burnham  said,  rising  to 
depart,  “for  the  pleasant  manner  in  which 
you  have  given  your  information.  If  we 
can  only  discover  now  whereabouts  Mr. 
Brown  took  his  wife  when  she  left  Gilbert’s 
Gardens,  I  think  we  shall  have  a  very  pretty 
little  case  worked  up.  Good-day  to  you, 
ma’am.  ” 

Two  days  later,  and  in  his  studio,  with 


the  slanting  rays  of  the  July  sun  streaming 
in  upon  the  canvas,  an  old  friend  of  ours 
stands,  busily  painting.  It  is  Allan  Fane, 
the  artist,  whom,  in  the  press  of  others’  af¬ 
fairs,  we  have  quite  lost  sight  of  lately.  The 
studio  is  a  very  small,  very  luxurious  little 
room,  sacred  to  the  artist  himself,  his  most 
cherished  pictures,  and  most  intimate  friends. 
There  is  a  larger,  outer  atelier,  where  gentle¬ 
men  congregate  to  smoke  and  talk,  long¬ 
haired  gentlemen  mostly,  who  didn’t  patro¬ 
nize  barbers — the  Brotherhood  of  the  Brush. 

The  years  that  have  been  so  fraught  with 
events  for  others  have  not  passed  without 
change  over  the  head  of  Allan  Fane.  He 
stands  here  to-day  with  the  yellow  sunshine 
on  his  face,  greatly  changed,  greatly  im¬ 
proved,  from  the  effeminate,  weakly,  indo¬ 
lent,  and  selfish  young  man  who,  eight 
years  ago,  fell  in  love  with  and  deserted 
little  Polly  Mason.  The  fairer,  somewhat 
womanish  beauty  of  his  face  remains,  but 
his  long  golden  beard,  and  the  firmer  curve 
of  the  lips,  the  graver  light  of  the  eyes,  tell 
now  of  strength  and  power — aye,  genius 
within.  He  is  a  celebrated  man — he  has  won 
for  himself  fame  and  wealth,  and  the  Bond- 
street  tailor  has  cause  at  last  to  be  proud  of 
his  son — a  son  who  has  sense  enough  to  be 
ashamed  of  his  humble  origin  no  more. 

A  month  after  that  October  day  on  which 
he  had  met  Paulina  down  in  Speckhaven, 
after  her  return  from  France,  his  wife  had 
✓died  abroad.  Her  fortune  had  gone  with 
her — that  fortune  for  which  he  had  so  weakly 
sold  himself,  and  once  more  he  was  free.  He 
tried,  manfully  enough,  to  repress  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  relief  and  gladness  that  would  arise — 
his  wedded  life  had  been  unspeakably  bitter, 
and  eight  months  after  their  union  they  had 
parted  by  mutual  consent — and  he  was  free 
— and  Paulina  Lisle. 

He  went  back  to  his  brush  and  easel,  and 
worked  as  he  had  never  worked  in  his  life 
before.  The  picture  was  his  long-dreamt- 
of,  long -talked- of  “  Rosamond  and  Eleanor 
and  he  painted  his  Rosamond  from  memory. 
All  that  winter  he  spent  at  Montalien  Priory 
over  this  one  painting,  and  in  the  spring  it 
went  to  the  exhibition.  On  the  chances  of 
that  picture  his  whole  fortune  hung — if  it 
failed,  his  ruin  was  complete.  The  picture 
was  a  great,  a  wonderful  ^success — crowds 
flocked  daily  to  see  it,  the  neVspapers  praised 
and  abused  if  without  bouuds — all  London 
talked  of  it,  a  royal  duke  bought  it  at  a  fabu¬ 
lous  price — orders  rushed  in  upon  him,  and 
the  artist’s  fortune  was  made.  The  world 
had  not  seen  Paulina  Lisle  then,  but  a  little 
later  and  the  people  began  to  talk  of  the  mar¬ 
vellous  resemblance  between  iSir  Vane  Char- 
tens’  ward  and  the  fair  Rosamond,  and  to 
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discover  that  Miss  Lisle  must  have  sat  for 
the  original. 

The  picture  was  a  striking  one. 

You  saw  a  bleak  stone  hall,  a  red,  rising 
moon  through  its  one  wide  open  casement, 
rending  its  way  up  through  piles  of  jaggered 
black  clouds.  Queen  Eleanor  stood,  a  wrath¬ 
ful,  murderous  woman,  robed  in  heavy  pur¬ 
ple  draperies,  with  bent,  black  brows,  and 
eyes  of  dusky  lire,  profifering  the  bowl  and 
dagger.  Rosamond  stood  with  the  red  light 
of  the  rising  moon  upon  her  fair  face  and 
flowing  golden  hair — a  form  slender  and  girl¬ 
ish,  drawn  up  to  its  fullest  height — the  face 
white  as  death,  the  blue  eyes  flashing  as  blue 
eves  only  flash,  the  whole  fearless  face  full 
of  pride  and  defiant  scorn. 

So,  surely,  never  looked  the  fair,  frail  mis¬ 
tress  of  the  king,  confronted  by  the  jealous 
wife,  but  so  Allan  Fane  had  chosen  to  paint 
her.  The  face  shone  out  so  vividly,  so  start¬ 
lingly  life-like  from  the  canvas,  that  you 
seemed  to  hear  the  scornful  words  of  defi¬ 
ance  with  which  she  braved  the  infuriate 
queen.  Had  Paulina  Lisle  ever  really  looked 
like  that,  people  wondered  ?  No ;  but 
in  the  twilight  of  a  summer  day,  Polly 
Mason  had,  as  she  flung  his  ring  at  Allan 
Fane’s  feet,  and  stood  before  him  in  her  new¬ 
found  womanhood,  scorning  him. 

While  life  remained,  Allan  Fane  would 
never  forget  how  she  looked,  how  she  spoke 
then. 

The  picture  was  a  success,  and  his  fortune 
made. 

He  did  not  go  into  society  that  year  ;  he 
heard  in  silence  o  l  her  beauty  and  her  tri¬ 
umphs  ;  and  the  second  season  he  met  her. 
The  old  love,  stronger  than  ever,  filled  his 
heart — he  was  famous  now,  and  rapidly 
acquiring  wealth,  and  he  laid  his  laurel 
crown  very  humbly  at  her  feet.  He  loved 
her  devotedly — with  a  love  that  knew  no 
change — would  she  be  his  wife  ?  Her  an¬ 
swer  had  been  a  refusal — a  refusal  that 
crushed  out  every  atom  of  hope. 

“  rrhe  time  for  all  that  is  past,  Mr.  Fane,” 
she  said  quietly,  “  I  could  not  care  for  you 
now  if  I  tried.  Will  you  let  me  be  your 
friend  ?  Your  wife  I  never  can  be.  It  is  too 
late.  ” 

Too  late  !  The  old  dreary  refrain.  Once 
her  love  had  been  within  his  grasp,  and  he 
had  turned  away  from  the  gift,  and  now  it 
was  too  late  !  He  accepted  his  fate,  with  a 
brave  patience  that  made  her  like  him  as 
nothing  else  could  have  done,  and  they  had 
been  “  friends,”  as  she  wished  it,  since. 

There  are  not  many  men  who  will  remain 
the  faithful  friend  of  the  woman  who  refuses 
them — Allan  Fane  was  one. 

Wisdom  and  generosity  were  coming  to 
him  with  years  and  suffering. 


He  stands  this  July  afternoon  painting 
busily.  He  is  not  alone.  On  a  Turkish  divan, 
smoking  along,  twisted  pipe,  stretched  at  full 
length,  lies  Guy  Earlscourt.  It  is  the  last 
day  of  his  stay  in  England— by  the  latest 
train  he  departs  for  Liverpool,  to  sail  to¬ 
morrow  for  New  York,  and  his  last  hour  he  is 
spending  with  his  friend.  A  greyhound  lays 
at  his  feet,  and  looks  up  in  his  face  with 
darkly  loving  eyes,  as  Guy  pulls  his  long 
ears  through  his  fingers. 

There  is  silence  in  the  little  room — the 
artist  works  industriously,  and  Guy  smokes 
and  watches  with  dreamy  eyes  the  pic¬ 
ture  hanging  opposite.  It  is  the  fair  head 
and  graceful  throat  of  a  girl  in  her  first  youth 
— the  lips  wear  a  saucy  smile,  the  sapphire 
eyes  sparkle  with  laughing  light,  and  follow 
you  wherever  you  go.  The  picture  is  richly 
framed,  and  never  leaves  that  spot — it  is  a 
portrait  of  “Polly  Mason.” 

“  What  do  you  think  of  it,  Guy?”  the 
artist  says,  at  last  catching  the  glance.  “It 
is  like  her,  I  think,  -  as — as  we  knew  her 
first.” 

It  was  almost  the  only  time  her  name  had 
passed  his  lips  to  Guy.  He  dreamed  not  of 
the  young  author’s  secret,  of  course,  but  he 
had  seen  them  together,  noted,  with  surprise, 
the  marked  restraint  and  avoidance  between 
them,  and  felt  there  must  be  a  secret 
behind. 

“  Very  like,”  Guy  answered;  “so  like  that 
I  can  see  that  birthday  fete  and  her,  as  she 
stood  dancing  in  the  sunshine.  Allan,  I 
should  like  a  copy  of  that  picture  to  take 
with  me — ” 

“  To  your  second  exile.  You  shall  have 
it.  I  have  already  promised  a  copy  to  ano¬ 
ther  old  friend  of  hers,  Duke  Mason.  What 
a  strangely  chequered  life  hers  has  been  ! 
Little  Polly  Mason — reject  a  Duke  !  Guy,  I 
wonder  why  she  threw  over  Heatherland  ?  It 
was  not  like  Paulina.” 

Before  Guy  could  speak,  the  door  opened, 
and  Paulina  Lisle’s  father  stood  before  them. 
Guy  sprang  erect. 

“  My  dear  colonel !  You  here  !  I  thought 
you  had  left  England  a  week  ago.  Nothing 
wrong,  I  hope  ?” 

For  Robert  Lisle  was  very  pale,  very  worn, 
and  grave. 

“  Mrs.  Lisle  ! — Paulina  1”  Guy  exclaimed  ; 
“they  are  well,  colonel  ?” 

He  still  addressed  him  by  the  familiar  title 
that  had  been  his  when  they  first  met. 

“  Paulina  is  ill — very  ill.  I  knew  it  was 
your  last  day  in  London,  and  I  called  to  tell 
you.  Your  people  said  I  would  find  you 
here.  ” 

Allan  Fane  dropped  his  brush,  and  turned 
very  pale.  Guy  listened — of  what  he  felt,  his 
hard  face  showed  little. 
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“Very  ill,”  he  repeated,  slowly;  “how 
long  ?” 

“  She  was  taken  ill  on  the  night  you  left 
us.  It  is  brain  fever.  She  had  received  a 
terrible  shock — the  revelation  of  the  death  of 
a  dear  friend,  and  this,  coupled  with  expo¬ 
sure  to  damp  and  previous  ill-health,  brought 
about  this  result.  She  has  been  delirious  ever 
since — she  is  so  still.  What  the  end  will  be, 
Heaven  only  knows.” 

He  walked  awav  to  the|window.  Dead’si- 
ilencefell.  It  was  broken  by  a  tap  at  the  door, 
and  the  entrance  of  a  servant  with  a  card. 

“  Inspector  Burnham,  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police,”  read  Mr.  Fane,  aloud.  “  Who  the 
deuce  is  Inspector  Burnham,  and  what  does 
he  want  here  ?” 

Robert  Lisle  wheeled  round  from  the  win¬ 
dow  with  a  startled  expression. 

“  He  says  his  business  is  with  Mr.  Earls- 
court,  sir,”  the  man  answered,  “  and  is  most 
pressing.” 

Fane  looked  doubtfully  at  his  friend. 

“  I  don’t  know  what  he  wants,”  Guy  said, 
answering  that  look  ;  “but  I’ll  see  him  all 
the  same,  with  your  permission,  Fane.” 

Mr.  Burnham  appeared  on  the  instant.  He 
bowed  respectfully  to  Lisle  and  addressed 
Guy. 

“  I  believe,”  Inspector  Burnham  began, 
politely,  “  I  am  speaking  to  the  Honourable 
Guy  Earlscourt  ?” 

Guy  nodded. 

“  I  have  been  informed,  Mr.  Earlscourt, 
that  it  is  your  intention  to  sail  to-morrow  for 
IsTew  York.  Is  it  true  ?” 

“  It  is  quite  true,”  answered  Guy.  “  May 
I  ask,  in  turn,  how  my  departure  can  possi¬ 
bly  concern  you  ?” 

“  In  this  way,  Mr.  Earlscourt — that  it 
must  be  postponed.” 

“Indeed!  And  why!” 

Mr.  Burnham  glanced  at  Mr.  Lisle, 
who  had  grown  even  paler  than  upon  his 
entrance,  coughed  apologetically,  and  drew 
a  step  nearer. 

“My  business  here  is  of  a  very  unpleasant 
nature,  but  it  must  be  done.”  He  laid  his 
hand  suddenly  and  heavily  on  Guy’s  shoul¬ 
der.  “  Mr.  Earlscourt,  I  arrest  you  on  the 
charge  of  having  caused,  or  been  party  to, 
the  death  of  Alice  Warren,  on  the  morning 
of  Christmas  eve,  1862.  Mr.  Guy  Earls¬ 
court,  sir,  you  must  consider  yourself  my 
prisoner.  ” 

There  was  an  exclamation  from  Allan 
Fane — a  deepening  of  the  gray  pallor  upon 
Robert  Lisle’s  face.  For  Guy,  he  shook  off 
the  hand  of  the  detective,  and  stood  looking 
at  him — only  one  expression  in  his  eyes,  an 
expression  of  utter  amaze. 

“  The  death  of  Alice  Warren  !”  he  ex¬ 


claimed.  “  You  mean  to  tell  me  that  Alice 
Warren  is  dead  !” 

“Alice  Warren  has  been  murdered,”  re¬ 
peated  Inspector  Burnham;  “foully  mur¬ 
dered,  on  the  morning  of  Christmas  eve, 
1862.” 

“  Murdered  !”  he  repeated  the  horrible 

A. 

word,  staring  at  the  officer  mechanically. 
“  Great  Heaven  4” 

His  thoughts  flew  to  his  brother,  and  at 
the  awful  possibility  that  suggested  itself 
his  dark  face  flushed  to  the  hue  of  ashes. 
Alice  Warren  murdered.  He  remembered 
her  as  he  had  seen  her  last,  wretched  and 
alone  in  a  wild  winter  storm — he  remember¬ 
ed  the  look  his  brother’s  face  had  worn  a 
few  hours  later  when  he  had  spoken  of  her. 
Who  but  Montalien  had  an  interest  in  her 
death  ?  Every  trace  of  colour  slowly  faded 
from  his  face,  leaving  him  white  to  the 
very  lips.  Inspector  Burnham  saw  the 
change — was  it  the  consciousness  of  guilt, 
he  wondered  ?  Guy  slowly  recovered  him¬ 
self,  and  spoke  : 

“  Will  you  tell  me,  Mr.  Burnham,”  he 
said,  “  what,  proofs  you  have  that  Alice 
Warren  is  dead  at  all,  and  why  you  have 
cause  to  suspect  me  ?” 

Before  the  detective  could  speak,  Robert 
Lisle  came  hastily  forward. 

“  Allow  me,”  he  said.  “I  was  about  to 
tell  you  of  this, Guy,  when  Burnham  entered. 
My  share  in  bringing  about  this  denouement 
you  must  hear  from  my  own  lips.”  4 

And  then  he  told  the  story  of  the  sailor’s 
arrival  at  the  cottage,  and  the  confession 
made  to  Paulina,  which  had  ended  in  her 
dangerous  illness  ;  of  his  and  Duke’s  visit 
the  next  day  to  Inspector  Burnham,  and  of 
their  discovery  at  Battersea. 

“  Inspector  Burnham  knew  from  us,  Guy, 
that  you  were  the  companion  of  Alice  War¬ 
ren  from  Lincolnshire  to  London  ;  that  you 
saw  her  afterwards  at  her  lodgings — facts 
we  knew  you  would  have  willingly,  freely, 
told  him  yourself,  had  you  been  present. 

I  never  dreamed  though  that — ” 

Guy  grasped  his  hand. 

“Say  no  more!  You  did  quite  right. 
My  share  in  this  unhappy  girl’s  story  the 
whole  world  is  free  to  hear.  But  murder¬ 
ed  !  Good  Heaven  !  It  seems  too  horrible  ! 

I  cannot  realize  it !  When  did  you  say  ?” 

“On  the  morning  of  Christmas  eve,  1862, 
between  the  hours  of  eight  and  nine.  Of 
course  this  'preposterous  charge  against  you 
will  fall  to  the  ground  immediately.  I 
only  wonder  at  a  man  of  Mr.  Burnham’s 
astutenes  bringing  it  forward  at  all.  You 
will  prove  an  alibi  at  once.  Carry  your 
mind  back  to  Christmas  eve,  six  years  ago — 
the  very  time,  was  it  not,  when  you  left 
England  ?  Try  and  recollect  where  and 
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with  whom  jmu  were  on  Christmas  eve,  be¬ 
tween  the  hours  of  eight  and  nine.” 

Robert  Lisle  laid  his  hand  affectionately 
on  the  young  man’s  shoulder,  and  looked  in¬ 
to  his  face  ;  and  the  whole  truth  burst  upon 
Guy. 

On  Christmas  eve ,  1862,  between  the  hours 
of  eight  and  nine,  his  strange  marriage  had 
taken  place  ! 

What  singular  fatality  was  this  !  A 
dark-red  flush  rose  up  over  his  olive  face, 
then  faded  slowly  and  entirelv  away.  He 
was  very  pale,  but  perfectly  calm,  as  he 
turned  to  the  detective. 

“  Have  you  a  cab,  Mr.  Burnham  ?  I  am 
quite  at  your  service.  An  absurd  mistake 
this,  colonel  !”  turning,  with  a  smile,  to 
Lisle,  and  holding  out  his  hand,  “  which 
will  postpone  my  journey  to  New  York. 
Farewell  for  the  present  !  Let  us  hope  a 
few  days  will  see  this  ridiculous  error 
right  !” 

“But,  good  Heaven,  Guy  !”  burst  forth 
the  artist,  “you  can  surely  disprove  this 
monstrons  charge  at  once  !  Make  an  effort 
— you  certainly  must  remember  what  you 
were  doing,  and  with  whom  you  were,  on 
Christmas  eve  at  that  hour.  ” 

“  I  remember  very  distinctly  what  I 
was  doinar,  and  with  whom  I  was,”  Guy 
said,  coolly.  “I  do  not  see  fit,  however, 
just  at  present,  to  take  Mr.  Burnham  into 
my  confidence.  lam  quite  ready  to  go 
with  him  at  any  moment.” 

“  And  when  the  time  comes — in  a  few 
hours',  or  days — you  v;ill  prove  an  alibi,  and 
overthrow  this  preposterous  charge  ?”  Lisle 
demanded,  in  intense  anxiety. 

Guy  looked  at  him  with  a  smile — a  smile 
that  seemed  to  have  some  strange,  hidden 
meaning  in  its  depth. 

“  And  if  I  cannot  prove  an  alibi — if  I 
cannot,  or  will  not,  reveal  where  and  with 
whom  I  was  on  that  day  and  at  that  hour, 
will  you  believe  me  guilty,  colonel  ?” 

“  Never  !”  answered  Robert  Lisle,  firmly. 
“  But  you  do  not  mean  this,  Guy  ?” 

“  I  mean  it.  This  charge  must,  and 
will,  doubtless,  fall  to  the  ground  of  itself  ; 
but,  come  what  may,  it  is  out  of  my  power 
to  prove  an  alibi.  Good-bye  for  the  present ! 
The  inquest,  no  doubt,  will  set  thi3  disa¬ 
greeable  business  all  right.” 

He  was  gone  before  they  could  speak — 
Mr.  Burnham’s  prisoner.  He  sat  back  in 
the  carriage,  his  hand  pressed  over  his  eyes. 

“  Come  what  mag,  I  will  keep  my  oath  /” 

He  remembered  the  words  well,  and  to 
whom  they  were  spoken.  Come  what 
might,  the  secret  of  that  Christmas  eve  never 
could,  never  would  be  revealed. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  VERDICT  OF  THE  CORONER’S  JURY. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day 
— the  day  of  Guy  Earlscourt’s  arrest.  The 
prisoner  was  not  alone— Robert  Lisle  paced 
up  and  down  the  narrow  bounds  of  the 
apartment,  looking  much  as  a  caged  lion 
might,  with  his  powerful  cavalry  swing.  He 
was  speaking  impatiently,  almost  angrily  : 

“  And  you  persist  in  refusing  to  tell 
where  you  were  on  the  morning  of  Christ¬ 
mas  eve,  between  eight  and  nine  ?  Guy, 
this  is  folly,  this  is  madness  !” 

Guy  looked  at  him  with  his  peculiar, 
gentle  smile,  quite  unmoved,  apparently,  by 
his  very  unpleasant  position.  They  had 
given  him  a  room  as  comfortable  as  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  for  any  room  in  a  London  prison  to  be 
the  last  week  of  July.  He  had  converted 
the  bed  into  an  easy  chair,  and  looked  quite 
comfortable. 

“  My  dear  colonel,  how  often  must  I  tell 
you,  with  every  desire  to  manifest  my  inno¬ 
cence,  an  alibi  is  the  one  thing  it  is  out  of 
my  power  to  prove  ?  Between  the  hours  of 
eight  and  nine,  on  the  morning  of  Christmas 
eve,  I  believe  I  was  driving  about  the  streets 
of  London  in  a  cab,  whose  number  I  am 
totally  ignorant  of.  It  was  the  day  of  my 
departure,  remember,  and  I  had  no  end  of 
business  on  hand.  Don’t  distress  yourself 
on  my  account,  I  beg ;  the  chain  of  circum¬ 
stantial  evidence  which  Inspector  Burnham 
has  forged  may  seem  very  strong  to  Inspec¬ 
tor  Burnham,  even  perhaps  to  a  coroner's 
jury  ;  but  it  won’t  stand  the  test  of  the 
grand  jury.  At  the  very  worst,  should  the 
worst  come,  it  will  only  be  a  committal  to 
prison  for  a  few  months.  A  splendid  op¬ 
portunity  for  quiet  meditation,  and  the 
writing  of  another  popular  novel.” 

Lisle  frowned. 

“  An  opportunity  that  will  effectually 
blight  your  reputation,  and  ruin  your  pros¬ 
pects  for  life.  ” 

“Hardly,  I  think.  It  will  be  disagree¬ 
able.  not  a  doubt  about  that — if  I  have  a 
weakness  it  is  for  plenty  of  fresh  air  and 
oxygen,  and  those  are  luxuries  hardly  at¬ 
tainable  in  Newgate,  I  suppose,  during  the 
months  of  August  and  September.  But  my 
notoriety  will  scarcely  waft  across  the  At¬ 
lantic  ;  and  I  go  there,  you  know,  the  hour 
I  am  released  ;  and  if  it  does  —  well,  if  it 
does,  what  does  it  matter  ?” 

Lisle  came  over,  and  laid  his  hand  on 
the  younger  man’s  arm. 

“  Guy,”  he  said,  “  who  is  she  ?” 

“  Colonel  ?” 

“  Who  is  the  woman  who  is  at  the 
bottom  of  this  ?  Whom  are  you  trying  to 
screen  ?” 
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Guy  laughed. 

“So,  colonel,”  he  said,  “you  go  in  also 
for  the  cynical  idea  that  there  must  be  a 
woman  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  troubles  of 
mankind.  I  have  told  you  the  truth.  I 
was  driving  about  the  London  streets  in  a 
hansom  at  that  fatal  hour  on  Christmas  eve. 
Why  won’t  you  believe  me  ?” 

“  I  believe  that  you  are  trying  to  screen 
some  one,”  Lisle  answered  resolutely.  “  I 
believe  that  some  Quixotic  piece  of  foolish 
generosity  will  be  your  ruin.  A  man’s 
first  duties  are  to  God  and  his  country,  the 
second  to  himself.  You  could  tell,  if  you 
would,  where  and  with  whom  you  were  be¬ 
tween  eight  and  nine  on  that  morning,  but — 
you  will  not.” 

The  smile  half  faded  from  Guy’s  face — a 
look  of  strength  and  deathless  loyalty  came 
nto  its  place,  and  lit  it  with  a  nobility  the 
elder  man  had  never  seen  there  before. 

“  I  will  not  /”  he  repeated,  softly;  “not 
if  death  were  the  penalty.  Let  us  say  no 
more  on  this  matter,  my  friend — all  that  I 
can  do  for  my  safety  shall  be  done,  but  an 
alibi  I  cannot  prove — ■will  not.  if  you  like  it 
better.  Come  what  may,  you,  I  trust,  will 
always  believe  me  innocent  ?” 

“  Always,  to  the  end  !” 

He  knew  that  further  urging  was  vain  ; 
fidelity  to  some  one — man  or  woman,  the 
latter  most  likely — had  sealed  Guy  Earls¬ 
court  s  lips.  He  would  no  more  have  be¬ 
trayed  that  trust  than  the  Earlscourts  of 
old,  who  had  gone  to  the  scaffold,  would 
have  saved  their  heads  by  the  betrayal  of 
their  king. 

The  inquest  began  on  the  morrow.  The 
news  had  spread  already — an  immense  crowd 
had  gathered.  A  celebrated  author,  the 
brother  of  a  peer,  was  to  be  tried  for  the 
murder  of  a  village  girl.  The  sensation  was 
immense. 

William  Saunders,  the  seaman,  was  the 
first  witness  called  ;  and  William  Saunders 
told  his  story  to  the  coroner  and  his  jury  with 
a  quiet  simplicity  and  straightfowardness  no 
cross  questioning  could  shake.  He  swore 
positively  to  the  day  and  the  hour,  to  the 
very  moment,  almost,  at  which  the  deed 
had  been  done  ;  and  testified  to  his  return 
with  Mr.  Lisle  and  the  detective  officer,  and 
the  findidg  of  the  remains. 

The  second  witness  was  Robert  Lisle,  who 
narrated  the  arrival,  four  days  before,  of  the 
sailor,  at  his  residence  in  Speckhaven — their 
visit  to  London  and  to  Inspector  Burnham 
next  day — their  going  together  to  Battersea, 
and  finding  the  skull  and  bones  in  the  cave. 
Those  remains  there  present  being  exhibited 
and  identified  by  him,  Mr.  Lisle  stood  down. 

Messrs  Burnham  and  Timmins  were  called 


upon,  and  gave  their  official  evidence — 
identified  the  remains  found  at  Battersea. 

The  next  witness  (and  at  the  sound  of  his 
name  a  buzz  of  expectation  and  interest  ran 
through  the  court-room)  was  Mathew  Warren. 
The  crowd  leaned  forward  to  look  at  him 
with  eager  interest.  Hale  and  upright, 
white-haired  and  stern,  the  old  bailiff  ad¬ 
vanced  and  took  his  place. 

Alice  Warren  was  his  only  daughter.  She 
was  twenty  years  and  seven  months  old 
when  she  had  left  her  home.  It  w’ould  be 
six  years  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  Septem¬ 
ber  uext  since  he  had  seen  her  last.  On  the 
evening  of  the  twenty-seventh,  wdthout  a 
word  of  warning  or  farewell,  she  had  left  her 
home,  and  had  never  written  or  returned 
since.  He  had  made  no  inquiries  about  her — 
had  never  tried  to  find  her — wrould  have 
discarded  her  had  she  attempted  to  return. 
Suitors  ?  Yes,  she  had  had  many  suitors — 
more  than  he  liked.  Flighty — loose  in  her 
ways?  No,  not  that  he  had  ever  noticed  or 
heard  ;  she  was  generally  thought  a  sensible 
girl,  rather  than  otherwise.  Yes,  she  had 
lovers  in  her  own  class  of  life — she  was  as 
good  as  engaged  to  Peter  Jenkins,  of  the 
Mill,  not  out  and  out,  but  they  had  been 
keeping  company  four  years.  Gentlemen  ? 
Well  yes.  there  had  been  gentlemen,  too  ; 
all  the  gentlemen  stopping  at  the  Priory 
that  year  used  to  visit  his  cottage,  except 
one.  Who  was  the  exception  ?  Why,  Mr. 
Allan  Fane,  of  course,  who  was  a  married 
man,  and  had  no  business  running  after 
young  women.  The  rest  were  all  unmarried  ? 
Yes,  he  knew  their  names  ;  knew  them  all. 
They  were  Lord  Montalien,  his  brother,  Mr. 
Guy  Earlscourt,  Captain  Villiers  and  Sir 
Harry  Gordon  of  the  Guards,  and  a  Mr. 
Augustus  Stedman.  How  often  did  these 
gentlemen  visit  his  house  ?  Well,  he  couldn’t 
say  for  certain  ;  his  business  kept  him  absent 
from  home  the  best  part  of  the  day,  and  he 
would  not  have  allowed  their  visits  in  the 
evening.  His  family  always  retired,  and 
the  house  was  locked  for  the  night  at  nine 
o’clock.  He  had  seen  them  all  at  the  cottage 
talking  to  his  daughter  at  different  times  ; 
couldn’t  say  which  came  oftenest ;  they 
never  stayed  long  at  a  time.  Yes  ;  Mr. 
Guy  had  been  there  six  times  or  more. 
Fifty  times  ?  Couldn’t  affirm  the  number 
of  times.  Not  so  often  as  that  ?  No,  not 
so  o'ten  as  that.  No  ;  not  any  oftener  than 
the  others.  Sometimes  he  came  alone  ; 
sometimes  with  the  two  officers.  The  rest 
came  alone  or  together, as  they  chose.  It  was 
the  only  year  gentlemen  had  been  down  at 
the  Priory,  but  both  Lord  Montalien  and  Mr. 
Earlscourt  visited  his  family  whenever  there. 
Alice  seemed  to  like  them  both  ;  she  talked, 
most  of  Mr.  Guy,  he  thought.  She  had  dark 
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brown  hair,  braided  generally  behind.  (Hair 
shown.)  Yes  ;  her  hair  looked  like  that, 
only  darker  and  glossier  ;  that  looks  faded 
and  dirty.  Didn’t  remember  the  clothes  she 
wore.  The  locket  ?  Yes  ;  she  wore  a  locket 
around  her  neck,  given  her  by  Miss  Paulina 
Lisle  before  going  to  France.  It  contained 
Miss  Lisle’s  picture  and  hair,  and  “  From 
Paulina  to  Alice  ”  engraven  on  the  case. 
Yes  ;  that  was  the  locket.  Couldn’t  swear 
positively  to  it. 

During  his  evidence  Mathew  Warren’s 
rugged  old  face  had  kept  its  setsterness  ;  not 
a  tremor  of  the  voice  betokened  that  it  was  of 
his  own  child  he  spoke.  He  stood  down, 
and  Mrs.  Warren  was  called  to  take  his 
place. 

She  came,  trembling  and  weeping.  The 
heart  of  every  ore  present  was  moved  at  the 
sight  of  the  mother  of  the  murdered  girl. 
The  coroner  was  gentle  and  kindly  in  his 
inquiries.  Alice  Warren  was  her  daughter. 
She  confirmed  her  husband’s  account  of  her 
flight  and  the  date. 

She  had  known  all  the  gentlemen  stopping 
at  the  Priory  that  year — Mr.  Allan  Fane 
was  the  only  one  among  them  who  did  not 
visit  their  cottage.  For  the  others,  some  of 
them  dropped  in  every  day — for  a  drink  of 
milk,  for  a  rest  out  of  the  sun.  No,  she 
could  not  tell  which  came  oftenest.  They 
all  came  about  alike.  Mr.  Guy  came  no 
more  than  the  others,  not  so  often  as  Mr. 
Stedman  and  Lord  Montalien,  she  thought, 
though  shewouldn’tsweartoit.  Sometimes  he 
came  alone,  sometimes  with  Captain  Villiers 
and  Gordon.  Mr.  Stedman  always  came 
alone  ;  so  did  Lord  Montalien.  None  of  them 
ever  stayed  long,  none  of  them  ever  made 
love  to  her  daughter  that  she  heard.  She 
and  Mr.  Guy  used  to  talk  of  Miss  Lisle 
mostly,  then  in  France,  and  Alice  used  to 
show  him  all  Paulina’s  letters.  She  never 
showed  any  preference  for  the  society  of 
any  one  above  another,  except  maybe  Mr. 
Stedman,  whom  she  did  not  like.  Had 
heard  her  say  she  did  not  like  him,  and  used 
to  hide  upstairs  occasionally  when  he  came. 
Never  hid  from  any  of  the  others.  Might 
have  had  a  secret  preference — used  to  think 
so,  but  could  not  tell  for  which.  Was  ab¬ 
sent  sometimes  taking  walks — thought  it 
might  be  with  some  of  the  gentlemen,  but 
couldn’t  tell  for  certain.  Had  asked  Alice, 
but  her  daughter  only  laughed,  and  had  told 
her  nothing.  Had  noticed  the  night  pre¬ 
vious  to  her  flight  that  she  had  returned 
later  than  usual  from  walking — noticed 
something  odd  in  her  manner  all  next  day. 
Hadseen  her  when  she  left  home  in  the  even¬ 
ing — thought  she  was  going  to  Speckhaven 
for  something,  as  she  often  went,  and  had 


taken  no  notice.  Alice  had  kissed  her  be¬ 
fore  she  left. 

The  witness  here  became  so  agitated  that 
it  was  some  time  before  she  could  go  on. 
Knew  what  she  wore  very  well — it  was 
a  dark  brown  merino  dress,  a  white-and-blue 
shawd.  a  black  straw  hat,  trimmed  with  a 
blue  ribbon,  and  a  black  lace  veil.  She  had 
a  bag  in  her  hand,  and  believed  she  must 
have  taken  in  that  bag  a  second  dress,  a  blue 
and  white  plaid,  her  Sunday  best.  Would 
know  the  latter  again  if  she  saw  it.  (Pieces 
of  dress  shown.)  Yes  (greatly  agitated), 
this  was  the  same,  faded  and  dirty,  but  the 
same  pattern  and  material.  (Fragments  of 
shawl  produced,  and  identified  immed.ately. 
Hair  shown.)  That  was  the  colour  Jof  her 
daughter’s  hair,  but  brighter,  and  that  was 
its  length,  and  the  way  she  wore  it  braided. 
(Identified  the  locket.  The  note  to  Miss 
Lisle  was  shown.)  Yes,  that  was  her  daugh¬ 
ter’s  handwriting.  Were  there  any  distin¬ 
guishing  marks  about  her  daughter’s  teeth  ? 
she  was  asked  by  the  coroner.  Yes  ;  Alice 
had  very  nice  white  teeth,  but  one  of  the 
front  ones  slightly  overlapped  and  was 
longer  than  the  other,  and  the  eye-tooth  on 
the  right  side  had  been  extracted.  (The 
skull  was  covered  with  a  cloth,  and  the  teeth 
exhibited.)  Yes,  those  were  like  Alice’s — 
there  was  the  overlapping  front  tooth,  there 
the  eye-tooth  extracted. 

Mrs.  Warren  began  to  weep  so  wildly  that 
she  was  permitted  to  stand  down. 

John  Smith  was  next  called.  John  Smith 
was  a  railway  official — a  guard.  On  the 
evening  of  the  27th  of  September — he  re¬ 
membered  it  very  well,  from  the  talk  after¬ 
ward  about  the  young  woman’s  flight — the 
only  London  passengers  from  Speckhaven 
had  been  Mr.  Guy  Earlscourt,  the  prisoner, 
and  a  young  woman  who  wore  a  veil  over  her 
face.  When  he  saw  them  first  they  were 
talking  together  on  the  platform.  Had  told 
Mr.  Guy  to  look  sharp,  or  words  to  that  ef¬ 
fect,  as  the  train  was  about  to  start,  and 
had  heard  him  distinctly  remark  to  the 
woman,  “  This  way ,  Alice.”  They  had 
then  entered  a  first-class  carriage  together. 
Knowing  Mr.  Guy,  was  curious  about  the 
woman,  and  watched  them  when  the  train 
reached  London.  It  was  about  eleven  at 
night  then.  They  had  got  into  a  cab  and 
driven  away  at  once  together. 

Mrs.  Martha  Howe  was  the  next  to  enter 
the  witness-box,  violently  agitated  and  in 
tears.  Mrs.  Howe  was  greatly  inclined  tn 
irrelevant  matter,  and  was  kept  with  diffi¬ 
culty  to  the  point.  Condensed,  her  evi¬ 
dence  told  dead  against  the  prisoner. 

“  A  gentleman,  which  Mrs.  Howe  did  not 
know  his  name — a  tall,  fair,  genteel  young 
|  man,  had  called  early  on  the  morning  of 
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September  27th,  and  engaged  the  two  best 
rooms,  which  parlour  and  bedroom  they  were, 
for  a  party  from  the  country,  coming  up 
that  night.  Remembered  the  date,  because 
she  always  kept  account  of  the  days  she  let 
her  lodgings.  The  party  was  a  ladv,  he 
told  her,  coming  up  to  be  married — a  runa¬ 
way  match.  About  twelve  o’clock  that 
night,  a  lady  and  gentleman  drove  up  in  a 
cab,  and  the  gentleman  asked  if  a  lady  from 
the  country  wasn’t  expected.  They  came 
in.  The  lady  wore  a  dark  brown  merino 
dress,  a  blue  and  white  shawl,  a  black  hat 
and  veil.  She  was  middle-sized,  plump,  and 
very  pretty,  with  rosy  cheeks,  blue  eyes, 
dark  brown  hair,  and  about  twenty  years 
old.  The  gentleman  was  the  prisoner;  could 
swear  to  it  ;  knew  him  the  minute  she  set 
eyes  upon  him.  He  stayed  only  a  few 
minutes,  ran  down  stairs,  and  then  ran 
back,  as  if  to  say  something  more.  Didn’t 
hear  what  was  said.  Thinks  she  asked  the 
young  woman  if  that  was  the  gentleman  she 
was  going  to  marry,  but  knows  she  wasn’t 
told.  Fair  young  man  called  next  morning. 
Next  evening  at  six  o’clock  a  cab  drove  up, 
and  some  one  entered  the  house.  Ran  up 
from  the  kitchen  in  time  to  see  a  man  hand- 
iug  her  lodger  into  the  cab,  but  no  more. 
Didn’t  see  his  face.  Gentleman  came  back 
with  her,  and  remained  in  the  house  until 
next  day, but  she  never  saw  him.  Every  day, 
for  two  weeks,  he  came  every  evening,  remain¬ 
ing  until  the  followingday,butalwayscoming 
so  late  and  departing  so  early  that  she 
didn’t  see  him.  He  had  a  latch-key,  and 
let  himself  in.  Her  lodger  called  herself 
Mrs.  Brown.  She  told  her,  her  husband  was 
a  gentleman,  and  she  had  run  away  from 
home.  She  wore  a  wedding-ring,  and  a 
locket  and  a  chain  round  her  neck.  Yes, 
that  was  the  locket.  She  had(but  two  dresses, 
the  brown  merino,  a  blue-and-white  plaid — 
very  nice.  She  never  got  any  new  things 
while  at  her  house.  Yes,  this  hair  looked 
like  Mrs.  Brown’s.  Had  noticed  the  irre¬ 
gularity  of  the  teeth — those  shown  were  pre¬ 
cisely  like.  After  the  lirst  fortnight,  Mrs. 
Brown’s  husband’s  visits  grew  less  and  less 
frequent — he  was  absent  for  days  together — 
when  he  did  come  he  never  remained  more 
than  an  hour  or  two.  Mrs.  Brown  began  to 
grow  pale  and  thin,  and  she  had  o' ten  caught 
her  crying.  On  two  or  three  occasions  she 
had  caught  sight  of  Mr.  Brown,  but  he  al¬ 
ways  had  his  face  muffled  up,  and  his  hat 
pulled  over  his  eyes,  so  that  she  never  got 
a  good  look  at  him.  And  he  always  came 
about  dusk.  It  might  be  the  same  she  saw 
the  first  night  or  it  might  not.  The  height 
and  the  shape  were  alike.  She  wouldn’t 
swear  either  way.  Seldom  heard  him  speak. 
On  one  occasion,  some  time  in  November, she 


thought,  on  her  return  from  market  one 
afternoon,  her  hired  girl,  Sarah  Ann,  had  in¬ 
formed  her  that  a  tall,  dark,  military  gent 
had  been  there  to  see  Mrs.  Brown,  and  had 
left  her  a  bunch  of  roses.  He  stayed  about 
an  hour.  The  next  afternoon,  just  at  dark. 
Mr.  Brown  came.  He  and  Mrs.  Brown  had 
a  quarrel  on  that  occasion — Mrs.  Brown  had 
cried,  and  he  had  scolded.  Had  not  listened 
— had  not  heard  anything  that  had  passed. 
Mr.  Brown  came  out  after  half  an  hour,  call¬ 
ed  her  to  him  in  the  passage,  paid  the  bill, 
and  told  her  Mrs.  Brown  was  going  to  leave 
next  day.  He  was  muffled  as  usual,  and  the 
passage  was  so  dark  she  could  not  have  re¬ 
cognized  a  feature  had  he  been  unmuffled. 
A  cab  had  come,  and  Mrs  Brown  had  gone 
next  morning.  She  cried  when  she  left,  and 
looked  very  pale  and  wretched.  She  had 
never  seen  her  nor  Mr.  Brown  from  that  day 
to  this.” 

Ellen  Young  was  next  called.  Ellen 
Young  was  about  twenty-three  years  of  age, 
and  gave  her  evidence  clearly  and  intelli¬ 
gently.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Sarah 
Young,  lodging-house  keeper,  Barton  Street, 
Strand.  Her  mother  was  very  ill — dying, 
she  thought,  and  quite  unable  to  give  evi¬ 
dence.  About  six  years  ago,  come  next  No¬ 
vember,  a  man  had  called  at  their  house,  and 
taken  lodgings  fora  lady,  a  Mrs.  Brown.  I 
did  not  see  him  myself,  either  then,  or 
at  any  other  time,  except  once,  and  should 
not  know  him  again.  Mother  came  down  to 
the  kitchen,  and  told  me  about  it  ;  she  said 
he  looked  like  a  gentleman — did  not  describe 
him.  Mrs.  Brown  came  next  day — didn’t 
remember  what  she  wore  —a  dark  dress,  I 
think.  She  was  pale  and  sickly  looking,  but 
pretty.  She  came  alone.  The  gentleman 
came  next  day — mother  told  me  when  I 
came  home  from  school,  that  another  lodger 
had  died  that  afternoon, and  that  Mrs. 
Brown’s  gentleman  had  stayed  with  him, 
and  written  down  a  confession  he  had  made. 
I  don’t  think  he  came  any  more  until  near 
Christmas — if  he  had  mother  would  have 
told  me.  I  saw  Mrs.  Brown  often  during 
that  time.  She  seemed  very  miserable — had 
trouble  on  her  mind,  and  cried  nearly  all  the 
time.  No  one  ever  came  to  see  her,  and  she 
hardly  ever  stirred  out.  One  evening,  it  was 
Christmas  week  I  know,  I  saw  her  dress 
herself  and  go  out.  It  was  near  dark,  and 
snowing  hard.  Two  hours  after  she  came 
home  in  a  cab,  in  a  sort  of  faint  or  fit.  The 
cabman  had  to  carry  her  upstairs  and  lay  her 
on  the  bed.  He  told  mother  and  me  a  man 
had  stopped  him  in  St.  James  Street  and  put 
her  in,  and  told  him  where  to  drive  her.  She 
was  very  bad  for  two  days,  then  she  was 
well  enough  to  get  up.  On  the  night  before 
Christmas  eve,  mother  came  down  to  the 
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kitchen,  where  I  was  picking  raisins,  and 
savs:  “Ellen,  Mrs.  Brown’s  gentleman  has 
been  and  gone,  and  she’s  paid  her  bill  at  last, 
and  is  going  to-morrow.”  I  saw  Mrs.  Brown 
verv  early  next  day,  and  she  seemed  happier 
and  better  than  I  had  ever  known  her.  She 
said  to  me: 

“T’m  going  away,  Ellen — home  to  the 
country,  and  to  my  friends.  My  darling 
husband  is  coming  for  me  at  eight  o’clock.” 
It  was  snowing  fast,  and  very  cold,  and 
mother  told  her  she  was  too  poorly  clad  to 
face  the  storm.  She  only  laughed,  and  said 
she  would  soon  be  beyond  feeling.cold.  She 
wore  a  blue  and  white  plaid  summer 
dress,  a  blue  and  white  summer  shawl. 
Yes,  those  are  fragments  of  both — I  can 
swear  to  them.  She  had  on  a  straw  hat  and 
a  veil.  At  eight  o’clock,  or  a  minute  or  two 
before  it,  a  waggon  for  two  persons  drove  up 
to  the  door.  A  man  was  sitting  in  it,  with 
a  muffler  covering  all  the  lower  part  of  his 
face,  and  a  fur  cap  pulled  away  down  over 
his  eyes.  Mrs.  Brown  gave  a  cry  of  joy,  and 
ran  out  of  the  room.and’ran  down  to  him  at 
once.  I  saw  him  help  her  in,  and  drive  away. 
The  clocks  were  striking  eight  as  I  went 
down  to  the  kitchen  to  help  get  breakfast. 
That  is  all  I  know. 

Miss  Young  identified  the  locket,  the 
hair,  the  portions  of  dress,  and  was  the  last 
witness  but  one  called  by  the  coroner.  Her 
mother  was  too  ill  to  appear. 

Dr.  Leonard  Williams  gave  his  medical 
testimony  as  to  the  manner  of  death.  He 
had  examined  the  skull  and  found  a  circular 
aperture  in  the  left  temple.  On  measuring 
it,  it  proved  to  be  five-sixteenths  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  It  was  his  opinion  the  circular 
aperture  in  the  skull  was  made  by  a  pistol 
ball  of  very  small  size.  He  had  no  doubt 
the  person  to  whom  that  skull  belonged  had 
been  shot  by  a  pistol  bullet.  A  shot  fired 
into  the  skull  at  that  place  would  cause  in¬ 
stant  death — the  person  would  die  from  the 
shock  or  hemorrhage.  The  meningeal  ar¬ 
tery  had  been  entirely  severed,  so  that  if  the 
woman  had  not  been  instantly  killed  by  the 
shock  she  would  very  speedily  have  died  of 
hemorrhage. 

The  trial  and  all  this  evidence  had  occu¬ 
pied  four  days.  The  coroner  told  the  jury 
this  was  all  the  evidence  he  had  to  offer. 
It  was  their  duty  to  say  who  the  party  was 
whose  remains  had  been  found  ;  if  she  came 
to  her  death  by  foul  means  ;  and  if  so,  by 
whose  hand  the  deed  was  done. 

The  jury  retired  and  were  absent  about  an 
hour.  Dead  silence  reigned  in  the  crowded 
court-room  when  they  returned  and  gave 
their  verdict.  It  was  : 

“That  the  remains  found  were  those  of 
Alice  Warren,  and  that  she  came  to  her 


death  by  a  pistol  shot  fired  by  the  hand  of 
Guy  Earlscourt,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  De¬ 
cember,  1862.” 

The  coroner  then  made  out  his  warrant, 
committing  Guy  Earlscourt  to  prison  for  safe 
keeping  until  set  free  by  due  course  of  law. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

“how  pride  bowed  and  fell.” 

It  was  the  afternoon  of  the  twenty-first  of 
August — the  day  preceding  that  upon  which 
Guy  Earlscourt  was  to  appear  at  the  preli¬ 
minary  examination  before  a  police  magis¬ 
trate,  previous  to  his  committal,  to  stand  his 
trial  for  the  wilful  murder  of  Alice  Warren. 
It  was  a  very  warm  day — an  intensely  warm 
day  down  among  the  cornfflelds  and  golden 
country  meads,  blazing  insufferably  hot  here 
in  London.  The  atmosphere  of  the  prison- 
room  was  stifling.  Guv’s  long  limbs  were 
stretched  out  upon  the  bed- — he  lay  in  his 
shirt  sleeves,  his  collar  loosened,  almost 
painfully  oppressed  for  air.  He  had  spent 
nearly  a  month  in  prison,  and  looked,  as  he 
very  well  might  after  the  ordeal,  pale,  and 
worn,  and  thin.  The  sensation  the  whole 
affair  had  created  was  absolutely  something 
unprecedented.  Guy  Earlscourt.  the  ex- 
Guardsman,  the  wealthy  and  popular  author, 
the  brother  of  Lord  Montalien,  to  stand  his 
trial  for  the  murder  of  a  peasant-girl  !  The 
best  metropolitan  society  was  thrilled — it 
was  something  new  under  the  sun,  something 
to  stir  and  excite  even  their  languid  pulses. 
All  his  evil  deeds  of  the  past,  forgotten  in 
the  sunshine  of  prosperity,  were  raked  up 
again — stories  were  afloat  of  him  fit  to  make 
your  hair  rise — people  recalled  the  sinister 
expression  about  his  mouth,  and  the  darkly 
evil  glance  of  his  brown  eyes.  He  had  Ita¬ 
lian  blood  in  his  veins,  too — revengeful, 
murderous  blood,  from  time  immemorial, 
and  his  picture  sold  like  wild  fire,  and  new 
editions  of  his  books  were  ordered  as  fast  as 
they  could  be  issued.  If  Mr.  Earlscourt  had 
written  a  second  “Hamlet”  or  “  Childe 
Harold,”  he  had  never  found  himself  so 
famous  as  now.  He  smiled  in  the  solitude 
of  his  prison  as  he  read  and  heard  all  this. 
It  was  the  way  of  the  world — he  had  expect¬ 
ed  nothing  else — he  knew  the  public  would 
be  grievously  disappointed  if  he  were  not 
condemned.  It  is  not  given  to  us  every 
day  to  witness  such  a  sensational  romance  of 
real  life — a  prospective  peer  and  celebrated 
author  is  not  every  day  sent  to  Newgate 
like  a  common  felon.  It  was  really  wonder¬ 
ful  how  his  friends  fell  off — a  little  melan¬ 
choly.  too,  if  Guy  had  not  been  a  philoso¬ 
pher  and  reader  of  poor,  weak  human  nature. 
A  few  friends  were  faithful  in  the  dark  hour 
— the  Atcherlys,  Robert  Lisle,  Captain  Vil- 
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liers,  Allan  Fane.  The  Lady  Edith  Clive, 
too,  sent  him  a  note — a  passionate,  vehe¬ 
ment,  girlish  outburst  of  hearty  nature.  She 
knew  he  was  innocent — though  all  the  world 
believed  in  his  guilt,  she  never  would — 
never,  never  ! 

He  smiled  a  little  sadly  as  he  read  it,  then, 
wanting  a  pipe  light  half  an  hour  after,  I  am 
afraid  Lady  Edith’s  note  was  twisted  up  to 
serve  the  purpose. 

He  was  neither  miserable  nor  indifferent 
to  his  danger  and  his  ruin.  He  saw  clearly 
how  strongly  circumstances  told  against 
him.  and  his  own  inability  to  clear  himself. 
He  felt,  with  horror  unutterable,  that  his 
brother  was  the  guilty  man. 

Great  Heaven  !  what  a  double-dyed  vil¬ 
lain  he  was,  to  lure  away  an  innocent,  trust¬ 
ing  girl.  and  then,  when  weary  of  her,  foully 
murder  her.  He  sickened  when  he  thought 
of  it.  Lord  Montalien  had  not  been  present 
at  the  inquest,  but  Guy  knew  he  was  one  of 
the  new  witnesses  to  be  examined  on  the 
morrow. 

Most  faithful  of  all  his  friends  and  visitors 
had  been  Kobert  Lisle.  He  had  never  missed 
a  day.  His  father,  had  he  been  alive,  could 
scarcely  have  more  bitter  pain  for  Guy  than 
he  did.  His  own  private  troubles  were  lessen¬ 
ing — his  daughter  long  ago  had  been  pro¬ 
nounced  out  of  danger — had  been  able  to  sit 
up  during  the  past  nine  davs.  But  he  conld 
not  leave  England  while  his  young  friend’s 
fate  remained  undecided. 

He  was  with  him  this  sultry  August  af¬ 
ternoon,  walking  slowly  to  and  fro,  always 
his  wont  when  deeply  moved.  They  had 
been  talking  of  indifferent  things — of  the 
new  book  Guy  had  begun  in  prison — he  al¬ 
ways  avoided  talking  of  his  trial,  if  possible, 
but  Lisle’s  moody  brow  showed  that  his 
thoughts  were  of  it  now. 

“  I  ask  you  once  again,  Guy,  if  you  do 
not  mean  to  throw  aside  this  mad  reticence, 
and  vidicate  your  innocence  as  you  can — as  I 
know  you  can  ?  You  have  engaged  excellent 
counsel,  but  we  don’t  want  his  eloquence- - 
we  do  want  a  plain,  straightforward  state¬ 
ment  of  facts,  as  regards  your  doings  on  the 
morning  of  the  twenty-fourth  of  December. 
When  an  accused  man  refuses  to  account  for 
his  conduct  with  a  strong  prirna  facie  case 
made  out  against  him,  the  law  is  justified  in 
believing  that  his  silence  arises  from  guilty 
or  sinister  motives.  The  evidence  against 
you  is  purely  circumstantial  and  erroneous, 
of  course,  but  men  have  been  hanged  before 
now  on  purely  circumstantial  and  erroneous 
evidence.” 

“  They  won’t  hang  me,”  said  Guy,  shak¬ 
ing  up  his  pillows  so  as  to  get  the  cool  side 
out  ;  “at  least,  I  hope  not.  The  evidence, 
as  I  said  before,  that  suffices  for  a  coroner  or 


a  police  magistrate  won’t  always  stand  the 
test  of  a  grand  jury.  It  will  be  unpleasant  to 
be  committed  to  Newgate  until  the  assizes, 
but — well,  the  world  is  full  of  unpleasant 
things,  and  I  suppose  I  must  come  in  for  my 
share.  An  alibi  I  cannot  prove — it  pis,  as  I 
told  you  before,  simply  impossible.  If  I  am 
cleared,  it  must  be  by  the  breaking  of  this 
chain  of  evidence  they  have  so  skilfully 
wrought  against  me,  not  by  any  revelation  of 
my  own.  Don’t  let  us  talk  about  it  any  more, 
dear  Lisle  ;  it’s  much  too  hot  to  discuss  un¬ 
pleasant  subjects.  How  are  they  all  at 
Speckhaven  to-dav  ?” 

“ Much  as  usual.” 

“  Miss  Lisle  continues  steadily  to  im¬ 
prove,  I  trust  ?”  With  some  hesitation  this. 

“  Paulina  does  not  improve,”  her  father 
answered,  gloomily;  “not,  at  least,  as 
she  should.  The  apathetic  state  of  low  spi¬ 
rits  to  which  she  fell  a  victim  before  her  ill¬ 
ness  has  seized  upon  her  again.  She  does 
not  rally  because  she  is  indifferent  on  the 
subject.  The  doctors  can  do  nothing — they 
speak  of  hidden  trouble,  something  preying 
on  her  mind — advise  change  of  scene,  air, 
and  climate — the  old  stereotyped  medical 
formula.  And  this  trouble,  if  there  be  a 
hidden  trouble,  is  a  subject  on  which  no¬ 
thing  will  induce  her  to  speak.” 

Guy’s  face  was  much  graver  now  than 
when  discussing  his  own  danger. 

“  You  should  follow  their  advice,”  he 
said.  “  You  should  take  her  away.  I  sup¬ 
pose  they  will  want  you  here  to-morrow,  but 
after  that,  why  not  start  at  once  ?  You  can 
give  bonds  for  your  reappearance  when  need¬ 
ed  again.  Take  her  abroad,  and  immediately 
— her  health  is  too  precious  to  be  trifled  with 
longer.  She  does  not — I  hope  she  does  not 
know  of  my  affair  ?  For  the  sake  of  past 
times,  when  we  were  good  friends,  I  should 
not  like  her  to  know  I  am  even  suspected  of 
the  murder  of  her  friend.  You  have  not 
told  her  ?” 

“  Most  certainly  not — all  exciting  topics 
are  forbidden.  And,  strange  to  say,  she  has 
made  no  inquiries  whatever  on  the  subject 
of  her  dead  friend  since  her  recovery.  The 
apathy  that  holds  her  seems  to  blot  out  feel¬ 
ing  and  memory.  She  never  reads,  she  sees 
no  visitors,  and  we  tell  her  nothiug  ” 

Guy  drew  a  long  breath — a  breath  of  re¬ 
lief. 

“  I  am  glad  of  that — take  her  out  of  Eng¬ 
land  in  ignorance,  if  you  can;  and  whatever 
happens  keep  her  in  ignorance.  Let  her 
never  learn  this,  if  it  is  in  your  power  to 
prevent  it.  I  could  not  quite  bear  that.  I 
may  tell  you  now,”  after  a  brief  pause, 
“  what  I  would  not  tell  you  out  there  in 
Virginia — I  love  Paulina  with  a  love  as  de¬ 
voted  as  it  is  hopeless.  Alice  Warren  w 
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to  her  as  a  sister  ;  I  cannot  endure  that  she 
should  think  I  was  suspected  of  her  murder. 
Promise  me,  old  friend,”  he  held  out  his 
hand,  “  that  you  will  do  this,  the  greatest, 
perhaps  the  last  favour  1  shall  ask.  Pro¬ 
mise  !” 

“  I  promise,”  Lisle  answered,  wringing 
the  young  man’s  hand,  to  keep  her  in  ig¬ 
norance  while  I  can.  Sooner  or  later  she  must 
learn  the  truth  in  spite  of  me.” 

“  Of  course  ;  but  until  the  matter  is  quite 
decided  keep  her  in  totalpgnorance.  Take  her 
abroad,  amuse  her,  let  her  regain  her  health 
— she  will  recover  none  the  quicker  for 
knowing  this.” 

At  ten  o’clock  next  morning  the  prisoner 
was  taken  into  court.  The  crowd  was  un¬ 
precedented — many  of  those  who  had  lied 
irom  London  the  second  week  of  July,  as 
though  it  were  pest-stricken,  had  returned 
to  witness  the  trial  of  Guy  Earlscourt.  He 
bowed  and  smiled  to  the  many  faces  he  knew 
as  ne  took  his  place  in  the  dock.  Mr.  Car- 
son,  a  very  able  lawyer,  had  been  retained  on 
the  part  of  the  prisoner;  Mr.  Harding  to  con¬ 
duct  the  prosecution.  Mr.  Harding  rose  on 
behalf  of  the  Crown  to  address  tne  bench 
and  lay  before  them  the  facts  of  the  case. 
His  address  was  lengthy,  and  told  forcibly 
against  the  prisoner.  He  summed  up  the 
evidence  laid  before  the  coroner  in  an  over¬ 
whelming  mass,  and  proceeded  to  summon 
the  witnesses.  All  the  more  important  wit¬ 
nesses  who  had  previously  appeared  were 
again  summoned,  and  among  tne  new  ones 
Mr.  Allan  Fane  was  first  called. 

Mr.  Fane  had  very  little  light  to  throw 
upon  the  case  one  way  or  another.  Had 
seen  prisoner  in  company  with  Miss  Warren 
manv  times — both  the  September  of  her 
flight  and  other  years  during  his  summer 
visits  to  Montalien  Priory,  Had  never 
thought  Mr.  Earlscourt  a  lover  of  hers  ;  had 
not  known  him  to  pay  any  more  attention  to 
her  than  the  other  men  did  stopping  at  the 
Priory.  Knew  that  he  went  up  to  London 
one  evening  late  in  September  ;  could  not  re¬ 
member  tne  date.  Heard  next  day  Miss 
Warren  was  missing,  and  had  gome  with 
him.  Was  surprised  at  tne  news;  did  not 
credit  it.  Believed  Mr.  Earlscourt’s  own 
statement  that  he  had  met  her  by  accident 
at  the  station.  W  as  convinced  the  prisoner 
was  quite  incapable  either  of  deliberate  se¬ 
duction  or  murder.  Knew  his  reputation 
had  not  been  stainless  in  the  past,  but  his 
guilt  had  been  the  common  follies  of  youth, 
never  crimes. 

A  profound  sensation  ran  through  the 
court  at  the  name  of  the  next  witness.  It 
was  Francis,  Baron  Montalien,  the  prisoner’s 
brother. 

He  came  forward,  his  face  deathly  pale, 


dressed  in  black,  an  ominous  blue  circle 
surrounding  his  mouth  and  eyes,  looking 
unspeakably  ill.  He  shrank  away  from  the 
dock  ;  his  voice  when  he  spoke  was  almost 
inaudible  from  agitation — the  natural  agita¬ 
tion  of  an  upright  man  in  seeing  Ins  only 
brother  placed  m  so  dreadful  a  position. 

Lord  Montalien  sworn.  The  prisoner  was 
his  brother.  Had  known  Alice  Warren  off 
and  on  for  many  years.  Had  .always  had 
the  highest  respect  for  her  personally,  and 
for  the  whole  family.  Have  never  heard  her 
lightly  spoken  of.  Visited  the  cottage  very 
often  when  passing — rarefy  went  there  pur¬ 
posely.  Had  often  met  his  brother  tnere 
— and  met  him  w  alking  with  Miss  Warren. 
Had  frequently  jested  with  him  about  his 
attentions  to  the  bailiff’s  pretty  daughter, 
but  had  never  considered  them  serious.  Was 
aware  of  his  brother’s  intention  of  going  up  to 
Loudon  on  the  evening  of  the  27  tn,  but  knew 
nothing  of  the  girl’s  flight  until  next  day. 
Was  surprised  and  shocked  when  informed 
they  had  fled  together.  Came  up  to  town  to 
remonstrate  with  his  brother,  but  did  not 
succeed  in  seeing  him  then,  or  for  many 
weeks  after.  Yes;  another  of  his  guests, 
Augustus  Stedman,  had  also  left  the  Priory 
for  London  about  tiie  same  time,  on  the  same 
day,  or  the  day  before  his  brother,  could  not 
remember  which.  Mr.  Stedman  had  not  re¬ 
turned — was  out  in  Australia  at  present. 
Sir  Harry  Gordon  was  in  India.  His 
brother,  Mr.  Fane,  and  Captain  Villiers 
were  the  only  other  friends  staying  with  him 
that  year.  He  had  remained  in  London  a 
week  or  more  on  the  occasiou  of  his  coming 
up— then  returned  fora  few  days  to  Lin¬ 
colnshire.  Had  never  seen  Alice  YV  arren 
after  her  flight.  Yes  ;  his  brother  had  called 
before  his  departure  for  America  upon  him 
at  his  lodgings.  It  was  Christmas  week,  not 
Christmas  eve — two  or  three  days  before 
Christmas.  They  had  talked  of  his  depar¬ 
ture  and  of  Miss  Earlseourt’s  will  which  had 
disinherited  him.  Had  not  paid  his  brother’s 
debts.  Miss  Earlscourt  had  done  it.  Had 
often  advised  him  for  his  good.  Had  spoken 
to  him  more  than  once  on  the  subject  of 
Aiice  Warren,  but  had  always  been  rebuffed. 

Lord  Montalien  was  cross-examined  and 
allowed  to  stand  down.  His  emotion  had 
been  very  great.  Profound  sympathy  for  his 
delicate  health  and  deep  sorrow  was  felt 
through  the  court.  His  face  was  quite  ghast¬ 
ly  as  he  left  the  box,  his  hand  was  pressed 
convulsively  in  the  region  of  his  heart. 
Guy’s  dark  eyes  followed  him,  his  handsome 
face  set  and  stem.  He  had  listened  to  his 
deliberate  perjury  ;  and  if  any  doubt  of  his 
guilt  had  lingered  in  his  mind  it  was  dispel¬ 
led  in  that  hour. 

Captain  Cecil  Villiers  came  next,  and  the 
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Guardsman,  with  every  wish  to  serve  his 
frrend,  every  belief  in  his  innocence,  did 
more  to  damn  his  case  and  hang  him 
tiian  all  the  rest.  Had  known  Alice 
Warren,  and  admired  her  —always  admired 
pretty  girls,  whether  peasants  or  princesses 
vV as  not  aware  of  Guy  Earlscourt  beingher 
lover — never  had  thought  him  such.  Had 
**  chaffed”  him  on  the  subject  of  the  flight 
once  or  twice,  and  believed  what  had  been 
told  him,  that  the  meeting  at  the  railway 
was  merest  chance.  Mr.  Earlscourt  had  re¬ 
mained  at  his  lodgings  for  two  days  previous 
to  ms  departure  from  England.  He  had 
been  absent  on  duty  nearly  all  of  the  23rd  of 
.December— found  the  prisoner  alone  in  his 
chamber  upon  his  return  late  at  night.  They 
had  sat  together  smoking  and  chatting  for  a 
couple  or  nours — his  friend  seemed  thought¬ 
ful  and  out  of  spirits.  Once,  when  talking  of 
his  past  reckless  career,  Guy  had  burst  out 
laughing,  amt  exclaimed  :  “  Cecil,  old  fel¬ 

low,  what  would  you  say  if  I  told  you  I  was 
about  to  close  my  mad  career  by  the  crown-  j 
ing  madness  of  all  to-morrow  ?”  He  laugh¬ 
ed  again,  and  refused  to  say  more — had  tak¬ 
en  his  candle  and  gone  to  bed.  Awakening 
next  morning  about  daylight,  he  had  seen 
Guy  in  tlie  room  adjoining,  dressing 
himself  by  candle-light.  Had  called,  and 
asked  him  what  tlie  deuce  he  meant  by  get¬ 
ting  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  ?  The 
prisoner  had  answered  it  was  hall-past  seven 
o’clock,  and  that  he  had  a  pressing  engage¬ 
ment  for  eight.  “  There  is  a  lady  in  the 
case,  Villiers,”  he  said  ;  “  and  ladies  brook 
of  no  delay.”  I  fell  asleep  again,  and  did  not 
awake  until  alter  nine.  My  servant  ’came 
with  hot  water,  and  I  asked  him  what  time 
it  was,  and  if  Mr.  Earlscourt  had  got  back 
yet  ?  He  said  it  was  half-past  nine,  and 
Mr.  Earlscourt  had  not  returned.  Earls¬ 
court  came  in  while  we  were  speaking,  cov¬ 
ered  witn  snow.  He  told  us  he  had  been 
riding  outside  in  the  snow-storm,  and  was 
tremendously  hungry.  We  breakfasted  to¬ 
gether.  He  made  no  further  reference  to 
his  engagement  of  the  morning.  At  a  little 
beiorc  eleven  he  left  for  the  house  of  a  friend 
— kSir  Vane  (Jhartens — to  bid  the  family 
good-bye.  Two  hours  later  1  saw  him 
depart  by  the  noon  train  for  Southampton. 

vVhile  Captain  Villiers  was  having  all  this 
reluctantly  extorted  from  him,  a  messenger 
had  made  his  way  to  Mr.  Carson,  and  plac¬ 
ed  a  note  in  his  hand.  It  was  of  some 
length  and  of  evident  importance— the  face 
of  the  lawyer  flushed  up  with  surprise  and 
delight  as  he  read  it.  It  was  the  middle  of 
the  afternoon  ;  the  court  must  speedily  ad¬ 
journ. 

Samuel  Watters,  the  servant  spoken  of  by 
Captain  Villiers,  was  the  last  witness  for  the 


prosecution  called,  and  corroborated  his 
master’s  statement  concerning  Mr.  Earls- 
court’s  actions  upon  that  morning,  his  calling 
the  cab  for  him,  the  hour  of  his  departure 
and  return. 

VVith  his  evidence  the  case  for  the  prose¬ 
cution  closed ;  and  then  Mr.  Carson  rose 
with  the  pleasant  prefatory  remark  that  his 
address  would  be  a  brief  one. 

He  did  not,  he  said,  rise  to  assert  that  his 
client  was  guiltless  of  this  horrible  crime  laid 
to  his  charge — that  was  to  be  presumed  until 
the  evidence  had  proven  him  guilty.  That 
the  evidence  just  heard  had  done  so,  he,  Mr. 
Carsou,  denied.  It  was,  from  the  first  to 
last,  circnmstantial,  and  improbable  in  the 
extreme.  He  could  cite  scores  of  occasions 
where  innocent  men  had  been  condemned  on 
far  more  conclusive  circumstantial  evidence 
thaff  this,  their  innocence  discovered  only 
when  too  late.  Mr.  Earlscourt  meets  this 
unhappy  girl  at  the  station,  and  accompanies 
her  up  to  Eondon.  She  is  a  stranger — in  the 
great  city  for  the  first  time— tired  and 
frightened,  and  requests  him,  as  a  friend  and 
protector  in  whom  she  places  every  confi¬ 
dence,  to  see  her  safely  to  her  destination. 
He  does  so  at  once,  using  no  disguise  before 
the  landlady,  making  no  attempt  at  conceal¬ 
ment. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  second  visit,  some 
weeks  later,  he  did  the  same,  going  openly 
and  in  broad  day.  Is  this  the  conduct  of 
1  that  other  man,  who  visits  his  victim  like  the 
criminal  he  is,  disguised  and  after  dark  ? 
What  evidence  have  been  offered  here  to 
prove  that  my  client  and  this  disguised  man 
are  one  and  tlie  same  ? 

Mr.  Carson  here  grew  eloquent,  and  show¬ 
ed  distinctly  the  weakness  of  this  part  of 
the  evidence.  That  they  were  not  one  and 
the  same,  he  was  clearly  prepared  to  prove. 
Mr.  Earlscourt  had  left  the  lodgings  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Villiers  at  eight  o’clock,  or  a  little  be¬ 
fore,  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  18t>2. 

He  had  told  Captain  Villiers  “  there  was  a 
lady  in  the  case.”  He  told  him  the  truth  ; 
but  that  that  lady  was  not  the  murdered  girl 
he  was  prepared  to  show  the  Court — that  his 
client  had  been  from  a  few  minutes  past 
eight  until  nine — the  time  when  the  murder 
was  committed  at  Battersea — in  company  of 
this  lady  and  her  maid,  in  the  city  of  Lon¬ 
don.  A  sense  of  loyalty  to  the  lady  had 
held  his  client  silent,  with  a  noble  genero¬ 
sity,  at  the  peril  of  his  own  life.  With  a  gen¬ 
erosity  equal  to  his  own,  that  lady  had  now 
come  forward  to  triumphantly  vindicate  his 
honour  and  his  innocence.  Illness  had  pre¬ 
vented  her  hearing  of  Mr.  Earlscourt’s  arrest 
at  an  earlier  day — yesterday  she  had  discov- 
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ered  it  iu  hex-  home  miles  away.  To-day  she 
was — here  ! 

A  murmur  thrilled  through  the  death¬ 
like  silence  of  the  crowded  court.  The  face 
of  the  prisoner  had  Hushed  crimson  to  the 
temples,  then  iauea  away,  leaving  him 
ghastly  pale. 

The  door  of  the  witness-box  opened,  and  a 
lady  stood  there,  robed  in  dark  silk,  tall, 
elegant,  veiled.  Every  creature  in  the 
crowded  court  leaned  breathlessly  forward 
— you  might  have  heard  a  feather  lall.  She 
luted  one  gloved  hand,  and  Hung  back  Her 
veil.  The  rays  of  the  August  sun  streaming 
in  througli  the  windows  lell  full  upon  her  ; 
a  thrill,  an  irrepressible  murmur,  ran 
through  the  court  at  sight  of  that  queenly 
grace, of  that  matchless  loveliness.  And  four 
hundred  eager  eyes  fell  and  Hxed  on  the 
proudly  beautiful  face  of  Paulina  Lisle  ! 

She  was  white  as  marble,  white  as  death, 
as  she  faced  the  bench.  Once,  and  once 
only,  she  looked  at  the  prisoner.  His  lace 
wore  a  strained,  passionate  look  of  appeal, 
as  if  even  then  he  would  entreat  her  silence. 
A  smile,  the  sweetest,  the  gentlest,  she  had 
ever  given  him  curved  her  lips — her  eyes  lit 
up — the  old  dauntless  resolution  was  there 
in  every  iiue  of  that  perfect  face.  He  drop¬ 
ped  his  own,  and  shaded  his  eyes  with  his 
hand.  Until  he  stood  up  free,  he  never 
raised  his  head  again. 

Mr.  Carson  leaned  forward,  and  blandly 
spoke. 

To  all  the  legal  gentlemen  present  Miss 
Lisle  was  well  known  by  reputation,  the 
celebrated  London  beauty,  who  only  a  few 
weeks  ago  had  refused  to  marry  the  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Heatherlaud.  And  the  beautiful, 
the  wealthy  heiress  and  belle  stood  there,  in 
a  London  police-court,  to  vindicate  the  in¬ 
nocence  of  a  man  suspected  of  murder  ! 

“  Your  name,  madam,  if  you  please?” 

•She  came  a  step  forward.  For  an  instant 
the  blood  rose  up  bright  in  her  pale  face. 
Then,  in  that  sweet,  vibrating  voice,  that 
had  always  been  one  of  her  chief  charms,  she 

poke  : 

“I  am  called  Paulina  Lisle,  but  it  is  not 
my  name.  Wait;  when  you  have  heard 
what  I  am  here  to  say,  you  will  under¬ 
stand.” 

There  were  scores  present  who  knew  her 
well,  but  with  the  exception  of  two,  not  one 
of  them  understood  what  this  meant,  even 
her  father  stood  confounded. 

Not  her  name? — what  did  she  mean?  As 
the  thought  crossed  his  mind,  as  he  looked 
at  her  wonderingly,  the  clear,  sweet  tones 
of  her  voice  again  were  heard,  as  she  began 
her  singular  story. 

When  Robert  Lisle  told  Guy  Earlscourt 
of  the  strange  state  of  apathy  into  which 


his  daughter  had  fallen  in  her  convalescence, 
he  had  told  him  the  simple  truth. 

Her  youth,  her  splendid  vitality,  had  made 
her  recovery  rapid  enough  while  reason  re¬ 
mained  absent.  The  moment  entire  con- 
j  sciousness  of  past  and  present  things,  the 
moment  memory  and  mind  returned  com¬ 
plete,  her  recovery  had  ceased.  She  sank 
!  into  a  state  very  nearly  resembling  stupor — 
she  rarely  smiled,  she  rarely  sp^ke,  she  lay 
or  sat,  white  and  still,  speechless,  lifeless. 
She  puzzled  the  doctors — by  all  laws  of  medi¬ 
cine  she  should  have  recovered  with  double 
rapidity  about  the  time  recovery  stopped  en¬ 
tirely.  She  distressed  her  friends  beyond 
measure — they  saw  her  dying  before  then- 
eyes,  and  had  no  clue  whatever  to  her  hid¬ 
den  disease. 

“  She  has  something  preyiug  on  her  mind,” 
the  learned  London  physician  said,  shaking 
his  grey  head,  and  1  canuot  minister  to  a 
mind  diseased.  Unless  she  tells  you  what 
that  hidden  trouble  is,  and  you  Hnd  a  means 
of  alleviating  it,  all  my  eHorts  are  vain.” 

They  spoke  to  her  gently,  lovingly,  sooth¬ 
ingly,  and  she  looked  at  them  blankly,  and 
only  answered  with  a  tired  sigh,  and  a  little 
impatient  gesture  :  “Please  let  her  alone.  It 
worried  her  to  death  to  talk — there  was  no¬ 
thing  on  her  mind,”  Hushing  angrily,  as  she 
said  it,  and  with  all  the  old  wiliulness. 

“  Why  should  they  think  so  ?  She  was  not 
very  strong  yet — that  was  all.”  And  then 
the  pale  lips  closed  in  a  line  of  weary  pain, 
and  the  heavy,  melancholy  light  Hlied  the 
blue  eyes,  and  she  looked  away  from  them 
all — away  and  away  over  the  wide  ocean, 
that  she  could  see  like  a  stripe  of  silver  rib¬ 
bon  from  her  window.  Alice  was  dead — 
Guy  was  gone  for  ever.  Guy  !  Guy  !  It 
was  the  old  burden — death-toned  now. 

She  had  lost  him  for  ever  ;  and  with  him 
heart  and  life  seemed  to  have  gone.  He 
was  far  off  in  wide  America  by  this  time, 
thinking  her  base,  and  cruel,  and  heartless, 
and  all  selfish  and  unwomanly  things,  and 
he  would  never  know  how  bitterly  she  had 
repented,  how  dearly  she  loved  him.  Her 
life  seemed  ended — what  was  there  left  to 
recover  and  live  for  now  ?  She  had  gone 
wrong  from  Hrst  to  last — her  pride,  her 
rebellious,  wilful  spirit  had  led  her  astray 
ever  since  she  could  remember,  and  now  the 
end  had  come. 

If  Paulina  had  been  in  her  usual  healthy 
state  of  mind  and  body  she  could  never  have 
worked  herself  up  to  this  morbid  and 
unwholesome  pitch,  but  all  strength  was 
gone,  physically  and  mentally,  and  there 
seemed  no  power  to  rally.  She  sat  by  her 
window  the  livelong  day,  gazing  out  with 
blank,  dull  eyes  at  that  silver  sea  line,  melt¬ 
ing  away  into  the  blue,  bright  sky,  her 
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listless  hands  lying  idly  in  her  lap.  She 
saw  no  one  but  ode  family — she  shrank 
even  from  her  old  friend,  Mrs.  Atcheriy, 
when  that  lady  ran  down  to  see  her.  She 
had  lost  all  interest  in  her  Irieud’s  murder. 
Alice  was  dead — what  did  it  signily  who 
had  done  the  deed?  —  she  knew  who 
had  done  it,  ana  he  was  Guy’s  brotuer,  and 
it  would  not  recall  Alice  to  life  hunting  him 
down.  So  the  days  and  weeks  went  by  and 
it  was  the  last  week  in  August. 

That  same  blazing  August  afternoon  pre¬ 
ceding  Guy’s  examination  before  the  police 
court,  on  which  he  had  lain  panting  lor  air 
in  his  stilling  pnson-ruom,  a  woman  drove 
np  from  the  railway  to  tne  cottage  of  Duke 
Mason.  it  was  cLse  upon  sunset, 
the  golden  light  slanted  across  the 
rich  uplands  and  meadows,  and  the  fresh 
breeze  uiew  cool  from  the  sea.  The  woman 
was  admitted  by  Rosanna — a  stranger  to 
her,  a  stranger  in  Speokhaven,  a  little  wo¬ 
man,  decently  dressed  and  looking  like  a  re¬ 
spectable  matron  ot  Rosanna’s  own  standing. 

Does  Miss  Paulina  Lisle  live  here  ?  ”  Lms 
woman  asked. 

“  Yes  ;  iVliss  Paulina  Lisle  lived  there 
and  Rosanna  looked  grim,  and  stern,  as 
she  made  the  answer. 

‘‘  Then  I  must  see  her,  and  at  once.  I 
have  come  here  on  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
importance,’’  the  woman  said,  in  visiule  agi¬ 
tation. 

“  You  cannot  see  her.  She’s  been  ill. 
She  don’t  see  no  one,”  responded  Miss  Ro¬ 
sanna  Mason. 

“  She  will  see  me — she  must  see  me.” 

“Must,  ma’am  !”  Rosanna  repeated,  with 
her  sternest  gaze  and  most  awful  bass. 

•‘She  will  see  me,  if  you  tell  her  who  I 
am  ” — the  woman’s  agitation  increasing  with 
every  word — “  tell  her  it’s  Jane  Seaver,  that 
was  her  maid  six  years  ago.  Oh,  do  tell  her, 
please — it’s  a  matter  of  life  or  death.  I’ve 
come  all  the  way  up  from  Wales,  where  I 
live,  on  purpose  to  see  Miss  Lisle.” 

“  Will  you  not  tell  me  what  you  want  of 
her  ?  ”  Olivia’s  soft  voice  said  over  the  shoul¬ 
der  of  Rosanna.  “Iam  her  mother.  Miss 
Lisle  has  been  very  ill — the  slightest  excite¬ 
ment  is  dangerous.” 

Jane  Seaver  dropped  a  lady’s-maid’s  cour¬ 
tesy. 

“  Begging  your  pardon,  ma’am,  I  cannot  tell 
any  one  Out  Miss  Paulina  herself.  I  should 
like  to  ask  you  one  question,  though” — visi¬ 
bly  embarrassed — “Does  she  know  that  Mr. 
Earlscourt  is  being  tried  for  his  life  for  mur- 
der?” 

“No,”  Olivia  answered,  in  surprise; 
“  she  does  not.  We  keep  all  exciting  topics 
from  her.  Is  it  ol  that  you  come  to  speaic  ?” 

The  woman  clasped  tier  hands 


“For  God’s  sake  let  me  see  her!  Tell 
her  I  am  here,  and  I  know  she  will  see  me. 
I  tell  you,  ma’am,  lt^is  a  matter  of  life  and 
death.” 

The  woman’s  face  told  she  spoke  the  truth. 

Rosanna  and  Mrs.  Lisle  whispered  toge¬ 
ther  for  a  moment  ;  then  the  latter  turned 
to  the  stranger. 

“Lome  in,”  she  said  quietly.  “I  shall 
tell  my  daughter  you  are  here,  and  what  you 
say.  Whether  she  sees  you  or  not,  shall  be 
for  her  to  decide.” 

iShe  ascended  to  Paulina’s  room,  pale  and 
uneasy.  What  could  this  woman  mean  ? 

“I  wishRobert  were  here  !  ”  she  thought  as 
she  opened,  the  door — “  or  even  Duke  !  ” 

A  moment  later  and  she  reappeared. 

“You  are  to  go  up,”  she  said  ;  “Miss 
Lisle  will  see  you.” 

The  woman  ascended,  and  was  shown  into 
the  young  lady’s  room. 

Paulina  rose  up  from  her  chair,  with  a 
startled  face. 

“  Jane  !  ”  she  exclaimed — “  you  /” 

And  the  woman  had  caught  both  her 
hands  and  kissed  them,  with  a  cry  : 

“  Oh,  Miss  Paulina  !  Miss  Paulina  !  ” 

Mrs.  Lisle  saw  no  more  ;  she  closed  the 
door  and  went  out. 

Ten  minutes  passed — she  had  descended 
and  joined  Rosanna  below  when  a  cry  rang 
through  the  house — a  loud  teinble  scream. 
It  was  Paulina’s  voice.  Both  started  and 
rushed  up,  and  broke  into  the  room  simulta¬ 
neously. 

In  the  middle  of  the  room  stood  Paulina, 
ghastly  pale,  the  woman  before  her  pale  and 
trembling,  clinging  to  her,  and  imploring  her 
to  be  calm. 

Rosanna  hurled  her  aside  as  you  would 
brush  a  reptile. 

“  What  have  you  done  to  her?  What 
have  you  told  her  ?  Paulina  J  Paulina  1 
what  is  the  matter  ?  ” 

“  Miss  Paulina,  for  the  love  of  Heaven  !” 
cried  the  woman,  ringing  her  hands. 

Paulina  turned,  with  eyes  that  flashed 
like  lightning,  upon  her  mother  and  Ro¬ 
sanna. 

“Why  have  you  kept  it  from  me?  Did 
you  want  me  to  add  murder  to  my  other 
crimes  ?  Oh,  great  Heaven  !  to  think  than 
he  should  be  lying  in  prison  all  those  weeks 
— to  think  they  should  be  trying  him  for  his 
life,  and  1  the  cause  of  it  all  !  ” 

“Paulina,”  said  her  mother,  in  terror, 
“of  whom  are  you  speaking  ?  Purely  not  ol 
poor  Guy  Earlscourt  ?  ” 

‘  ‘  Of  Guy  Earlscourt — of  Guy  Earlscourt, 
whose  curse  I  have  been  from  first  to  last. 

I  bound  him  by  oath,  and  he  has  kept  it 
well — would  have  kept  it  to  the  scaffold  ! 
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Why  did  you  not  tell  me  ?  Did  you  want  to 
make  me  a  murderess?” 

She  broke  down  in  a  passion  of  hys¬ 
terical  tears,  covering  her  face  with  her 
hands,  and  sobbing  until  her  whole  form 
shook. 

Jane  clung  to  her,  entreating  her  to  be 
calm. 

“They  did  not  know,  Miss  Paulina — how 
should  they  ?  And  it  is  not  too  late  yet— 
remember  that.  If  you  make  yourself  ill 
you  will  be  able  to  do  him  no  good.  For 
pity’s  sake,  Miss  Paulina,  don’t  !  To-mor¬ 
row,  all  will  be  set  right.” 

She  lifted  her  face  ;  she  caught  Jane  ve¬ 
hemently  by  the  arm. 

“  To-morrow  ?  You  are  not  deceiving  me  ? 
To-morrow  I  can  save  him  ?  ” 

Before  Jane  could  reply,  the  door  below 
opened,  and  men’s  voices  were  heard.  It 
was  Mr.  Lisle  and  Duke  returning  from 
London. 

“  Thank  Heaven  !  ”  Olivia  cried.  “  Here 
is  my  husband  !  ” 

She  ran  down  to  him,  as  she  always  did, 
happy  and  fluttered  by  his  return,  aud  in  a 
few  incoherent  sentences  told  him  what  had 
taken  place. 

Lisle  listened  very  gravely.  The  old  sus¬ 
picion  that  had  never  entirely  left  him,  that 
there  was  something  between  Guy  and  Pau¬ 
lina,  something  secret  and  abnormal,  was 
confirmed.  Did  this  woman  know  the  se¬ 
cret  which  bound  them,  yet  held  them  apart. 

He  went  up  with  his  wife,  and  entered  his 
daughter’s  room. 

During  the  brief  interval,  Paulina  had 
calmed  strangely.  She  was  walking  up  and 
down  the  room  when  her  father  entered,  her 
lips  compressed,  her  eyes  alight,  her  bi’ows 
knit  in  steady  resolve.  She  came  forward 
to  her  father  at  once. 

“  I  have  something  I  want  to  say  to  you,” 
she  began,  abruptly.  “Rosanna,  will  you 
take  Mrs.  Seaver  down  stairs,  and  be  kind  to 
her — she  has  done  me  great  service  to-day. 
Mother,  please  leave  father  with  me  ?  ” 

They  quitted  the  room.  Paulina  placed  a 
chair  for  her  father,  and  took  a  seat  herself 
in  the  shade  of  the  window-curtains. 

“Papa!” — in  the  same  abrupt  way— 
“Mr.  Earlscourt  is  in  prison,  to  be  tried  for 
the  murder  of  Alice  Warren  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  Paulina  ;  I  am  sorry  to  say  he  is.” 

“  Sorry  to  say  !  Surely,  papa,  you  do  not 
believe  him  guilty  ?  ” 

“Ho,  my  daughter;  but  the  evidence  is 
very  strong  against  him.  Pocr  Guy’s  posi¬ 
tion  is  a  most  distressing  one.  I  know  of 
nothing  that  can  save  him  from  committal 
to-morrow  but  a  clear  alibi.” 

“An  alibi  is  proving  his  presence  in  some 
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other  place  at  the  hour  the  murder  was  com¬ 
mitted  ?  ” 

Lisle  nodded  assent. 

“Alice  was  murdered— so  this  sailor 
swears — between  the  hours  of  eight  and  nine, 
on  Christmas  eve,  1862,  and  circumstances 
point  to  Mr.  Earlscourt  as  the  murderer?  ” 

Her  voice  rung  out  clear  and  firm — un¬ 
naturally  clear.  Her  face  was  set  as  stone. 

Again  Mr.  Lisle  nodded,  watching  her  un¬ 
easily. 

“  Why  does  not  Mr.  Earlscourt  prove  an 
alibi  l  What  does  he  say  ?  ” 

“Says  it  is  out  of  his  power — that  he  was 
driving  about  in  a  cab  at  that  time,  and  never 
noticed  the  number.  That  is  what  he  says. 
I  believe  he  is  screening  some  one — some  one 
whom  he  thinks  it  is  dishonourable  to  betray. 
A  woman  in  all  probability.”  He  looked  at 
her  keenly.  She  met  that  look,  and  leaning 
forward  laid  her  hand  on  his. 

“  You  are  right,  father  ;  and  /  am  that 
woman.  ” 

“  You!  Paulina  !”  his  bronzed  face  turn¬ 
ing  white. 

“I,  father!”  in  the  same  hard,  steady 
tone  ;  1  ‘  and  you  can  imagine  wdiat  his  opi¬ 
nion  of  me  must  be,  for  having  been  silent 
thus  long.” 

“He  knows  the  truth — that  we  have  kept 
you  in  ignorance.  And  only  this  very  day 
he  begged  me,  as  a  last  and  greatest  favour,  to 
take  you  out  of  England,  still  in  ignorance  of 
his  fate.” 

“  He  did?” 

“  He  did  !  ” 

She  turned  her  face  from  him,  and  there 
was  dead  silence  for  a  brief  space.  When  she 
spoke  again  her  voice  trembled  for  the  first 
time. 

“  He  is  to  be  tried  to-morrow,  is  he  nut  ? 
Father,  you  must  take  me  to  London — I 
must  prove  his  innocence.” 

“You  can  do  it  ?  ” 

“  I  can  do  it.  Between  the  hours  of  eight 
and  nine,  on  Christmas  eve,  1862,  Guy  Earls¬ 
court  and  I  were  together.  Jane  Seaver  was 
with  us  :  she  can  prove  it  as  well  as  I.  Mr. 
Earlscourt  is  the  noblest,  the  most  loyal,  the 
most  genei’ous  of  men — it  is  my  turn  to  do 
an  act  of  justice  now.  Please  leave  me  alone 
for  a  while.  I  shall  trust  you,  my  father,  to 
take  me  up  to  town  in  time  to  save  him  to¬ 
morrow.  ” 

“You  may  trust  me,  Paulina -Heaven 
bless  my  brave  daughter.” 

He  kissed  her  tenderly,  and  quitted  the 
room.  And  Paulina  was  alone,  and  knew 
all.  All  he  had  suffered  through  her,  all 
his  brave  loyalty,  his  generositjq  his  noble 
fidelity.  She  sank  down  on  her  knees,  and 
|  hid  her  face  in  her  hands.  How  she  suffered 
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— how  she  loved  him  in  that  hour  was 
known  only  to  Heaven  and  herself. 

Jane  Seaver  remained  at  the  cottage  all 
night — she  was  to  accompany  Mr.  Lisle  and 
his  daughter  on  the  morrow.  The  morrow 
found  Paulina  quite  calm,  very  gentle,  very 
sad.  *  Her  pride  had  fallen  from  her  as  a 
mantle — she  was  going  to  save  Guy — she 
thought  of  nothing  but  that. 

She  stood  in  the  witness-box — she  had 
seen  his  pale,  startled  face— all  the  infinite 
love  and  honour  she  felt  for  him  shone  forth 
in  her  smile.  The  sea  of  eager  human  faces 
melted  away — she  only  knew  Guy  was  there, 
and  that  she  was  going  to  save  him.  Hie 
silence  in  the  court,  as  with  a  little  legal 
help  she  told  her  story,  was  something  al¬ 
most  oainful. 

“  I  have  known  the  Honourable  Guy 
Earlscourt  for  the  past  eight  years.  We 
were  always  ve^  good  friends.  The  de- 
coased  was  also  my  most  intimate  friend — 
that  letter  was  written  to  me — I  gave  her 
that  locket.  Mr.  Earlscourt  was  never  her 
lover — never — I  know  it.  On  the  night  of 
December  22nd,  1862,  I  met  Mr,  Earlscourt 
at  a  party  at  Twickenham.  We  were  alone 
in  a  room  for  about  half  an  hour.  I  was  in 
great  trouble — my  guardian  was  trying  to 
force  me  into  a  marriage  with  a  gentleman  I 
disliked  very  strongly.  I  was  in  his  power 
— until  I  came  of  age  or  married.  He  was 
to  take  me  to  Essex  on  the  24th,  and  impri¬ 
son  me  in  a  country  house  of  his  until  I  con¬ 
sented.  I  told  Mr.  Earlscourt  this — and  he 
asked  me  to  marry  him  instead.  He  did  it 
only  to  save  me.  He  was  going  to  leave 
England — our  marriage  would  make  no  dif¬ 
ference  in  his  plans.  I  say  again  he  only  did 
it  to  save  me.  When  I  married,  my  fortune 
became  my  own,  and  I  was  out  of  my  guar¬ 
dian’s  power.  I  consented  on  condition  that 
he  would  keep  our  marriage  a  dead  secret, 
that  he  would  never  assert  his  claim  as  my 
husband  under  any  circumstances.  He  bound 
himself  by  oath  to  all  I  demanded,  and  said 
everything  should  be  ready  for  our  marriage 
on  Christmas  eve ;  and  he  told  me  to  be 
ready  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning.  I  was. 
I  told  my  maid,  and  no  one  else.  I  bound 
her  also  by  oath  to  keep  the  matter  a  se¬ 
cret  ;  I  did  not  wish  any  one  to  know  I  was 
married.  At  precisely  eight  o’clock,  on  the 
morning  of  Christmas  eve,  my  maid  and  I 
stole  from  the  house.  Mr.  Earlscourt  was 
waiting  for  us  at  the  corner  of  the  street 
with  a  cab.  Yes,  it  was  snowing  hard.  We 
drove  to  the  registrar’s  office — we  were 
nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  getting  there. 
Mr.  Earlscourt  rode  on  the  box  outside  with 
the  cabman  in  the  snow.  When  we  reached 
the  office  we  found  no  one  but  a  boy  ;  the 
registrar  was  absent.  We  waited  half  an 


hour  before  he  came.  I  know  the  time.  I 
kept  looking  at  my  watch  every  five  minutes. 
It  was  a  quarter  of  nine  when  he  arrived. 
W e  were  married.  Here  is  the  certificate. 
My  maid  and  I  re-entered  the  cab.  Mr. 
Earlscourt  mounted  beside  the  cabman 
again.  It  was  twenty  minutes  past  nine, 
precisely,  when  we  reached  Berkeley  Square. 
Mr.  Earlscourt  bade  me  good  morning,  said 
he  would  return  about  eleven  to  bid  me 
good-bye,  and  left  me.  He  did  come  at  the 
hour  appointed — he  bade  me  farewell.  I 
wished  him  to  take  a  sum  of  money,  but  he 
refused.  I  swear  that  during  the  whole  of 
that  hour,  from  eight  to  nine  on  Christmas 
eve,  1862,  Mr.  Earlscourt  was  in  my  com¬ 
pany.  I  decline  entering  into  my  motives, 
or  speaking  any  further  of  myself.  I  have 
told  you  where  Mr.  Earlscourt  was  during 
the  time  the  murder  was'  committed.  I  am 
Mr.  Earlscourt’s  wife — yes.”  The  thrill  that 
ran  through  Guy’s  heart  even  at  that  mo¬ 
ment  at  the  words  !  ‘A  wife  cannot  give 
evidence  for  or  against  a  husband,’  you  say  ? 
Very  well,  my  maid  is  here  to  corroborate 
my  testimony,  if  mine  will  not  do.” 

It  had  taken  upwards  of  an  hour  for  the 
speaker  to  tell  her  story — she  had  grown 
faint  and  giddy  before  it  was  done.  She 
reeled  with  the  last  words — she  looked  like 
death,  and  as  permission  was  given  her  to 
stand  down,  she  had  to  grasp  the  rails  to 
keep  from  falling.  A  second  later,  she  wras 
in  her  father’s  arms — lifeless  and  cold.  For 
the  first  time  in  her  life,  Paulina  had  fainted 
entirely  away. 

Jane  Seaver  was  called  to  the  stand, 
and  gave  her  evidence  with  a  clearness  and 
precision  that  carried  conviction  to  every 
hearer.  It  vindicated  Guy  completely.  She 
swore  positively  to  the  time— at  the  hour 
when  the  murder  had  been  committed — Mr. 
Earlscourt  had  been  every  instant  with  her 
and  her  mistress.  No  cross-examination  could 
shake  or  alter  her. 

Guy  was  free  ! 

Before  she  had  ceased  undergoing  a  rigid 
cross-examination,  there  was  a  sudden  bustle 
near  the  door.  A  man  was  breathlessly 
forcing  his  way  in,  by  sheer  force  of  strength 
and  elbows. 

His  eyes  fell  on  Lord  Montalien — Lord 
Montaiien,  with  an  expression  on  his  face 
not  good  to  see,  standing  stock  still  since 
Paulina  had  entered. 

The  new-comer  whispered  a  few  words  to 
a  policeman,  ‘‘  Don’t  let  Lord  Montalien 
leave  the  court,”  and  still  kept  elbowing  his 
way  forward.  As  Jane  Seaver  descended, 
he  mounted  to  the  stand,  removed  his  hat, 
showing  a  pale  and  agitated  face  as  he  turned 
to  the  bench. 

“  I  demand  to  be  sworn  !  I  have  impor* 
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tant  evidence  to  give  in  this  case.  My  name 
is  Augustus  Stedman.” 

CHAPTER  IX. 

RETRIBUTION. 

At  this  second  startling  interruption  of 
the  ordinary  course  o£  things  there  was  a 
general  movement  and  murmur  throughout 
the  court.  Then  dead  silence,  and  in  that 
silence  every  eye  fixed  upon  the  tall,  pale 
young  man  in  the  witness-box,  who  had  been 
sworn,  and  was  rapidly  and  incoherently 
giving  his  evidence. 

The  Court  itself  had  been  so  startled  and 
excited  during  the  past  hour  or  two  that  any 
little  informality  in  Mr.  Stedman 's  evidence 
was  overlooked,  and  the  bench  leaned  for¬ 
ward  to  listen,  almost  as  profoundly  in¬ 
terested  as  the  silent  crowd. 

And  Lord  Montalien !  The  eyes  of  Inspec¬ 
tor  Bundiamwere  upon  him,  the  hand  of  In¬ 
spector  Buenham  ready  to  fall  heavily  upon  his 
shoulder  at  a  second’s  notice.  I  hope  nobody 
will  think  any  the  worse  of  this  zealous  offi¬ 
cer  if  I  say  he  was  bitterly  disappointed  and 
disgusted  at  the  change  affairs  had  taken. 
He  had  spared  no  pains  in  this  case,  put 
forth  his  best  talent  in  ferreting  out  proof  of 
the  Honourable  Guy  Earlscourt’s  guilt,  had 
made  sure  of  fame,  and  a  rapid  rise  in  his 
profession  in  consequence,  and  lo  !  at  the 
eleventh  hour — a  young  lady  comes  forward 
and  proves  au  alibi,  and  knocks  all  his  hopes 
in  the  head.  It  was  clear,  however,  a  mur¬ 
der  had  been  committed,  and  the  murderer 
must  be  found  if  in  England.  It  was  some 
satisfaction  to  suspect  Lord  Montalien,  if  not 
his  brother,  and  he  stood  near,  eying  him 
narrowly,  as  a  cat  its  prey. 

At  the  sight  of  the  new-comer’s  face,  at 
the  sound  of  his  name,  a  grayish  pallor  had 
crept  slowly  over  his  lordship’s  face  from 
brow  to  chin.  The  game  was  up  !  Among 
all  the  chances  that  might  bring  detection 
home  to  him,  he  had  never  given  a  thought 
to  Stedman’s  return. 

He  had  thought  him  safe  in  Australia  for 
life,  and  yonder  he  stood,  speaking  the  words 
that  told  his  life  away.  There  was  a  singing 
in  his  ears,  a  mist  before  his  eyes,  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  a  sharp,  sudden  pain  in  his  left  side. 
He  had  reason  to  dread  those  swift,  keen 
pangs — his  medical  men  looked  grave  when 
lie  spoke  of  them,  and  warned  him  to  avoid 
agitation  of  all  kinds.  He  made  no  attempt 
whatever  to  leave  the  court — a  fascination  he 
was  powerless  to  control  chained  him  to 
the  spot  where  he  stood.  His  life,  perhaps, 
depended  on  his  escape  now,  but  he  stood 
there  listening  as  greedily  as  the  most  un¬ 
concerned  spectator. 

“I  have  been  absent  in  Australia  six 


years  this  coming  December,”  were  the  first 
words  he  heard  Stedman  speak  clearly;  “l 
only  touched  English  ground  yesterday.  I 
took  up  a  paper,  and  the  first  thing  my  eyes 
rested  on  was  the  arrest  and  trial  of  the 
Honourable  Guy  Earlscourt  for  the  murder 
of  Alice  Warren.  I  was  utterly  confounded 
at  first — -then,  without  loss  of  time,  I  has¬ 
tened  to  London  to  be  present  at  the  exami¬ 
nation  to-day.  My  first  visit  before  coming 
here  was  to  Mrs.  Young’s  lodging  house, 
Sti'and.  It  seemed  incomprehensible  to  me 
how  she  could  confound  him  with  the  man 
who  placed  Alice  Warren  in  her  charge.  I 
found  her  very  ill,  but  quite  conscious  ;  and 
when  I  explained  to  her  how  an  innocent 
man’s  life  might  reht  on  her  identification, 
she  resolved  to  come  here,  at  all  hazards,  at 
once.  She  is  outside  in  the  cab  now,  and 
ready  to  appear  when  my  evidence  is  con¬ 
cluded. 

£  f  Six  years  ago  the  third  of  next  month,  1 
was  one  of  a  party  of  men  down  for  the 
shooting  season  at  Montalien  Priory.  I 
knew  the  deceased,  Alice  Warren.  I  knew 
her  very  well.  I  admired  her  good  looks, 
like  the  rest,  and  paid  her  attentions  when 
she  would  let  me,  but  she  rather  disliked 
and  avoided  me.  Mr.  Earlscourt  was  one  of 
us,  and  sometimes  visited  the  cottage  in  a 
friendly  way.  He  was  no  lover  of  the  girl’s. 
I  know  it.  How  ?  Because  I  know  who  her 
accepted  lover  was.  It  was  our  host,  Lord 
Montalien — Mr  Earlscourt’s  elder  brother. 
On  the  evening  of  the  twenty-sixth  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  I  found  Lord  Montalien  alone  in  the 
library,  walking  about  in  deep  thought.  He 
took  me  into  his  confidence.  He  was  infa- 
tuatedly  in  love  with  the  bailiff’s  daughter, 
and  his  passion  was  returned,  but  Miss 
Warren  had  fixed  principles  in  virtue  and 
self-respect,  religion  and  all  that,  and  would 
not  listen  to  a  word  without  the  wedding- 
ring.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  Why  this  : 
witli  my  friendly  help  Alice  was  to  go  off 
privately  to  London — he  was  to  follow  next 
day  on  the  quiet.  I  was  to  find  some  one 
able  and  willing  to  play  parson,  and  a  mock 
marriage  was  to  satisfy  even7  doubt,  every 
scruple.  It  was  a  nefarious  plot.  I  am  not 
squeamish,  but  it  sickened  even  me.  I  had 
no  reason  to  like  Lord  Montalien— he  had 
done  me  an  injury  years  before,  which  I  had 
neither  forgotten  nor  forgiven,  and  though 
we  seemed  outwardly  friends,  I  had  sworn 
revenge  upon  the  first  opportunity.  Here 
was  the  opportunity.  I  promised  all  he  de¬ 
manded,  and  left  for  London  early  next 
morning  to  arrange  preliminaries.  Miss 
Warren  had  been  spoken  to  by  his  lordship, 
and  had  consented  to  a  secret  marriage.  1 
believe  she  loved  him  devotedly  ;  she  had  no 
thought  of  doubt  or  deception.  His  lordship 
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meutioned  to  me,  as  an  excellent  joke,  that 
his  brother  Guy  had  told  him  he  was  going 
lip  to  town  that  evening,  and  he  had  instruct¬ 
ed  Alice,  if  she  met  him  at  the  station,  to 
beg  his  protection  during  the  journey.  In 
all  innocence,  the  girl  obeyed;  in  all  friendli¬ 
ness  and  good-nature,  Guy  saw  her  safely  to 
her  destination.  I  know  from  her  own  lips 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  her  object;  that  he 
strongly  suspected,  and  urged  her  to  turn 
back  while  there  was  yet  time.  That  she 
positively  refused,  and  that  it  was  at  her  en¬ 
treaty  he  went  with  her  that  first  night  to 
Airs.  Howe’s  lodgings,  Tottenham  Court 
Road.  When  I  left  Lord  Alontalien,  I  had  a 
plan  of  vengeance  in  my  head.  I  liked  and 
pitied  the  poor  girl.  I  had  an  old  grudge,  as 
I  said  before,  to  wipe"  out  against  him.  I 
went  to  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  newly  or¬ 
dained,  and  curate  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Ethelfrida,  in  the  city,  and  told  him  the 
whole  story.  I  told  him,  by  performing  the 
marriage  ceremony,  he  would  be  preventing 
a  great  crime.  He  consented  to  perform  it. 
The  needful  license  was  procured,  Lord  Mon- 
talien  arrived  the  following  day,  and  about 
six  o’clock  in  the  evening  the  marriage  rite 
was  over,  I  and  an  old  woman  being  the 
witnesses.  I  saw  no  more  of  Alice  until  the 
night  previous  to  my  departure  from  England. 

I  had  spoken  of  her  to  his  lordship  on  seve¬ 
ral  occasions,  but  he  was  always  impatient 
and  intolerant  on  the  subject — told  me  she 
was  well,  and  that  it  was  necessary  for  me 
to  know  no  more.  Once  he  swore  that  he 
had  been  a  fool,  that  he  had  been  sick  to 
death  of  her  in  a  week,  and  that  he  wanted 
to  get  her  out  of  London  if  he  could.  She 
was  beginning  to  be  a  horrible  nuisance,  as 
such  women  always  were.  He  admitted  on 
this  occasion  that  he  had  removed  her  from 
Gilbert’s  Gardens.  He  said  that  contempti¬ 
ble  spy,  his  brother,  had  been  to  see  her, 
that  she  had  written  to  him,  and  made  a 
devil  of  a  scene.  I  knew  Guy  Earlscourt 
was  considered  the  companion  of  her  flight. 
I  never  contradicted  the  rumour. 

“  On  the  night  preceding  my  departure  for 
Australia,  Air.  Earlscourt  and  I  dined  toge¬ 
ther  at  the  Guards’  Club,  and  then  set  out 
for  a  saunter,  although  the  night  was  stormy. 
It  was  the  20th  of  December,  I  think.  On 
our  way  along  the  Strand  we  saw  a  woman 
hurrying  through  the  storm.  The  gas-light 
shone  full  upon  her  as  she  passed  us,  and  we 
both  knew  Alice.  It  was  quite  as  much  as  I 
could  do  to  recognize  her — she  looked  so  ill, 
so  wretched,  so  poorly  clad.  She  stopped  at 
sight  of  us,  and  said  she  wanted  to  speak  to 
me.  Mr.  Earlscourt  passed  on.  She  asked 
me,  in  a  wild  sort  of  way,  if  I  knew  where 
*  Frank  ’  was,  meaning  Lord  Montalien.  He 
had  not  been  to  see  her  for  many  weeks  ;  she 


was  dying  of  want  and  misery,  aud  she  had 
heard  he  was  in  London,  and  paying  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  young  lady  of  wealth  and  position. 
Was  this  true  ?  I  told  her  it  was ;  that 
rumour  said  he  was  on  the  verge  of  marriage 
with  the  young  lady  in  question  ;  that  I  con¬ 
sidered  her  shamefully  ill-used,  and  that  she 
should  go  at  once  to  his  lodgings  iu  St. 
James-street  and  demand  the  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  her  rights.  She  went  with  me.  I 
took  her  to  Lord  Alontalien 's  lodgings,  and 
watched  outside  while  she  went  in.  I  meant 
to  call  upon  him  afterward  myself  on  a  little 
matter  of  my  own.  She  was  gone  about  half 
an  hour,  then  came  out  alone.  She  seemed  to 
have  received  some  horrible  shock  ;  she  stag¬ 
gered  and  fell  as  she  touched  the  pavement. 

I  called  a  cab  and  placed  her  in  it,  gave  the 
man  her  address  (she  had  told  me  pre¬ 
viously),  and  told  him  to  place  her  in  the 
landlady’s  care.  When  1  went  back,  and 
was  admitted  to  an  interview  with  his  lord- 
ship,  he  seemed  greatly  disturbed  and  angiy. 

I  told  him  I  had  met  Alice  in  the  street  and 
sent  her  home.  He  swore  over  it,  and 
wished  we  had  both  perished  in  the  storm. 

I  told  him  I  was  on  the  eve  of  sailing  for 
Australia,  and  asked  him  for  three  thousand 
pounds.  He  laughed  at  me.  I  told  him  his 
secret  was  worth  that.  He  asked  what 
secret.  That  Alice  Warren,  the  bailiff’s 
daughter,  was  his  lawful  wedded  wife,  I  an¬ 
swered.  He  refused  to  believe  at  first.  I 
speedily  convinced  him,  however,  and  re- 
fered  him  to  the  clergyman  who  had  married 
him.  If  he  did  not  give  me  the  sum  I  de¬ 
manded,  I  would  go  instantly  to  the  young 
lady  he  was  trying  to  marry,  and  tell  her 
all.  That  thought  brought  him  to  terms. 
He  gave  me  a  cheque  for  the  money,  and  I 
gave  him  my  promise  to  still  keep  the  matter 
secret.  The  expression  of  his  face  made  me 
uneasy.  I  stopped  in  the  doorway,  and 
asked  him  not  to  be  hard  on  her,  Alice  ; 
that  she  was  not  to  blame.  His  answer  was,  ‘7 
know  what  I  owe  her,  and  how  to  deal  with  her.  ’ 
Next  day  I  left  England.  Aly  return  now 
is  purely  accidental.  Nothing  connected 
with  this  story  brought  me  back.  Alice 
Warren  was  the  lawful  wedded  wife  of 
Francis,  Lord  Alontalien.  The  Registrar  of 
of  the  church  of  St.  Ethelfrida  will  confirm 
my  statement.” 

Mr.  Stedman  was  allowed  to  stand  down, 
and  Airs.  Young  summoned.  She  was  car¬ 
ried  in  and  placed  upon  a  chair,  being  un¬ 
able  to  stand.  Her  evidence  was  drawn 
from  her  gently,  and  the  examination  made 
as  brief  as  possible,  in  consideration  of  her 
weak  state.  She  couldn’t  remember  dates, 
but  she  thought  it  was  late  in  the  month  of 
November  that  a  gentleman  came  and  took 
her  two-pair- back  for  a  lady,  a  Mrs.  Brown. 
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“  No,”  surveying  Guy  from  head  to  foot  ; 
“  not  a  bit  like  him  ;  fairer,  and  not  so  good- 
looking.  Would  know  him  again,  she  was 
certain,  if  she  should  see  him.  Mrs.  Brown 
came  next  day  ;  a  poor,  pale,  sickly  young 
creature,  with  nothing  to  say,  and  a  broken¬ 
hearted  look  like.  She  suspected  something 
wrong  from  the  first,  but  did  not  inquire. 
She  was  a  poor  woman,  and  glad  to  let  her 
lodgings  without  asking  too  many  questions. 
The  gentleman  came  next  day,  arid  stayed 
over  an  hour  with  a  sick  man  upstairs. 
When  he  was  gone  she  asked  Mrs.  Brown 
if  that  was  any  relation.  She  answered 
he  was  her  husband.  After  that  first 
visit  he  never  entered  the  house 
but  once  again,  and  that  was  the  day  before 
Christinas  eve.  That  afternoon  she  let  him 
in  herself.  Mrs.  Brown  was  better  then, 
and  able  to  sit  up.  Had  been  ill  from  the 
night  the  cabman  fetched  her  back  ;  re¬ 
membered  it  very  well.  She  had  watched 
when  he  went  away.  He  did  not  stay  half 
an  hour.  Mrs.  Brown  came  out  of  her  room 
when  he  was  gone  with  a  sort  of  joyful 
look,  and  paid  her  bill  out  of  half  a  dozen 
sovereigns,  and  told  me  her  husband  was 
coming  early  next  morning  to  take  her  away 
for  good.  *  I  am  going  home,  Mrs.  Young,’ 
she  says  ;  ‘  to  my  dear,  dear  home,  down  in 
Lincolnshire,  and  my  husband  is  going  to 
acknowledge  our  marriage  at  last.  He  is 
much  above  me  in  rank,  and  I  could  not 
do  it  any  sooner.  He  is  coming  for  me  to¬ 
morrow  morning  at  eight  o  clock.  ’  I  never 
saw  anyone  so  changed  and  happy.  She 
told  me  next  morning  she  hadn’t  slept  a 
wink  all  night  for  joy.  She  could  eat  no 
breakfast,  aud  she  was  dressed  at  half-past 
seven  and  waiting  for  him.  Me  and  my 
daughter  were  on  the  watch,  too.  A  few 
moments  before  eight,  I  think  it  was,  a  man 
drove  up  to  the  door.  He  was  muffled  up 
to  that  degree  from  the  storm  that 
his  face  could  not  be  seen,  but 
I  knew  him  by  his  shape  and  his  long,  fair 
hair.  ‘  Frank!  Fraftk!’  I  heard  Mrs.  Brown 
say,  in  a  joyful  sort  of  way,  under  her  breath; 
and  then  she  bid  me  good-bve  and  ran  down  to 
him.  He  helped  her  up  beside  him  and 
drove  away.  1  have  never  seen  either  of 
them  since.  I  am  sure  she  called  him 
Frank  ;  can  swear  to  it.  I  am  certain  1 
should  know  him  agafu.  Look  and  tell  you 
if  I  see  him  ?  Very  well.  That's  not  him,” 
pointing  to  Guy  ;  “ not  a  bit  like  him.” 

She  gazed  slowly  around  the  court.  A 
hundred  eyes  were  turned  breathlessly  on 
Lord  Montalien.  He  stood  stock-still,  spell¬ 
bound,  never  moving.  Her  eyes  fell  on  him 
at  last.  She  uttered  a  cry,  half  rose  up, 
one  flickering  finger  pointed  straight  at  him. 

“That’s  him  !  That’s  the  man  Mrs. 


Brown  called  her  husband  !  the  man  who 
brought  her  to  my  place,  who  took  her  away 
at  eight  o’clock  on  Christmas  eve  morning, 
six  years  ago.  That’s  him  !  That's  him  !  ” 

The  breathless  silence  of  the  court  was 
broken  by  a  hoarse,  angry,  surging  murmur, 
like  the  dull  roar  of  the  sea.  The  excite¬ 
ment  of  the  bday  had  attained  its  climax. 
And  still  Lord  Montalien  stood,  in  a  strange 
sort  of  apathetic  trance,  looking  quietly 
about  him,  as  though  some  one  else,  not  he, 
were  the  centre  and  aim  of  all  those  angry 
eyes. 

Guy  Earlscourt  was  dismissed — a  warrant 
was  made  out  on  the  spot  for  the  arrest  of 
Lord  Montalien.  The  heavy  hand  of  In¬ 
spector  Burnham  fell  with  grim  satisfaction 
upon  his  shoulder,  and  still  he  never  roused. 
A  numbness  was  over  his  mind,  his  brain 
felt  paralyzed,  a  bluish  pallor  lay  fixedly  on 
his  face,  his  eyes  looked  straight  before  him 
at  nothing,  with  a  sightless  stare.  They 
led  him  from  the  court-room.  He  went 
passively.  Once  he  looked  back.  He  saw 
his  brother,  surrounded  by  an  eager  throng 
shaking  hands  and  congratulating  him. 
Their  glance  met. 

He  turned  away — he  had  looked  his  last 
on  the  face  of  the  brother  he  had  hated  all 
his  life. 

He  was  taken  to  the  room  Guy  had  yes¬ 
terday  occupied,  and  left  alone.  It  was  al¬ 
most  dark,  the  summer  twilight  lingered 
softly  in  the  streets,  but  the  prison -room 
was  full  of  shadows.  Still  the  sense  of  this 
awful  situation  did  not  come.  He  felt  tired, 
his  head  seemed  sleepy,  that  dull  pain  still 
in  the  rtgion  of  his  heart.  He  lay  down, 
dressed  as  he  was,  upon  the  bed,  and  al¬ 
most  instantly  fell  into  a  heavy  sleep  ;  and, 
after  some  hours,  disturbed  dreams  broke  it.  A 
black  and  terrible  river  lay  before  him,  having 
under  a  black  and  stormy  sky.  On  the  other 
side  a  golden  land  shone  ;  and  on  that  op¬ 
posite  shore  he  saw  Alice.  Not  as  he  had 
seen  her,  once  beautiful  aud  bright,  and 
happy,  but  ghastly  pale  and  with  the  blood 
streaming  from  a  frightful  wound  in  the  left 
temple.  She  was  on  her  knees  as  she  had 
fallen  where  he  had  killed  her,  her  hands 
were  clasped,  the  words  she  had  faltered  in 
her  death  agony  she  was  trying  to  speak 
again  : 

“Oh,  God,  have  mercy  on  me— and — for¬ 
give — ”  she  could  never  finish  the  prayer. 
If  she  could,  it  seemed  to  him  lie  might  have 
crossed  the  roaring  river,  and  reached  that 
golden  other  shore  in  safety.  But  the  words 
died  on  her  lips — the  black,  bitter  waters 
were  engulfing  him,  and  with  a  cry  of  pain 
aud  terror  he  awoke. 

He  sat  up  in  bed,  the  perspiration  stand¬ 
ing  heavy  on  his  brow.  And  thought  and 
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memory  returned  with  an  awful  pang  !  He 
sat  up  in  the  lonely  prison  dai'kness,  and 
heard  a  distant  clock  tolling  one. 

He  sat  up,  and  thought  of  Guy  free,  and 
himself  here.  Guy  was  the  husband  of  Paulina 
and  he  was  the  murderer  of  Alice.  Guy 
would  inherit  the  title  and  estates, 
his  children  and  Paulina’s  would  grow  up 
amid  the  green  beauty  of  Montalien,and  he — 

A  vision  of  gray  dawn  rose  before  him — of 
a  gaping,  eager  crowd — of  a  scaffold,  ghastly 
in  the  chill  light  —of  a  condemned  man,  led 
forth  to  die.  He  fell  down  on  the  bed  with 
a  second  cry — a  cry  of  anguish  and  despair, 
and  lay  still. 

Next  morning,  when  the  jailer  brought  in 
his  breakfast,  he  was  surprised  to  find  his 
prisoner  still  asleep.  He  placed  the  break¬ 
fast  noiselessly  down,  and  stole  out.  At 
ten  o’clock  a  gentleman  called  to  see  Lord 
Montalien.  He  was  a  well-known  and  emi¬ 
nent  physician,  one  of  those  whom  his  lord- 
ship  had  lately  consulted.  He  looked  very 
grave  as  the  jailer  led  him  to  the  prisoner’s 
room,  and  told  how  he  had  found  him  asleep 
when  he  brought  in  his  breakfast. 

“Asleep!  Are  you  sure  he  was  only 
asleep  ?’’  the  doctor  asked. 

“  Well,  I  thought  so,  sir,P  the  man  an¬ 
swered,  surprised.  “  I  did  not  examine,  of 
course.  ” 

They  entered  together.  Lord  Montalien 
lay  in  the  some  position,  rigid  and  still. 
The  doctor  approached  the  bed,  bent  down, 
listened  as  if  for  his  breathing,  placed  his 
hand  upon  the  region  of  his  heart,  felt 
the  pulse,  aud  stood  upright.  He  was  very 
pale. 

“It  is  as  I  suspected,”  he  said  gravely  ; 
“I  knew  it  would  kill  him.  My  friend, your 
prisoner  has  got  his  discharge.” 

“  Good  God,  sir  !”  the  jailer  cried,  horror- 
struck  ;  “do  you  mean— ” 

“  I  mean  that  he  is  dead  !” 

It  was  true.  Friendless  and  alone  in  the 
dismal  prison-room,  the  dark  spirit  of  Alice 
Warren’s  .murderer  had  gone  forth  to  answer 
for  its  crimes. 

CHAPTER  X. 

“semper  fidelis. ” 

By  the  last  train  leaving  London  for 
Lincolnshire,  Guy  Earlseourt  reached  Speck- 
haven.  What  new  hope  was  it,  sweet  and 
strong,  that  flushed  his  dark  face  and  lit 
into  fire  .  the  dreamy  glow  of  his 
southern  eyes?  For  the  first  time — the  ' 
very  first — the  thought, the  hope  had  entered 
his  mind,  that,  after  all,  in  spite  of  all,  he 
had  a  place  in  the  heart  of  Paulina. 

It  was  not  that  she  had  appeared  and  told 
her  trying  story  in  court  to  save  him  ;  she 


would  have  saved  in  like  manner 
any  man  in  England,  endangered 
through  acts  of  hers,  at  all  costs 
to  herself.  It  was  not  that.  It  was  the  look, 
the  smile  she  had  given  him,  such  a  look  as 
she  had  never  bestowed  upon  him  since  that 
moonlit  night  long  ago,  when  they  had  stood 
together,  on  the  balcony  at  Brighton. 

It  was  very  late  when  he  reached  the 
town — too  late  to  think  of  presenting  himself 
at  the  cottage.  He  went  to  the  “  Montalien 
Arms  ”  for  the  night,  but,  lam  afraid,  Mr. 
Earlseourt  slept  even  less  than  he  had  done 
on  the  eve  of  his  trial  for  murder. 

At  the  earliest  possible  hour  next  [morning 
he  was  at  the  cottage.  It  was  a  glorious  Au¬ 
gust  day,  and  smoking  his  morning  cigar,  in 
Rosanna’s  little  flower  garden,  quite  alone, 
he  saw  Robert  Lisle.  The  elder  man  ad¬ 
vanced  toward  him  with  a  cordial  smile  and 
an  outstratched  hand. 

“  Welcome  again  to  Speckhaven  !  I  had 
no  time  to  congratulate  you  yesterday,  and 
I  knew,  of  course,  you  would  be  here.  I 
have  heard  all.  How  does  he  bear  las 
arrest  ?  ” 

“  I  have  not  heard.  I  had  not  the  neive 
to  visit  him — he  would  not  wish  it,  I  know. 
And  besides,  my  first  duty  was  here.  Pau¬ 
lina — how—”  he  stopped  abruptly  with  the 
question  unfinished.  What  must  Paulina’s 
father  think  of  him  ? 

“  Paulina  is  well — far  better  and  calmer 
than  I  dared  to  hope.  Iustead  of  injuring, 
yesterday’s  excitement  has  seemed  to  help 
her.  Tiie  consciousness,  I  suppose,  of  a 
painful  duty  performed  bravely  must  always 
bring  its  own  consolation.” 

“  And  you  know  ?  She  has  told  you — ’’ 

“All — everything!  You  did  her  a  great 
service,  Guy,  with  a  brave  self-abnegation 
and  generosity  few  men  in  your  position 
would  have  shown.  I,  her  father,  thank 
you.  ” 

Guy  looked  at  him  almost  incredulously. 
That  he  could  view  it* in  this  light  he  had 
never  dared  to  dream. 

“  What  !  ”  he  cried,  “  for  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  her  innocence  and  helplessness,  and 
binding  her  for  life  to  au  outcast,  an  outlaw  ? 
Have  you  forgotten  that,  but  for  me,  Paulina 
would  now  be  Marchioness  of  ITeatherland  ?  ’’ 

“  I  forget  nothing — that  you  must  have 
been  as  blind  as  a  bat  ever  since  your  return 
from  America,  among  the  rest.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  ” 

Mr.  Lisle  smiled  provokingly 

“  Go  ask  Miss  Lisle — I  beg  her  pardon  and 
yours — Mrs.  Earlseourt.  Don’t  stand  there 
staring  in  that  stupid  way.  If  she  does  not 
regret  having  missed  marrying  the  Marquis  of 
Heatherland,  I  should  think  you,  after  the 
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confession  you  made  me  the  other  day  in 
prison,  would  not.” 

“  And  she  does  not  regret  it  ?”  cried  Guy, 
breathlessly.  “  For  Heaven’s  sake,  Lisle — ” 

“  Mr.  Earlscourt,  will  you  permit  me  to 
finish  my  cigar  in  peace?  If  there  is  one 
thing  that  I  detest  more  than  another,  it  is 
being  badgered  in  this  way  over  my  after¬ 
breakfast  smoke.  My  daughter  is  in  the 
parlour  yonder— you  know  the  way.  Any 
questions  of  this  delicate  nature  that  you 
have  to  propound  put  them  to  her — don’t 
annoy  me.  ( !o  !” 

lie  waved  his  hand  authoritatively,  and 
turned  his  back  upon  his  questioner.  Guy 
started  impetuously  forward — impetuousity 
was  not  one  of  his  most  striking  traits,  but 
his  heart  was  throbbing  at  this  instant, 
as  perhaps  that  well-trained  organ  had  never 
throbbed  before.  He  was  in  the  parlour  and 
in  the  presence  of  Paulina— how,  Miss  Ro¬ 
sanna  Mason  might  tell  in  after  days  ;  he 
never  could. 

She  was  quite  alone — she  rose  up  at  his 
abrupt  entrance. 

“Paulina  !  ” 

“  Guy  !  ” 

The  names  broke  so  naturally  from  both 
their  lips  that  it  would  have  been  the  veriest 
mockery  to  repress  them.  Both  her  hands 
were  in  his,  and  he  was  speaking  rapidly,  in¬ 
coherently. 

“I  have  come  to  thank  you — I  have  not 
words  to  thank  you — for  your  unheard  of 
generosity  of  yesterday.  I  have  not  deserved 
it,  but  my  gratitude  is  none  the  less,  Paulina 
— you  are  the  bravest,  the  noblest  woman  on 
earth  !  ” 

“Oh,  hush  !”  she  cried,  shrinking  away 
with  a  look  of  pain.  “  I  noble  !  I  brave  !  I 
have  been  selfish  and  a  coward  from  first  to 
last.  Such  words  of  praise  seem  like  a  bitter 
mockery  from  your  lips,  of  all  men  !  ” 

They  are  true — true  as  Heaven.  I  have 
fancied  in  the  past  that  you  hated  me — I 
gave  you  reason,  I  know — but  in  the  hour 
when  I  thought  you  abhorred  me  most,  I 
never  failed  to  do  you  justice.  It  was  my 
rightful  punishment — that  you,  so  gentle,  so 
sweet  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  should 
hate  me.  ” 

“  Hate  you  !  ”  She  withdrew  her  hands 
from  him  and  sank  back  in  her  seat.  “Oh, 
blind  !  blind  !  blind  !  ”  He  was  bending  above 
her,  flushed,  eager,  movedasshehadnever  seen 
him — as  no  living  man  or  woman  had  ever 
seen  Guy  Earlscourt,  pouring  forth  his  words 
in  a  torrent. 

“Have  I  been  blind?  Can  you  care  for 
me,  after  all,  Paulina? I  have  beenunwortliy, 
but  since  the  hour  that  made  me  your  hus¬ 
band,  I  have  never  done  that  which  would 
have  been  an  insult  to  your  memory.  I 


have  striven  to  lead  a  better  and  purer  life. 
Your  memory  and  my  great  love  for  you 
have  been  my  redemption.  I  have  striven 
to  redem  my  name  and  honour,  striven  to 
:  wash  out  the  vice  and  vilenesss  of  the  past. 

I  Through  all  those  years  I  have  had  no  hope, 

)  no  thought  that  you  could  ever  care  for  me. 

|  Even  now,  if  you  say  but  the  word  I  go  and 
!  leave  you  in  peace  for  ever  ;  but,  oh,  Paulina, 

;  if  you  knew  how  I  love  you — how  bitterer 
than  death  such  parting  will  be — ” 

His  voice  broke  down  in  a  great  passion  of 
tenderness  and  despair  at  even  the  thought. 
Then  the  hands  that  had  been  withdrawn 
clasped  his  own  once  more  of  their  own 
accord,  and  the  sweet,  clear  voice  spoke 
bravely,  though  trembling  as  it  spoke  : 

“Guy,  six  years  ago  I  forgot  my  woman- 
hood,  and  asked  you  to  marry  me.  I  ask  a 
greater  boon  now — I  ask  you  to  love  me  and 
stay  with  me.  ” 

“  Paulina  !”  with  a  breathless  cry  of  won¬ 
der  and  great  joy,  “do  I  hear  you  aright? 
Do  you  not  liateime,  then,  after  all  ?” 

“Hate  you!”  she  looked  at  him,  with 
something  between  a  laugh  and  a  sob.  “  Oh, 
Guy  !  I  have  loved  you  all  my  life  !” 

And  then,  as  Guy  Earlscourt  held  her  to 
his  heart  in  a  rapture  too  intense  for  words, 
he  knew  that  the  woman  he  had  wedded  six 
years  ago  was  his  wife  at  last  ! 

Before  the  sun  set  that  August  day,  the 
ceremony  performed  before  the  London  re¬ 
gistrar  was  repeated  by  the  rector  of  Speck- 
haven,  in  Duke  Mason’s  little  parlour.  The 
bride  would  have  it  so.  She  shrank  then, 
and  will  to  the  last  day  of  her  life,  from  the 
memory  of  that  terrible  time  ;  and  very 
quietly  the  ceremony  was  re-performed,  and 
Church,  as  well  as  State,  made  her  Guy 
Earlscourt’s  wife. 

Nay,  Guy  Earlscourt  no  more.  Ten 
minutes  after  the  benediction  had  been 
pronounced,  there  stood  before  them  a  legal- 
looking  gentleman,  in  solemn  black,  who 
took  Guy  aside,  and  whispered  in  his 
ear  the  news  of  his  brother’s  death  in  prison. 
It  gave  him  a  pang — the  thought  of  how  he 
had  died  ;  but  there  was  not  a  creature  on 
earth  to  really  regret  the  dead  man.  And 
so,  in  the  very  hour  of  her  marriage,  Paulina 
was  Lady  Montalien.  They  quitted  England 
at  once,  and  went  abroad  for  their  honey¬ 
moon. 

London  was  ringing  with  their  strangely 
romantic  story.  It  would  be  as  well  to  keep 
quietly  out  of  sight  until  the  nine  days’ 
wonder  was  ended.  Their  love  was  only 
intensified  a  hundredfold  by  all  they  had 
suffered — by  their  long  years  of  estrange¬ 
ment  and  separation. 

“  And  if  I  had  spoken  that  night  at 
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Brighton,  ”  Guy  asked  her  once,  “  what 
would  your  answer  have  been  ?  You  re¬ 
member  that  night,  when  you  offered  to  pay 
my  debts ?,’If  I  had  said,  e  Miss  Lisle,  do  me 
the  favour  to  take  me,  as  well  as  my  debts,’ 
what  would  your  answer  have  been  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  and  thank  you,  sir,  for  asking,” 
Paulina  replied,  with  some  of  her  old  sauci¬ 
ness.  “  I  remember  very  well,  Lord  Mon- 
talien.  No  need  to  remind  me  of  my  follies. 
Oh,  Guy  !  how  stupid  the  cleverest 
of  you  men  are  about  these  things. 
Anybody  but  you  could  have  seen  that  I 
loved  you  best  when  I  hated  you  most — no, 
I  don’t  mean  that — you  needn’t  laugh, 
sir — ” 

But  I  think  Guy  understood  her — no  one 
could  realize  his  own  blindness  and  stupidity 
more  than  he  did. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lisle  went  to  Lyndith  Court, 
in  Staffordshire,  where  the  first  happy 
months  of  their  clandestine  maniage  had 
been  spent.  On  the  way  Olivia  passed  near 
The  Firs,  and  sent  a  loving,  motherly  letter 
to  Maud.  She  could  uot  enter  a  house  owned 
bjr  Sir  Vane  Charteris,  but  her  mother’s 
heart  yearned  for  her  child,  even  though  not 
the  child  of  her  love.  “  Come  to  me, 
Maud,”  she  said.  “Come  to  your  mother, 
who  loves  you,  my  darling.  The  past  has 
been  bitter  for  us  both  ;  we  will  trvto  make 
you  as  happy  in  the  future,  even  as  I  am 
happy.  In  my  husband  you  will  find  the 
tenderest  of  fathers.  Come  to  me  at  once.” 
And  poor  Maud  had  gone — wan  and  hollow- 
eyed,  and  wretched-looking.  Her  father’s 
wrong-doing  had  fallen  bitterly  upon  her— 
she  shrank  from  his  memory — she  never  saw 
or  wished  to  see  him  again.  They  took  her 
with  them  to  Lyndith  Court,  and  in  Robert 
Lisle  Maud  indeed  found  the  tenderest  of 
fathers.  And  Mrs.  Galbraith,  after  her 
brief  return  to  that  bright  world  she  loved 
so  dearly,  found  herself  condemned  to  spend 
the  last  of  her  days  in  the  dismal  damp  and 
dreariness  of  The  Firs 

Of  Sir  Vane  Charteris,  I  may  here  say  that 
he  was  robbed  and  murdered  by  Italian 
banditti,  little  better  than  a  year  later.  Like 
the  late  Lord  Montalien,  there  was  not  a 
soul  alive  to  regret  or  grieve  for  him  when  he 
was  dead, 

Down  in  Lincolnshire  there  was  loneliness 
and  loss  for  the  second  time  in  this  second 
going  of  Paulina.  She  was  happy  and  at 
peace — there  was  consolation  in  that,  but  the 
faithful  hearts  of  Duke  and  Rosanna 
missed  and  cried  out  for  their  nurs¬ 
ling  always.  In  the  parlour,  over  the 
mantel,  there  hung  a  crayon  head — a  pre¬ 
sent  from  that  eminent  artist,  Allan  Fane, 
R.  A. — in  which  “  Polly  ”  at  sixteen  smiled 
saucily  down  on  them  wherever  they  turned. 


Before  this  picture  Duke  sat  and  smoked  by 
the  hour — to  gaze  at  it  was  his  one  delight. 
For  Rosanna,  years  and  rheumatism  were 
doing  their  fatal  work  ;  her  household  duties 
were  getting  too  many  for  her.  For  days  to¬ 
gether  she  was  laid  up  now,  and  her  brother 
had  spoken  more  than  once  of  employing  a 
servant.  But  this  idea  Rosanna  scouted 
with  scorn. 

“  Don’t  talk  to  me  of  servants— lazy, 
dirty,  thievish  abomination  !  I’ll  have  no 
servants  in  my  house.  I  know  what  I  will 
have.  Duke,  do  you  know  what  day  this 
is  ?” 

It  was  a  gusty  afternoon  in  early  Novem¬ 
ber.  As  usual,  Duke  sat  smoking  and  gaz¬ 
ing  dreamily  at  Polly’s  portrait.  It  was 
characteristic  of  the  power  Paulina  held  over 
the  men  who  loved  her  once,  that  no  other 
woman  ever  usurped  her  place  in  their 
hearts.  What  was  true  of  Duke  Mason,  the 
scene-painter,  was  true  of  the  Most  Noble 
the  Marquis  of  Heatherland,  of  Allan  Fane, 
the  artist,  and  Guy  Earlscourt,  the  author. 
Where  she  had  once  reigned,  she  reigned 
for  ever.  Duke  looked  up  with  a  start. 

“  What  day,  Rosanna  ?  Of  course  I  do. 
It’s  Wednesday,  to  be  sure.” 

“  Pooh  !  I  don’t  mean  the  day  of  the 
week.  It’s  the  seventh  of  November,  and 
your  birthday.  Duke  Mason,  have  you  any 
idea  how  old  you  are  ?” 

The  stern  severity  of  this  question  rather- 
startled  Duke.  Surely  now,  Rosanna 
couldn't  be  unjust  enough  to  take  a  man  to 
task  for  getting  on  in  years. 

“  How  old  I  am  ?”  Duke  had  to  think  a 
minute.  “Yes,  Rosanna,  1  — I’m  afraid  I 
must  be  forty-nine.” 

“  Forty-nine,”  repeated  Rosanna,  in  a  still 
more  cruel  voice,  “and  may  I  ask, 
if  it  isn’t  high  time  at  for¬ 
ty-nine  to  think  of  settling  respectably 
in  life,  and  getting  married  ?  Don’t  gape 
like  an  idiot  in  that  way — you’re  none  too 
young,  are  you  ?  I  won’t  have  a  slattern  of 
a  servant  about  my  house,  and  some  one 
must  come  to  take  charge  of  it  and  you. 
You  want  a  wife.  Go  and  get  married.” 

“  But — good  gr-acious,  Rosanna,”  Duke 
began,  aghast. 

“  Go— and  —  get  —  married  !”  reiterated 
Rosanna  ;  “not  a  woi’d  now— do  as  I  tell 
you  !  While  I  Was  able  to  look  after  you  it 
was  all  very  well,  but  I’m  getting  lit  for 
nothing  with  this  rheumatism.  Go  and  get 
married  !  Go  and  marry  Elizabeth  Knapp  !” 

If  Rosanna  had  said,  “  go  and  marry  one 
of  the  Royal  Princesses,”  the  probabilities 
are  Duke  would  have  put  on  a  clean  shirt, 
gone  up  to  Buckingham  Palace,  and  made 
the  attempt  at  least.  He  did  rebel  faintly 
now  ;  he  didn’t  want  to  be  married— least  of 
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all  to  Elizabeth  Knapp.  Miss  Knapp  was  a 
very  worthy  young  woman,  of  some  seven- 
and-thirty  summers,  a  model  housekeeper, 
cook,  washer,  ironer,  and  plain  sewer,  but 
she  was  also  plain  in  feature — uncommonly 
plain,  indeed,  as  frequently  seems  to  be  the 
case  with  your  exemplary  unmarried  women 
of  thirty-seven. 

Long  had  Miss  Knapp  secretly  sighed  for 
Duke,  as  Rosanna  very  well  knew,  though 
he  did  not.  She  had  revolved  the  matter — 
somebody  must  do  the  housekeeping,  iron 
Duke’s  shirts,  cook  his  dinners  and  teas,  and 
darn  his  stockings.  Elizabeth  fitted  the 
situation  better  than  any  one  person  Rosanna 
knew — she  was  easy-tempered,  too,  and  pro¬ 
perly  in  awe  of  her  (Rosanna).  Yes,  Duke 
must  marry  Elizabeth  Knapp  ! 

Six  weeks  later,  there  came  to  Florence  a 
package  from  England  for  Lord  and  Lady 
Montalien.  When  opened  it  was  found  to 
contain  several  slices  of  bride-cake,  of  the 
bride’s  own  making,  and  a  letter  from  Duke, 
very  subdued  and  humble  in  tone.  He  was 
married.  He  had  married  Elizabeth  Knapp — 
her  ladyship  would  recollect  her  ;  and  he  and 
Elizabeth  sent  their  love  and  duty.  Also 
Rosanna  sent  hers,  and  was  confined  to  bed 
with  rheumatism  in  both  legs,  and  he  was 
their  obedient  servant,  Duke  Mason. 

Lady  Montalien  actually  cried  over  this 
letter,  the  first  tears  she  had  shed  since  Guy 
came  back  to  her. 

“Dear  old  Duke  !”  she  said,  with  a  sob, 
that  ended,  in  the  light  of  Guy’s  provoking 
smile,  in  a  hysterical  laugh  ;  “  it  is  a  shame  ! 
He  was  too  good  to  be  married  !  How  can 
you  have  the  heart  to  look  like  that,  sir, 
when  my  heart  is  breaking.  It’s  all  Rosan¬ 
na’s  doings,  and  I  wish  she  had  let  him  alone  ! 
I  love  Duke,  and  I  never  wanted  to  see  him 
married.  I  know  he’ll  be  miserable  !” 

She  loved  Duke  !  Ay,  but  not  one  whit, 
not  one  thousandth  part  as  Duke  loved  her. 
He  married  Elizabeth  Knapp,  and  brought 
her  home,  and  was  gentle  aud  patient,  and 
yielding  to  her  always,  as  he  had  been  to  his 
sister,  *  aud  I  am  sincerely  glad  to  say  that 
he  was  not  miserable.  But  the  happiest 
hours  were  the  hours  he  spent  before  that 
crayon  head,  his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  a  wist¬ 
ful,  far-off  look  in  his  pale  blue  eyes,  and 
his  thoughts  back,  back  years  ago  in  the 
golden  time  of  his  life  with  “Polly.” 

He  was  the  most  faithful  of  husbands, 
and  Elizabeth  had  no  cause  to  complain,  but 
m  her  heart  of  hearts  she  was  bitterly  jea¬ 


lous  of  that  picture.  She  could  have  taken  i  ', 
down  and  put  it  in  the  fire  with  the  greatest 
pleasure.  Duke  never  suspected,  but  Mrs. 
Mason  had  her  household  skeleton,  and  hid 
it  away,  as  all  such  skeletons  are  hidden. 
Of  Lady  Montalien  herself,  beautiful  and 
gracious,  she  never  thought  or  dreamed  of 
being  jealous,  but  of  Polly  Mason’s  picture 
she  was,  and  will  be  to  the  last  day  of  her 
life. 

And  miles  away,  in  Allan  Fane’s  studio, 
another  picture  of  that  same  smiling  girlish 
face  hangs.  He  is  wealthy  and  famous 
now — he  and  Lady  Montalien  meet  often  in 
society,  and  are  very  sincere  friends.  His 
best  wishes  are  for  her  and  Guy’s  happiness, 
but  he  never  goes  to  Montalien,  and  he  has 
no  thought  of  remarrying.  No  one  in  this 
lower  world  will  ever  be  to  him  quite  what 
“  Polly”  was  in  that  lovely  June,  nine  years 
ago.  He  will  marry  again  some  day,  no 
doubt,  but  I  think  Mrs.  Fane,  number  two, 
will  have  quite  as  good  reason  to  be  jealous 
of  a  picture  as  Mrs.  Duke  Mason. 

Winter,  spring,  summer  passed,  and  when 
September  lay  bright  on  the  green  glades  and 
waving  trees  of  Montalien  Priory,  Lord  and 
Lady  Montalien  came  home.  Not  altogether 
as  they  went,  for  a  Swiss  nurse  accompanies 
them,  and  there  is  a  dark-eyed  baby  in  long 
robes,  whom  they  call  “  Robert,”  and  who 
is  the  heir  of  Montalien. 

The  following  spring,  when  the  London 
season  opened,  they  returned  to  town,  and 
took  their  place  in  that  brilliant  London 
world  once  more.  They  were  the  attraction 
of  the  season  —his  fame,  her  beauty,  and 
their  romantic  story  formed  the  theme  of 
every  tongue.  Paulina  had  her  enemies — 
she  was  too  beautiful  not  to  have — but  she 
was  too  perfectly  happy  either  to  know  or 
care.  She  and  her  husband  loved  each  other, 
with  a  great  and  perfect  love,  rarely  seen. 

She  was  shining  one  night,  as  she  ever 
shone,  the  star  and  queen  oi:  a  splendid  ball, 
at  which  royalty  was  present.  A  prince, 
with  ribbons  and  orders  over  his  rich  uni¬ 
form  approached  and  listened  to  a  group  of 
ladies  discussing  Lady  Montalien. 

“Ambitious,  reckless,  and  a  coquette!” 
he  repeated,  with  a  smile  ;  “perhaps  so.  I 
do  not  know — I  have  been  absent  from  Eng¬ 
land,  and  never  saw  Lady  Montalien  until 
to-night.  But  this  I  do  know,  that  never 
knight  or  baron  of  all  his  noble  race  brought 
home  to  Montalien  a  lovelier  bride  than 
Guy  Earlscourt. 
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